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KOLABA. 


CHAPTEK I. 

DE^OFIIPTIONJ 

Kola'ba,^ with a length of ahoat seventy miles from north to Chapter I* 
south and a*J[>readth of from fifteen to thirty miles from east to 
west, lies between 72” fio^^nd 73^ 43' north latitude and 18” 50' and ' 

17” 50' oaalrlongitado.* It has an ni’oa of nearly 1500 square *railes, 
a popalation,'^ccctf'ding to the h88n census, of about 380,000 souls 
or 254 to the sqiftrO mile, and, in 1880-81, bad a realizable laud 
reveime of ^bout £73,000^ 7,30,000). 

Tho district is bounded, on tlxo north and north-east, by Bombay BoundarieiEi, 
harboun^and the TauvoUand^Karjai sub-divisions of Tlicma. On 
tho east, alter runiliiig to tlu? Saliyadris in a belt about two jailes 
broad, it driven fi‘onti(xni tuT.wol%o miles west, by a semicircular 
tract of the Blior staW whicb luoasures about fijf.een milt’s from 
Uorth to souili. Along the rest of its eastern boumlary tfio line of 
the Sahyaclris, running irregularly scmtlf-eai^ and then sogth-west, 
flividqgi KoUiba from the llhor efute, Poona, and Satara. On th^ 
soflSh and eouth-wcst it is bounded by Eaindgiri, og tho west by 
Jaiijira, for about eighteen miles on the north- wqpt, by the«ea. 

Tho area inclq^od in tho K<jlaba district is Hor administrative Sub-Diviaions, 
purposes distribj^i^d over five sub-divisions, with an average area of •* 

300 square miles, 213 villages, and 70,330 inhabitants : 


Kof/iba JHuh-ZHvisiofial JietaiU, ISSOSl, 



* htoleiiworth’ft ilari&thi Dictionary drives Kol4b| from the Arabic kaUiM a .naok 
or strip nuut^g into the sea. 
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KoUbUrifl a rpgged belt^of country from fifteqn t(j thirty :ailca 
broad, wliicli istretclies froiji*tlie south of Bcmboy harbCttfjjSeTeMy-five 
miles squth-cast to the foot of J^he MahdbaleehvaT hills. Unlike 
Th^na to, the nortF jt?d Eatndgiri to the 6ouVh_, ^oUba sloes not fill 
theav^hfdo space between tlTe Sahy^dris and the sea. On the north aud 
north-east, for nearly half of ite lengthy it' is separated from tlie 
Saby^ris by the lands C" Karjafc in Ttidua and by the state of Bhor 
in S^t^ra, and, on the west, except for about eighteen miles in the 
north/ it is cut oC from the coast by a strip, first of Jajijira and then 
of Eatndgiri, from four to twenty miles broad. * , 

In the north-west, along much of its eighteen miles of coast, 
stretches a|^oh •fringe of palm garden\ and orchards, with largo 
well built villages of traders, fishers, and skilled husbandmen. 
Behind the belt of palms on the west (joast, and behind the 
mangrove-fringed banks •the Amba, the Kuudafika, and other 
tidal rivers, stretch low tracts of salt marsh .nd rico laad, ugly and 
bare in the dry season, and, efcc^pt the raised island -like village 
sites, without trees. Above the limit of the tide, most of the larger 
sti^ems and their feeders stretch iiila:',d, along narrow winding 
vaneys well tilled and thickly peopled. On either sJBe of these 
valleys, and sometimes striking across them, are rolling ]iue« of low 
bare uplands, cropped with coars^ gralin on used for^^-aziog. 
Behi*iid the bare uplands, as in th^i Mira J>ongar range near Pen 
in the north, among the Sahjimri and Rilygad bills in the east and 
80utli-ea«i, and ii.i the west al^mg iho bc^rder of -Janjira and in some 
of the central Alib&g hills* are many wild and beautiful tracts, with 
only a few hamlets of ^hilhnen, little or no tillage', and forests deep 
&nd wide ern)?ig}i to .shelter boar, s/tmhhar, and tigj-sr. 

Xhelwes o? natural dmin&ge divide the disfcn'ot iuto.t.hr(jo p«rts : 
North draining north into Bombay harbour and west into the 

sea ; Central KoW-ba, d'raining west along the Kunjialika or Jlohs and 
the M.and^^»d rivers ; and South Kolaba, draining boJh trom the noi'th 
and from the south into the west-llowing Savifcri or Bankot river. 

I^OUTB KolAuAl strotclie.s about ^w'outy-four miles from north to 
south and from fifteen to thirty miles from east^io west? Jt ;is divided 
into two pjjrts by/jhe north-flowing Amba, in the west and 

Pen and N^gothiia in the east. On the south, tbe high iorest-clad 
Sukeli rai^ge, that stretches behind Nclgothna from netat th^Sahyadria 
to tho Alibag hills, separates* North Koldba fi*oiii Cantrfal Kolaba. 
Behind its western fringe ®f pal m-grqves and orcharSs,and^lofig most 
of the coast ii^ to tho tforth and the bapks of the Amba rjiver to the 
east, AliMg lies lo and flatj seamed with muddj^ manOTove-lined 
creeks and bare salt water channels, crawling through sfjdt marsh or 
reclaimed rice land, bare and brown during most of tht year, and, 
except Vfew scattered island-like knolls, without fresh trees, 

or villages. From twp to four miles from tW^ooost the ^ knolla and 
mounds grow larger anTi come closer together, audf on i^lieir slopes, 
are many well built Shaded villages, JBehiud these knolls the land 
rises in low bare hilla^ the outlying spivs and uplands of Ithe central 
range which, from the sacred well wooded Kankeshvar itjL the north, 
«ttretches abodt twenty* miles south-east close to Vi^ve on. the 
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or BoJieL rivrer. ‘Near the Qorth coast the lo\«r slopes*^ 
Und Ojitlying^ spurs of the Alib&g hUh^ are baA* of trees, and, 
except in the rains, brown and withered.** Towards the centre and 
ib the south, many J5f the lowgr slopes are clotfi^id with teaJc*coppice, • 
aivl some of the deeper ravirfes and ujjper slopes are ridh with 
over^ben forest®. The hillsides ar^ broken by flat terraces with 
considerable stretches of upland tillage, “-and smalL* hamlets of 
ThAkurs, Kjithkaris,*and other hill tribe^ •The tops of many of the 
hills are rockj and narro\^. But some end in wids flat or Bolling 
plateaus, w'cll wooded with deep soil and water springs, or rocky 
with glades ‘winding among clusters of low ever^effi trees and 
patches of brushwood, or bare and open the* pastuae land of large 
lierds of cattle. * •'t 

Bast of th^ Amba rirer, especially northwards near Jits mouth,^ 
Pen rises slowly, from slirjiiy mangrove swamps, into lands about 
high tide level, bare ^and flat, given* A ^It pans or reclaimed 
AS rice fielcfs^ w*ith fairly rich viyages on low wooded mounds. 
Within a few 'mj^es'of the tidrfi creeks and badkwaters, the flat 
rice WJ^d breaks into rockj knolls, which pass into low bare spuu-s 
and uplamk, and (liesfi into ranges of high •timber-oiad mils. 
In the norlli-ea<t, where, in a belt about two miles broad, xPen 
srre^tchw. to the foot of the Sahyadris, though there' are many bare 
rocky spur®, two ])AaJ va.lleys stretch to the south-ei^it, well tilled 
and with jich well slm^iijd vilfnges^' Further south, close behind 
Pen, risea the great Mi»a Don gar range, with faii^y* woo<^d sides 
broken by flat tilled terra(:es, and with a wide uneven t©p\Dn whole 
well w^oodod* though with several sofllemdhts of Dhangars tyid other 
lIords®en. South of j\Hm Dongar, except for rice lan^s along tlja 
Anffni river find up tbo vnlleys of its tributnry strenw^, most of the 
countiy i\rG»iig]i, with irrogular iTjliiug uplands and flaVtopped hSIs, 
well wooded in placets, but much of them giveu^to cattle grazing 
. and to the gvowt fi%of bill graira. 

Cbstrai. iioi-JfBA, draining west into the Roha or Kundalika and 
the Mandad rivers, is about thirty miles from east to west, .and, 
from north to south, broadens from the narrow valley of the upper 
Kundalika ip Hie east to about twenty miles in the west. From the 
coast this part of th^-< district is most easily roficivKl from Bevdauda 
or Chanljt at the south end of the coast line of Alib^g*' From 
lievdanda the^Kundhlika rwer, a beautiful tidal inlet, wiipls to ' 
tukstand sioitth-eaat, among rugged -s^oodeiP hills, fringed by salt 
pjtohSwd richrfcclands^ For^fourteen miles the ?iver flows deep 
arid muddy tSrongh a bro,ad plain,* *Then ft>r fire or six miles, to 
,Ik)ha the limit bf the tide, tfie country greStrs wilder, the hills draw 
nearer to tno water's edge, and the channel is rocky and passable ^ 
hi A tidj^ In tlJe west, to the south of the river, much of the 
ragged hiu land that borders Janjira drains north into the KflAdalika. 
Bxcept wis as ^ ad Itoha, along both bmjes are broad stretches 
of rice and #Hage. . Neaa* Roha the vallly is again narroi^, cm 
the' south by close behind I{^a,hnd on the noislih by 

tW spur &om thp Sukeli h^ls^that ends in the rugged fortified crest 
of Avchitgad. Ba^ fropa Bbha,iibove the limit of the tide, the vJley 
;>videixs, apd stretches from four to .eight nfiies broadj well tilled and 
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South Koldba, 


fairly ym>ff\led, ^with the Sukeli hills oil the norths 
souths the rugged face ti the uplands that drain* BHimth to the 
M&ndad river. « Beyond ^l^at sevon^inildB Wt> o{ Bofaa;, 

where the Roha r^i joins the Inaia line Hbetf^een K^gothna a^d 
Mahakafeshvar, the couiltry grow^ wilder, and the river sda'etol^es 
in a long reach^ with richly wooded, banks among pictureaqiib spurs 
of rocky him. ^ ^ . 

The area drained the river ^and its tributairieSj 

stretches from the JUnjira hills in the wesi; along a isdg© tliat ilAns 
north-east to the town of B-oha ; from Rolia it pisses^east along the 
south of the Knhdalika valley to near iColfid ; and from KolAd 
sharply sosth iii»r about twelve miles, aiul then in broken irregular 
ranges, 'v^st and ncfrth-wost about miles to near Mandad. 

Most of this tract is hilly and much of it is stony brushwood-covered 
upland. In the part of Roha to the west ajid north, bf the Mandad 
river^ the slopes and tppfe of the rjiuges that border Janjira are 
specially well watereli and dqiis(}ly woodbd, aiwi l)arer loss 
rugged central lands, are, in places, as at ‘Ghosifle, broken by 
isolated fortified peaks. In west Mangaon, to the east and south of 
tt ,T^/’iver, most of llii country is a rugglir} upland, bvtjjEon by such 
single isolated pSaks as Tale fort and Gayinukh or Piiuheli, and by 
many low winding spurs, much thep covered with brushwood 
and, coppice, bub mostly well peopled and uud6r tillsgc-^ tie coarser 
grains growing on the slopes.' and plater :s, and rice g.ud garden 
crops along the valleys and stream banks. .. After it trioebs the tide, 
the M^nddU driver winds through wooded hills among scones of 
gi'eat l^eauty. , * 

• ^ South KolIca stretches about thirty-six miles from north to 
soulh and fjom twelve to twenty-four from east to west, it Av.*nns 
tPf'o parts wjiich centre in the navigable Savitri or Bitnkot •river 
that crosses the. district about fifteen miles from its extreme south. 
About three miles south of KoMd, mnges of ibw bare? hills form 
the water-parting betwreen the valleys of the Kuridalika and of the 
Ohod and Ktil that drain south to the Irifivitri. The central valley 
of the Ghod river, along wlrich runs the Nitgothna-Mahibaleshvar 
high road, stretche.s about twenty miles south to near*Dasgaon on the 
Kavitri. Jt is bojjrnded by lines of rather taiim and bare hills, and 
is well tilled and well peopled, but, except the shadiod village sites, 

, it has fc^ trees. In the centre and south it is 16 w auid bare, perhaps 
the flattest part of thcMistriot. To the west the land is mops rugged 
and broken, mlich like the parts of west M6ijgaonthat.diPaihj>into the 
M&nd^Ld river. To th^ north-^ast, separated by somij rough country 
crossed by ranges o£ bar# waving hills, hW the valley &f tlm Nhadmpur-^ 
Kal, a stream which, after an irregular South-west oourse of abouf^ 
twenty miles, joins the Ghod at the of Mangaon. 'though jrfeh 
and w 6K tilled in places, the K&l valley is, towards the east, brwen by 
spurs and uplands irpsu the main line of th^ $ahy&dris, w&ioh, like 
a great wall, loom altog its eastern horde?. Tq the #outh«oa8t, a 
long spur from the^Sahj^A^s runs about £fteen miles south-west 
to Gtogaon, separating the sub-divisions of and Mahad. 

In north Mahdd the chief featora is^the ranga^of mlljgi^that, among 
some of the grandest Scenery in the distrioty rises in the great 
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scarp of B&ygSpd, and, stretohing about ten. rail^ south, ChapW’Xt.' 
sinjcs, n^ Hshad^ in three separate lines of low hare rdtky hills. pponi^tiftit 
To tho^T^'BSt of separating it frqjiti tlie D^^gaon bilh, the ^ 

GhUskdhdri vaj^y, andjljo^fche east, Between Bay gjid the fialiyadris, Aepeot. 

tfig RSygadwKiU valley, ^'acb Vith some Bich well tifled land/ dr^bin KMl/a. 

south the Bdvitri. The south of the district is wild and rugged 
broken by^ many spurs from the Mahabaleshvar hiils. From the 
extreme south-east, the Savitri^ winds wo^th 'about sixteen miles, 
till, four mile* above thtf^town of Mahad, it iueets^the Baygad-Kal 
from the north-east. It then turns sharply to tho west, and] soon 
after, meeting tho tide imd receiving the GAndhari and-^^Gbod from 
the north and the N^eshvari from the 1 iouth,^pasijyes west, a 
navigable but difficult croe^lc, till it lea ves tiki district about ten 
miles below the town of Mahad. Aloug the central jdain of the 
SAvitri and ijp the valleys of its tributaries, thongh the country 
is much broken by low hare hills, their* is a considerable area of 
rice and gfj^denJaud, *1110 people arc settlM skilled liusbairdmeu 
living ill well built shady villijgc‘«j dud tho river, thongli for several 
milej^blocked bj^ reefs and shoaJs, carries a largo traffic to and 
from the tr^/ling towns o| Alahjul, Dilsgaon, and Ghodegatj^i. ^ 

nio chief hills of the district are the Sahyiulris. Except albeit Hilia. 

about miles broad in the extreme east of Pen, Kolaba is 
separated from th(J Baliyadns' fii-st by Kai'jat in Thana and 
afterwards by a large sc^^iicircuxlir t^ct of tho Pant Sachiv^s state of 
BKor tliat ‘stretches nca/ly half way from the Sahyddris loathe sea. 

Prom Pdtnus, about twelve miles onst of Kolad^, .the fjohyddi’is 
form tht eastern limit of tho district. From this they run for about 
twelve miles south, then al»out tweijiy miles south-east, hnd from 
tha 1 r,tii an irivgular lino, about thirty miles south-west! ' 

Btaring^Hw' whole of this dist-aiice, with only onc^ or two outstaiud- 
ing peaks and with almost no gaps or passes, the Sahyddris stretoli 
like a huge w^alh from a distance apparently Sure but closer at 
hand showing signs of vegetation with deep well wooded ravines and 
terraces thick with evergreen forest The only notable peaks are the 
KumbJiidoha .Dongar or Dhaner, hill in the south-east of Mdii^aon, 
and Prat&pgad in Mahdd* insides these, from the middle of 
Mahdd, above and behind the line of the SaL.5;^’is, may be seen 
the lofty peojc of 'Toma fort. Of Sahyddri passes two^onJy are fit 
for wheeled jrehictea, the ^FitzGerald pass and the VaMndha pass, 
both in the soujjh-efmt corner of th<^ district, the roads centering 
the trading tow^i of Mah&d* From almost every tillage along the 
line Ca hills ^footpath runs acfoss.tho Sabyddris, but few of them ^ 
are fit f or buliocksi Sixteen ofj^fhes^ footpaths may be' 

noticed, threa to the south and thirteen to the north of the Yarandh^ 

|)as% . T]^ three to ^the south are the Pifr pass near E^neshvar 
leading to Mtdifibalefihvar, and the Bhavla and passes, 

leadii^to Ydi ' in .SAtara. Of the thirteen footpaths noith of^ 

Yarandhajn be^ulhin^* from the south- tadre are the Umbarda 
pass near- th 6 ;v£Ql^e of leadin]/ tp» the Bhor staiS^; the 

Goi^a pass tarang to roona; the Ambenal pass 

aaear Ambe ShiHar leading Iso Poona; the Madhya pass pear the 
viUage of Y&ibudnuk leadkg to tibie Sheytya pass leading ' 
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along i]ie*Toma fort in Bhor to Poona ; tha K 4 v|]ya pass near* tlie 
village ot Kavifle and fot*ming a part of the road^to Poopa; Ib^ 
Kumbha pass xu^ar the viiJage of J^iashidvidii^ the Linga paas neat 
the vilTa^ of Jite;«the Nisni pass ^rimuihg througlu the limits Jof 
UmbartB; the T^haui, •Devasthali, and Thiba passes within the 
limits of Vilegaon ; and the Pimpr>pass running through the limits 
of P^fcnus ngar Niz 4 mpur. 

The minor ranges hro «o numeroup and irregular and have so many 
cross ^spurs and effslfbsts, that they are difficult to OT.oJtip underlain 
ranges or hill systems. One well marked rugged btdt runs along 
almost the*'whT>le west of the distJtict. the north, rising from 
Bombay harboii^r in bifre rocky slopes^ it gathers into a central range 
of which Eankeshval* (about 1000 feet) in the oxti’eme north and 
Sdgargad ^(1164 feet) about six miles to the south afe the leading 
peaks. From Sagargad it stretches, a ^^ell marked Aiokly wooded 
range, about six miles ij) fh^ south-east, -and then six mifes to the 
Bgutli, where, near M^Mn, it is crossed by ftie valley (JE a nameless 
stream that runs* west into the Kifl’aua creek. * ^Dyohd this valley 
the hills again rise, meeting the westerly end of the SukoU i#mge, 
aix’l » tog|)ther stretrfi about two miles t south to \ 5 dve ou the 
Ku^dalika liver libout six miles below Roha. South of the Roha 
river the Tiills again rise, and, with # upltuids and low brj^shwood- 
oove/ed ranges with occasional rocky fortified f)eak 9 , fiH the vrhole 
western belt of the district aboi^t twenty m^es south to Qhodogaou, 

Aboift half way between this westoVn# belt of hills and the 
Sahy^dAs, an^trier more broken and mogular lino, centres, in the 
north, aj^ the great phiteaft of Mira Dongar (about 1100 foet) from 
two to six mjles south-east of Pen. Prom this, running south, Jj^ehinS 
Ifdgothna, lacrosses the Sukeli range that divides the Amba^nd 
Kiwdalika v|lley 8 , and, stretching oast of Kolad, riina^ south to 
Mangaon dividing^ the valleys of the trliod on the west from the Kal 
on the east. / 

South of Mangaon a long rii^ed spur, dividing Mdngaon fmin 
Mahad stretches from the Sahyadris gradually growing tamer and 
bareV about fourteen ^iles to *l)dsgaon. Parallm to this spur, and 
about midway between it and the SahyAdris, jfi the ranye tnat rises 
in the nortj}i in th^ famous hill fort of Baygad, a magzuficant mass 
of rock wit^ deep richly wooded ravines. Stretching south about 
, ten inilcs^ it breaks in three' bare rocky spufs, whic^ sibk intev 
the plain a little to thfruoiih# of the Rj^ygad«K^ river. Beyond 
the B^ygad-KaPthe hills again rise and pass soutllt to the MaMba- 
leshvar hills. In the sqjath are;, many oi^^r spurs atidCtninor ranges, 
some stretching tamo anct fiaMopped for miles, otlTars with rough 
rbroken crests rising,, as at K^ngori or Maugalg^ ten miles east of 
Poltidpur, in isolated fortified peaks. * Borne of and more 

outlying* ravines arc well wooded. But most ofthn sphthfrn hjtls 
are bare, the slopes o;^maaiy being cropped^ ;pqLth fi^m 

base f orest* ■ ' ' - ' ' e 

ThoKeUba rivers bhve common chamcterktic tj^.their courses . 
are divided into two .well miwrked sections above ;enfnelbw the linfit 
ol the tide. 'Vylmn.they gather at tifee foot of 
streams pass on* the whole west between high etoe^p^:it;banks along 
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TOclq|r*bed.s with Ijpre and there a stretch of gravejj^ In'* the rains ^ 
* their tU]^id tor^nts have in m^y places* he crossed by ferries. 
But during the dxy season they cjease to jSow and form ^hains of 
popls separated by bSnk? of grjvel and ridges «of rock. Below the ’ 
limit of^the tide the bed ia ' ronddy, broken* by occasional dylces '»of' 
pocky^and the creek winds between Banks high in places but in 
otheys so low as to require to be raised to present tlie^overflow of 
the tide. Except the* easy M4ndfid creek, -the, beds are in places 
blocked with Ifelts of roclf covered only at tWie and making 
the passage tedions and difficult. * 

Besides the'^streams that drain the western ^slopes of* the AlibAg 
hills, Kolaba has three distiiiot river systems, Ti» north drains 
northward chiefly along the Amba or Ndgothn’a river ; centre 
drains west alojig the Kundalika or Koha river and south-west along 
the MAntlM rilwr ; the south dmns into the westa-flovving Sd^vitri, 
most of it south along the valloys of Ihe Qhod in the west,, the 
Nizampur-Kal in the ceStre, and th^ Raygad-KW in the east ; and 
the extreme soutl; drains north* along the upper' S^lvitri in the 
SQuth-^iast, and the IN^gesh^ri in the south-west. 

In the north of Pen, boVweea the Ndgtttlina Kve^ in the westtuiS 
the Pat^lgangu in the east, is a lowlying salt swamp full of winding 
slimy tidai creeks, into which, ^about five miles from the 'mouth of 
the f*ataJgang?A, thelflhima draijiS after a course of about sixteen 
miles across^ the Tiorth-ea'*t of Pen. About five miles further west, 
after a north-west couri>e of about twenty miles throiigh, central 
Pen, the .Bhogeshvari, Bhogavati, or* Pen river, itself in a 

network of tidal creeks. This creek is li&vigable to Antort^ within 
four m iles of Pen, at ordinary high tides to boats of, seven ton^’ 
(28 and at spring tides to boats of thirty-five tons (140 

Antora only small craft can pass. 4 » 

The Amba river, the main line of drainage tor^he norih of the 
district, like othpr%Adal rivers, forms two distinct streams, above 
and below the lEnit of the tide. It rises in the Bahyadris near 
the Karondah pass about two miles South of Khandali\, and, aft;-ifr a 
south-westcouraeof about fifteen tnite^, turns sharply to the north- 
west, and four miles lower meets tbe tidal wave two milca 

above Nagotbqa. Where it meets the- tide, then Amba^» as late as 
Janmwy, has from ^hVee to four feet of water in niidstKeam, and, 
during .^the rawis> iS a rapid torrent seme ten feet deep. Pron^ 
Ndgobhiifl^ tvfeuty-'fowr nulea from the^ sea, tSe river is at high tides 
^nnvigabte by boats of fifteen tojis (60 khmidis). ilrolow Nd.gothna, 

■ the river win A for about miles*, «betweeh forest-clad spurs, the 
channel at low* tide blocked by rocl^ ledfges. ^ Near DhaHbntar> 
about fortrteen; miles noHhnf N^lgotbna, the rocks dis^ippear, and the 
rangj^s of Mills drawback, leavitig a deep muddy channel, from a half 
to three-guaj^rs of a mile broad, with low swampy banii^'green 
with mnngroye>and^ 6 th^*S©^ Thrmrfh the remaining nine! 

miles froni» Pharaintar to Karanja where the Amba falls* into 
Bombay .hkcept ths^b it growls isvoaAer and deope'ry and 

has on either sid^ widwstretwes of mangrov^swamps, salt xharsh; 
and redaimed rice landsy the <maracter of t)ie river doea.not change. 
Between NAgothna and* the sea the ^ Amba recHves no largo 
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tributafjEr Tlift only sireamd of any ske aare tipo from the* fight 
bank and two from the lett. Of the right bank stroma the NigIJi 
river, giftjpr a lihorfc couAe chiefly draining 4:he southern slojpea^ of 
Mira ^Opngar, joinit the Amba abctfit aix mileB below N&gothna* 
•The next, about twelve miles further, is the VAsi a salt creek wliose 
waters run into the Pen rifer. flPhe tribtitaries*from the left are 
the £hAhap«r river,.which, rising on the eastern slopes of Sll|^rgad, 
drains eastern AlibAg; and, aftev a nojrth-east course oi about 
eight miles, fallb inlcftheAmba five miles below DJfcramtar. The 
other is the Bovas«creek, which receives the drainkg^ of north-east 
AlibAg, and^jolns the^A.inba at Bevas pier about a mile from its 
entrance ifeto Bombay harbour. 

As far as Dharamtar pier, about ten miles from its month, the 
creek is At all times navigable to boats of 624 tonsy (250 khandu). 
Above Dharatniar navigation is difficult, and, *at low tides, 
impossible. A.t ordinary high tides boats ohfifteou toTi.st(60 khandis)^ 
at spring tides boats of twgnty-five tons (1 00. hhandis) can 
pass as high as NAgothua. But the passage alfnost always takes 
dvep ordinary sliced yessels two high tidfjs. Bc> much time is Wasted 
in'waitifig for water enough to cross thtj first rocks, fliat when tho 
sedbnd banner is reached the ebb has sot in and it is no long:!r 
passable. Large boats which can to Nagc'^thna only* at spring 
tidifs are forced to stay ihoro u|ifcil <4ho next spring tides. " In passing 
down the Amba, Nagothna must ’bf3 left ifithiti two hours of high 
tide. Duripg^ the dry season^ because the fido is thou higher and the 
wind favourable, the passage is made <taly at night. The Shepherd 
ferry bifiamors ply daily from Bombay to Rovas and Dharamtar piens, 
‘and, in th€3*fair season, there is a considerable traffic to N%^.hna, 
chiefly the teport of rice and the import of salt and fish. 

There are^four ferries across the Amba.. pf those ttie furthest 
up is at PAtansSi about three miloa above Naigoblma w here tlio 
Mahabaleshvar high road crosses the river. Theniext, about three 
miles below NAgothna, plies between Koleti on the right and Bendsi 
on *1116 Icdt. The next is between .Dharamtar and Vav© on the east 
or Pen side about ten miles fui'ther, and the last p-bout six miles 
lower is between ^lAnkuJo on the west and VAsi on thd east. 

The cluef sti'oams tliat dmn west to the sea from tho central 
AlibAg hifls, are the'xivas with a r^i^rth-jwesterJy oou|po of about six 
^iles to Surokhdr abc»ist ©ighf/ miles north ef AlibAg ; the Varsoli 
with a westerlj^course of^ about six miles to Varsoli, about two miles 
north of Alibag; and the BAj^ar With a north -we^^erly course of 
about^eight miles Alij)ag. • . ' * s'* 

* The Kundalika, or Rpha river, the main line of drainage for Central 
KolAhuv rises in the SahyAdris near the GarW^pass jli the^Bhor 
Btate,'^4bout twelve miles north-east of Kolad. After a^ westerly 

*^courefe of about tweul^ miles it meets ifie^ Jxide at Boha,*and, for 
about twenty ioiles more to the west and north^westf stretches a 
navigable tidal inlef faUsng iivtothe sea at B^ydaudA. The uppei* 
part of its course has scenes of great beauty, especially above KolAd 
where a rocky ledge dams the / water into a deep - winding richly 
woo^d reach Albont four tulles long hemmed by vodiy h^* Between 
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KoUd ^nd Roba, bed is rooky ajid tbo bawks \iigh some 
fme groves, and liero, though it fe,^a large river during the 

rains, iu the fair feascMi it is little; ^moro tl'/aii a chain of p,oo}s. At 
B^ha a stone, wharf *or tiause'^ay is used at sim'ug tides by boats 
of fifteen tons (GO hhdndis), and at other high tides by boats of fiVe^ 
tons. (20 hhandiny Buif, except. tbfe mins, the cre^k is dry for 
about twelve liourain the day, and vessels can refich the jiicr only for 
about an hour and a*half at each high tido*. About a mile below 
Bolm are several ridges rock through one df*whieh there is.only 
one narrow ch&nrrel, W'herO the Kevdanda forrylxjiat, if kept back by 
light or head winds, has often to stop and set i^s passengers on shoi*e. 
For five miles mom the watof is shallow with Mmeraus j^Syndbanks, 
Then, for the remaining fourteen miles to Revdauda, 1aav5gation 
is easy with water enough at all tides for vesfiels of «fi£ty tons 
(200 ldvandiH)\ • ^ ^ . 

Thremghout its whoJg le*tigth the creek Qi(^ the wooded hilhs, as 
Kundalika seems to mean, is very be^utiful.^ On both sides, behind 
a. bolt of salt and rice fields, the hills rise wooded and 

rngg<-^, Occasion-'dly a be^jd of the creek cuts off iis outlet, ami 
leaves a strcti'h of water, fis if an inland lake, In ]fiaces ovor a ih»Jre 
broad. The month of the crook is specially beautiful. To the nu'th 
arc the f^ph palui gjroves. and •orchards of Chanl and the ruined 
j’ortniruoBc ffirtificalums and clj^rchos of Revdanda, and, to #tho 
south, on 24 high headhiAd running Tialf across the mouth of the 
creek, tho picturosquo fort of Korlai. • 

During its ])assage Jicross the dist!*ict the Kundflifea receives 
o^ily two (‘oirsidorablo streams. Prorn tSo right, about fonj* miles 
above ^ ^hauK two streams join the creek in the villagfc^ lands^ of* 
Blioifang, the Ramraj w'ith a westerly course of about «ix, and tho 
Bnio with ^ sf)iitl)(n’ly course of about eight miles. Th» chief other 
tributary is tbo .Acliarlbd.g, wdiich, after draining ti-ie hills near the 
Janjira border, falls into the Kuadalika al^out ten miles below Roha.. 
In sirite of the SilBculties of the passage in tho five miles below 
Rolm, during the fair season, there is a considerable export clwfly 
of rice and firewood, and an impuit of fish and salt. Tho boats vary 
from five Iq fifteen tons (20-60 hhanJis), The river is crossed 
by four femes. these, one between KolM aiiS Pui, eight 

miles above Rohjf; jind jmothor between Roha and Aahtami ply- 
only during fiho nuny soaisson ; and two, below tidal li<nits, ply? 
throughout the one betw^een Padam anJI Khar^on about two, 
and the*(.>ther between Chavri and Shedsai* about eight miles west 
of Roha. ‘ 

Except- to a sniSill extent above Roha ^'C'here^t is raised by the 
bocbet-liftj^he water ictf the Kundalika is not used for irrigation. 

ThA Manlldd crook, which wfth the Kundalika. shares thc^ i^raiiiage 
of Central Koldba, does not pass more than lateen miles inland 
the ragged uplands tba# bound the Kundaljjlifc valley on the south 
and the Gh<J0 viailOT on. tihe west. Two small streams, one with a 
westerly course of about six miles, and tlie other with a south-easterly 
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* The word seema to be Xh-dyvidian khond bill, full of,* ha wooded/ See 
('aldwel1*e GramiOftr, 30, 456, 465^ 
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course '-oi iiboxi^t five miles, join at Koiidtliara about five ^milea 
sontb-east of (Jliosala fta’t, and stretch about five miles 
to Md-nddd, wh<?re iheymt^Gt tho^tidt? and jome& from Iho left 
by tbe^ f5dm an ^har* river. The* Mifrjddd *^iv^, after about , eigfit 
miCesbf a winding’ eoursd to the i^outb, falls into the Janjira ergsek 
about ten miiws from its moiitli. Below Mdhtiddd tiie creek, T^i^inding 
among high', wcdl-wooded bills, bas triany views of great l>eauty. 
Boats of as rnueb as fifty tons (2(i0 Ichantlifi) can reaob Mandfiid at 
springtides and bodts of 12^ tuns (50 Unaudia) at ^ordinary high 
tides. At spring /i<les smxili boate of about t>4 tons (25 hhaudis) 
can pass as tar as Milldte four miles above JMandad. 

In the south ♦dbo Savitri, or Banko^ creeks the cbiof of IColdba 
rivers, gathers cither directly or along its tributaries more than half 
of the district drainage. Rising iu the south-east^ corner of tho 
district, in the village of ojd Mahabak^shvar, it ruy's west for six 
niilos. It thou flows jri or tli-wc^st lor five miles and from about a 
soile below Poladpur rmKs noflh for xiboifr eight- iri^les. It then 
turns sharply to the west, and^ two milefS tjirther, meets the 
tide about two miles above the tuM'o of Muhdd. From Mfi^jad it 
i?3?^ih VI gable, buf roVky and winding, siu inih'.s west cto DdsgauTu 
Frojfi Dtisgacm it stretches aVKjufc six miles south-w^'^st .'HkI west till 
it reaches the border of the district, s nd from there, dividiug Janjira 
in the north from Ratndgiri in tluy^outh, passes aboid- twenty miles 
w€)st to tlm sea. Tho land aJoiig iTie banks of the Saviy'i is rocky 
and hi’1\y as fa» as Poladymr. It then sLw'tclies about- eight milf'S 
to Karribla dnd llajvadi iu a broad wcdl tilled valley. Kcar Mahdd 
there iif some rich land and high tillage, but further along near 
'pa^gaon sitid for about six miles below to the Jatyira borrlj^r, tho 
hills come cL)se io the riveris edge. Jn its course through the cufftrict 
thb Savitri I receives six large tri)>ataries, four from the aright 
bank, and two ^Vom tho left. The right bank tributaries arc the 
Kamthij which, rising in the Kdmthi hills, jpinS'Ahe Savitri after a 
southerly course of hmr iniltis. About len miles b?dow the meeting 
of ihc Kamthi and the Savitri iwS the Rdygnd-Kal, which, rising 
in the hills to the north of BUygad fort, flows south-east and south 
for about sis toon miles between the Rdygad range and the 
Sahyadris^ and tL^m, turning five miles to Ihe w^est, falls into tho 
Savitri about four miles above Mahad. A iTfctle below Mahad 
comes xhr^. GandhAri^ with a straight ^ southerly c<?iirse of about 
twelve nnlos lj>j‘lvvocn *the Rft'ygad and IMfSgaou hills. Six miles 
further, at Dasgaoii, conics the Gho^ river which, Vith its Iflf-ibutary 
the !Nijaainpur-Kjll, drai'^s the v^Ast anc]^ centre of thc^f district as far 
north as the KumlaVika vaJlc/. At Mangaon, aborft ten miles north- 
west of D^Lsgao^^, the (rbod, after a winding southerly course of about 
ten miles, »nd the Hizfimpiir-Kal, fe,fter a winding so#i:h -westerly 
ciifiXT^e (fi about eighteen niilos, join, and, after about miles, 
receiving the Pen fnfi%7 tho right, pass three miles Houth till they 
rneeWhe tide near Ghodegaoii, ;in old trade centre pnoballSy translated 
by Ptoloniy into the name Hippoi^ura.^ From Ghodogaon 

tile river passes abdut foim miles eopth and tw'o east, and fallBinto 


Thp form o) the nnnie in Ptolemy's proluMv Oho^lekul. 
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the fSivitri a lifetle^jbelow DaHfj^on, The two left tfiBuiaries 
‘ ai\j the Chola, after a northerly course/)! about ton miles^ joins 

the SAvitri close to Paladpur; the N Agesb van/ whioji^ , with a. 
noitherly course of aRou<*fourl< 4 /[jn iniloBj falls into the Savitri nearly • 
opposite Diisgaon. Thoug-hbaro rocky upl'inds ar(' nowhere IVir rAf/ 
alonK banks of all of those .ftreairts, is a considorable belt of 
i, rich laTid yielding two crops a year, and iu pjaees cm^ered with 
gardens and groves. 'At ^stiitablfs spots whero tiio banks aro steep, 
the backet andj lever-lift is used to water the I&tids along the banks. 

The HAvitri^is •navigable at high water as fa** as Dasgaon for 
vesBols dmwing ten foot. At Dasgaon there is jl stone'jelty at which 
native craft loa/cl aud dischai^e cargo. Vessels dra^rin^ loss than 
nine foot can at high-water spring-tides gc* as tar as M^Ad. Up 
to Mahad, at all times of the tide, tho river is navigable to small 
craft and evanoft?. Tho fiixtt»en miles a^oje tuo Rfltnagiri towm of 
Mahapral are^cxtromely^ difficult. A small hoat if it fails to leave 
MahAd within^ an *11001' of high wat^r will hardly further thaur 
Dasgaon. Kven btiovf Dasgaon ttic river is narrow'* and shoals and 
rocky «ncfs and ledges Jual^M he ])assage diffionlt and clangerousi 
A steam laau^h, running fi» connection with fsi:lepherd^s shcamo^*?, 
daily brings passengers tVorn JWukot to IbAsgaon. Jhit sailjng bruits 
oft(!n spefld tliCiiC or ^our days i«i working from Mahapral to MahAd. 
Tho eighteen miles west of' can bo passed at all tides* by 

vessels of tiv(' tons (20 ^ 

Tll(jre are four ferries art'oss tho Savitri, betsvoeu (.'iambhaft-khind 
and Kondivti about two imles ab(;vc M-lihad and betwBoh J'olAdpur 
aiyl Chari only during the south-west mon.^oon, betwoen^MaMd 
and I)jj||jdi usod fdl tlic year round but only at high tides, a»d botw^eu* 
Dasgaon and Gotth used at all rimes of the year and fit all tides. 

A fiftlr fcrf3%* on the Gliod rivi^r, betw'oen Tol and Vir £0l)out half^a 
mile above its moctingVith tho iSavitri, is used at hi^h tides. A sixth, 
cm the Nageshvaiu, between I'udil and Kosimbi close to where it joins 
tho Savitri, has since 1880 been superseded by a wooden bridge. 
Flo(»ds are not uiuximinon iu the Savitri. In 1852 many of theisi*'er 
Jjank villages in Mahad wei'e dahiagofl by floods of salt and fresh 
writer.^ In Jtily 1875 and in 1870 floods swept tho river banks and 
caused much injur)^ ^ • 

The three northerly sub-divisions have fifteen largo reservoirs and 
lakes ; 1>ut in Mfthad and Mailgaon there are none of any csoufidcrablek 
»ixo. »Six of the ^Yeon are in AlibAg/ The Alibag ^'osoi’voir, built 
in 1876 ^ont of municipal funds* including a donation of £2000 
(Rs* 20,000) by late RAviBahaduVphun^iraj Vinayak Bivalkar 
of AlibAg, has an area of about seven acTes*iand S greatest depth of 
about twenty foot. It bolds w'alcr alt tho yonr round. It has banks 
of earfJh witW a two foet thick puddle wall in the centre, faced^with 
stone pit^dung on the innpr side. It supplies the town w'itn wateai- 
thnmgh a ninc-iAoh earthenware pipe laid/ancler ground filong 
a distance of*aearly a mile and a half. Chaul has two rnservoirs ; 
the BovAJa reservoir, an old •Hindu worl^* w'Hih a greatest depth 
of fourteen feet, and an areapf about 2\ aefes ; it holds water 
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• ihrongbo^it tho,y(3av. The banka are’ of oarfeh except at onOi spiit 

where a inasonry datp. to 6aTry off water for irrigation was ]>niU m 
1874, at « present ’‘no water^ is allowed*, fpr imgation as the 

I whole supply is req».iired for drinkijpg anU Vtehing; The secojid 
<3ltaul reservoir, known ds the Naragaon reservoir, has a ^eatest 
depth of feet, and anvirea about t^ix aerns; it holds water 

all the round. Thoi'e is no masonry work. At NAgaon, 

between .Bevdanda and Alib&g, beaidea severai smaller )X)ads, there 
arc .the Shri ^Ja^^slivar and Pathardf reservoir^. The Sliri 
Nagoshvftr reservoir called from the temple of KdJjetdivar on its 
bank, was 'biiilt about 1773 during the time of Ilfighoji Angria 
(1759-1783). fit has masonry walls,' an area of about six acres, 
and a graktest depth of twenty-one feet. It holds water all tlic 
year round. The Pdthardi reservoir, built without masoniy, has 
a greatest depth of six fept and an area of ahout^i acres it is 
said, to have been dug. (during the time "of Kfinhoji (169.8-1728) the 
iicamder of ilio Angria family^ It holds \?^ator a?l tlio year round. 
At Akshi, on thfc sontli side of tlirf Sdkharor AliJ;>dg crock, is a very 
old reservoir with a greatest depth offoTjrteon feet, an area ot about 
a^ircs^ and*a silppljrof water that lai^ts throxighoxt the year. 

Veil 1ms six large reservoirs, of whitjh four are at Pen, one 
at Vawi, ’and one at Vadav. 'J'he KAsar, lake^at 3?on, biy'h without 
masonry about 1627, has an are.a^f about six acres. There is much 
sill, and, at the end of Mj^y, only twj& or three of water 
remain^ The Kh^ivandtU reservoir, built "tiboui the same time idsu 
witlioub mslscinry, has an alna of about ihroo acres. At the end 
of May only two or ••thi'ee foot of water are loft. The Chdmbhar 
»»j’esprvoir, Jmilt about 1750, has an area of about five and 

a ilcptb of obout seven feet. The Water- works reservoir, ^rmed 
b;y dammin'^ a small valley in the hills near l^T, ifias ilta area 
of about five s^^croa and a grew test depth ‘'of about twenty-five 
fot't. There is no silt and it holds water throughout the year. 
Tliore is an earth dam finished In 1876 with a puddle wall several 
foe;t-fhJ''^ centre, faced on the inside with stone piti,‘hiug. Its 

wmter is earned about half a fniJe by a line of earthemand iron pipes. ^ 
The Yasi rower voir, built ab'out 1777, has an area of thirty acres and 
a groatosl dopth^of twelve feet. The Vaddv reservoir, buDt in 
!8t)2, haR.HaTi area t»f ten acres and a greatest of eight foot, 

^ Of tluttlirci? chief Itoha reservoirs «^one ;[» at- A^htaftii, one at 
Sangadta, and one at Slehda.* The Ashtarni lakc^ across the crock 
from Boha, has an area of about eight acres and a gnTiatest^depth of 
twenty feet. Il holda\water*througVat the yeof.v The SangAda 
reservoir, about thfee miles w^est of Roha, has on ^rea of about seven 

• jM^res. It is shallow and its water is usfjdfgr cattle drinking. The 
stone pond n.t Mehda, about three miles north of Roha,^was Imilt in 
jfcfco tlM’i of Peshwa BajirAv IX. (1796-1818).^ 


^ IJlisides the»&.many smaller poncir, are scattered over tho dSstric^ In 1854 there 
were iii Awgria^K fCoidbft londs hoUlioj^ irater from five to twelve months, and 
varyiji;;;; Tnun 2240 to 112 f^et Ju circuniferoiice. Of the whole number 143 wore mere 
oxi,ovatioii« without built sidesj ten wore in ^oomplcta repairVit-h' stone and morpir 
fc4i»h*B, ;ui<< of sev-en the sides were only partly built iUum, < rov. ScL New Series 
HbMh Vll. 36, • 1 
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Acpordiiig to the CoUoctor’a return for 1880-81, J.hcrc ■fraro 4061 * 
'Wells, of which S-lb had steps and 3851 hhd ng &te}>a Of *tho step 
.^0116 302 ■were*in'"'Aiy)ag, 217 in Pen, eighty-one in Ro^a, thirty- 
tbVee in M^ngaon, s8id‘t77 in Mah&d ; of the* stepless wclla 2157 
ip Alib^, #12 in Pen, 202 in Boha, 423 in Msingaoh, alhd 
627 io*Mah4d.^ . • * » * 

The rock of th® district is trap. In the plains iF is fourtl in 
tabular masses a fe’sr fo(j|; below the soil and •sometimes standing 
out from tho ^rfaco. In the hills it is tabulJr* and* is also fuuud in 
in-egnlar may^s’aud shapeless boulders varying fr^^few inches 
to several feet in diameter. In many places tho surface of the trap 
has a rusty hue showing the presence of iron.“ , • * 

There arc three hot springs, at Unheri near N4goihna and at 
Son and Kondivti in Mah4d. The spring at Unhciji Budfutk, about 
six miles nortn-east of Ndj^jthua, is in h plain dose to the fort and 
old town of d?ali. Pnem NAgothfta to Ifliheri tho road takes a 
groat curve, about tvto miles south ‘one mile ca'^i And three miles 
north. The spring has a cistern of cut stone twenty-five cubits 
sqiin# and floored with '^dbd. 'llto ■water is tliree feet deep. /PW 
K'l^rings at f?r»u and at Kondivti, about a mile and a half casT of 
Malitid, jjro about fifteen feet above the sea level and have tWo 
cisterns erf cut stone, two'for upper class Hindus and Mnsalmans, 
and one for Mh^,rs and other lo^^•rfl!}l^ people. One of the cisfems 
at Son w'ns*described in t837 as about rdno feet long sevefl broad 
and -two deep, floored with strong planks perforated to* let tho 
water pass through, and with sides of rod stone. The temperature 
of the water was 109° both at the scrface and in the holes in th<i 
flooaS^'l'lie stream that runs from the well is used in gjnwing fice. 
Tho ^ater is^insipkl and sulphurous to the taste, thouj^on aualjg^is 
no trace of iron, sulphur, alkali, or iodine was found. Tlie Kondivti 
spring, whose cisbMTi is in ruins, is somewhat cdf)ler than tho Son 
spring. Tlio c«itcm8 were formerly much frequented by persons 
suffering from skin diseases, dyspepsia, and rheumatism.^ People 
of all castes still bathe in tho sprpigs, hut none stay for any tim^ 

I'ho year joay be roughly divided into four seasons, the rains fi-om 
J uno to October, the damp hot 'weather in October and«November, 
the cold weather L'om December to March, and the dry hot weather 
from March t« Jnnd! Tbb«climate of Alibdg differs someivhat fro^i 
tho rest of the district! The rainfall,*averag!lug about eighty inches, 
is said to be ligbtor than in parts nearer the Sahyd!Hris, the air at 
ether times is^mper, it .is free from hoP.winda, and has almost 
al'ways some serf breoae. • / • 

In the end of May loi^ masses of clonda begin to gather and pile ' 
over the , Shbj^Adris. Tho westerly breeae, that has been blowing 

^ r- -r- — ^ 

^ In Angria^ t^re wc»re (1854) 2111 wells ot which 1009 were itmxl for 

drhildn^ind 1012 for (if the Utter numl^ 468 woi'o Urge and M6 wore 

etnadL Ilio greateat uuilnSber of woHs was in eocc»anat Dliuitatious, along tho ecu 
shore, anil tiiie Uaet.iti tihe salt tia^s whore somo villages wore alw^ut two miloa 
frcirq toir wells. * * Bom, Gov, ftoh Now Sorios (1854), Vlh ;h 

* Bom. Med. and Phy, Sjoc. Trans, (183S), 1. 358- • • 
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* for weelk/, and, after one or two showery, the rains bftrst, 

generally with heavy thunderstorms, in the firsj fortnight (?£ 
June. ,Tl».o soiit^h-west w<ud agaift freshens, amd blows, more or loss 

* fiercely or fitfully acfiording to the season, till t€e end of Septembir. 

In^ordihary years, daring* most of this time, the sky is covered T^th 
clouds, the bursts of rain and*winJ.being fiSreest fin the latter part 
of June ancJr throughout July. The air is cool and fresh, and 
from the damp sometimes feels almost colj[. in the drier years the 
rain ceases for days/ 8r oven fpr a week or a fortnigjit, sometimes 
with a pleasant stnong breeze, but generally with soiiie still steamy 
days before f])e rain i^ain sets in. The rain returns, which are 
given bclo^ in fletaij, show for AlibAg for the twenty-three years 
ending 18€t)j a fall varying from 144 to 40 and averaging about 
eighty inches. There is a general local belief that JJie rainfall in 
the inland sub-dtvisions i^ i|iuch hojivior than in Alm^g. In most 
parisp of the district, »xocpt towards thejr close, Jhe rains are 
flwnsidered healthy. , * 

Either a littlc*before or a little after the boginiiing of Oefcobor the 
soijth-west wind drcjps and the rain ooasos. (Clouds continno to 
hS:i^ ab*ut and ^ccasionaUy, with a waritf wind from t-fte east, thetc 
aretjeverg thunderstorms. The air is charged with electricity, the 
sea breeze fails, and the nights are •close and, oppress! vi*.^ This is 
the «inhealthiest part of the veap^-^By the middle of >3ovomber, as 
the niglits lengthen, the mornings gTow#L5ool, and the* Jand wind 
begins •to blow before daybreak and flic sea breeze in the 
afternoon, * ^ ‘ ^ * 

Decettibor, January*and February ai‘o the cool months, generally 
with cleiir uights and heavy dews. Along the coast the is 
seldom oppressive, and the nights^ thciugh cool, are not often cold. 
Infiind and tlio south, except for u few 'weeks in Saftiuary and 
February, the middle of tlio days are hot aud'the nights, especially 
ill parts where fchcki are streams and forests, soiTfc4jmes feel bitterly 
cold. There is generally a breeze in the morning, but the after- 
nooiis and ovonings are often still. During the -whole of the cold 
wi5athor there are occasional ^cloudy days, with still warm nights. 
In March the dews begin to fail, and, in the inland parts, the days 
begin to givw^ hot.^ The heat inoroasee in April qnd May, becoming 
oppressive ^11 the inland parts of the district witji not trying winds.’ 
As the vv’^fest b]’oezc freshens in May, It is JEelt ovot the grcEiter 

• 5 M 

• • if 

^ In (April- Maj') 1771, whep^Alr. Fofhew went see the hot near Ddsgoon, 

the heat of the aunwas (Werpowering* Hot winds generally preTailed from the middle 
•of March till ihe heginiiing of the rainy season. These scorching blasts began about 
ten in the morning ami continued till sunsgt : by mSon the bliick»od furniture 
became like heated inctal, the water more than tepid, and the air so j>arohing that 
fe^lfciCuf^ptaiis could long bear it, were it not for the coolness of the nights to lessen 
great degree the Ijeat oMho day. At Ddsgaon the tliermometer atffitinrise in 
the hi>u8e. was seldom abovl «ghty degrees ; hut at nooii^>u th.e same it often rose 
to U 2* Orient. Mem. I. 19.S, On his y^i\y from lh£k)gaou to Mdnd\^ on the AUbi&g coast, 
near KhaiuhUl, ». village tAf-clve^las north of p^sgaon, the hot iwinds set in and 
blew furiously for many hours, * Clouds of dust/ he wrote, ' burning like the ashes 
of a fnniaoe continually' overwhoJroed us ; and we were often suAojln^d by the little 

* whil■l^vinds, called Uigatyda or devils, a name not ill-applied to ihejr (jQCuliar charaO' 
ifriati^s of heat, activity, and x/Iischici,’ Ditto, 205* 
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partf 0f the distriet^^and . in west Alibiig, and in some pi^rts ni'Jioha and * 
Pern wljpre it blows free and strong, the cljniate in May is hoalthy 
and pleasant. for cold w^i^ther fevers in tlfc forest 

tracts, and for, oceasionM oTitl)reaks of cholera# iu tlu^ hot weather, 
th{fr climate, from December to June, is generally healthy. 

The following Statement sliowe that*iii Alib%, during tho twenty- 
three years ending 1880, the rainfall varied irorn i^4 inches in 
1878 to forty in 1871.*anc|,avorag!ad eighty inches : ^ 

• . AUUg JRamfalU 1858^1880. 
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Th% Alibilg thernioinotor jeadings, for the five years ending 1879, 
show tlnit M»y is the hoi^^st month with an (fktrtoio maximui^'df 
95*2 and an - extreme miuiTunm of 80'0, and January the eoUost 
month aji extreme mavniuvi of 87*0 and an extreme inmimuin of 
02*6. Tho mean daily range of thermometer is gi‘eateat, y)'4, 
in January ;^iid lefrist, 8* 4,^in July. Tho follow'ing' statement gives 
the details : • * / 

AV^hdg Thi!rifAimet^ r RrndmtgSi 1875 -1879. m * 
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. 'CHAPTilE ‘II- / 

• ‘ PRODUCTION’, 

Thjbi onjy mineral Wticb. is known to oconr is iron, o£ wludi traces 
are found in tlie lafcerite in difiEerent parts of tlio district. As tlie 
rocks and* hills ivre of basaltic trap good building" atoi^j} is cveiywhero 
readily found The cost 0t 4^arrying is^jrom Oj?. to 7#. (Rs. 3 -Ite. 3 J) 
tho loo cubic foot of g3bd sized rubble. Largo *squdre-cut stones 
cost from 6d. te Is. {as. 4-8)*thtt cubic foot.- There is no want of 
road metal. Within a mile of the quarry, the*oast of quarrying, 
1ir^e4ddnff and casryiig varies from 125. (Rs. 4^-Es. ^) the 

lOlJ cubic feet, • 

• 

Sand is plentiful in all rivers and erpeks carriage is* the only 
elc^Eienit of cost. Building limeimmes as a rule from Bombay or 
Sitlsette. In the black soil near Kihim. ]jjpL Aiibdg and, in parts of 
Mangagn, good nodular lirno, kanjeur, is foend. But it is in email 
quantities, 'attd the- cost oi gathering is more than the freight 
from Bprabay or SAlsette.* Shell! iine is burnt in small quantities 

^libag ^nd other places on tho coast. It is not sui^d for 
masonry wotk and is chiefly used for whitewasliing ; it is maoe only 
fo« local us€» Ordinary tiles^ water vessels, and cheiri>#bri(4;s are 
ma<io more or le^ all over the district froirr ricc-fiold clay.* But 
there is no really' ane clay from which pottery dr good bricks can 
be jnadc. Bice husks are an excellent tile and brfek-kiln fuel and 
are^aed for burning shell lime^ Tho price of wheel-made tilew 
varies from (is. to 7«, (Bs. 3-^. 3i) the 1000, and English pattern 
bricks cost about £1 (Rs. 10) the 3000. 

Ivolaba ns fairl/ rich in forests. Except some patches along the 
banks of •ci’ceks and rivers whieV yield maTigrcjYe and other 
brush woc^l the Kohtba^forests are all orf the slopes and tops of hills. 
The northern ^jub-diviaions. Pen, A.Iibag and RoUfi, with bolder and 
more clearly marked hiirrangea, fewer people, and a,#]arger area of 
• rice land, aro well WQoded/and haiB©' largo rj^* forests. Tho 
nouiiiern sub-divisions, *Mdngaon and MahM, with lower and more 
sloping hills, a denser and probal^y an alder popnlcjfion, and a 
siaafl|frnrea under rice, are thinly wooded and have *£ew fbrests, 
jrtfSst of the hill slopes being set apart forthe growth of ooar|ie grains. 

Besides the discohuectod wooded ravines and'ten^ces in the 
Sahyddri hills, the npl»;iyjs brought under tho^ charge, of the forest 


’ ^JateriaJs £or .the greater, portion of this chapter hava l>een Httppliod by Mi, 
\V. G. Bethani, Assistant Conservator of Forests, Kolaba. 

I • • 
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depaartmeut in 1881, and the deteobed paifccbes of tdnjjber f9,*Mahdd, • Chapter II 
all twgther oeire^g an aarOa of 153 miles,* the JCoMlm Froduetioa. 

forests may btf ipbnpod into tpr^vo blocks or rttuges, in - 
Afibdg, five in iPeh, Ime.ln, Ndgothna, one bet^feon Ndgotbim;^q^^ 
and AUb%, Ona in 'west Koba, and one in west MAngoon. Iheso ■* “>'■ 
blocks ‘or ranges ^Oclndfe a i;#4^b9y esfimated area of about 124,000 
acres or 194 sqnaaPe nnles^ ■ , ^ a ■ 

‘ Dbe Angria chiefs* were nsirelal.' to - guard tbeir tunbo^> and, in 
1840, when tl^ Eoldba state fell W the Biiiftib ite teak and black- 
wood were valnabl® both in quantity .and in quality;.® In Alibdg, 
on the slppas and. flat topa of the nUla l^t run throngh the 
sub** division ' Srom “the to tke sou are® still some 

krge and valu&blo for^fa These forests may be arranged under 
three blocks, ^ttkeshvar in li^ie north. Sdgargad in the centre, and 
BidvAghj-Bheleshi ini the senth. The p^sKEanvA* Block, in the 
north-west, has an estimatdd area of about 4000 acres, and includes 
the forest lands' of seve'&teen vfilagqs of which sixteen belong t* 

Government, and pnd, Kaukosh'fwr, is alienated.^ Except a little 
mark^abie teak'in KAvddedhe forests of this Jilock are little ^9^ 
than brushwwod,^ most o? which is fonnd in theyillage lands- or 
Sdral. The natural outlets for the produce of these fore^s are^he 
ports o£*Mitadva imtho aiorlh and of Bevas in the east. The 
BA-aboadBlook includes the slojj/ae of the range that rises beyond 
the valley te the south of J^anfceshvai? and strekdies about niiv> miles 
south-easti to the Pir jmss, the line, of oommumeation tetween 
Poynad and Bovdanda. This block h& an estimated %rba of 10,000 
acres and includes the forest lands of thirty vi^ges, of which three 
Munedi, SAgaou, and Velat-mse aUensted.* The w^^ elop« oP., 
tbftsefhiUfiJ, including tb.© fotest latiSls of Mtin0Va>' Ttmdalf Bli4b Man, 

Mule, -Kuwl- and SAgaon, are a* present bare even o:> brnsLwobd, 
andj in the south, tlfe lands of VadAv, Veloli, and Bherse have but 
a scanty suppiy of trees. The rest of the sloj^es, eapecially near 
Bigargadj are vrSlh ^voodod containing, a lairge stock 6£ teak much 
of it gnarled and stunted^ but of it, as in Rule about aatnile 
to the north of 8Ag»rgad/^ll •grcvrti. 'Eicoept seme fine mango 
groves the slopes of this blcuk' .d© not contain much evergreen 
forest. Such the hill tops as app and fldi are bare of trees 
and are tet oay>artly' fpr tilBiago partly f ^ grazing. These forests are 
regularly WorSfed, thef^atlites b>eing.,g^si®rayy confined t# stunted 
and gnarled trees** pi^uhce passas either west tg Alibag or east 
along tha A:liM^rI)haram^ ji^ad to the Bhakarvat boat station 
cm a fcributarji of tto Dhajpwutjar cteek. JJh© third or BiDVAOLE- 
BHBtOfiHi Bwe* Snoludes, ,th© south-easteirti s^flon of the Ahbag 


iiiltmg tjh^hordert of lacliided in this total. • 

i3^e, VanAli* chfindioli, S4tfi^iar, K&inilxli, 
Jhir(Ui, Avie^ DhoSAvda, 


^ A lari 

» Bom. -Vil. " 40 . ^ 

’ The sereni^n grillage* B/Mt: 

PlUambe, BelotL BsdutoH, ‘ 

Wimdva, and Kc^^reJSi. 

.“The thirty 
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r lulls wlij61i is cQimdcted bj a wood^ mth 
aud niuB parallel with. It^ scretchitig about t\Tu wili^ 
five m^lef^ soutiLi. This is perhaps the finest fo^si^ 

It^s an estimated 'area of 14,000 /teres %nd^&(dn:dM’ 
lands bf'sixteou villi^es, df 'vrhich one, Kolgbarj is «U^B4ed;V' Hlscept 
the lower slopes which are pare teak, J&a hulk tlds^ IbreSt is., of 
even^een tiubor. [The upper slopes 'audjuany o£ the fai'H tops .ace 
thickly covered with evergreen timber, with a ww tillap^ clemru)^ 
and small hamrets Of'Ohangars, Thd^ors/and . Giuuled 

and decaying timber is rcmlarly out and taken , bat of the forest, 
chiefly west to and Bevdanda wd ewt to the !B^karvatand 

Sdmbri bokt stetion^. 

Of the fiix Pen blocks, beginning from the north, the NoB5*H-jA<?r 
Pen Ranoe, along tho sonthem slopes of the hills thnl; separate Pea 
from Karjat in xhslua. Vast aft estimated area of 5S00 acres and 
includes the forest lands of eight villages which ^he, Ashti, is 
klicnated.^ Towards the northiwogt the slopes of hbese hills are at 
present hare. Further to tho east then^ is some teak bn tho lo’tnr 
qjpd^some evergi‘§en forests on the nppb.' slopes. But the hSls do 
not-at pi'esent yield any timber. The next group of forests, which 
mat he called the Bast Pjbk B^^0CK, has an area of about 5500 afrros 
and includes the forest lands of tho lour •villages, KhAnAw* 

ChdVni, and Tuksai that lie in;, ife. extreme east of the belt of Pen 
that runs across to tho Poona border. Tliis is a welV grown and 
valuable fotpst'chiefly of tealj witli some Evergreen timber in tho 
upper slopes. Most of tbf> produce finds its way by rail to Poona. 
Further' north, at the* northern end of the , more easterly range of 
^ Trills that divide the Bhnfta froui the Pen river, is the Baj^vpA- 
MAiiEvAdt BtiOCK including 1600 acres of the forest lands of 
two villages,^ Thotigh .the area is small it is thickly cerFered with 
timber almost all^^if it teak, The produce finds jts way to Bombay 
by the Bhiroa river. In the more We.sterly Of ,the ranges that 
divide the Bhima from the Pen river, along ite -western slopes close 
to Ifee borders of the Bast Pen Block, the RJLM}iAj>AeHAt Ranok. 
This has an estimated ar^ of 7.0(JO acres and includes the forest 
lauds of twolvn yillagoe,® of which seven, with au srea of 4500 
acres, are Silvarsai, Sapoli, Pimpalg«K)n,,Mingrul, 

PAneda, aiYd V Akral, Of the dovern’^nt villages Kdpdrli has som& 
asrfjil tofli, and Aghai^and BhSxuni a *gpod.mixtnre of evor^en 
forest and tea^ the rest of Ih© forosts are po6r; Some, of the 
produce finds its wuy by rail to. Poena and some by sea to Bombay. ^ 

To tho south-weeti acfpss tb.? Bhog&v%ltIi or Pen river, isthe.Mi^* 

. Bokoas Beoce. This centres in the. great. Mira Bongor.hill and has 
an estimated area of about 9500 acr^ incluidtEig the .for^ hujds of 


itA , 'kblglMr, 

Knisliet'BBmoU,. Btdva^al^ of M&tbsd V$a^ , 

^ rk« eight vilkgos 4ur«, Kai wfflftwl v 

Aphti, and OhoU. #• 

* Dh&vtii. Sftvaraja, BA|k>U^ M 

Um(ii% PAneda, VAkriil, phdW, a^gKai. ^ 


^ TJne auction 

Kosuihbliii; finii , 

Borgliar, BheltMiMt^aiiiA^uiLO. 

^TL«ei|* “ 
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r Tho timber is pyire toabi on the Chaptw l£. 

«i|kB®rea,a toreafcs. on ^K>®r slopes and till tops. * ProdUfitiOB. 
0 a.'iROiae of uopcs is a sprinkling the myvobalan -bearing 

oJiebafe. T?^e /orests are workM deparftnSn tally, • 

; |a )^^<56 Jnding its way to Btrtabay- either by the Pen’or* ' 

' b^/ihg^i^othna iriHiyer- *; Soaih ai Mim Dougaf the hills that ran 
to'l^ m.tb«> Bhor st^e iiud which may bo ealWd the (Iast 
jtUifoe, kaiTe an estiipated forest a^ of 10,000 acros 
iaciudirg .i^e forest Innd^of twenty^one OoToymneift villages.'^ The 
produce ;of the^nkio northbrn Tifli^os is almost putii'ely teak, and 
of tho twelve *sontlipm -Tilhiges gailjy t®a3c and paHly evergreen 
' forest, llie best and most*vnluabte foreatS are dn the oentml 
yillagp of Kondgaon about two mtleB noith-Oas^ of N^ot^na. The 
forests of Chikalgann in tte e^ts'mne have a special Yolne from 
thellt large number -of ftirdrtjtrees which j^ichi from twenty-four to 
tw^onty-eight t&^' (60- 70 •k/taridu) of mjjrobalans a year. .The 
forests are wdlrked depaftraentally, tho produce finding its way bj 
the Ambo rivehto^ombay. • * • 

When about half way acErwss the district, the ran^ of hills that 
BC^iarates Ndgothna and ^libag on the north frj^in Buha on*ih8 
fKtnth, sends a spur northwards which for about six mil^s divides 
NagothnS .from Alilj^g. The •forests on these hills, which may be 
Styled the Btikbu. Ranos, have £ 1/4 estimated Area of abeiitSl/iOO 
acres and isclmlo the fomsl lands o^. sixty-three villagea. .Those 
villages may be arrangeu into three groups j forty-three <eastem 
villages of which fijurteen hold the nd^th^t Niigothilh. and twonty- 
uyjo the south or Itoha , slopes ; ® eight central villages Jn the 
northern spur of which fbnr hold tho eastern or Ndgotlum and fptnr* 

' the western ot* Alibdg slojies *, ^ aiQ^d. twelve, western viMages eight 
holdin.^^ the horth or Alib&g and four the scmth or Bbha slop*,*^ 
fa the eastern secticm the forests are somewlu^ broken >aid irre- 
gular, butronghl^ TOO limber on . the portitem or-^agothna slopes is 
Chiefly evexgreen and op. the southern or Bolia slopes chiefly teak. 

Tn the central or northed spur, the timli^r, lioth on JJte easteipn or 
. iJAgothna and on the yre^rn tir'AJibSjg slopes, is almost entirely 
evergreen. , iffhe western slopes- of this sginr are much the most 



twelve in' tlie 


' Kolioti.' 
tJvJatexi 

Sfailoabi, TdmBoH, 

'Hed<4S, Oodsai* iHiiUaai, Ydn^i, AmbdofiM^ 

VaiT«Wi'3i^ Fiftgodn, TCfee o(|0tord lUdiUi villft^ Bre, begi&uiii£ tr<^i the 

wiast, PiU, Bbikft, Nigd^^r Nidi, 

Mntl 


Pjli i iii ^iifti MadlkSli T«^ra7[idoli, BotutAon, l>h4UiJurtsai, Mwai. 

I Ehtimh, 

^ Tliie Jfgur ^dgdtlma. villagi^ are««Kadwc 0 / ICuhitt, Beud«he> mi Shihu i the 

& sibldil pM of Bidrtele, AStd'Mrt (d MihdiL 
^Tlte eight weate^ Atifetg vilfeieftiMW* Jd&lSte., JMmntj, BtoxnAug^ 

Vat^apsoUt TbIoU, «:i^. vtljagw egre, 
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Moha, 


thickly iToode^, being 

sot the %io8t f alaable lojK^et . in. the dietnot. h : 

‘ the forests oii.the nbr^or Alib&g slopes and 

thosje "oil the sonth.or ]^ha sidh' are teakt> ^e ip Ohttvra is 
,ai valuable a 'blobk of*timber as hny in the dif^ei^. . The w^ole 
Sukeli range is worked d£ipart.nE!entaUy, thue .pc^noe leanpg the’ 
district by ^e Ndgothna and Boh& creeks. \ 

The B'Oha forest lepds may be . roughly, .tpro^pe^ into BoaJt*. 
HabbJLn Biiock. These foreets are xihielly fonad^j^w two inaiit 
hues of hills and op some TOnheetic^.^nrs ^ioA poaks. , l3ie two lines 
of hills are thb low ipnge l^t ypas'jtsralli^ hind j^kise 
bank* of &e ik)^ t^Ter, hom .Bi^liyad ii$ont-^brh ^^^8 of 
hLoMd tOciShed^ apoat five^doS a'es.t.bf 'EohK- The ^er iin^ |of 
hills isih thewestj .f£te ranjroi^at on thprriwlerunmag^bri^^ ^dsnmth 
separates Roha the^hbsdn. '^hind'Boha'betn^b the B<dia 
range and the Habsdn ihills ih^e is mnoh' rough eoaatry with some 
^irly wooded hill sides. The area of the ^hole bbcxlc is estimated 
at about 17,000 acres. The i^y^seven yilla^es,whbise forest lands 
ere included in the Roha Plab^n blockcm|^. .%c arranged into "ifour 
%'f^psji eighteefi of'whioh hold the north dopes the line of hills 
to^he Bodth of the Rpha rivei’, from Rd’&'vad' four -miles' soil’d! of 
Eeidd' about ten miles west/Jo Boha.^ ‘ ^mogt the only,^roduce of 
thn.forest lands of these village^, stunted teak.. The section of this 
range, to the went- of Boha, iut^n^s tbe ^jds of tMrtoeh villages, 
four td,the noi#h, three at the western end, end mx bn the southera 
slopes.^ The' produce of this secidon. of the Boha range is partly 
teak rgrtly erergrean tfinber. "In. the roni^ /hilly ground to t^e 
c^n,th*westcof .Bonn and between Bbha and ihe Habsan border,: ten 
&oWnmeni^ and one alienated village (Y£b) have some. ti^nnd 
evsrgrem greets.* the western bordbr oE Boha^the^ forest 

belt includes;. the lands thiHcon -villages, one of which .Mumbrsli 
in the eotUh \i|iehated.f .^lmost..tlie .whole>bf thesb hill..(do^B 
are covered with evergreen' feftes^ widch, especially near, Bh&lgaon 
in tl^ south,, yielbe largo^ q[bantities. pf. cipoiced iiuid. diseased timber. 
The pro.dnoe goes to Bombay by ihje .^l^.. .Snd Id&nd^ creeks. 
Across tho Mbnddd cre^ji fepts eotiLth bf "^Ha, thpaforoftt- Wds 

of four Mingapn friliages, Oi^e, Kiha^j R^dr^itd 

form 

in area, in othor tile Jd^l^ Jlbpes 

gradually passes ink) i^per evbs!gre«fla.^foreht& '; . ,•«» - . .- ;. i ■ ■ . 

As has. already ^'been'noti.oed^ ihe ..Bel^^;ri 'foroste,'-^ 
chiefly ^ikoii the lower iloges and. brer^ndn'ti^j|^ osn^^.i^per 


' IXilfl names atV). Se^va'd, Bfarit, - TaJavli, P4k -1^ Sad ' - 

KMRt, SKaiidie, KUe, 'Diult&v,’ VAslii, LindKar, Botghsr, 'XaJegbar, Giufwti* ' 
Vam, Bhimesb-var, tad Hoha. ■',» 

^ The was w. see, <m thi luirth. B^dSidvadi, Xi«H|&r;,.iKbdtfaah,djueJ^ 'ibai.$lie' 
rest.* An Khaa/di- Sbaddui. ! '-oh Im*.' B oadi.'* {3aw3|{|Bn>i ’’ 


. JSTandw; and fnsther east* Selgad, TimlMli, Btasaahet, ..... 

’ * 1%e .iatuea aM, Kaxavli, Kokbsn, Bbfloilft , BahivU, SAtseU, KhSiidiUt" 

MariA^, K&ati, OopAlvat, BhOgaen, KsndisiKbsrd and VSt:', asd^smbroti. ' 
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Cittlaui*} . 

* • 


* XOIiiBA. 


i 


Blopda«nd ww tpo B^iiered to bo divided into bldolts, and 

in the BtdH3ffidKOli> thoagh them itT&nm fittjr^ight to fifty* 

mne oUIob of laad^there u no fpreRt of any suse cr importance. 

Hihe foUovriiig iabt^ elume tbe chief details oi the twelve let^diug 
iColiba fta^t bloQks «Qd jtaages 

SaMbe^ Fore^ Blor1t» and 18^1 
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9m 

i 
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0 
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10 

1 
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1 
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i 
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1 
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b 
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1 
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Hevdauda andj 

Mifihn 


Rati tu Poona 
Til Ifiia rl f r 
tUll to POOTU 
Pen nvBi toj 

^Aff(lrhut db Pui{ 
riteis ® 
jNAitfu'^ttiiereol:, 

Mt^>thn(i BiiUj 
Kobe tfiookB 

lf>tiiiAH&udid 

UAutUd 


In ihe central AhljdghtllH, on thn sb^es Tilira Pon§af and a few 
other plaoo<i in Pen and Kd^thna^ lu the deeper Sahydkin r vines^ 
and along the BabsaO border m the west are aoiao weiy rvh 
evergreen foreats But tho balk of the timber i" teak coppice. 
From Z^'cmbt r to May when the teak branches are bait^ almost all 
the hill aides look bro^ or niisfy grey. Bat don'’g the rainy and 
farly cold months (3ane*I>eoembmr), when the toi^ is in leaf, many 
uplands and wooulaads are a rich deep green, tommg m tho Uter 
months to a russet brown. 

• The nghts of Bovntnmont over teak, blaokwuod, and sandalwood 
oil nnalienatet. land, and, over all trees on wai>te ^uds, have always 
been euforoed. Bat thoi^ wan no special conservancy ^ill ISOo, 
when IColiba n|d Katsidgiri whre fomed into one lorest charge and 
placed nnder a EuroTCan ^cer. ll^rom that time the 'Work oi 
marking jaods td^ kept as foreets has l^n steadily canied on, 
and, by 1978, idiont 2SK) aijnare nsdee l^ad been sot apart. In 1 879, 
before the UPdreft Jtfib 7JI,0f 1878 oatnodn fo^, la$:^ additions were 
made by gnaetting ni* nl} available hind suiM for the growth 
of trees. ThMe aqdil&citts have saised the forest area to about 847 
miles. * The settletiiient u£ daimtf to lands then included as fpreat,is 
still goin^ on, 

In 1888, w)ma %{pjwtid OjBoer imeC fitst appomted, lus staff waa 
exceedin^y ssaatl. Additions of tmnpttaryi^ai ds were made from 
tune to tune. Bat it wtat not tiu 3 878 that a xull staff was appointed. 
In that year tho ICohOm forest <^cer was freed from tSu> ^rge of 
tho Ralnagui leraets^ and the BfUba staff was nosed td the following 


Oiapter II 
Prodofitum. 

^ VfgrartB 
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CSiai^ Il> , 
Srodnetiom. 


Forests. 
St^f, * 


strength. Oi»e district forest officfer his ’^r^s inad m^sewngei^^ . 
eia: ran'^ers and fD^jes^jaft in charge of 

goards jn charge of roiuids^ an^ 148 beaf- gtardeiip ohi&ge (SEhstotlJ 
or village clastera.^ Of the rouna gpards ^wtdl -i’aiDgerjftad'^ l^^ 

* Sas hue as a cleric, and,*o{ the beat goarils :i^£e^ IbrtHit#* and 
round guard Los one as » mesflen^er. T^etilc wmost 
reyenne-yittlaing troe ; other tmber is ^eldo^idut. KolSbe-4^1c is . 
verj hard close-g^itied and strong. Bnt, isce^t. in m the 

^ixed Sagaigfid £oee^ where 'there a^ some mah ei^lght 'Snd 
clean grown treo^ the te»e& i$ smiiJS, oreol^, ’a^' gmwled. : -ils 
most of th^fdrests want narsing, care is tshen.toi'Haiit ith# bot^gs 
to the ^ures tipi^eF. The onttarn is .thinreib^ of 
Most of jit is out in .small blodcs and -sent iety bcMst to ' Sonibaj aa 
firewoodj The re^ ^ds its Way by cart to, th^ ' OeocaiD' tmere 
it is used as rcK^ ral^r9 and hbososbefuSiS. Tbe^ ’people of the 
district meet mo^ of //Eeif wants for •honbo- hnilding and for held 
. tools from the trees growing on ' their holdings. * The dwellers 
in forest villages are aJlowdU tt> ta^fi dead a;pod front the forests 
.for fuel. Ontsiders have to pay bmjhe dead wood, isddn^pasSes 
•at*the forest tod gdte, the foe being fd.*(d pies) a headload and, Is. 
a eartlofid. 


Minor forest produce, simh as fruit, gunfSaand gi’ass^yiold but a 
small levenue. Till 1878, the sight to collect myrcbalans or MrMs, 
the lipiry of the TenmnaJia’chebtila, ^as farmed and brought a 
revenue of^£30 (Es. 300). Baring 1870^and 1880 the berries have 
been gatherM depajrtnjen^y and the revenue raised to .€70 
(Rs. JOO).' - Almost* the whole .Snpplj, froi^ thirty 'to thiriy-two 
*wtons (70-60 Mandis) of a. total of thirty -foor tons (85 Itbandif), 
comes frofn Chikalgatm in, east Ndgothaa. Majago fr^, gum, 
hbney, kdrH stalks, bamboos, shembi bark and shikemipihihe&n. of 
the Acacia oonemna, s^om together jield nlore^than €10 (Es. 100) 
a year. Grass isWt sold, • . . 


E^me. Boring the eleven years ending 1880 the revenue has risen from 

£2468 (Rs. 24,880) in ,1871^72 -to (Ife tl,940) in 1877-78 and . 
has averaged a little over ,€5000 ^Rs. 50,000). ' Buring.thb saine* 
period, qs^enditma -has risen from. £2561 25,01‘C^ in ];872^7^ 

to £7020 '(Bs. 70,200) in 1870-77 . and -hs's averaged . , cerer £>4000 
(Bs. 40,000). . Binoe the iuereaaB..of '^e fdreat m 
charges ‘have been greator, then , the revimuej^ The -^oUdwing 
statement gives the available detaide: 
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f!P}e' timber 'dealers 

tipe .Br^butsa^ ^on&rs, MAn^&Sj, ]!lAiiSr<ltl» *V 4uis, 

. and M j\fidbBiSas.-Me8t .of them are nuenol.jneao^ sndall but 

a^w ,vbe Peona and^Bomha/ he^ng to the aidtrid;. 

Sodjp od- t)ieae ^ 'sdtonj engaged in the eimhw trade, while MtA ~ 
others tit^lMr.dealigg.iai oue«braiu;h of . their bumnesa. The 
^ whole work of foUing and hrlnging the trood out of foreste is 
ija t^henda of Ihe. forest dejiartst^t. , Thefore^ officers mark iiio 
treed . to . he . oak jto drsd stdok the timber. 

The 0 wood ia st^k^ 0Q4ke ^ .tl^ forest wjiere it was felled 
ahd.ia 1 ^ onee dd&<9n.. e^h^ for le^inse* dr seat to Bonsbfty. Up to 
18SQ>^X, the i^aihier; takdn hrdm. eadh forest, %lt^ ataoked 

dep^menli^lx*' sfiW\ by ’ahctfon, id pne lotf In thier.way the 
whole produce was ; bought by deiEdejS. ~4a -^ia pressed hardly on 
the locail ooniEmjibera, an ai^Qipt was thadein 1$80-E1 to divide the 
euttin^ into sm.alljota. Btub the aTrangemei^t failed as all tho hits 
wore bought, bjr pisofeasienal dealeira. When the wood has been ^ 
paid for. the fot^ ^ffiuefe escercise ilb further uontrvl. The b»>de 
is entirely kft in .the dealers • h<oids. Tho price of timber varies, 
considerably fioija yosa* io'*year. ^pno of the*KohLba forejpts nt • 
present yield logs ho^r than what in the iamber tradfl ore known 
rafters. Within .the- pdst few yearEt the price of rafters haf^ varied 
from Is. to Is. 6d. 'b*s7 8 - iS) and of. fi^wooii from 8s, 6d. to 1 V* 
6d. (Us. 4-4 - Us. 5-12) a ton {Eo. 2 a /rfwiuiii) . On tho 

whole prices have of late b(^ frUing.. .•■ , •* , . 

ITiere are twO forest tribes, Ths^krarhafodli^thkarie, Wlfose-sefetle- 
. meats are almoti all in the. norih tmd west in Pen; NhgoMs&a, ^Ajiblg, 
ana Uoha. The ThaknrS are' a quiet orderiy. pec^le,,whe do lit^o.. 
bam to the forests except, at rimes by carrying • wood-asb or dafhi 
tillage tfeyottd* the. tKmn^ of their holdings.. The. E^elikaris, (m 
the other hand, often canso widespread damage by settiag fire to 
forests when in Sefiroh of game, * They ate aJsw mneh given to 
stealing wood. The forest wprkmiS ave omefiy Knnbis, Bband4rie> 
and Mar^h^s. -The men get, jabent 6d. (4 a«.) a day, the women 
us,), and tho ohilds^ (H <»*•)*' 

The E^lSba foresta hai^. W' gi^'t . vari^- of Teak, mip, 

Tectehnr!'l^aS’®V i»' *d- «hdo', t«e’ 't^^ ?he most 

valaabfo/^nd: tke/moA Pmmpps next ,to teak comes, the 

k '{ijeatifal both *in the* 

open omihiry and m^he'W forests. Blackwood, Balbergia 
latifoUss, m not dbmmon, bring ridefty .found in the Chdyra. forests 
gI Eoha.. ' Its vsH.oahln tuhber ie need twth iif’honfo building and 
for i^ghs. Qm/b^ A-nogrissus latifolia; was «4 one tinm very 
plenfckEi^)-1mi^n fo^ yearsmgo. 'byge quantities were ’ont.fim railway 
sleepi^j^ ■ye^,.l^fete.' It yields" an .tuMfotl' ghm.* Am, 
Termmafe^ 'tQ#Aalifis% vakablh and common tra& Its 

hunhee is . aocT m. mafohg . fii^ 

tooW Its. jgapff^ ixi ISjigp ' wa'q^yies ai^ Sold ^ %e 

forest iiribst^ 3md' ifo ,hwk isi&^-by Ohfirnbhhts m . triini^aiQd ' 
byKoUs ia dyai^.^eMr fishing nflta» Ibis and t'bs.^&psl>a^l^^'S» 
dolabrifomis, TennilDalja psnioulata, axe Che principal 
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;|ri^ c{f| 0V'e«g^«^',kiU idr^tts. . . 'ia, 

atmoBfaB mach' for buildiTig piir]p6aite%(V^^;\;^v woo^ 

' perk^^ be. auadK'' psed vem', Shioe 

-c^ouservanej baa'beqa inirodufiad l^rge 
* bavd Bpma^ up the evergi^a fowi^; .'JS^'o^-.l^^liu^alEa. 
.PMiioulata; ^ used far hoase boildixig. * or- fiatfddrAt. or 

Jh^igada, Lagerstroemia pauiciilA^ or pamfl0td$ a' not ve^j^ltmtiful 
tree, - -7ieldB a moj^t iMec^\^%nb^^-iB/u8ed ia honso bmlding and 
.for fi^d toold, 

Stela, Terminalia« belI»rioa>'4s^d ' tbp 

the dietriot. The. pdd|;^ as 
timber «ad never'^t it. But hhBepw jh^:^W:it js W 
to be no^nsuitable fo^.honae building. . jT3id '^osihy.'£r^i, which is a 
small .g 0 ^. diui)a..'«oi|taiuing' a atones u; used iir titmcdng. fSpou 
Khadr, Acacia* catechu, Kdthkatiafdiw^ly^ made cate hitlt, 
apd so damaged theti^B that fdiaost .all ere .the .timber 

^ of well grown kf^ir trees is valuable and.is'n^w,1d8edin malpug 
cart-wheets. . iCumbha, Chrej'a Wbdrba>.do8S'h^>^tdd JTOod .wood, 
.but is. S(»Qctimes used in building .h^ts,-atfd 'itr..'badk'ia u^ful for 
«timnipg. A^ta^ B^ibiiua racemotj^ I'ieids 'a .stMidg dud lasting 
wpod, but it hCTSr grows big ^ongh 'fc)r.pnjp'mi^6t® but buraing. 
Its leaibs {0*6 used in .making., oa^ve ci^r^tei^ .antbon Dasara 

day (Oetbber)^ npder the nsAe ,of mIu, they* aro hanefi^, aiwut as 
signs of friendship n»3 good-?Wilb , Ya/m^,- J^^ia,,. tMlycina,' is used 
only Vs firevpioA. ' .Erinoca^up pi.hys«mfts.,^,y^^ a„timber 
which,iB pretty often used . %fr bpildiug hpte. , ,,.4 , ' ^ 

Avlflf P^UantbruB ei^Bli^ bears a nut .whij^.'is' semetiines . eaten 
?, r%w, sometimes pichlVi, edtd sometiti^ ;u4ed .taj^ ,.)^en 

eaten. ra\w it p ^ 'first,. but its..aitOT-flavbur is not 

raolike .thei.fia'^r .of itt~.ap^e, ' !Ehp . fea^ are usedoih^ttnittg. 
KhaviH, Slt^uba odlbjulia, yields tlmb^ i^t^ . fo^ but .. building 
and for fiiehi to(%.;^ O^inoh, T^amsjiindns.andmaf a &rly wid^rbad 
tree,, yields a very hard ..woodi^whicb, is in much deihand for., rice 
mq^ee, .esapentere^ 'mallertp,^apd, *p!? •.craBbiug .sugarcane, 

^e fruit is nbed^as .^apd; a :spi(3e.’ 

dhe .stones ate .bemg^t bjr B^kngsiw V^ib-pbil^d' tbem 

for starch in blsaftbet* ’wpaviug, -' ilum yisl^ a 

gum used in treating sores and 'sjbdn^^diaesHpSi’''^' i^cus 
.glomerstSj yields, wood used' in iotnikiag ricu*ihor^t9!9. ' Ihe friilt is 
.^greedily oaten by cattae, and^ispaJatabm bob fl^guarallv -tuH of -small 
black nies. '^ea« Adina ootdifolnr, jEhjbTi ..or...JE'ad^ A^iva 
Kaaclea. codomba, Qhvwm <£hnotn^: s^boi^-.Eoi^hnh '-^teichera- 
bwjuga, and Fdr&s SpotbodCn roxbui^i^, All yield Jibber yisLubd for 
bcKlise. building .and fieM tools^ Bhion^ - Gineliimii^bor.^ yields a 
firm^l'wbieb iB oi^^y eaten by. deelr bahtLe^.s^d-Aislil!!^.; pf^clea 
a wood 'that if a little wonH "be^^ui^}' y^pmd . 

for gtuiVutock&.-..^n. hh&^i, THe^peniipi&i^lP^' 
tot^h wood much used ip 
It b? .planed^ 

KS^r ■ hbendii ia:^jlB^^ficA.^ 0 aL hi^iiig 

.'leaves. and bark.' Of ^s Sak ^, '■ Afetomai^ilp^fi^rM^.,,^ bniw is 
used in medidne as *101 astringdut. Honih^'' 


“I 




&OXt«BA. 




ikladidi^ds Rdau^, Sl^iftBi^Sfli^saajdr^ bat 
the ki|^ is JisMitllb' tic tiny sine. Vdvkt, Itiv&tiM»ps a 

good wood ehisijr, os^ tite pI^omsM m^hansf on t^icb the 
vil^brs stahh' th^ fiukj tad ri^ sEraw. Shimat, Odina wdoi^, and 
Savari Bombnx malabmcnm^ both yield a ^ood which is sometim^ * 
nKcd in ‘making lioe mbrtihrs. Sonar , BoimhajE aaalabamnm, is very 
. oomaai^^^ Btythihta utdi^ has. a soft .qaick-decay/ng 

wood tbati is little 4ised. . ' « - ' 

(Sprak-ckiachi^AdMimmiti, digiiji^'gplTm} to i^’enorraons sise, bat 
isi^':pBt. .tp no means 

ooin^on in ilto £inlil^ ^esto(\iftouId' 2 ^baMy,pB)d m good timber 
as its congsaier^ Ain, 7emihidia tohti^tosa, mdtS^nfal, Terminalia 
pnhHtlata, bat it is neriw used for timbei’ aa its jadts< the nQiTobalaxtj 
is df'mach raln^in. tatuaing.^' The froitvOf 'the SetaecEa*pas 

aoacardiam, soift^imes called the Markiiig^Nut Tree, is eaten, and 
the nut's blaeli^jnlce is- nsed as a Oonnter-imtant. Bita^ Sapuidna 
emarginatos, .is^ soOnetiniW;. used as timber, bat is more valnable 
for its nuts ^Idohi the 'peo^' hse* instead of s^p. (Jharhor, 
Bauhinia rahHi> has >n emhle fruit. Ihe leaves of the Batas,. 
Butea frondoSh, .am need fis plattters; it yields a (fi^t clasa gi^' 
and ropes are madia of its roots, Karpiai Capania eanescens. 


lebbek, is used for carts on^ field toolsr Aibmzia proceya, is 

used only as firewood, and? SaMo^ Stwcalm urens,: a large •white 
barked tree, conhpiouoas ih<om ito cHfiotw and fim^tic shape, 
is pf no use.' , yumbhol, .Shigenia jatnodlatna, yidda-tbq well 
known ^'dmb'hnlffrtut, which eaton r^w, jnreserrod. .and pickl^.. 
The wood is a hsefnl timber. .The- leaves of the Hhafvat, Ficiia 
asperrioia, wffich grows in wails and weUs are used*instead of 
sand paper. Kamhan, Bauhinia purpurea, highly omamental when in 
bloom, '}8 used only as -firewood. Holarrhetid antidysenterica, 

B'atd'lMa, Wrigutia tinetbria, an.d Bhor kudu, Wtightia speciosa, 
are all of no use except as foel; '. ^he-tvobdof theBierrcut/, Pongsjuia 
glabra, is hot need, but ite' heeds *yiMd^ h -good bnraing oil. The 

E ods of the fikaya, l^t^^ledfy.Bltiropeanstbe Zpdian 

labomum, aare. usi^ ab a., por^ii-ve, and the -dtobd isJournt as 
firewqodii- Atwf^i F^sonrtia ramoptdhUj is genwally yery small and 
used only for When ef sn^cimit ske it yields goodstimber. . 


used onl^ for mel> VS^hen ef en^cimit ske it yields goodstimber. , 
The wood of the iinmfiwmi, thoepytos mblshoi^lon, is^ery hard and 
good and •% need ih*oi^»bt^ing, 

'as niBjcW«fl. gQod:be^e .plaht 

and et^iH^r’vraik^ of: 't^e - .Bhbr, 

fhbyptwa'injiba, brands , are uiodijEor 


bnlMiietil nswe TanajnCi&slisbnik, ii /^vuU that is 
form of ths jpMssttt Ijrou) Chaul. 

^ » 663 >^ - • 


toChbvvl, tite Kopw 
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yieHata Acacia , 

aniJb'ioaf of Wliicli ilie^;e <a Tery little ia t^' ' 
and t^ji.. ii^ ea-tt/baildiDg. ihetii^^l^<£;A13aiitfa^ 

i^alalmnoa: !aud Klarsing' Ste^os^eroam |a«ld {{cod 

♦ timlfer. B^in, Pterocarpus .j!nftrs«{dw, pdlds^^Oid l^^ti*itfl 
bark is used m modicnie^ tuTd its jfiii^; j^ritke cf 

TO^merce. „ The wood oi -i)hdm-an', Grewia ttlict^oKa^ like lapoewood ^ 
in lis.leiigth of grain apd ^iaa^^is ibueli need in^tit lhiUd:i^. The 
#iut of the Ala, ^aogQcm.spaicsa^ a ireg) is ea&av and 

the wood burnt.. The fra'it Of lAe. 

if^rAeZa, Baftdia dnjnetornmj alia '4iBed«% ppi^.fij^|.til^ .i^O^ is 
burnt aatfueh- ' JPa^H PiouB oo^ifoli^ti JSIwdjri*^ 
the Bai{!^an. or ■ J^od Picuis beh^oui^,; iSre qi^' aa firewood. 
When W enoi^h the. light and strong .w riBoia. of the banyan 
a^ mncn prizOa for lattfen sail yaijis. ' iSdneha^^s, Artocarpns 
hirsuta, is used as timhpr, whilo its cov^n0r, "P]Mjtt4s, Artocarpus 
integ^^Uatn, is grown for its frqit, the oolebrsted ^ack or Indian 
bread-fnait; Koi'tnbel, Dillenia mdioS) ypljde gqod.’tunbe^ and its 
/large leaves are used «« platteiq'. is 

«ilsed only as fe^w^d. Oi)ldMa\ St^i^Ua/^ltiiat^ fields a 
n^ ui . hut Wiilding. P^inpdl, Fiohs Migiosa,'^ great 
honour/ and hear viu^os is'often W'ottndod .'hf % hi^oory plinth. 
Bhohad Gor|dia tayxa, 'S^chnos , ' 'hnd Dhdvti 

Woodfordia fiorilhinda are Used as firewood ; the 'fiOwers of the last 
yield'^a red dyci Ihe wood of ; the, c/i<t»dan,* Ptoroca:^us 

sahWinnsj. es ,‘qsed as ,a :wiodi®ne. • -The the .Karmdn, 

Caritsa k^ndas, is jgathejred in great qaqntiti^^hd -l^gely.,. eaten 
r p hy , elmOsji all claves. ^iiHi H^icteres uotci^ Vledti TialycopteriB 
.floribundti: Ixora parrifiora/and Qpmefi Zahneria umbcllata, 

are^ used ja fire’^^^ - The .wood of tlje Tdmwa^tl^faretinemia 
reginse, whiph is p^e into caqOes on ;th%,l^alabdr.'coaoty is. not 
used except ap fiq^l.;. It grows tdoig stoeams .apd &•. beapti^ when 
in blodn^ MoheC die MakHdp, Bassia latifojaa, yie^s 'fle.weta’ from 
w^h- li<inbr is ocwioqaljy pha^. , (Sd/Sfi ,T|pfia^^ .:j6WiiKiilii .:and 
Past l^bwgia T^iculata«Bre jised only for fireW^d! B^voad- 
Cordia waUichii/axid Qoindd. BtoapyroB 4re used in ‘ hqt amt 

cowshed building^. ■'■ / •< .'••’•r.'.V' V'’/' 


rre«per«. 


ShH Mawb Tree*. cti pf ti-fiMond bushw foqnd^nsalt'ihaifi'fefi hip ^js. Mkh^vo, 

,Timr Sonneratia ocida, Khajnn, Boa, ‘hnid KMjMi4:‘ ' these 
ur'ensedas ' *;■'■ . ,'. ,; '‘ ,’v ' 

Of creepein,qnd ehquhs, .P^l!(f Zga^^ksmini iiTti 

Iatiftd:vihn,<firon 6 ril!irert 9 modoruih^ aod^dvvdqS ^tAda ac^dons, are 
.qeedahfimwood. The leaves of B^ar A^l«^ .^wu,; and MdHsul 
Les^tis. hepetifolia are nsed- medi^tii^k;- |l^ .roo#...o£ Sapm.q, 
Aria^ochia' indies, is au-aittidote ’ 


Ojipiih, 

yi«ud frmt jaiBjai. whn^ nil k nQa-.'^.i^liMtves pit '.tlili Mdhran 

and IfAwm'iinfeuBedaspIa^ tHtenui Acacia 

couciilTitt, ilii i^fesed in«Ae$|i bf „.. 





KOLJPBA. 


Btthldes f!k»tM6%iaM)alaA|}e4| Above there, arc ittany^t>omo * ^ tbeui 
o£ niDch reJiiiS} ijvboefl'^etailipal Q tiavo*net been aiieertai&ecl 
Of these ^e vJ^van -whiek ;yi^s*a ve^y stfongHndjusoful 

tnij>er; wliark of* which ^od rape is made; VfifrVir 

used «B hxiiber j ^phiia unit $&tt4rk/e whose barb is applied 

to bfohWh'mbe ehd bones apd OMji*a f,tufa}aii whuno 

leaves and bark a^ used medicinally ; Kuduk wid Ihin kflumit wb»>f>e 
wood is used by the ^oor^ buildittg thoir hnta; J^dwtn, Basoh, 
and Pkatkafi/xtiitAi ywm elaellont talking hHeks; Bhutia used 
for firewood: vm$A for timbarj JPfliMryt; whose .bi^rk yields a 

decoefton used^ kiUiug caitila Helen ; G6ndf \mbar, BJuah, 8ketir 
kffrw^ Jjtiiaif jtjxti, and AiM tkeed {or drewood. i'MtiUtivtm used as 
titikber: a second tree of the uatne of Kkim>hi used as Iftrewood , 
HtM,phtitl uuedior firewood; TftnhrL the.leavus of wbicb «.ro used 
in niaWiufiir natif^e dgarS; ehtipa and VAnita thapn, both asud 
as tuulair; iS'sa^htM and Bt^Hk^kol whose leaves are n favoiftite 
fodder; Ktuh^f^M,*J)Atrf, 3bf», Eohnt^t, Ftndu, KfU, Kfidv 

, Snfatt, all used ior firewoou, B/uiathhcl whose wood !■* used 
a'H tiiuhm and its bark d« a ntodicino j Nngktidtt wkose^ots arc used ^jn* 
a Tncdidne; lAmat used as timber, Ta% s«, Aniinui* Jimt, lii'intthi,* 
UJnvpfftn^ Nivar, UanWhij, Mtrr^hnh, Itiadtr, ^hna, jChdpi^i, 

]' iiViit, >“kikh, Ahliif (h'krmbfi, Aedtii, J,eMr, Kaehnti, SatAvti, 
JSimtliHatufi, Jiaiijtdrvait, Mn^idtrl) 9hAidaf TdiniiHfiaid fWb,nall 
used as lireueud Tu} i uhogu leaves uic used sicdieinel!\ , U>id<,iu(lan 
who&olwrk is applied toliAikoa lionosjJDiKffti, Rnhnt ^itiJnlpKajvi, 
'/tok hi, Bhnt Jimhid, Uud ffudn, all used as Hoilwr l Bdrllir, Tet Rdrdv, 
and Bindaf the stalks of whivh are iwad for tbe walls ofahnts , 
Ifni'hef ased «s a vegetable : 81t*^nhl whose Wk is mufh osod tin** 
tanum^y ffhBcAda aud Beda, the gnm of both of which Is osod to 
poibou Sud their charcoal for making gunpowder ; and Ithormalh, 

SJiii/nbadi, Chdtudi JCdrar, Kddekdvdi, Miihdt BiUumbt, and Bhoi 
Jaindmt, whuh ft^*fl8od fot firewood* Besides these trees, two op 
three lands ot cactiy, prickly pear, N'Midmigt Opuntia vulgans, and 
one or two oldier bushes are sometimes used as firewood • 

* am 


Except* lioftaj Basfda latifolia^ whicb is found iu small nombers m 
Pen ana whose fiuwmw are ooeaeiontdly used in making j^quor, the 
hquor«beaHnii|^ tremi aire ah pehns, ^Bbey are of three .vanetiee, 
the 'Cbooa_ palhu «»(f% Oocus nueifeva, the Palmpw tdd j3orassas 
flaboUiformis, Wild libek<«tenu»d Palm hh^H'i/iAct 

Oaiyota osena. Otlhese, ooooa ^ms uumbor llfi,774, all but sixty- 
threi' of them in JMlb4g,* q{ which wijre tapped iu lS7d<79 , 
palmyra mdnnl utkmber fififib* in JUibdg, llbl in Pen and 100 
m Kdgol&aa, wMch in 1S7$.7», 1163 in AHb^ were tapped j and 
wild mg'SHtOimei nsjnSs uninher 21,fi7fi, fiOfifi in Boha, 7500 m 
l^tfothna, 4li^ hs 487 h. Pen, 850 in Altbig, and*150 in 

Mahddf ot wUalt ^ 5000 were tapped » 

H k (, 1 w*. ♦ 

J * . 

' A *} t f •• • 

* OontniMWd b> Mr- E, Oitk . • 

■ l^rty m Mshsa,,iiiwimm w p«», SIM WA tt Xwnaiuw. 

'* The wore < S8)I4, MSfeSbiWi 900, MtegMu aboat |00, thAidl ,160, 

Ptu 106, AWsIr 108. ^ 
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Disapfii^m 



- Of ti^eae thA>e fareeie ooooa i?' 

Though fpuud sblely .ia 

west Qpu&lr in ’a''belt ahoilfc 

..uaorerthaa half a mile Wead, the mo^t .ch^iate,.aahi|)|r.^^^ 
water^ az^d aban^enoe jQC fish aaiunire jiQ4s;e 
that tha yield of juice is itoadh iii hxcei^ of t^'^sbich 

'The trees dre grown in w»U'ed or hedged ea''^osarei| sat^e^isra 
entirely given |jo ceco^i;t {iahaj^'ui etl^ salc^.jmufly 
mangoes, jach« hetelhdt, '^d. gardeh 

one or two ,wq11b from ’lyJbioh %ei aro'^^ratH^i^^by. a ^emmi 
wheel. starting a cocoanitt is. 

at the bemnuihg ol the imny season.! 

unfaaskedntitB are plwted.;1<wofeet.dedp^' St^edwith 

Water and after from'thre^lio inz numtHs the'nnf h^fxie to sprout. 
The seedlings ai'e left undistnrhed. for twb'^eam. ''9%ey are then, at 
the' beginning of the'' rains, .planted ih ^ndy :sc>ilcin rows about 
<' e^hteen feet apart and with % disb>nce of about flfts^' feet betwocm 
the plants. For about a foot and a half *iU(Uid''4^h plant the 
^’{i^and is holloiradd>hree or four inch^ during dry 

^mdnthi the pl^ts arfe watered daily or-o^wp in two dhye; and, once 
C)r«twioe,.in the year, enriohfid 'dfth fish m^nre or with a jiisture of 
salt and ndekni. V^eu nine years "old the trsos begin t^ yield nuts 
twice a year ahd sometimes lhflioe, T20 nuts being the yoarly average 
yield i^m each tree. The ti&es are thei xoady to -be ta})ped. Each 
cocoa 'palm, When ready for tapping, , is "intimated to n^resont an 
average outlay of about |ds.*'(Rsrfi).‘ ', ' . 

Th6 co 9 oanut gardens ^..genondiy .wwa^hy high c^te Ban'tlus» 

' who let the trees to some riw Rhandflri who hiw .agreed to, supply 
the owner of the liqnor shops with, fermented or distilled juice. 
-The Bhandiiri pays' the owner of the garden 2«, (Re., 1) *a month for 
eveiy thmu tree^. if. he, cannot do. the ^work.hims^ he ©mplcys 
andthm ^hahd&n 'to’ tap.the treeB,.payihg1himl2a (Bs. 6} a. month 
for every fifteen treea. Thus-lhe crude juice of fifteen .'trees, costs 
the'Bhand&n about ;£1 2«, (Rs. IJl),.® nSoniA, oir X«. '6d. (omaas 12), 
for each tree^' A Wee yields” on auf arvera,^'.sb(jut 4| TfimtS' (llahej's) 
of juice a day or^OJ inmerial|^bns(fil^4'a^uws)‘^a!ihonth^^T^ 
is seldom* sold raw. Most of it is di^l^ hy' 
sold by^him to the liquor shopkeeper; ' hfelp him in dialing, 
‘the Bmnd^T] gmer^ly engines’.' another '^Bhaud&ri, 'paying, him 
according to the amount of spirit he titmna,ouh'''I7f^h© wrqjji^e' daily 
onttum .'is estimated at. ;^'^^ptieeh'^gsl^hQfi'::(65 .'75. 

ai^ra) and the avfTag^m<^Wilypay.ht^^^ 

estnnate .the monthlyehar^ for dii^liog juiee of one tree is 
abdiii;2d. (I| Oa.). .The eost of fuel is'.i^nt w. (4 {ai.y more or 

‘ ‘ ■ 'V ■ ■" 'i . ' ” 

C ' > ' . ' ■ ■■ ' ■ \ 

... ^ .. „ ^ 

' ' ' ■ ■ ”■ '-''v; 

, 3 Ti;^ m fnUowa : The rmoathly' ^ » 

^ iOi^ ift <B«, mi 4 tli6.iiKtxri3i3y.kdfl{»^ m Worka 

the w«ter-wfaeel is mighty' ahout S!iv (&«; t).'« .The yewy<mt of gar^ 

of 100 trees i« therefoi^ roughly 1&10 iCis. ffo'fOB)* ithat ir «boBii 

CEe. 1 -'U atjtiMMF) on each tree. This gives a little ahore 'i^f/ m Sbe.eutlsy 

on each tree tmjt'is fit lor tapfiing, ^ 'Viih the.owtctf iM fitb iaiatitiue a total dT 
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abOD!ir-8i{, .1(5^ jp alL Bietilli]]^ lower; the ^anuty of yqnor by ' 
.. oae-^lj :Qieii ii»--iibeda6eeifae ait^et^e monflilyoatinira of each tree- 

i^e ii^B^ea ot^tiie dislIlller.aDd iboacost of fnel the Bhanddri 
■ good to the 4hjB'<^ '%>p](efip» part of the tappmg*tax 

_/W lm4 paid to <formiin«nt|j. Govcrnnaent levies fnim the liqoor- 

fiOdJ k yia» hnbdred trees iapffed. 

l^Jthie tbseiMrtihji‘*^p^;epe^ renminiog 

fon^^he reo^w^ pdta ihe^Wiadt^ iroQ. stippies the liquor. The 
Bh^dtai'sehttreof the toxaati<Hmie'tot61'S'(lM. 150) enobe hundred 
,^i;ei6yoseyear,^that-is;aiBoiithly'^ei^e of £1 (Sk. 120 on 
ihe' tOO t3)^, dr ph edoh treb a joon&ly t»x of Sd. (^ <!«.)• 

'^S!be, aTcroj^ eiua^ge^ met- by the 'Bhaoddri on each I’tee are 
thei^ore, rentiii><mt -Sd. (3 tapping apbut I0d«(7 a*.)’ dietillmg 
about 8d. .(5|. aJ».)» apd "taaSd- (2 o«.)^ or q, total, of about 2*. 5d. 
(Ite. l-3-8)» Im.' the Bhaud&ri draws froiu 
oach, tree atf uv^rag© |i©ld .ol about gaUoas (26i ehera) 
of dig^flled/lUtJ®. Aui>wi% Sf- piatB (14 shm) for ^stage and 
leakage -^eae 'ere left. Swe ge4^*tui (25 ihe%) •worth a^at» 

(Re. 1 -8) . Thisl^ves 11110. a Oet pf ofi f oo the p*'odh<» of ^toh tree 
of abont^d. (4'i oa.l^a month, r A Bhandi&n, with a gro^e of wm 
200 or SOCTeoooa palms^ has a fftirty good pw^t, and if he hiruself 
or the members of his family do the. tapping and distiUlng their 
profits arc cioQsiderable; •'''A tree of . thb best type, yrtth. g^hd soil 
and pl^tiful water, has never be left faBpw.duripg the period it 
is tapped. Other trees are generally sdloWed one year’s ipst m four 
of five. After it ceases: to b© tam^ u- eoct^palm Uvea, as’ a 
\ for about twelve years;' lu;18i(8r7'§,o#atot»lbxll8i7?4«ocbia,pafms, 
\ll,,130n)r ^*8 per c^ were tapped. Since (then, on Uqrbnnt of iSie 
. 'biae from 8«. to Ips. (Ba. 4-Bs. 5) in the, ipontldy rent for .filhten 
, '’■Vees, the tetoibervjf topped pahns is beiiev^ tojsave fallen to abont 
h^Op This iuerto8e>in (he tree-tos has' greatly lessened the 

.consutnipl^'of Uquor; .' . . 

"The, Balte^jw or l^b Bpitei Berasfps fisbelliformis, is fonnd 
on^..to-.the^Qt^tos pa1}'4MBipn6..^ Alibd^ which have a 

' ieM^‘ W^'lew'e^^^ilens 'thebe fUlma are self-sowh 

and noeste'iai'tah^B’Pf i^eto, ,exo^ that few thom'a are«eometimes 
set roondf eeeolings to,k.eep*Gai^e e>way, ‘ The tree is full (grown i^t 
■twenty*fiV0 or 1iiHr%.yeain. . tt is topped for Shout thirty years more, 
and is'ffWt'to 'about fdpto years after it has j^wn too old to 

beteppedL. Bt^the-pa^apdfeiUal&tTees-^ topped. Theepathe, 
2^Sh .w called hndi. Vigofoos trees throw out from 

three.^,fi|^'<pvt}hasaynitf in |7oTem]bm>, sarpoclMi Aan^um, ' 

and that are not in fall 

. The spathe ft gently 

' ;jjif .%i6iodi» ■■ the hpdte^ p«^ bounds together, ., 

a iqfttihe by 'the ' dnwi^s ahprp' and 

\ -a''!; J * ■■ ’• “ 

^ *»■ ' » hw f vJ - '. . _■ 




V Chsfter n.' 

PcodofifiaB. 

i« Liqii»r-yidiling 
Tn^ - 


> The. toa'-.itotk.W Arn'evdsi to iii« a^iii^ -ttnaflMr «{ tmee 

that were m]lcci&wta{»]^tig. " 



(9omba/&V^tteor, 

80 DISTferCTS. 

Cha]^ U. .• bTdiid*]l>]^o<l l)mfo, ««/, and a pot is tiodovstiho e^d to catch 

Prodnetioa. thejujva Tbo tive i$ ihea tapped twice a day, ftJHtUe ijhoe being 
out offtfho end of the gpiihe at \nofa tappijiff. « Undw hbifi proeiess 
”****^ *etioh apnthe Jaale acrordijag to its length trow a noatn. W a 

and a hali. The tapping season oonttaaes from October to May. 
The drawer le paid at the*tafe of 3 a fgt, 8) a tOOnth fot each Vee. 
Badb tree yildds about S^- pants (1 J mere) a which at tho 
pmt (6 pteb tho,sh 0 r),is Worn (9 piei^ or 2s, ^dL (Re. 1^-6) a 
month. Takmg five months as the average tune 'daipBgVhioK tapping 
issts, tho approximate gross profits am 14*, (j^, 7$. 2)ediioting 
from this ps (Rs. 8} paid to OoVenonent and to the 

Bhandfiri^the net profit on eacdi tree ts about 3*t (Re> 3<e). This 
was thp state of affairs before 187d>80 s^en the ItoO-dijit:' was raised 
to 12*. (Be, t>). Since this change tiietapping^ff {wjmyra trees han 
ceased cacept in* Ahb%.* Palmyra jnidb can bo distwed, but this is 
nerdr done as tho supbly of coooa>)>alm linuor is ineexcess of the 
•demand. , , , . . 

The Wild Tluek'stemmed Palm^ hlierli flaryula nreusj has 
a iijlal of 31^672, trers, of which abon^ §000 or onOrqparter fSf the 
Vhc'le were tapped in 1878, It is almost entirely a forest tree and 
no trouble is taken in growing it ^ Thoso trees aro tapped ahen 
they are from fifteen to twont\ -five yoaiw old. '•Besides bruising and 
bmfling itj the spatlie, which atn called is heated to make the 
jmee fikiw. Every threo or four days a white cottoi^ Hiibstauve 
railed fapLyrtacb forms iu Jlie oehtre oT tho spathe, is removed. 
I'ho stem or the tree is sq soft that notches dhuaot be oatj, and tho 
tappers'lunbs by the help uf brsnohos tied id tke trunk Tapping 
‘goes on fn^ eight months in the year. It is stopped dnring the 
rainy Bcasofi (Jmie-Oobobsrh because the tree become^ sKppery and 
th^ Bjiathe dknnof lie heated. The trees are not sdlowea a rest but 
aro tapped untal iHhy aro exhausted. In ^od gQuind they last £o<* 
ten years and in fhor sod lor ionr or five, JUtgr tins they are 
useless. 3h yield or in the value of tho jfiios the hig-trunked palm 
differs little from tho palmyra. Siooe ]87fi> when the tree-tax was 
rmsed from 1*. fid. to fis, (o9.*13-IIb. 8), the number o£.yreds tapped 
has greatly fallen. 

jpicW Trew. In IttST^ on therntrotiuotion of the vevmtiiedW^ey> ©o^vernaent 
abandoned their right to trees in eocupied hmd eoci^ teak mxd 
blackwocfQ. Hince tl)pn most tx«ea m Oocopied nmnbars have 
been cat. Thjpigh tiie fields are eomewhat bac«ith$xd> sites 

are well shaded chicly* by the mango Miu;igi3!era*hidil^ karunj 
Poneanda ghb^^tanti^d 3Waitoda2>indMSa,^ih8M^ l%ei[^ta 
, p(maJnoa« panffura Biyt&nna indica, and on the oaatstby the CfOeoa- 
* paim^ OocoB nuoifms. With thes^ t 9 mes bambhab of fibraa Tkkuds, 
the uelu Bambnsa arundmaoTO;,' the WZok Vblgmia and 

oocaeionelljr the Idta, iOendromdamus sbdetaBj afO ^itm lomM. In 
the north' of thfi district tho palmyrd^ Mmll^ofanis, and 

the bdhhttl ixmeia amfaio^ are uOmetimes found, * ' * 

^ ' ■ " ** 

> ^ Irbtt * pot hfc!^. seems to msSa thiok-rtSBi^ It b tin wslled 

suita uffer O' Uu.jMiaoi^psImfbSunieeit'viiUsaennto. 
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• » 

Tb« 4utd pH^ri^ at^ tho t*sM<s bei^i *• 

auit^ {(# sHttyj^UA x|i‘i>!de* fcU^^tbd »tirut i<9auanna 

eqau!tiif<ilw> SH oftinw for gatdi sarrmtided b/ a fboaoMgiv'tws 

freely. Bwh^U roads to the Ifeva^ and Dharamtar, 

famiea, o» KA^oibna^CRfeefe, liava fpnwti trelL 

Ilia ratunu of Posaanlie ADjboula for IdSO^Sl shov«51,84^ oxen, 
40,93$ OQWij, $$^,61.1 traftahiM, 406 bortos, 15, oboep aad j^ato, 
and aevoatr^fivo «M90s! JSjgi^lQBiv^oflKima, aag^, ahotip and g^tats, 
this givoa viv 'viUsgD ao avoeage of abont ISO bead of oaftle. 

Atnone Uime 4b0#a tupet genond^ mutfsi woro-oift bn&loM, cow4, 
AndbuloQl|f% utoq^ of Site llta profMWiron of aistdew^anugals h said 
to Itaro MKKKOa snudlsa', aa few botrioh Imsbaindeaoa scruple to 
d. »p 9 se of tbew woi!n<<nit oattla to ibo batober. * . 

iDanag tbe^eatiy nlVoatb^ of tbe winV eoasoTj (Jjine*Reptembiw), 
village catdo, exo^ ploQghJouUocks, an.<*ai?i{|plly sent m tbe morning 
to tbe vtilago ^NM}aglfl«.df and brought back at uigbl to. 

the shelter of l^et'r <iitallB. In SefKtemibnr, when the* ram >a lighter 
and the dirasifce le^ ti^in^Mid when ihore >s no field wo^ 
oarfcirij', the ^ttlo aro sentTw the uplands and luiUsides ^t •Hire* 
found wilhm a few myes of almost all Kuldha Tillagba. lEtera il^y 
stay for two dr throe montlie iOarobor-Dooomher), eaelf family's 
atoek ot cattle beingtended by a servant or yottng boy, wbo lives m 
small b«l» whilo the <abH« pass tW night in an muoofed }K'n, 
Every evenftig the cows qpd ^(‘>bulfdloea are nitlkei^and lliS milk 
IS Skuib to the vilbige, where, as mnob as oau be spareA w made into 
clarified batter and sold either to the viUii^ere or to Onjdrat Vdnis, 
Brfihmaos, and other trarolKiig bittter^dtxdenc In blovembor %n4* 
Denember, wheo the nee fields are ckw and Hrv, the casting scasou 
begins j^nd tl^je working' ballocks are brought back tO|^e viUage. 
As the hifl-udes grow bare, the cows and buffaloes follow, and, lor 
tho rest of the saMtan, they aro allowed to wan^r about tbe fiulde 
mckiug what they’ find dwing tbe day, apd^ at night brought 
back to tdeeir stalls. 'Towseds tnehfidof the hut weather most of 
, il^m grow vary thin. and. getting little except s few handfida of 
• straw, stubby or lioe limdu, era, beforo tbe min fatts, lit^e better 
than skelet^. Thie^ do not reeov«r oonditiQii till alter jtbey have 
led on tfea ne# grass fer son^ weeks, and the sudden ehiwigo from 
starving to tioh foedihg offm ranaes outbreaks of eattlo di^oase. 

In dilfeil^t parts of*the OMfirlet, chiefiy on the Ibst top of tho 
Ndgotdkoas^d JKhJJig htlis, are i^etlstet^uts ji£ profes^ual nerdhtnen 
of the fS^gab attu l^vU oasteg Th^r cattle, both bbffaloes and 
cows, <^d ibi wjmle year'tfn tbb bilts, bholforedo during the rams 
in TOQ{i^ kihed%aiad, fe ^4 <CH)ol imd hot months, moved to plac,V) 
wbemitatera^tiMw*4rb wnttyfnnndr * 

Ixtwpn a lose* lifSdfflfs’ largo , Uodbwnem win 'have tlujarit 

bullopite, aittn# ^ of tbe distriot are of the local breed. 

Ttipngh »»r%> ac9)!l^ i^y mcaft of tfeed ive poor, 

Gulaiidt bolkinks, 

No ntteniiou is jpii^ 4« ibreed^^ jl$bei^ nl(i^ have tern ey "tfnrw 
bttUe, *beither ngpoMly choeem fee ftmoflb nex epecitJ^ cared 
for. From ainong the calves 'tim husbandman gehemiy ohonses 
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>. b^a a'iikidy ^\}imgiiSialo, 'lau^Ej^A pet of 

liim {intr loo^s fo£.At|otker towatoh km., &rb aS|m<i^io graee 
neat* ^osEoutse'iiimPg tke jnd Jtmra atnui^ of good 

^.gcass^ SdrOips of,foud and noe ard oaft^d]^ . -pat .aside *f or 

tkem; and they .are . adjj^ojcui^y givea ^adfate. ^ green gnats, 
^»di OT Boi^e ^Ibf' 

-ft* ploughing or sold oarrf^ss^ fi’ .ploagli^g 

oartang only one mir of:'hnl|io!cto is .hsed!f' Xn nne .'4l>!y’A goodmir 
uriH draw ajQortloaa of seren hundredweighte.a^oil^twenty 'inuea. 
The cost of a good pair wanes &om £5:to;‘£&{^^ 60) , and 

of a second cl<&s pifcjr from £2 to bullock 

works foi^ about seven .reasons from his {odrDi to '-his^venth year. 
For five years more goef on, still of some use, giiadtially growing 
weaker' and lew healmy, till he is 8r>ld to the butohor, or, if his 
owner is v^-to-do, he enjoys a yeai* or two of i^nose, and dies. A 
,i.hu^aaditm*s bullock costs UttktO'fi^: fkring months 

of tl^ rams, wifen he has hayd fitSd work-^d tl^olSia^ is trying, 
% gets gi-een grass, and,, besides the gifass, abont two .pdamleba day 
*of 6il at a &on5ily.Oost of not'rttor^hah,2s. In July, 

whjsn their field work is over, , the piough are allowed to 

graae with the rest of the viUagftKiafctie, anA in Septembdi*, go with 
thorn to the hills. They stay in the hills till fevember,*' when they 
are brjmght back to tbe villages, and, for the rest of tl^.fair season, 
exci^tt that thoy get a little straw iii?iien the, day's carting nr 

ploughing is ever, ate left, td pick fiab,. , Town carriers' 

and tTQders’ bullocks, besides gr^sdr {(tt?jsw,;haye a daily allowance 
• of oil cokea and .ptflse, or a mix.taro of cot^se pulse. 'The 

monthly csst of keeping, a town bullock” varies, in' AHMg.and the 
larger towna, from 12«. to 16«. (Es/fi -Bs. 8L and, in. efatilying parts, 
from 10s. to,: 14#. (Kb, b^Ks. ?).' ' 

Cows or® retosged at a total .of .40,632, jL^^d ^oow »■ woi'fch 
from,£2 to £3 (Bs, 20 - Bs. 80), jand a second class 'cow from £1 4#. 
to £§! (Bk 12 - Ba 20). hei&r hps heir first calf when 'finpcr years 
old, and for about twelve years ^on^^pes to b^, ^yej^: 'oW^er^ysar. > 
About sixt^n she bBoomes barr|gn and is either tb®:Wtcher ‘ 

Or left to herd wife the villas Eeceiviag, ho help, except a 

few .handluls of ida9%br.i^akbfo hot seaiaon, fee ^on. loses 
ptrongtlaand seldmn lives morp thah 4wo or*fej,«e*yeiikW; '■ When 
■a cow: calves she is @fefefelly.fed |OT tIuTm days^ 'ghhm^' raw^fe 
the white of tEe eocoanstfand blafe-^pepper:. ' in 

the morning fed evenijig.. Am' ordinal opsT feUi fog ihfee months • 
after calymg, yieW ffeif! pounds of; fejSs, a-.^ys ^ffe'fee bfeh' six 
months .fee will yield thr te poupds and vfor'fee fe# hmr abofe two 

pounds feesupply oea^.' '.Bk^ept wtfei ■gy S.girig An'tftn 


I Young .teBsarefani^nijVoaitrated ia ftefitamlier;. ttiiq 'm tied 

together rad he u thrpuntmihegMand,' radhi# tMtieW after tamw .well itldfe with 
hatter, er^ laid oa « lotig vta^^ wooden rellaf, rad ifetlge iofeied witib w tasaer’e 
postk>. The ope|;atkm laate Ha about hatf .. aa'hovr. casthttbis balloche 

M know to, or at least w pitntised only by Mli)i|[a, , 
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and £ac 'l^en !((otin niilk 'eikfi 

niid paW ''^4f$is^|>ed:iM^ btfttdlei 6f gT^a«majIe snudl^r. . 1*Q"a 

»*C:(}y**^ keep is q(A) ipord i^an 2«. 
(Rfi.'l)/, oil -cake^all ■^be .jrear Vrtnnd* at»a. 

inoi«tS|^''«^'i^'.a})on Cow*« milk, esj^tdly ior 

y(mp^,<diildi;c^tiil ehn>|.l;nilklo’8 u»lL ‘Bat iBe. 
qminilfy is ' it ik.' sc^iiaratc. If a to^ eow 

a 4^ losS tkqp two' yet^oifl^tbei caif ia^eneraily^itw 
to a 'tia8lwtMii»r^:tp''.re^ IK it.|a 4,«iide ealf ho keeps it tUf it h 
feuir'years oTd,i:i^^^;ii:fQr'^ttii^. 7 e^ tJum sepde it t^ its 
owner.- jit '<%'sbana(aiaB'^ liqpiiad!.'tv^o 

cnlves owner with jtoe'teq^^ eal^. 

Btiflyoes' n^pi^^^ 'liteaii,- ^,64B of tljem mldes niid- 

17,l(i3 fetuiilas* "421 are .ol'tbe lo^ In-odt^ smaller, but black^ 
and 8mootlmr'i^bi^ 'tbaa;i2>oi^ tbe Deoean and Onjaritt. Is 
tho; larger toxins iPbttqgmliWd-i^ a skint be^tby wdl'rfed^ 

ball Imffalo i^r wBose. seryicfcs -du^. are paid Is, {asJB). Most 
villagf^ lutve a few biill^buffmooB wbd betd with tbo Vills^ ebeUlb,’, 
and no eiuro n'kaken tbat^^hey aboold be either specmily well made 
or well f^, ■ Exc^it &c«o kept for breeding, m^e biKiWobs* jn 
fchei r fifth ^oa^’j ^ ca^atdd and need j^th^ & phWbu^ dr Vvtill|ng 
fields, drawing atdns or timber; drag^g tamber in the 
forests. 4.'.'^opd"4n|iib b^otq 1^'. Worth toji^ (]^. 30^ 
Re. 40). ' bnf^bes . A 

first '<da^',' odrj ' ■•■W - ®s. 60J&',a 
eeeoiid ql^'J^imfdj'ffoifi .‘£^1 .to. M (;&& poor 

animal f«% ^2 2,W‘.,;.to ^ (Ra.-; 1^ - W}, [ % edw pd^lo has: Blear* 

first ^q;'<S»|%e$^6*y'&yd3rearAiiid. 

seldetaj^el to. be ,tb*tbrt*wdniy: iAfter the seoemd wwiird otdf 

sbe yioMk from- twi^vato siaEtesn.pomids a day' add ati othbr 

times about eigl4 {founds. A bufEalo’s mouihl;^yicld of edarified 
batter is ost^tded to bo wori3i abodit.,8«. (Rs.4). 'Bxcept .that a 
bufi'ido roqnli^s abbui twiem as muph .tne aArangomonts iof her 
feshing«o|^'jgrsumg pro -tho sambas dl^e for a oow. - ' ' 

Sheep amd Xipa4s jare^tnra^.at-ll^^infA ,-.Tbo suiny s 94 W<ii i& too 
damp for ]|iib$^.‘-..A;i^ara.'|Nei«^ tb&’. diatnct hot .aUnost the 

whole of %bm come. fFom ihivl^eQean, -.Blbangara and pr^eemonal 
fdiepberds " pot^^, actne of -iliiem' . ia <(!Mtaber and the rest iu* 
Peoomllmr«yil|n^.,^£»r woman and generally travel in bonds of 
sev^erel. faabifim^ .. field^ under rdagh eloths 

Htre^bed pv^Atak^ a^mi^^f^^ j^laoe to plate, wherever tdiee{) 
are iti da^nd> tqgh'i.fibt^.^etp are crowded ipib a.-pen fenced 
wilb thOn}4»'^Jaa9^^;im;h8BB^^ Bp»tt^,priaB^' that, for. one 

night of fl^ '.field pSyt from 

twelr® to 8^'ebj?p!b|iiiw|3'i:d,'wiM«kj?hol:Ti^,i^^ from Ir. to 28. 
{(w. fi,}-''|^; Mah^, and other large 

towns, 

keep adFi£a9i4l8''iB'«t»jtt,^'h^^bi|^^^^ a*4^n»74lwieri^n^^ 

thedmaaiisfl. BpfSpi^^ 2>]am9ibt.vi64d^^ 

way babk'.Sdi'the liiB<ibaia. 

s699wd'.' ■'■'■■• • 
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Goa^slrekf^fc iu axflall stambmit cbfefly by M TO»bwfa > » > 
BjBwbUrs.Kfttlikariiif, t*%dmbbai%'ft8<4Mli&B,wbo*»ifei<io^^ >»»vq 
oowa. , 'JTiey afe roared <?bi 4 >ay % ih^ milk* Mpwoi^ly 

eftou on high dAy»* Burfng tike th^ |pPW 6 we irfJwe 
'caitle> a»3, after ibe crojia nav® beoa w &e fMSos. • At 

niglits they 4110 goaerally hoaaed 10 abeiSkf w fuw acooad ^<»r a 
Rbe^^oat has geaorally twt> aip^ ((btw, bat sonjefiqtm only oiie and 
odoasionatiy as rauay as four ^ds.< As they gonevaliy brouso ci^trtfc 
le»t 0 ti the keep* A goat ooste toothiug. ‘ A shaigoit is worth horn 
69 . to 10«. (Rs 3 •«3is, d) ssd ahA'igoal frcna 4f«^ W ifciBsu 3 * 2^, 3) . 

Goat^ Kulk IS soteehToos gim to n^dmi wi#nHihg axdargsd 

Utrtws or aplcehs. Ft is also rubbsd <S» jths iMtOdill im lAOk ^ A 
for deeipTsmasSs, '> > 

Horses are rotumed at 494. St'ost of 4i0te pottiiss 

rarely more thab twelve hrnds high. They ttfe Iwfcight from tho 
Xteocan, sometimes by i>hang»m and 4^^tjiaas hf vanjaiis, and 
vary in. valae fwtn £3 to £8 (JJta. ^0* RSt ^ .. 3lisy,aie ill ear^ for 
being generally left to feed theiaBelvo*i as they oan. 

«/ ' Asses are rotumod at 75. Beld&rs^ IrevelUAg atone taMten's, sod 
GhisddSs, wandering tinkers>kcep them as beasts <nbnro 0 nj and, 
in hnd about Alibfig, washermen us$ them for cany ing clmthes. An 
aBi| costs aboat £1 10*. (Ba. 15) and can oaiAy a harden of about 
S20 pounds (four mam), 11«Li It^t to piok what it oan and cobti» 
nothinj^ to K^p. Asses’ milk is sometimes givtm td weak puny 
children. < « • ' 


Kgs, whioh are not 'shown in ihenstiu^, are t'eared in trry 
> .Bxpall numbers native Christiaas and by tii^e teibo cd Yadars* or 
stone masans The wandmuug tnbe of Bhorpis or ro|»e*d«ncetb also 
rear and es 4 t pig«. * « ■ 

Except the thin long-haired Chihnn dog, a sturdy bmvs animal 
sometunes brongh;^ by Charau sslt-doalers, the •dogs td tho cUvtrii't 
are all ol the ordinary Pariah type. No house is withnat a oat but 
those is uothmg unnsuol m the breed, fir^hmaas and others keep 
rabbits as pets, ‘ , 

Kunbis, Bartithils, HhdrS, and Hdnsalmtlnifi mr folds. All are of 
the ordinhty small breed, thu large hthm fond not beh^ known 
in tho diitnct. Bmno o£%o iowil are blaekrbonod Siod slaters hare 
•rufSod fbathers. Thegs iMt aro greatly valued, andl^ aro 

tliougbt pocnbarly giwtefu! offmags to the gti^^etugc^y as a 
saenneo ior the i*eoovpry of t|»e *S*k.* A hen lA;^*d3[ly for ten or 
twelve days; sh^ thdn steals for aboiit a monfik (Astxf weeks and 
again begins to lay Th'^se changes are rspeo^d ot six fimea 
m the year, the whole number of eggs Viuryiw fcad* to eighty. 
Omr most of the district, egga am in gwd for t4wT?en, 

Nfgof&asa ABbfg, and Bombey maek»l«,,^ptdbp» iUL {as. 3) 
a dpeen ip. the coudtey^aTte and 4|ia. ( 1 ^ 3) in teWatw A hen will 

IM . .i w i, mU ,,> y„ , e..ii ■ 


' A» s^otlSJn i^)Me«$e|xir %|l| tgyba ai ^ w kJw wa 


ofVorf^d, 
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real t#o pr ikm h^P«^ Klf^* fensod Tftryittg from ^ht to •.l&agiwr n. 
tom fiteqtf £mm UBiitty o&emies ' tloir og{» are fMftftefitm, 

oaten to in^liiioa^ «md*thctr okSketMt ^ 

creijra^ itod idam. fwM i» a good fox lovls totli kM^% . Atunak 

apiul*f(H^ licual^y tto ]Mi<e (nf a k^ VM^mg itom 6d {tut, 4) la 
ontljdalig vilkigB{|u|^ ^ or Ir. {ff-B tAtnw) m towoB* ti'owb are 
oatoa hy HamktQiMo and atid^ atboiig Hxnttae, kj 4ke 

degredkl c1(Ummsi« to Kolim O^bita^ KtnaklK> IfatAtb^a^ Lolufr^ and 
Butdre. 6{ otil^ J«i}i<M^iDg J3ia^> SoicU&4/Pmldxns, Haj^te, 
and ii^eitvui dk-fnellliat £5vi4«^ pxwkn ore aometinre bijixigkt vom 
Bombay}f^|f^d3^lKddoaijMawlyik)ltto4^ct^ 'Pkov ^ , • 

6f^ {Hi, IS) ittfd ttnto % "iivmlmSm tarn Clxmtuuxek 

For BO kxt^ «iM|rdibdedd d{(^(|A^ ICoMba la jxnorly atocftad irtlAi W»W Aaiun»i«, 
garee. Vf<ii^kfiy$ are IhtmA, tks largo gtey umgivr 

monki^ or t»i«iQr« l$eitailM^tk^ruB «idfilln*>; and tbo Macacos 

radutiiB. Kex^^ is oftgf *ipeti» i^ogU ba& ma; be soon ta iftobt 
of the doepi^r IoiEObW. Tm^roxt^oatioff Dat or FI) itig Fox, vcfdbAffttl, » 
f HoropoH mudxsB tmd adreralotitor ^anltxeii of tuts are Ocsnmon Tke 
Mttsk^lat, Sprex otti’dieaoeni**, u oommont ' Tho^BltwIc Bear, iuii'aj • 

XIibUB labiat^ 1$ oocwcnally tfuni an the Btdxyailns ^nd w xK'w dad * 
tbca loaad on tlxo Btogad ran jfe Tko Indian Otter, nJ^ initra nair, 
jB ummou* yx ^xe ManirUd ueoF and probably oocars In most tidal 
rrore, Tbore are xilways one or tjre tigejs, rdgh^ Fobs tigrit>,*m 
tke disfarict. • Tbn Bd^rgad tango buS almost aUays n and 

tke for(>stR on tko JRoto>£tan«dn {eontiw genanally hoM one or two. 

The Fsnthoi, Tnhln fdyh, FeUa jttrdnfi, fs oom]aoti;,bat Wacconntof 
tb^ lar^ amonttt of <my&r is seldom ioond Tbo Common J angiu Cat, 
haul, SeUa cbstts, ii often seen intbefuresm. Tbo Striped Hysasv* 
iaiat, Hyama «itTMitB, la perbaps oommooest m kfahdd. "l^e Crret 
(V,kdb5dre,Ti7emmA»i6cotudii]sratberxaro,bnt tke Black W^td 
Cat, mmart, Faradoxuta maaan||a, and tbe manyss, Jlorpcstes 
grxseaa, are fonud totnywbme. dadh»is kolbftj/i^sxns anrens. are 
aamerouH, and tbb i|ndian 1 Pqx« kokad, Vatpes bengalentab m soiue> 
tunes Btjturr^ Boxorus idpnmBtonei, i* now andsthoii 

\uiot in tbo duskest ibresta; tbe^Pxrd'Stnped Bqatrrel, gtluri or 
kAterkafidljl^ imbsAantm, is oommon pi^r the whole district 

Trares alt the {*oriai|aQO> sdyai, Hyetria leoonra, Ve often fonud lu 
the Sottis^f bttt ‘the imiinw thoagd>‘ namerons ai^ seldom 

seen. imp, Ixemia u^rioollis, is nut very plentdab 

probably axrina nte ^ whottiitb wto m wSirh tbe^ are netted by 
KkthkaBttoffMl* otlfere* Bom', rtukkewt Svs mdions, ih 

foand m idmont yv^ lomwk <md t^'slxnost^evo^ hill They are 
nmtih tot show fio sii^ofdecbnmgin 

number, Bnsa finabotelie, ts emnelimes met 

in ^ tot it ia mreeoditi|to imn. The 

Spotted ptmii tom|iiii!|ina> Is ^ B(|k) nmre noimaftm, bat 

lA {dsn thre toll Itoiid Ifly k tto Boto-ilabm lorcetiM The 
Canine jtoerto'llto^, fioai by Ihe natltiM, C^rrolas 
aureus, id not toto|itma»<m. the 

Memi^ io^ Tto otounto 4m m «»0 , 

Four-Homed Tetoltoio|^pt«d^^ 

It 16 ionnd ui toery x^t and oaslmostereto hill ^ 
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^SnalCe^ are ^numcwtos Ibui are of iid gl^atr vari^^. ©obra;, 
N&ja tripucliang, floee jibt eBbrcL to;cajttw aiiy ;jp^ cif 

^dOath^, » Though not- often see^ ^tliey ;»re ))y» WisdinHt^ 

and for a small retard the ^Uage^s 'will toifig ohO' w 
^ay. Tliey are ^Idom^tiore than five fe^t jhng, 

Daboia elcgsinB, is imothar* ’Vendjaabue Wt .jaot 

oftpn found in the forests^ ; ;A bl*ek siako Wo^^ kmm^, As 
Kdudiw yhonm also sometimes oosuts. 'JhO :fc4«^';and the dgkya 
ghonas arq by scfiifO held to be the »ame/vtise 
old and the nghytb the young The that the 

ijKonnA bites ut night btdy, ipid: of the 
night he •■was ^bittov the vibtim' dies just ^ The 

i7jtwr*'aj JBchis oarinata/ is very commbh bspee:^!# fields. 

A gix*bn /O'Jake with a head and loeally 

oaiied Sarautoi and j)mha\)ly the Trinn^resiiMs is said 

by the pe<>f)le to be wry veaomous. *^11; diiTots /f tpm the Green 
j, yVee Suake, Passonta inyoteviaanB, whos^ead and. tail are long and 
thin. The. MAmjdr^ Baugai^us> •'is sbihetiibcisb foniid'. The bite 
all of these a!nj|.kcs fatal. The ^bra, the 

kafanit^j and thb manyu^ are snpp 0 S.ed tfc cauSe deatJj^ within a few 
hoprSj, .while the victim of the bite may Hngor for days, 

blood iwsing from every yjorfi. KiiAbis i>tate tjjiat tlw:?y kifi.>w a cure 
ton the bite of the pJmrm^ the timth of the istatemmit is 
doubtful, pi* oth^r snakes tl/fere is the Careen TVoe'SnaJict!, hjtrapioUj 
yassewia Tuyatpris&ans, which is always ftfiind on trooa and is very 
difficult to 'distinguish fro^m Ihe leaves, ;It sobmfi to be spe<‘ialJy 
fond the cashewriat^ *^Anacru*di«.m ooe^entaW, 'Thongii it is 
• .prpbubly harmless the nafciv«>B consider it dangqiws, their id^ea 
being thattit never bites anyVtrhew but in. the head and that its 
bHe is quickly The DKAftian or Anlhetca, Vtym hmeosus^ 

is common., espacialiy in the ficslda. It is a .harmless snake, tjiougli 
the people say tha\^ on: Sundays its bite is fotixT and that it kills 
cattle by crawling under them or , by putting *118 ^il up tiieir 
nostjilsl Its shadow also is thought to be; unlucky. .all those 
roasons, when they have the tshauCb, the usfctives are .barbfal .,to kill , 
the dhdifwi: The Ktimtit, Lycodtm aulicus^is anotliBr Snake which, 
though harmless, poqpo beliovo tb be .venoittous ^andaya. 
It b very common , aud-'^poirrs^' \be grogpxicrt^^^^ siJt 

are oftcK ibinid together^' They live meai* ^ud uot AoJdojto » inside 
of houses. The BlocS. Sai^‘SMke^ ^ ’^bd :San<i 

Snake, Gtmgylophas exmieue, anrlk th^ Wal/er 
Tronidanotus quiiicuudiatiis, vommpn. - 
;aw»tj HinTw. Mt. VidnTH list/of Ritftnagiri liirds published X. ;of fhd 

Bomtwiy <>azettoer appliew w'ith few changes .^ .J^JO’^ba. Snipe 
of fc^r kinds wo found all over the .They weiJie,Piiitailed 

Snipe fS|s3i^m^o stheuura, the Common CiilUuago gaUinaina, 

— ^ .L.^ - 

J .ia .1771, , it thb..hci «{)ni)^ n^jiJc mvtie^ a long green aiuirlie 

6«ai^ torat. AcjbordtJig to liSe aeccwiHf ,' the whip 

snake ttn^ tree Xtarte irapiiily,im the eaitth* graasing 

beluv/. Oh one ocoadofi oae of snakes flew at a liwht woimiliughim iu 
vye threw Inin into a \nolfMit ngoav. hiUltcitfe-..»d> i^ e gmtfn 
foaming at tlm nicniih, died In about naif .ati 'hpar. Oriewjal Modu.i]iirH,''li J30flw 
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tliB l^aintcl" 

3^tync}ia» liii^K^^«&ew, ' .. w’'tl)'^e ibd wveo 'firat aro fotmd iu tno 
'crilci weaiber’^oD^ andrf;b^ pkiitted saiipe thrcrngboat Ihe -The 

tUr^ co^ '(ra»1^4a^ ge^omly' in October and leave in 

FeWoarjr^ 'tlioiigb they aomelitnea found ae laAe as 4pril. With' 
j^'buge au uros .^der^riqB; thq* di^rict. is well Bnifj;;d fov snipe. 
’They arc fbu^d 'iia xuojrt rioe 'dancisi 'thcifBgli tl^y lie tldckljr wly 
in'^xavonred q)otB. 'Th^ghtha oi^ka.ai« neYer eutii’ely without 
them, Duck i-^ . Jieithw odS^daL.aer 'of* lim fho 

eommonest, thi; 1'^, Sendrocygua jaTsoica^ 

axid the Cothitfoir'^Ski^^ ij^Srqupdul^ cs^a. Of Partndges^ both the 
Paiiitod, J^qitooolitius pictos^ ind the Otev, OrfigomS. poMicec^aiw^ 
oc(»ir. The'pjEUuted is rare, 'biit ia'»Aj|b^ and gx^ is 

comition. A-f&w Grey Quail, Coturnis. sathtnaais, aro ocoaskmaHy, 
found close sea. ; Tlwir stay in t^e ^strict seems to be very 

shoi*t. The B^u ‘Quail, Otfturaix lOoromandolica, is not umxmfmon 
in hfiiluid whoi^ . h feti]?* lumber may be found by bating tbs' twr. 
fields «fong gtedk. ' Bui^i^ Quail, Turlini;- dussnmleri, 
is by«,o moans .uucojiahon abd the Bnat^, Qpsi], Turnix taigopr, 
is often mot, and large, c^breya of a Bosh Quell* y>ulisve^ to"’ lo' 
Poi'clioata, asiaticai are alwaj*s flushed ■ by any one walking, among 
the iiplHTfds and hpslilartdsr* Of PIovot^ the Golden Plover, 
Oharndiius latvins, is often met in o]^ sandy spots near the aoa, 
and ♦he St(Bne Plover, fMientous ^olopasc, and the Bed W'attled 
Lapwing, liobtvw&ellus indScus^ ore ciunmoa. The OurlewJ iNi-anenius 
linoutttS> is -found bn the soa shore dnrjhgthe obid aiid'^aiuy months. 
Peafowl, Pavb ctistatus, the Grey . Jeu^ Powl,, Gall^ Bonnerati, 
the Red Spur PoM, GaUopei'dis spi^icebs, the l^aer B^ck Pigejmi- 
Oohimba intermedia, and the Gfoeh Big^j' Crocopns chlorigaeter, 
are ebmlhoa. * "■■!■"'' ' I ' ’ ^ 

Owing tO:the flatness of the ocwtntry flfo ti^ runs so far up Gie 
creeks, thdi the frclsh^Wste^ flaberlas are very re^ricxed and of small 
ralne, ' The small fish that, found in the nvbrs and streams, and, 
during' thb rains, in nco -fields and salt pans are nhkifly cangjit in 
snsres'^l^ bfii^# traps' 1m as bolcakv kcati-, htn^di, and Mpiok 

. Ho<ilds, and^apears ^re aeldbflit used in kiUihg &esh>watornah. 

Onr^g;43^;r^h8 iiuuay; of .the,nyer% wiab good -fish. .Tho 

gdahiyr fd^ipe-hi:^ii&9te, has ja laxgo tooth* 
less Ino'ai^ 'SibdVstfong soa^ ;tfiri^hs foomfifoeen to twenty 
ia^Iike' thh sVnaller; the alura is ah 

'mmdlemi'ittjlrnihSfd healehiil^ mouth;- with' sevend rows 

of fh<nn-‘.>^ fo/ tw^ye podnda. On the Bdygad- 

zoilcs north-east 

oi 'Mahi&d, nbite fish ufall siaes which sure fed by 

the paaeera4^.'j; fiotn aboni -forty poandera to little 

things^ the fi they find th^ hitve the 

chatioe (i Bie muf^oea-sevetal "rows, dee^ 

The cannot be caagat, 

Qr.ikwdw'].';-They,^8ity Hv'ed .infitubpl fower,. 
(hrwn tlfo' river, ‘ ;^d t^tddetdy.'-^dpitd'.ffiBdt^ii^^ 

ti-avelliNi to thwh' iiiiQseht tlu^Ugh.'l^t^^ the mfis known 
as the Bhdtes’- Pass/JfusZe Kiink. - *. ■ 
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{|ptttiogiO{uett66r, 

88 ’ ^ , DISTKipfIS. 

t Tbe *dba :^orieft, « «cipeeia% Hi «'t1)6 strc of 

6<m8ul(Hltbi6 importancb. The Jduide ^ eea fiah^ jnro 

or stvrqnga, feStatimatoua «i!ierett»,.53, 3 j hn^ndfi or Herpodcm 

nahai^etU)^ 118^ 1 ; g(fl, Sraeona glftucov, 4/5^ 2 } fSbhat^ ^jtsigOQiiacE&ikj 
mttiJvii miaighali, wecroues ohfjrecai9» 80^8$ &<»> or 
ruoa^PoilfaomuBi tumuxi^ C^yhima gik|tetaw, £'0, 4j end 
halva, Stromtena ^4 

Soa-fishmg ig cari^ On ehie3iy«by etake-ndta. fVoiji tweiro 4iO 
twenty niilce from'ldiud, nearly every ba& ie oovc^ with tdekes 
tnade of two or 4liroe cocoa ojt bxnb palm ‘t^Xm vr Oliver wood 
Jnstimed together with nnila; a^ird froiqgi forty to a howjhrod feet long, 
in Nerveod^or hen^uc sturmy woathier ie over the tr^btiheQ tovred 
io lieUlad two or three hahing hueta. HVhea Hjsub iMunk it m^dbed 
a rope'ls paeaed throngh a hole ra the lower end td stakoj and 
the onda of the rope arc. faetenod te boate* whk^'aaohor at a 
dibt&ucc. 'Hun in othm* i>oata then draw the upper end of the 
,,utake out of the water. As thq biako bdbouu>tfid{pyjghfc^o lowvr 
end is allowed to fall by its o#n vfdght. ‘And ae soon as the lower 
o^d reaches the mj^d, the rora is dmwn iiirongh the holer At 
^high two l^dktB^ one on oaA side, a^o fastcued l/y ropes to the 
top,uf tne stake, and, as the tido ebbs the weight of the Wts foroeA 
the poiid oi tho stake into the mu(h ^Vhep 4 has takei^m'jn hold 
tho stake is driven about twelve foet by working the boats 
from yrde to side. A line* of otakub is tlius driv^ea in, eai’h 
btake dreing about twenty 'iiTe feet lrt%i the next stoke. Tlie 
nets that Ant tied lo thos^ stakes are xnado by dio dshomou 
in tlieir leisure hours, ehpooii'lly dmutg the rains. ' The twine, is 

• ih{; Jtuuibay hemp, mn, aud tho nuts are cnloorcd with the bark 

of the tthiT Terniiualia iomentosa. The nets are p.>ukot or bag- 
bliapd, thowuosh varying in sieo from an inch noar*t]Ai 7uoath to 
about a (j^narter of an inch uoac.tho bottom of the jtotkut. At tho 
turn ot the tide the net is drawn dp, tho ihhf fucked out, aud the 
net turned so as to race tho now caiwut. Tho liahdrmen often stop 
h'om»then homes for more rhan a night at a time. A row of huge 
stakes costs £rom4t<20 tn £30 (Hft. SOO«Ks.8O0), and a large net.' 
about (Rs. 100). The stakes ure drawn out is the rattor part of 
hbjy b^sfose tho btkrst of tho sooth-webt jnonBoDo, tow^ to thoxf, 
and htowwil away. They last fxw ibwo to thi^e yoAtta. Mie right 
to fin stakes iu certain banks belongs to oerfain villagna who have 
used tho same split* for goneratiens. Tlmso s ights are w^ 
estalxlished aijRl never hccomo subject of dispsm^Tlte nets, 
when not m use, ivro s^red i^'shods oi; m the lof^a nt hnts> and, if 
carefully uted, laA from two to three years. * ' 

* Bcwiws by stake nets, salt water fish are, toa smafi eptiont, naught 

by pocket'Shaped nets with meahes*ve|T wi]w #aar ti^ tnoirih and 
gredOAily gtxswing stualkr to 0te end ^ Tk^ are 

(dso eaf^ht by tvrolv light. A lK»dh ig okS. to thb pr^ of a fialung 
boat, tmd, from the boot, a not ik hung in which the fisi^ na they lisu 

, *■ *» * 
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to tile* ligih^ Ktsfi) fi&x by q;icIoml&, witU « 

rongU wbIH w t1iite<<|bdK» tttuitor mark. Tbd fitOt 

oome itt <ts tjbejbide <ibb»i «ro l«lfc*witibii]> tmU 

oud'couil^t • • , • ^ 

ore nww for stid «« the local nuTlcuts 

are Mly 8appll»l{iRi>i(!bi esa^. Aft0r*«eMaQg opcu^ eaouffb to meet 
loco) irante, tbe atafish are t«k$n ig email beam to Bummy dnect 
from tboelAkeeol VarsVx,Tihal>3l^4ndi«,«BdBeri^ Other fiolierateQi 
each as those aHyhJibAgf ]Ni,v^am,4^eM, Knt^1,aod Revdanda teko 
1iu»rdshtothe|tel|^ibo<ui^ Oamiciu&g*thosIu>rQth 0 boats 

are eumniaddd dealera ehiedy Kemah wa Khoja j^nealmiizis 
£r..m Bombay. 'OfiaO buy till tbit laager fiikh for l&o Rombajr maikot, 
jNo Sidi are ffane4 mu&h AaineeOt And vdi/fi are dried ,in the 
Bflu. They Btre thtm sold to the Xhanau Ih>h tai.*'c3uuc8 who como to 
the ooofit tillaiH^ to buy. W there aro unSca^tometo ou the fpot> 
tho fiih are takeo to MoBj^d urhioB is thh great local -bfdi itiati. 
From Bffahfiil they are seat to the Docuan la carts aud sold at Iroui '• 
2/t. to 4«. (He. 1 • lia. 2) tho thousaud.* Such small fish as sardines 
aud sfiritmis are thvowa too sand to dry, and |{tortVards^ckr 
the name OT lllda sold asmauuro. • • # ^ * * 

The fUthermen, who are rotuynod at a total strong vf aVbut 
6800, Souls*are aiTuold all fJou-Kolis and Gkbibs. Ihe greapst 
uniiXier are ionud lu Pea and tho leest in Idah^. Most of them 
follow othor*calliug8 bet*id|st ;6^mg. Of the whole t>opala|fou all 
bat BdUumms and Gujarttt Tduis oat ihdi. « . 
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Coudits X^etails* 
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Birth -placid 




. Its 1853 (1st October), thfe KoUl^ Bui»;coltetor»^j^^ formed by 
addhi^ the sab-divisious of ITndori and ReYdwBdpy Tsrbich .cowprisea 
**'the ehiel ports ^of Angria'a t<arri%ory,' to 1 ^ 0 ^ thre© s^thbrn Thdna 
sub-divisions of S^kshi, Bi^ApuTd, an^ Bdygodr .Oejtsus ' deteils of 
•>Ufe^piesont distinct fire, thereforej not avsilable for or,for'‘18Sl.' 
The 188i. oeuafis shcfws a total o£ 881,649, oin iucrea^ 'bf 31,344 or 
&’9^ pOT wnt over tbe 1873 populfttjou. 

According to the 1872 oeusns the population of the Uistrict was 
850,41)5 or 286", 44' to the aquSfire ratio ; Hindw nmnb^ed 380,914 
or per ae^tj Mnsalmfais 17*104 or^S'^OO per .cent j dews 1946 
or C'SS per'codt j 01«'i8tiau«*'20*8 or 0*05 pfer contj jp^(r®ts,35 *, an<3 
there were; 118 others. The 1881 oenhus i?ho,#e^“'a' -popBii^a^^ of 
.§8) ,649 or 255’n to the square, baile. Of, th^e “861,1881- cr-94‘ti6 
per cent were Hindixs^ 17,891 of 4*68 per; cent if lisalriiii^i^' 2189 or 
O-i'C per oeet Jewai'8^ Christitwas, and Theipercentago 

of Hindus on. the ' tbtfd population was 94i66,' of ^Mussilm^us ' 4'68, 
of Jews 0‘M, tod of Ohristians ,0‘0.7; Ifhe pei:jo0'ntaigO -df Wles qn 
the tot^l poVtoif 50-29 and of f©ma1fe8.49*70s , 

Ofp881,6^ (tables 101 ,952,. fe|«alefi J8,%697) the tot^ p^lation, 
847,269 (infldes 178,^23, feaud^ ’ji73i64i^) .or, <90*99 pejj’iOept wore , 
bom in the diatriot. Of -tlaj 84??0 lirhq were’ 'h^l^ in oUi^ parte, 
12,049 wepe bom 3n ^tnig^ri? 4197 ,in .ThiImB, 3272 3077 

in S/it4ra? 1455 in Hoiabay,; 708 in 1^189 ur i^l^'p of 

^e Hmsitiency, ih i«ha Bombay eteteis, ttfid, 1978 & , other parts 
of Iiidm tod ontsi'do 'Iidflia.' ■ ■ ^ ,v 

According to the 1881 epaans returns,' ',irf*881^6?5 total- 
j^iopulaticm of tlhe ^istihit, 869,717 {183*388 msles,«186,129 femalos) 

. or 96*08 per dent spoke Marathi. -^Of the remaiifiBg 14,982 persons, 
10,9^8 ;£!peto Arabic and Hifi^tiBtdnj, indu^trgr<H^^'<''*d-2)eccani ; 
2'<^8 e|®jJcd.?Gjj38^ti| 10.09,-i^W Mia*i>S^.,'i1;^2;'i^<|^*,jPortiigacse, 

The f olldwing tahvllar statfement.j^Teiaa for the j?eiup 1 o$l, detaii:^ 

' of the population e£ each ssb'-divisioh too<Hding*.lp reli^oh, ago, 
Riidexs.; ^ , ” >• ■■ ■ > -» '‘. .' * 
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niSTmcts. 
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t0tal ‘i'^arsi population Jaw oiBilM* pumliared ot 44«78 ppy 
cent, aud Jew foinates nupii^sretA 1181 w Hb'Sl^pcst tiMCt «t dho 
t6tRl^J«w x>opulatiun. c * ^ •* 

• T2ip following toljolajfltatomept p'w»0oattftiba«'o{oactjiiwti{*‘i^u'» 
class Bccordini? tp at di£Ee‘roat t^Sj with, at padh ste^? thw 
iwrtsontaKv on tho total pibpulifticin ol the aMe 80Xandrelip<m 
Th<» polnirtns refoinn^ fa* tlio total pPpaletitiB oiait wdigums 
diatjuctiona, hut “diow tho dilEamioe of m*x . ‘ 
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unHicf Go^mmcftt m nauneipAl und otliei «lornl 


\cmiHnJj 10 geenp^Uon the cfw^^us returus loi 
wlioJo jv'pulatKm iutt* borexi tlaFtfeOB - ^ ^ 

T "-fiiTjpltrfrd unHicf Goymmcftt m nauricipAl 

(luthvjtntacB, utiiobciiE^f m '^U ItW scmla or 0 15 jxn (.ouffolilto 
i»»1irc jnwiliitton • • • 

I J - TruU tisiuml pt i hou$, ll»66 fw 0 50 pr»* tw tit 
tH 1 - In •m tt<> or t>» ifi/nnuirt «ffi« « «» T^Ol or 1*4R pdr ooutV 

1 V iCnpu^fr d itt tigu^nltuK und with akstmaHh i>5,970 or 527 cent * * ' 

V '^jbi^^aa< d ni eomni&roc md t'B-slci, ox 2 *>7 ]^6r ^ eat. 

VI d in nt<du>Btcal aitb, manufacturer and •enkynw* rxitgf 
op(*ri4^Mia&> and epen^od m 4b< f»al4 ot artnlis maimi)« inn d ot 
Oifboi pi^arcd tor cotisunipiluzi, Ib.Od? or % par c^nt 
A ll-<r- ^x^rsvitse not ciaHml oiLorwlihOt 4'^ iin\< s and 

Unldz6T) l,2t>,2o1, uj all i2H,(H»l or 01041 pci (Niit» aud {h) 
mmuoilmooxis poraoun 3897 oi 1 II per eent^ total 217,9t»8 oi 90 
pt^qnG • • 

^^rbo popple of the district l>oloii^ to throo xoam so<JiiojiB, Hmdu«, 
MusttlmteiSb and Bom-lBr4o}» or down* Pox des?rjphTr «{ynrpo9o*»^ 
Hmdus Ije bronffbt iiodor tJio fhirtedn Itnada of CTiilicnaiafi', 
Writarft, Hettibaxits* Cu^ltivaKirs, Musicians, gkjrvnntfe,. 

*sijapit^05cdej, I’^siipfh axwi Bcrlors^ IjaUtui^, ITns^tlod T!dK3s, 
Ikypt^omsA dtid 3i0ji^«rB. « ^ « 

Aceordii^g to^tliO 1881 cSnw?, wmonff t%<J tliofo weio 

tli}if<H.^n diTjMo^ ^tb a Btnmgth of 13,7 gh 

Bouls (Tualarif ojt B^80 par cent oi tlie Ilmdtt 

l*opiil»iiou» t *OF tinsas 8S87 (midefi 4f333, femules 39621 were 
Ckitp&viips; 1 e 940 j^alo^* 3034^ IlMtales 908) l>eabaMfbs; 381 
(malos lOd^d^xtsual^ 18]^ 105 78, frnnaleis 50) 

Golaks; 589 (nmktt 1^) 54 (u^s^O, 




> Hm jpltuit'tf tbo ^81 aamot^MKtpM nMuIf 

' I * 
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.. fn^ii^awcttow, 

44 msmiam.^ 

Wl<^*15) JaviUsj 3188 i(ina^-«0l, rfartiO^ 78 

fetnalos 't2; j! l^^'Awadis j 

^.:{i;aa£Er8v24,4'«BaIea 82) Pn&hosj 521). 

Slie:gi^ j and 5l.(')lMrt«8 '' ‘ ' ' 

.Cbi^IvakA 

ih of the dkirio^. Most w to ha^‘ 

B^tied wheu« they, now me iax several genotatdi^j and prohably 
jf^me' to Kol4ba during the of tho' sayps/taatjf. 

'^eyi..arc about middle eise, fair> t&d. thetr -^mm graceful. 
.They i^oak Marathi^ and are elosm/seat, ibriftyi attd <;^ei}y. A few 
are .tmdcrdj but most are laodloi^,.; -Ci^vermaebt' aud 
religious' j^^gors, f They own mtiid tod baht .huascs 

sujTOtin^od by gardens. Their every day fo^ is rice, rioe and 
whesat byeadf. pulse, v^^etablcs, batter, aud oords. .''They take two 
metis » day. The men miar a ronad peaked tiirbto;<coat, vraistcloih 
and ahcmfderoloth, -and ’ sq***''® idmos, and t%'#om 0 n a robo 
and bodiee. . In Migiou they aire''^Sm^eJ tod'«^:^iw Idipregolai' 
Kindh .fasts tod fc^ta. Ash class they are woll-fcondb,. iDaHSHAsvHS 
are rotated as unupbering .1940. soals;^ had aye said ^to be,f<«imd in 
sm^ nnjfBbers 6ver the whrilo district. ® Most of them seem to have 
cc^e 4b Koldba during Mai'Alha sajo’emacy. The Alibdg DitkhasthB 
are said to have come from the * Boc^an ^ont a hun^dred years 
ago. Th®y Gioverument servants, ■ traders, hiisbiffiidinon, and 
beggars.. They are dligvediiSt* and .worship , Kh(mdot% Bdldji, aud 
Mah^lakshmi- Ibey send tbeir boys school ksd are gonorally 
wcll-to>dp’. OsvBOXHAS .ar0‘i'&tnrned ns nnmbcribg 881 and as 
found^ Over the whole diStriet except .Echa. • They, taka their name 
,fr;om* the viHago of Berrukh, in tho Sangamoshvar sub-division 
of Batn4|^ir}. Most of .thorn are husbanmiito. As a.ela^ they 
aaco ratherifbadly off^' bnt are gradually rising. They ^hd their 
boys to school. . Timir only division ia into family stocks fst.iptrae. 
They are g^^ralW strong .and healthy, and somewhat darker than 
Chitpilvans and ll^diasths. - Their wommi are al^ strong, healthy, 
and.dath. Thoir hexaetoeech is ordinary Mardthi. Tbear honse, 
dress, and' food 40 not difiWiT«p» thosq cd other. Koidba'.vBr$haiiana., 
Bat, thoagh they do hot di^r in’ re3%i<^' Or.^ .tfetqiha;' 

'Chitpavaivs, 'Ear1h|d4a, and Beshasths, 'thiesO hhma^^lpOl^db^. ^ 

them aid genemhy olgbct 'to.,ainiv.wit1i' th^, 'GdiAkA who are 
more like Chit|>.)ivans then Boshasths) ax's retoraed ,e(i^ -r^n^beriog 
*185 souls aiiid as found only in Alib&g and I'em Tl^'arS .t^ligiouB 
beggars, ta^toig .alpas from all^pfisafea •®3pA^;i:Mings, 

Ch^btbJ4i'e, ax|d Bhqtla. A^ »• dlhsS ^hby -are ;viFell'ri^d<:^ ' 'g^bering 
alms ohpugh to isupport th^ in.fmr .lQOiiiidbirt. 
are rbtiid'ned as huiubefin^ IRO ^uls and . -cm fou^d ovm' tho 
^bble dis^^t? . All'^are -smd ta hkve ispnua to Alib^^ as priests 
td the begiimiag ^of' Brari^ -rdlp. They aro 

.'now:'ii^le4v^.;,4h%' district, tod ;a fbv ke^'^AiP’ ^b^^atnihootion 
n^th ooobl^Aha.- Thhk'jwamSapedtbL-isldajarAti, 

but they ■' di^:. ai-o 
yoU ofi,' fheir .palira^ ' bdhg. 'cas^iil .4p!keGp;^^jldiem'-&^ 'waut. 

who ta^' their '.iistou: fiiohi Ihe village ;cf dayalkhhr in 
Bntuagivi ahd who are aW l^owu Bihots 4uvvii!.«^'l4r)hcrB, are 



l^oakftuj 
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rcttirae4 :iGta, {dtind ''ii;i ^6Sfat3 

IvTOB o£ ato ipi*ie^.; all 

are and* Ixpr^wdrJria^ and 

tHuir kotne (aiBgli,MtfjiiU4' apuken ‘b? ^'boj 

drcw .i^ !b faidSy ’inatb^^ copy 

Chii^vam . ni»t|tCT nor mai¥v ^em. 
Tb^ are bosbbnj^bien, .aaia''wn.li3Dijgal>' b6noa<,.aad .vvell-bebA^W'* 
The/ worsbift goda^r^t^ tbi^ .^srdi^n tleity 'if 

As ncnta of ih^-ibS^piig m tbe.^^dstly ol^s, tbeir hpi^Bhoiii priasts 
are Cbitpilvan^ ^iiSodaldiepatw aro fOttHod by the -fotes of 4bd lUen' 
of the Bt^i do not tb^ boys to school and show no 

si^m of rising ab^e. their prosent jposition. . reintiied 

'‘-as Auihbedb|^ i|'89,BbtdBapd(aa .Kutnd m Peln>KQ^ Hahdd.: 

Many 'ai%!>}!^e^,,Viud!|roloi^:rej . and hosband^^^ .some ^ or^k 'in jke 

ftddB with their o whi^bda aad' others ore na^fteybindoTs end traders; 
bnt their chief jpocnmtion i» <3prwiMtoent sexvioc. In speech, dtese, 
food, and cestomf^'wey differ little frCim jPeshastb’iBT^dtans. .Ihey . 
are faii'ly elf, ■Ibea^ ^bnt*6titi fewer poor. Ihi^^rea 

risinfi^ class;,.' ■' • ■•: '■ ' ’ ,.••■'• , , 

■F-*3W^VAM'S^)r Tfda-i®^ orrotiof'wsly called tosvants, nnmber ' 

70 settls £)jpd are found only in Aliiog. Except that* .tbe^wontCin’s 
eyes are noj wefk or«grey, Kranivaiits do not differ froaffCbitp^yatis 
in nppoaxancoV There is 'also somu slight difforeuee in their prozrdn- 
oiation. of MwrsLthi,. the B^fmvfnts sj-jeaking more in thb Ipieccaa 
than in the. Kohiin style,. Ihoy are clean* boneet. Hospitable and 
wcU*b<dkavpd* astd ito food, dre&s, and i^stoms, diife little from 
CljiLpdvanfli They gebendly marry with Ileshaistbs, and sometimes 
with Obitpdynns ajid occaaiODally With l^rb^diis. ■ As fi ebujs tt»y ' 
are welt-fco-do, owning -.land, leSiding' nioineyi acting as priests, and , 
outcwdg^CfevornKient, service as clth’ks. They send tlioir boys'to 
fichooL' areretarn^ as niimbcring 18 souk and 

as found in Bhba^ 'PeC, and MahM> AJI*are sa|^ to be new settlerB 
who bayc come as priests to MSxWir t^4his since the beginning of 
Britasb, ,’I?bey '^pfiAk;- dress like Hfar&tba 

. BrAlMaa|n8,4'^AS*,cIa^Jhcy ^ 

P^^hs^ls^, retocewed W ;.Xbcy probably take 
tbeireiai^i£ibM.^e\it;9Pk{^,di .Fb^Th in are tbuuu only 

in Ai^g^ '-;p^,|i|Ltd''baen^si^^^ iU 'tbo d since before the 
rise Sjukytsarei^thriied ^pi. numbering 1075 soul.* 

an.d'as'j^td:id-*^jf,tbWRhole,:^^ ',3x(^t a iew ■^o are Shenvis 
. prupe^ 4 '.'^|f|y ^B^p^i:t^l^ .Who take thwn'mne from 

the ,yi^k^'j^^ii6b^^^^^';•^,'|»j4p^,.snb2divi‘pon bf.11atii4giri. 

and- 'dark from 

working' ‘Mlowibg . other opoa-;air otdlingH ; the 
wi>atcm'arc'ticii^i^CP^d.re fr»at^tpd. Th^ speak Mari^lu, aro 

ji a fe,^ ggf0 ia G'ovenuhmit 


' Dstaiia'^vihe Jj, tlw 8sstistfical , AceoTiat,'' Tho 

• 'n linbry exChuuiCien'i^^te Mtu^ Wist .is £S^ .oasetii Is traiKAly the worlr 

<>i tlieir.TiTsh th „ 

\ I il*« f'S chihtiBtaiiiS,'. 

t< uukan in and ijighleoatb ctoituiuHi. 
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UrAluruns. 


^ S0hi6c.**^i0y 

Ssh ’f^ii^m^tob, aod ok {ca^ic^ m2|s6C!.^P 
a ooat^.a'-lboao^y. rojilisd , 

T]}eir''^oiaeu :vear £k6 full lwl)e 

ocoaafons ttro^ .meart • ov&p, heald.'; 

Koi&adaaitli Wri^RfcB, ..J)Ot. viHMu-ilije’ iL^. ^ — 
began to any^e use* of pne^s of theur 

HaaTo little autboritj' 'and tbcircns^idGhspates otb B&tjueHiy.a loagpfity 
of tbe Totea of ^bolmoa- Mont S^enviis fiiiie we^ asj^/.and ^ir - aw 
poor. One of th^ir nirmlior Zn])a;^|Laaj an ' is 


WfSU)«VJ 


ilorod 


'■•Ibove 


iHsported to bo extretnely 4cioh. ...I^ey 'fi#&d 
TAijUAKoa are ratum|draa nolmberii^ 'o\ 

nunibore over, tbo w&olo distiiet eKoopt. in ooha; ' '! 33^Jr'a^.bii^ 
oj^ iho Mtkdras iF’reoidenoy'. t,They-<tcaia0 to KdUljba, ia^r', ^yibg 
a yo&i' or *tvro .l^pgging ^d aeUixlg satired tbro^v^tainx to titteLtr 
laonias. Tlaey . genotallx le&m a . brokeOi idaar&tibi.. - dine tritli 
^•other Br^mane, ftnd ore fragal and 'well-beltaved* 'flbeir wW^. day 
dross is a 'wudstoloth and a B^uldetclbtb> bat .gn groajt. ddyti they 
dress .^e locwljlb^dbiaan ' . ' , V ' ' 

* ett '^iHiter<i^were were two classes* with a«,8treflgtIi,-of ^42 
(maJes .2^85^ fetoales 21&7) or 1'17 per cent of t]i>o Hindu 
^pulation. "'Of these 4182 (males 2<l59, femaleis 212811; w^e K%ast3i 
Frabhus, and 60 (oialos 26, feiQalos 34) Pdtdoe l^rabhas.' Kavasth 
Pkauidts are rotmmed as fonmf over the whole distriot.* So strong 
is tho ’rivalTy* between . Kayasth Prubnus and Brfihmans, that 
the llr{lhBaan9*have pnt oyfc of Caste the priests who officiate for the 
IVibhu?.. In Pen no Br/lhnian is allowed to ' take! alms from, a 
•Prabhu’s house on pain of a fine of £l (K8.l0).i!bntl of nxcomuiicini- 
cation, andVo Prabhp is allowetd'’tD enter the Mafcddev' tetapli^ As 
a Class the iften are middlo'Sized and slightly built, and. thb 'irxunai 
gmcoful. They spk^k- hfarithi and are clean and Imrdaro^ing. 
They are mostly, wr^rs and aoconotants, but .sbtde^are huShanebnen 
and ti'aders. Most of them live in onebr tiflrO'Storied bsiek.pr stone 
and lime built houses wfbh tiled roofs. eat fish^ and.i^ flesh 

of goats aud sheep, And ^inhf liquor. ■ !jAi»r daily fo<w i»aicei,palae, 
vegetables, and fl^. Both men, and „womott dress KOhksQ 
BrdhmansA Amon^ them gii^s are mamed betw00n:nma..^d eleven, 
and boys between twelve and sixteeru., Th^; ,bwririfiieurv;‘!M^ and 
dp not allow widow mmTiage. Polygan^ is aUpv^ed ,.pl»ptisbd> 
They ore geuc:^y Bhd|rvats and have images tihie^ their 

houses. Their- priests, who ar^Br^mans, . am 
They:kee|> al) fiin^ heliday8*and fasts* r Soi^l djppmt^iiiai^u^^ 

^ by. a moeting.of the men of.thecaste/hndii^.dediyim 
. is' 'jtepooted;' , .They, send 
competition for .nlpik&hips has greasy ^ 

. tb-dev-"-' V' ■ ' ■ ’ '■ ■ ■■'■’ 

PfsMM PtdXuv^ sire -retumed fmm 
The datd bl'^wir.i^trdjn the dfst{i«t ’-ThcA^ in 

main agret^g. wiw the, Harfidd ' hor^ Konkan 

« Br£binan8, there is amoag jhp ..pldere '.a consImBl^te inm'ICsritld 


element ih their hoxjpaf-teiPi^* They ate‘ 
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IxiJiiiy ^wellinffs of* frellrto* 
!■ lra<f do not drii^' 


ffad 

do Hil^S^IJiisX. - i . .■ . ^-r r — 

3'hef -|»''^ -i3ioitW,4&^f'’aoT 

fl^sK. ^EWxii^jSn^^l2o.S|fi^tljU'B^lxijmnj8,iitRd'^t^ like 

end roj^. Girlearo* 
litad boya betnreen and 

twenWv To pnir£^i!>^''ifi^^ iiliildroaV .tQaraiagetf they g« to l^dtnl^y 
aod.jffend irg^''m00 to J^3@@ ''|Ba: 5(K)0). 1 * 11 ^ 

theif 'dead, md<^ a^d i» »re* bases ' practi^R} 

polygamy. moatiy ^Wva/Woi%'lup allJSiodn gbds^' aod 

observe all iSdllS^^aaSa: fasts aa 9 :d feasts, '^bey bare no hSadmao ^'#id 
uo baste ommeil); all 'disptites b&i&g settlbS in tlfrprdiiftiry Ibw ebart^,' 
Hotwy mai^ge expenses bayb rbduoed many families to straitened ' 
cii^actnstniicfls^- and day by day the old''i«sideut,s of Chatil, and ' 

otli^ pTaee^; :|p^e bbldblg uadi Ibnds and leaving 'the' 

district , to liyb in . Bombay. .Except those jn Goveratnout sefvice ' 
almost’ none of. ^ibe ^d ramd^ta tbrnain.' 

, Of Mer^autSf.Tcitdera, ai& SttOpke^perB^ there wore five 
blasadfe with a slwiigth q| B20d or 2-27 pet«beQt of the Hindrf 
popwKtion,. td the^ 22 (Beales ] 0, females 12) were^Bbsai^lis * 1 8 
(males ,11, gndfonjaies 7) Bh&tiy^ ; 5 (males 3, females 2) JoSittrisylO 
(nudes' 5, f<jmale& J)) >Komtis ;' and 1.5.1 (males 47 11,, females 3440} 
■V&nis. Bsissilim are retnrBod as j^ambenn;^ twenty-two and* as 
found in AlrhSg only. Tbijy a^e fair and tall, and wear the ’topknot 
and moustache, , - Their hot^e tongue Lj^ Mai^hi. TlJjy, are ch'im, 
thrifty, and hardjrorking, and earn fboir living as petty sj^keeimra 
and hoSbandnteja;', ; They live in substantial <mo or two storuicl 
houa®8,'e-nd.own csattio.aad keep servants. Them staple food* il' 
rice, pblsft, -vegbtobfes, butter and aaid in.priv:ate they .eat fl esh 

and aridkHquor. ineh w^ the waislicloth,- eoat’Snd^ tiirl»!n,- 

and .thV.rriOt^U: ^ ■^ritlm - robo and bodico, ■ Tliey marry theitT 
daughta^..>iBdEter Vwblve .an theit dead^ Thby worship idl 

Hinds ^Ni« aiid.godd!6seee, add their, priests are Gujar&tBr^ma^. 


Tli^, is Sh^^jiUmii wpeh fsils oil "the t^enth of 

• food cooked.lh 0 ptevkaa 

er<mi*igi tb°sc]|tobl and are fairly oji. Bit^TirAft 
arei0i#|[:%^B^^li4tabsai xn^iAJ^b%» ^hdd; and Pedi.’ *Thoy arc 
said to h«ve.«oi&ie jahoat a hundred years ago as traders from Mdiidvi 
in put^. .'S3»^ -jffe well dlf. .They =ep«U|, GnjaTdti at Khme and 
Msrdtid ,ottt*(S*doors.^ Asn rule they are h»rdwbrkip|r, and trade in 
. grain nBflhottdb. A^^ nmial fsod rice, *pulse and butter in the 
inotniag.i^ j%e%rtadin titeievenmg; *h^sh yJid njpat are forlriddbn 
them. j^d^^jOsi^l'dsnblo-harned turban, the mon^s dress 


streets^^JoliEt^, 
vosselsi 
clothes .and 


fiwm Poona ahd pass through tlhet ' 
j^awki%' pots!. and' 
ll^.dd’'..l^i^iicets m^ 'oxehiillpgb'bb^y for old ' 
for aabney, 'JChey speak, a rim^Mat^thi, 
In food^ d^^aad bjipeturancc. 


C^tef HI. 
P<^iilation. 

0 


^torrtiaiits 
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fcUqy leglike kigh class arc 

fairly, off, saviiig ucwmeY aad sen^^ . They 

(u*e''unsciropQloos anS BOficee^ai hfa^iptfir^,lJm^.^!e^3a^' Suable 
enjbroidered olothas worA, tfaeg tko ‘kri^felwre 'ikpy .giVo in 
'excliange. ^^oatis' tiv(f rbtonmd as nai^^riag ,!»»', jsbal^;' os 

fouiid .in Ton only. They ^ a dwk .ttjia' ftoelplo,; a^4 - .XonTig 
■weijraen are good-lbdiiring. tiv® life® atid wofw the 

sacred tkre^. Tliey bcjgf atid ajUo' sell basil beads, sacrod 

tki'cads, aud ySjfiekcKida/Hi piHs, ' As a claiia ,ikey s^'liys^T-tcKdb. 

ViMtsaro.of fouf divisioQSy<3iii^aa34t, Maratha. 

Cfnjttrdt y&vi^ o£ ,6.ve SBbdtvifiitWM, .Kapol, -ShiriiD^ 
j?orafchiya and Dos£iif&}, are fonnd-Sn mnall numb^e '^hole 

distrlqfc and are well-to-do., KatoIi V'I'sib ai« Jonind i^OsUy in 
AUbdg, and there are about ien of them in Pon, IPhey are di'^oded 
mt(t Delvddias tod Gbo^dris, the Delrddidatieithi^grHsgdao^bters 
to nor taking wives frotft the Ghog&ris. ‘They are powaanentsottlers. 
Tboy are said to, have coma about a. handled and fifty years ago as 
traders.' Their homo speech is* Guiwati, *bt^S; out-’ofidoors they 
•speak' Marathi.^ 'ffeey are moneylemqrs and Kvo in ewbstiaitml 
bouses. They eat twice a «i:iy rice, rice bread, pal§^ and bnttor. 
The-nion dress like .ordinary Mardtha Brahmans, atra jtlm womoti 
like Gujarat Vtoi women, lliey are yaisbifavs and .their social 
disputes arc settled by a hore^tary Nagarshet. Thfey arc woU-to-do. 
SnuiuAnf YAsvs are divided mto Jauis and Vaisbnavs.« They caino 
about'" two bhudred years ago from Gujardt as traders, and ns n 
class are' well off. They..generally spoak Mardfhi.,oat-6f-doorB and 
Gnjardti at home. They live in good houses and are vcgctariiwis, 

* ntrtiiug rice, pulse, and rico bread. The men usually dress like .apper 
class Maa’dfibas, aud the women like Gujarat Vtoi women. They 
are untidy their dress, but generally have a store of ficb clothes. 
<*Tbey still go to, Gnjardt on. marriage occMions. KHAuAtrs, 
SobatitiyAs and I^^vAriS, who arc said lo liavo como into the 
district abont a bnndrod years ago, are, Vaishcays* by roUgioD and 
settled permanently, though thejr occasionally go to Gnjartit on 
marriage occasions.* In maiihers, customs, dr(»3. and habits, ibey do 
not differ from K^ol Vtoife. 

Makw^'k VAjsis arc of three main. diviisionB, iVnwfids; ^vdls, and 
Mealmis^ They arc found in most Wgp villagis. l^ey-aro well-to- 
sdo, many of them rich* all the tuonoy having been' made "isinpC they 
amje to the district, 'rbey were formerly, conwplgto Btran^sWi, going 
to Murwto ivs soon as they made tribney^eiieHgh to marry and., often 
returniirg to Manwto to speuifr their olo!ago. 0| 4a^, thdiigH most 
liebp-fiome connection with M^trwto, they are , practically .'eeltlod in 
tfolAba and have becoxhe more anxmi^ to gsdnlnll’of iaHft proprietary 
rights eiu laud. M^SHKtt ,ure not settled ift eBstrict. limy 
come as traders .anci do not bring 'tboir-ftaailies?" ..S^hey are generally 
moneylenders. and' 'shopkeepers. Their;;hpnVb,t^ Marwari, 

bui «u1^»^-docfri* spa-ik incori*eet 2ffiitSthiv’’;-^h«9T dress is like 
tbat.rff an ordinary. MarwAri Yini ' .They -rub sandhi oh their brow 
' aiul weaV a necklheo of basil plant beads. They'odt rioe^'bglse, wheat 
and buttw, olliey are yakl^vs ia-j»hgion,an4.^'weli.4o-do. 
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tradors aljout f^werrty•^l^ p ago. Vi$ry few am ponaanepct Jfottlers, * 
most of tSiottt 'liTOig wkn tlieiir fatiailtes id hired*fe;ous 0 s. l^lteir state 
ift middliiig*^ a1i<J totiLioben aaS women 

drcsjs like kiglk daiSHijfeir4& Tk^ir chavaoter ia good; Some of. 
them app i^ielsEj^. but most are village 

grocem. The ii^^'J^^ |ow> wko csm write, 

serve sUomaeA glaring the day and in the evening write the“dmy''s 
accamifes. look afbsr tfce koasS^ and when old soinetimea 

help the men shop. Their staple food is* rice, pulsed and bill 
graiiiB whi«% th^y make bmad, ^^hey are forbidden fish er flesh. 
T'hey genemily weaitOeocan Im doth hpcausc^of ita strengfck 

Both inen and women we^x> hanging fi# a case irom their 
xie< ks, Thty am generally dark and atroug^ and the wdtnen well 
iruidp. Their houses have mud .walls ^an^ thatched roof»,Vvery 
few are tiled. ^Tbey worshijj? SAmb or Sblv and the bull, 
or Shiv's carrier. ' They marit^ with other Konkau 

Lingay ais, very.few get wives froiu the Deccan^ They Lave no sociid 
relations with ctho^^ Eohiba Vdma. *Their priests* are Jangams. 
LinoXVats are found thrgughout the district^ especially in Kolw.- 
The hoad-rjuf^era and chief iiionast<^ry of the sect is at K^jrrbntlra 
in the Ktgnatik, There arc foux' leading divisions of Lingdy^ts, 
JiiLigams, fanchainst Bhinvants, and Tiiivants. Among these 
the Jangams vdnlk highest. Extu'p^ng Tinvaiits, these divisibne 
oat fcogethcr^wid intonuarrjf 1'Uo Inngayats porform tbofiftinia sixth 
atid the twelfth dtiiiy coromonjes after the birth of a •child, •as are 
usually performed by upper class Kol^ba^ ^ndus. Childfen, both 
boys and girl&, when they reach the age of seven, are invested with 
a liuffi which is worn either hanging from the l^ck or tied to the • 
right After invosiiture they are always required to wear 

their Zmgr^^ especially at meals. Their marriage diiSu’s-' from* a 
lirabmatiic inumajje in hav big lio cloth drawn between the. bridfi# 
and bridegroom at the time of the ceremony. All their coremoniea 
take piiido on Mondays, which they hold sjxscialt}^ sacred and well- 
(luioned. . With tliem death ia a subject for rojoiciug, as thodead 
* Llngayat g^'s straight to Shiv's heaven* AVhen*a death tak.c=»s place, 
tlu.y call their relations in and hold a feast- The body is worshipped 
seated On a shrfoo-lik© bier and l^mied sitting; still wearing the lurg. 
There ^p,mdfarai^, ,>and no shaving of the meu^s mou5iacht«s or. 
of the widpw^s hei^, Bocial^dii^iutes jire Settled at a meeting of th«j 
niatos ol.the* oasifo.. '£hey.' semi their boys t5 school whene\"or they 
can. They ard-Hsi liicreasiug au4 well-to-dd class. 

MA^^TUA. rp^robaHjl the oifiiest class of traders, in tho 

district, ar^ returned ns cy&t the whole^of Koldba. They are <;f 

throe subdivlstog^l^ud^lifr^ iA^d^^tvAdi, Sanganiosbvan 

from SaSbdgiri, and P^tane.*^ According to 

the loc^ ^stqirj, from the Deccan durHig- the 

groat They •sgtJleKl in Ooa and 

Viidi, auLd about the middle m' the seveufce^th 


^ The aroj»iad.!N> take their hoax Pitan ia°SAtara, 

Be 5 S--t •. , ■ 
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ccntui'f'/'when^ on ivccomit of iliueaf^e/theyflc^l tD K6aj5.ra>Bt4K^nniy 
Ratn«5giri, Ko’laba, aiul Th^na, The 1;hree tstfliditiHiotis do not luariy 
or cai^ tvjpgotlioih Anfoiig;them Kudalis o^iim inferiority wearing 
the fsacrod tliroacl and forbiddhi^wi^<)w tn^rhigST Theirionaro tAll 
* Firong and clarkj with l6ng rather gaunt /aoes> the ,noae Btraight, 
the lips thin, and the check* sunken. The vvoxnen, who iirO ffurer 
and betlor doulcing*than the men, aro fond of wearing flowers in 
their hair. Their widows jiro in^ich giTOii to player and worship, 
listening to sacroll •hooks and telling fheir beads; Their hon»o 
speech is Maratlu 8<.»n:u>whati mixed with Konkani. J^xc'ept a few 
wlio «ro Kusbandnien, they arc small traders and shopfco(?|>eiv, 
wanting fta ei^erpijijtf! and unwilling "to give pp the trade followutl. 
by their fathers, even though it has ceased to pay, , They oxvn 
ono^fitoiied mud-built houses coverod with tiles. Iti front of the 
house is*a.n oixsp shod, mgrte^ in whickis the shop. •Their stock in 
trade is biid out ou tlie ' veranda, or Inside is the central 

hall, wajghar, with idols sot in niches m tko walk *Ou one sidti of 
the cCniVal hall is the cook-r*omr Next- to k; is a foom wliero tlio 
^ women do all the. house work, and griml and pound graiy. On 
one side of it is tho bathing place. IXdAUid ^ho Incise, is au open 
yard With a basil plant on a ]nilar, and, Indiiud this, tho Siablo, with 
cows, buffaloes, biil]ot‘k8, and in a b)W houses a horse or%j pony, A 
ro?aii(m of the family generally sorvcs'as au apprenl ice arni inimls 
the shop,. Besides the urdhufi'y gmins and vegetables^ they oat fish 
and I'eutton ^pid driuk liquor. Their ciTito dinuex^s ('ou.^ist of small 
IViod cako'.s pea soup costing from 4Jri!. to Gd. (:3-4 u- 

head. On holidays a vifti<?.ty of disfujs aro pjvpared id* a. cost of 
,, . to 1#?, SiL ahead. In-doors the men w'{‘ar asfhsdl 

waistcloth, and, on going out, roll a. chdh-scarl romid il'<^ 

head, draw a waistdolH over the Fhoiilders, and put At 

^marriages and other ceremonies they wear the iniddie-sj/.od llsil- 
vimmod Marsitha Unthman turban and a coat, ^ «Tliey goncrally keep 
in store tw'o <3r tbi^'C pairs of waistcloths worth altogotlujv from Ki.s-. 
to (Jts. S-l? 3 . 10), and one or two coats wortli fixnn l.v. to 2.s\ 
{iifi, 8- Ue. 1 ) oacb.tTiic women >wear tlie full Marathw. rob^^ and short- 
siein’^ed bodice worth drom to 7^•.'((Ks. o- Ks. ?Jl) IvUlch covers 
the back and bos^' in. They have in li^toro jirobo, valucil at from 
t( » £1 ( Its. G - lIs. 1 0), and a bodice worth from U’. to 1/f. Od. [8-12 a-v.). 
I’ho mqn spend their liinie in tJunr shops, nnd?ho women in cleaning 
•iiie house, bathing, making ready the articles of worship, worshipfiing 
the basil plnuit-, and coekijjg. lu tho aft.ornooca tjiey 
j>ouiid rice, and later^on, prewaro (Slu> evening meal. The poor;anioug 
them woi’k \n ihti fielJltt, l’’Uey are SiSiart.sand w^.n’^iip the ordinary 
Hindu gi;ods, 'J'hoir placOF of pilgrimage iito IJer^arbs^ Rfiineshvar, 
NAeik, Trimbak, (lokaru, Mah/ibalt?slivar, tmd lAiadluarpur. Their 
priesWaro KonkanasUj Brahnians Avhom they style gnra^ ainl grcjkl y 
rovewnce. TImy have the Hanie faste aitfir feasts ae other Brahmarjic 
Hindus, Ju toiler times ^'.kuhI di»^^>utes wet^e Bcbtloll by some 
elderly and wexiiyiy .^aan, but within the laet five years, ono 
Ramchandva VitWl Knnekar has, with tlie ej^hsent of tho caste, 
' appoivtod councils or caste ci>mmitt6es which settfe disputes. Persons 
pm out ox cwsto are uo^t allowed to have the. sewoos of washormeu 
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Iwirbonsj or priests, and n£i»® V)f ilbe cjistemt™ aro allowodli djue 
with thorn. Xhjfre *Beoi)a .to’ he lio signs of any dodmo ifi c^to 
authority. Of Islte yoaw, th'^l’e .h%s»boen no oliangfe in cotniitiou, 
Tiioy toake euou^ to Veep tboniselvos and ^eir fellies. ,B«t, 
iho/do not tafe to new onlUngs and never increase their tmdo, ovou 
if they have the ineans. They never engage in largo l^sadtions, 
and their whe^e i stook ranges in value from USA) to 4*40 
(Bs. 20 O.K 9 . 4fl0); They send their boys to school, and when they 
iiro ablo to road, write, aiiu keep Marathi aceoifuifey i^oy apprentice 
lliotv) to Kxoept four or five in Govei^miieiit service, all 

iiro sJujokeepors. . , ♦ • • • i. i- 

Of Husbandineil there were three clasg#s*witlT a strength ol 
21^:, 522 (uiaies 109,074, fomateis 109,448) or GO-48 per ceaj of the 
iliiidu population. Of thosa, 44,191 (inaFes 22^120, feinaleii 22,073) 
wo.ro l!J9r33G (males ?^j>349, fomg.lp» 79,y87> Runbis ; and 

J 4,995 (malos 7(J05, females ?;390) Malls. Aosis, iilerally ^^ard(3nora, 
rhioGy fount] alt»ng tircrfif banks in Alib^g and l^en, are divided into 
MitliugrU, salt makers And tillers fcf salt rice land, and DholAgris, 
ealUKK^o from beating thedi'ifln, dJioL The Ub^lAgris oat fx*oui t\^ , 
MifcbAgrifl, bu^ tlioy do luxt intermarry. Among* Mitlulgris rtiii 
commoriest ^suniJiTnoy are Mbatve, Tliakur, and Alt and among 
DbokignSj xhfikiir* Mlvatre„ RoTvAl, and PaliL Tboir small si/jO 
and ilark ciTlour, tlu ir lovc^ of liquor, and their belief in fhvs ^or 
nu-Br^ibman^ods aro almost marked tmough to make them rank jus 
H looul or early tribe. Af5C<?i'diug to one of tboir ‘^toriosithcy are the 
Tiiiisieians ofKavan, the demon king cElSoatli India, who* in reward 
fo]\go(id services, wore settled by him in the Konkan* Tho hjte, or 
Aryan cltunoi which they claim and which appears in some 
iheir snrniiUH wa^?, accordtng to their story, iritroduceit into tljo 
Korikaix T*aithivu in tho lleccatj, when the .V^uccan \v«ji 

comxnorcd th.o Musnlmaus Jit the closo (d the tbirtnenth century, . 
'.riu; men arc d.irft 4 iud stout, with lively eyes, somewhat Hat noses, , 
round face, and ]>rack hair. They wear tho top-^nol and moustacho 
blit no lieard. They do not shave tho heiwl ofteuer tbuu uupo a 
tfortuigafe, swral sometimes onco a" month. The w'Omen, though 
honiewhat fairer, are like the men short, stout, and Tonnd faced, 
'rboy spptik incorrect Alardthi, using eoverai p6culiar ^ords and 
phrases. The establishment of schools, their contact with WrAlimaiiM 
findofclior oorreefc speaking petiple, and their reading of su^crei l)ook.s,^ 
have of hie improved tho Agris^ Alafathi. Those who can 
read are held in ,m«oh* respect, ao<l the oheapuess of printed books 
fosters a taste iojL reading; • ^ They aSr wtive, intoJligont, honest, 
liosjiitable, and cn^ci'fol workers, but dirCV umf mui>h given to 
dunking ithd smoking. Spmeairoinakors of salt and a few arcsailorn^ 
but most grow shH-l4nd rice. No class of hiisbandmon in Kolaba 
have great^ar <.>r ov^n in salt-land till ago. Beside^ house 

work the isfomeh tire .alwaya ready to help their husbaiu i iu the field. 
They do nob iSovo from their own villugos in scJirCli of work, a'teii" 
liousos are generally thatched, with wfdls uf^iud or unbaked, bricl^ 
aud KUiToupdeMl by -a wattle fenc©. Tb.ey have al^ooking room and 
a central room, efue side of which is set .Jipai*t for cattle, and- tho 
other kept as a bitting roo^. They own cows^ buffaloftt) and bxon, 
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but Relcom Jia^ro any servants. Of late ibem have^taken 

to build ^ hotter^ houses with tiled roofe vealls •o£‘; brick. 

Tlioir'cookmg vessels aife gemefally of 
' copper or brasa . • , . . ^ ^ - / . . 

They^^at fish, and^ when they ^avo the oppo^tiini]^, sheep, 

Tyild hog, hare, dodf, domestio fov^ls, and tha'igSiiha^’w ghorpad. 
They drink liquor, bhiefly fermented palm-juid^Z/ih© .h*ten often to 
excess, ovon tlfo poorest spondin^ from i3S. to (2*4 on liquor 
* in two or three days. The women also driub but in %ho pi'cseiice 
of the uieiir The liquor is chiefly country spirits distilled i^herf^^ 
'mrd/f/d^i tiowet's q^^rom cocoa or brab^pabn juipo- The i^ectmt 
iucreauewin excise duties is said to have lessoned th'o^ SrUELoUnt of 
drmiliioiuicRS, but to hjave encouraged the. use . of European 
spirits which apnie of Agris .ff^engtheu by^ding eoarsu 
lW-de-Oo!ogn.e. In tjio tnorniug they^ eat rice and bread, 

Sind, at noon and night, rice and dsh curry^ Hlip holiday faro u*50(i 
to be rico*flomv balls, but of Jatc fhoy have bjegim to use cates aud 
balls of wheat floui\ butter, and stig^r. On ftamago fcajsitKS each 
is given ui couple of pulso cakoH, iThey generally eat fo\fi:n otic 
largo earthen* platter round which the whole party sit, In w>ino 
fahiilios^tlie men and women eat .together ; in -others *tho womeii 
ea*t after the men have done. They ■are Mbitual, sipokers, bej's 
often bf^giTiiiing wdion tiny ase four years old. Among the women, 
smoking is confined to the middle-aged^pnd old. On uU ooc-asunis, 
whother ukrow'jnful or merry,, drinking is pa/l of thoiwCTmij^y, and 
bargains or othor mattor^s of business aro generally sealed by a 
^ drandht of liquor. - • 

‘ Borne of the wonienrwoar no bodice, br.t most of them wear a 
with long sleeves that covers both the back afld* fho bosom. 
They dravr the end of the robe over the right shoulder and lot it 
hang iu front, Bometimea tucking it into the .Waistband. Pi^rbaps 
bccsiuso they have^o much wpt and muddy walkftig, they wind the 
real -of tho robe so tightly round the w'aist and thighs fws to leave 
tho greater ])art o£ tlie leg* baroi Out of duor men pwoar a elotlj^ • 
nmnd the bead, a waistcloth, and u jacket with two front pockets, 
in one of wliicb’lhey keep tobacco and-lt'^af cigarettes, atud in the 
other a flint, a piece of steel, and « mango stQjae filled Vith the fibre 
surrounds the seed of the silk^cottGn tree. In w'et or cold weather 
both men andwonron draw a blanket pt or their hoads. No change 
has been latJily made in their d^jess. Mosfof^ their idothfes arc of 
plain cotton. Few have BS?**borderfid waistclbthf oy inibos and 
tdrbans wiih goid ends. Their boys nakod* untfl^ five 

youi's edd, after which , they Wear^a loinclotli about j^hr^e inches 
jiroftd and sometimos a small waistdlotli/ if tSieir parehts are 
wdl-tB-do, a coat wuisiclolh and cap^^^ After .fiv©i until she is 
married, a girl wears round her wabfe a jueo© of white ^ red cloth, 
two Or ihi^a yarde long. The men wear . gold' earrihgs «nd silver 
fii.ger rings, and •roifftd the waist a 'stout ■ twisted eilye^ chain. 
The wpmen gather their hair in a knob atthQ back of tho head, 
and generally wind round it a chain of soapnats, ntAc, and often 
deck their hiiir mo^i tastefully With gold ear 
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and nflso rings, rod chains ro^nd fchfj noclc. 

Thej wear suv:^ri‘S;tgeiptiii^ thrir arms and. wrists, and baliglos of 
green or blffacdilll'J^Vs .i3^^id&^ilm%e«imamentsa.u0wly tuafried girl 
woiire a sUver jo^ “Bome woll-to«^rio Women hare 
of Jiltio tiaki^..lj|;^wiarin^^fd' emam^ts in &eir hair, like high ^aslo 
Hindus, eld^ chiMteta.help the mcn. in the fields 

and salt-po^'^^’^BWeM . fh,ein e®n4 ^ school, bat .the 

boys are riery dt^y .ihadense. c^ a^catHe. a^ crop wj^tchers. 

.4mong the birth of » child, the first ceremony is tho 

worship of /S^ oa'the .fifth day. - It is p£U*forme<l by women 'hither 
uiamod or ^id^e. The'next cwemonieB arerihoBesEontt'^cted with 
TiiiXitiage;' Boys aregoaejrally married;betwfleutwelveaadtweniy-fiye, 
audgirlls between mght ahd fifteen. ■’VWhoD an Agri wishes ."to get 
hia son married, ho iwks a frjpnd or a ' relatjpu to go to soino family 
who hare a da{Lghl.er likely (o inake a sultal^ilc match. On reaching 
the girt*^ h^ngd, thp tne.'^enger says why he has come and asks the 
girl's }‘aB»er .wither .he xa wnling tp giye his'danghte^ in tnannage. If 
ilie ^thop agrees, liijuor is bjought and drirnk. A Brahjaan priest 
i« iisketl whpthpr the stars are propitious ; and, if tfierxjply is farourajxlej 
jiToparations begin. The first obserranco is the ceremony when 
the boy sands tlxe gij-l ton of rice and £4 ^s. 40) *in cash.^ 
In the evening of the marriage day the boy, accompanied by ipen 
and women relation.s x»ud music, gfl<>s on horscbiiek to the girl’s 
bouse. Ht? is received the girl’s fothei*, the priest yepoats 
vorsoiTcsiid the boy and tbe girl are married. Betelnjit a-nd leaves 
are banded I'ound, and money and uncocked food are distributed 
atbon'g Brahmans. In the night a feast is held when rice,'* pulse, 
ono or two vegetables, and pulse cakes are served. • Little or 
none of rixft food ia oaten, as the guests pass the whgla nighty in 
dri nking anti often become uproarious.® .Agris allow widow marriage, 
and, >£ Well-to-do, practise polygamy. Some burn and others bury 
tho dead ; but burial is inoro common than burning. They do not 
carry the body to the grave, till all near relations within soven or 
•'igbt uiiles^have como. At tbeir.fune/als tbe (jost of liquor Varies 
from 2s. to*£l (Re. 1 - Rs. 10). A death is not consideied to cause 
impurity. : The guests not only touch, the ohiet mourner and his 
family>.l)tt^. 0 «twith hlie.dqriug ihoteu days of monrniug.'’^ On their 
luium &>ut the bofial mourners all dine at the deceased’s 
house, imd.otherii who go ib <KXhdble with jibe mourner during th 9 
ten days of m^^urtljpgir .do not leave it withput dining. In religion 
they are nOmiti^ly Sn^ta w Bha g^ atSj but their death' and other 
justoniH e^.bW'i^ha^^ey Verb Liu^yutS. ThejjjWorah ip all Hindu 

;ocls, parributarly K.handoba ufid Bhairoba, and in their houses have 
'old and ^ydr . of their gods and geddossoa. 
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, ^ Isma Vsirlira <^ti$Rm(3tance8 of the parties, Ifc ig txov^ lossi 

tiian £4 (Hi»« rim all. high fu» 200). ' 

Lif^uor ig often iieai' at «n Agri’s. niarria^^v M. tbe giieetsg ofe not 

gatisbi(«d with the cpiauidti^ drunk, theiy ^ to get t)io boet or of ^'9 guoM» intfn 
a Kt’-rapr, Out' accuM«» hxni of ft f^onoe,, another supporta tiie aceoeatieb, and 
all declare hitn ajgud 1^' f KOm Sb. to £2 !20). 'V 
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, 'j’hoir iWosts aw Palslio BrAhmans •whom they greatly rff-sport, 
III the lime of tboir inonthly fiickueas women Sro^not r'onsichjrofJ 
impure^ «iiid tlwy etAll a* LingAyat priest to# pejjjjp^m their (IfM-tli 
cf>ronp)inGs aiul ob servo a spscial rijbe, manehin^ on the wocond of 
lildcfh Hhmlh (Fobraary- March). In other iiospocts thoi'r sociixl ^nd 
religious oustjpniy do not differ i'ro«n thorio of K\>lAba Itanbieu 

Of late iBey he-vo l^ecome more carefidobs^errorV of the rales of 
the Brahmanic jTtjligion* Fonnoiiy lhor<5^werfe ho templea in suiall 
villages, but of latff s^voml tempos have been I'aisod to MAruti and 
Devi. Thejy now* keep religious books in th^ir* fioiises and read 
them ^to their ^nves ^yiiid children, nr go to hear ihem read and 
t xjilaincd by *fh*alftrtaija. They have taken to chant vei^es in 
thoir tonijilos, aoconipaniod by music, and perforin hhajan 
that is'loud public prayers, which last for seven days. They make 
pilgi;ijnages to Fandhaq^^ur, Nasik, Trtmbak, and iB^uares, and in 
every way show a laarkbd increase in Choir attonti#riL to religions 
. inatlera, " * ‘ , 

Every Agri village has its fioaci or wlio*is generally 
from tho oldest, jv’oafthiest, and most iuiuiligent farnili^js. MeoringN 
of Aio Agris (j4: one village are called ivad, Tvlion the poo]»le 

of several villages como togothor, tlys assembly is 
or panya'-yol. For tbo hirger moetingyf iiivitations are*seat in the 
nameof th('pfit?7 or of some cljior rospeelublo person, and thogaesis 
aro told where tho moeiing is to bohl'^t'ld and tb(f reason Cor 
holding it. , VJ[hoii all have ct^jne, earthen jarfe full of liquor are placed 
in the middle of the coinpany. ' One among tlmm fills a small 
conch -iiko shelP with liquor, and presents it to tho palil or ofclfcr 
“fdfding giv.*8t, and tlteix to the mst. When pJl have had a. draught 
the discubsion begins, and while the discussion lasts ilqinif is handt*d 
round from time to time. After each draught, some mcruthfuls of 
parched gram or peas are eaten, Iti this way as ipnch as M.2 (Its. 20 ) 
Avorth of liquor is daiiik. Tbo aocused, if found guilty, is generally 
fiiKsd from 28, to £u) (Be. 1 - Its. 100). If ho refiisoy to pay, he is 
put oftit of caste. Tho authority of caste has in noway ducliuorh 
Tho Agi'is are a prosperous class. 'J'boy liave begin to talte 
tiovernmcTil'. wood^xnd foiry contracts. Sovoral of them send their 
boys to sAool, and during the last ten or fiftoon years they have 
risen stoatlily, ' • ^ 

• KiTKmr«? arc feund over tho wholo district. They are oemsiderod 
pure Shudras •sprung fsom thij foot of Bra1ftnu> ^Jlhey are dark 
and slightly made and syjeak JV^^mhi. Mpst of them are husbajidmeti, 
and, ix& a class, arc hankvorking, orderly, contcTitjptl, fiospiteble, and 
• wblhbeha ved. I’hoir wmmon are good managerB and .tjjicir houses 
nre clean. Besides as husbaaidmetf some Serve as^lftj'ionrers, and 
othors tfbs household servants, messengers, and’ soldiers. Thoir 


‘ The point of the shoU jid The drtwJser ettelcheB Iximaelf 

till itiK heatl ij» nearly parallel with the gronud and tfenerally leaais his neck on a 
, hiiinhoo Tail. The lk|uo»--«0vver vithdrawe his thntnn from *thc point of tlio slioH 
am! U-A'^ ihc Iniuor pour into the drinker’s mouth, till the »hoil *51 etu|)ty or till I he 
drink tn* ^Uaket; hits head, os a ajgti that he ha& hnd enoughs 
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woiriey work In the fleMs ais labouvcrs. They live m 4l!atehed 
square lionses and •own cattlo^ ' They eat rice^ rvhhfiiy vari^ pulse, 
fish, luutLou/anfl^gfqwi^ ttid' drink jemritr^g; ljq[uor.« Ju-dilorB the 
UTOO wcair a laijibRHh^, Arfd this wemen a robe and bodice. Oat of 
dooij^ the woiJ^OJKii^is dros| is tK?) same us in-dota’S, but tim inenVoar* 
41 vvaist/olotli and Wartkot^ ou occasions a turban. ITicy 

rise at five or six in the rnbramg and goto btid at nVm or ton nt 
night. They bre^k^t at or before seyeu in th'o inonnng, din? at 
twtdvo, and sap at cw nine a^niglit. In th?'^mtny season Ihoy^ 
now the rk^e, in.h^ds and afterwards plant out ^ the seedlings ul^ 
ready plonghdd fields. While thc' plants are growing the chief 
fii'ld .work IS weeding. In tlite fair season, ajitev limwesf® and the 
thraaldug are over, they gather brushwood to burn on tbair fields, 
i»^..nd the lioo darns, get their tools ready, fence and thafclr* their 
lioiises, and atr^re fuel* , * ^ 

Among fvolAba Kmibis, ,whon a cMld^ is horrij tlio inidvifo 
b(;ats a metal pftitc. /a/, ^ud the futher runs to the ncaresti Jlraluuau 
astrologer who -udis I'ljm what t\jMne, to give bis. ehiUl. Mean- 
wlui^ tire imdwiio •cuts Iho^navcl cord, and rubs both the <'lukl 
and tijo molhiy with tnrrnovic and inl, balbci» tluir«i in water tjiid 
lias been boded and allowfid to t‘.ool, and swathcM the •child in doth 
bandage*^- • A piece of cloth soaked in milk is put into tlfe chiFlfs 
niuoth, and it is Inid Beside its mother on the cot under vvhicb uu i*’oij 
poker or billhook is 1 .id if Uoen oft-eTil spirits. 'I'ho piothcr is 
iod ftu fine i*k;e, butter, pef.|^er, chicken soup, and warm watw^T*, hut 
no salt. Elderly women drop in to asJe^how she is. ij the child is 
31 boy, they congratulate tho mother; if itfs a girl, they say the first 
thinghte-r is bread ami butter, paUh. hrii tup roti If tho ffliild'ii , 
anj3t is prcisoiit the time of tlu3 delivery, she rorpikings tlio 
tlu’oshold-c^litjKJ room, places a packet of betel nut a lu^ loaves m;ar 
it, aud. says, lookiug tow^iirds tk<* child, * This child is to be my son’s 
wii'e.’ In the cvepiiig tho mother is again . batiied, nlni juice i.s 
given her to drink, and, as in llu* inoming, she isyfed with rice, Initler, 
(^eppor, and hot wate.r. A hirup is kept burning during the night, and 
next luor.nm^v after rubbing them with Jurmeric gmd oil, both uTother 
siudcliUd are- bathed, the nujther fiuhignted with carmway or W 
aeod and the child given n. dose of castor oil, iriicn, after taking 
some ram- juice, the moiher has a meal of rice, butter, pSpper, and 
soma hot .water to dritik, Ai^ noon w-oincn uuighboiirs and jvdutu 
bt'gin to drop in. As each woman comos touches tho solt\s ot- 
her feat, as if pickifjig .soruo diist ofi* fchqui, w}xvcs#it round the 
child, and blows the dust I>«rtly iut# the fdr and partly on the 
ground. Tben^OT^clring -tUo^fingor jouits of "^otl* lum' hands* she 
Uikes her 'seat, a.nd ta given tumierio and rod poAvdur, On the iliird 
ji.ud the foftrtU^.days, aotJiing ^artioulaj’ is done except that fcjju 
mother is batlieddu Jtwt watm\ Ou.the morning of the fifth *day, a 
cocaOmi^ five pt^Cm of 6ocoa. koruel, five dry dales, five grains of 
pt-Uipor, diy poppy, oardamoms, cloves, mitineg, bctolnnfc 

leaves, catocmi, scOTtea and red powder, tgoth powder, a colouj^cd 
cord with u situill paxe.dl of. rod and scouted pojvdor, frankincense, 
and ii small copgot^or bmsb imag:o of, Satv.5i are. brought, pishos o£ 
mutton and rice-flour balls ar^'cooked> and |•elafc^vcs and friends arc 
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asked fo a feast. Tlie uroioeo gaefits; bring' witli them, en braes 
plate, about Ii&Jf a pound of rice, beteJfljOt and Iwvosy and soJuefciuies 
a o<K;c>ailat, and, placing^ the pjate before tl^e .gc^dess, Ifow before 
her. ^ ‘Then the child's ^andhnot^er, or ^cJKte eWerly ■woman, 

*plao()s a grind-atone* in the lying-in tooiu,|Bnd, on..the,;gnnd'Bjjouo, 
sets a rioo*flonr itiutge two- or,thre§ ihohes Jcmg.b^ fown like a woman. 
Then she si^rinkleW red powder on the i.tntiigle, hftone i&^Jiki■acena<^J 
offers fmit and cooked food, and, wrapping ha'a .0l#h, lays 

it before the g&djihaa and prays.helr to aooopP^.Ol^npge,- he kind 
to the child, and overlook any ahorfccoroing' in The 

mother then comes forward, bows before the imag'^^hu of all 
tJie dishes. The oyt^r women hoW before the go^ees,’ -attil) after 
oaling, Bobuxn to their homes. , - 

'When .the wompn have gfhne, the men begin to drop ib, and as they 
come, are soatod^On blaukets and dinner' is served, ^ftfer dinnor a 
pipe of tobacco is handed roond, first to, the pdtil, then to the elders, 
and last of all to the rest, except to the yovng hoyaVlio -have to go 
out if they want to smoke. «Singing, smokingj^aud’ drinking go on 
.tyi next morning y-Ken all go to their homes. Nerf doip. tbo 
mother and chfid are rnbbod with oofeoaniit oil and . batluKl >n 
w^rm w'ater, and sho goes back to her special dish <»B rice, butter, 
pepper, ‘arid hot water. Then five unmarjped girls tore rnhbod 
wKh rod powder and tanneric, find fcherr Inpa'tiilod with wet gmm, 
ft pie;po (rf coooanut, botolnutrftid loiivos, mid small balls of powdei'od 
gingoc mixefl with mola-sses. After *5be mother Jibs prostinteil 
herself fivt' fhnos before the* girls, dinner is given to one or two 
wom^n neighbours. * 

' ' On th^ morning of the eighth day the mother and boy ‘arc 
Tjathed, and, after eating her usual special food, sho is given botel- 
i^aves and'^nnts to chow, and a dish of live coals is pl^'fd* under her 
rot. Oocooi-kernel and dates are potinded together and mixo<l with 
ruoIassCB, and a little is given to the mother and the rest distributod 
among, the neighbifwrs. On the ninth day the mother is bathed with 
hot water. On the thnth day two or three women come and wash 
all the clothes and bedding, nnd in return arc given breakfast. AH 
the house walla and tioors are fresh plastereil with cowdung, and 
the five women, aA) sjrinkled with cow's urino. Ibenwitb the house- 
people they foa-st on bread, white «iiionB,('/«i56;j?, dallies, and a.dish of 
Fimpiuella auiSum. 

On the cJ^cuth day^ preparations are m|^o for the twelftli-day 
ceremony. ArticloK are laid^n had the llr^sSmSai pf lost and 'guests 
jiro invited. Oij, the* tpornift^ at ithe *^c‘lfth day .^e women of the 
honse Ijathe the mother, and agmn purify tJis W't^ -aud bOor of the 
house with a plaster of cowdung* They, then njp.kot'fiome cakes 
and cjok dishes of rice, rogotables, and piilsa A go.itis killed and 
its bipod is gatberod in a metal .plate Wid Jpix^^with spices and 
boiling vrater. TMs dish is called t-akti, . ^be b^ea -tijnB flesh are 
cooked in two s^mrate jiots, and tl;e haling oip1#i^, i^^e third. A 
girl goes to tell udighboure tlwit the least is reai^, and when a 
few women have come, the mother goes alo^. with thmh to a sp>t 
outside the yillage..and makoa ofiethags to 'Sstv&i,''-' On their return 
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A banjsdo-seHer aiid* black 

bangles raa^d tfe xmidyfi^ke*i^;''yf^i^f Mm ga^B havi by tkis time 
begun to tli4^'Com0//ipe sqfitod* on blanketi spread 

oif the vemn&i; ^ ITlIf ^ next arrivos with his aimanaa, ^ 

and he too if^t The women of the hcniso ' 

tell the hbpt at, which the child was barii> 

and h©> sprhadipg.hil.a^ and dbuhtin^liia tingorsi 

gives the foftnnev The child is di^essed 

in a new efid af>^t m his ^A}<n£)& and oyelids> 

and he indther^s Up, who site oh a Ipw wooden stool, 

The prioat is given ab<nit a pouhd of rico 
and spj^ pul^y a . little mblassfes, and betolniitr#nd feaveS, Then> 
fonn tW 'robf of the sitting a . bamboo cradio i« hung 

and worshipped* tnrmeric and red poWder are thrown *over il., 
cooked fooa is offered, and# a blanket spread in, it^ with some 
wet grant and betelnnt and loaves iti fh© , corners, . and a stftng 
tietl in. tho midtflo. .Them the mother sits near the cradle, and each 
of tho Women nhigl^ours gives Imr red powder and turmeric, and 
getionailly presents tho child awith a frock, a cg-p, and a cocoannt. ^ 
Then the chihlds dressed aitfl put the cradle, ahft as the wohm^h 
rock the cradle^ they sing songs- The mother, lifting*the child and 
turning it fhrfco. roouj^ the cradle, says *'Take Harpal and gfvo 
(lopAlj tako*Govmd and g/vts Krishna^ take MahMev and gwo 
Iteiin, and take Bh4rat and give Hhafrughua/ The child is theix 
laid in, tho cradle* and one df tho women puts her m<iutli ckSe to 
tho child's ejar and says* ^Tak(3 a handful of cooked pulse and 
corno and. amuse our Som4ji 'l.'hoh*tho mother's lap is^iilled 

vv'ilh cocoanut, rice, glass bemads, turmeric, pieces of cocoa-kernel# 
and betolnut, and she is taken jto bow to tho family gods, A 
pi we of ttocwid is tied round tho child's loins, and the •guests a»fc) 
feasted. Aft/Oi: they have done, they aro given betelnut and losxves, 
wet piils^, and rice .cMikew^ . Wlnm the guests begin to leave, an 
old man and woman seat thoiusclvos in the doo*;vay and refuse to 
let the women pass, till tluy mention their husband's ngirnc.’^ 
^After some Coquetting tlui boldcHst of tho woinen repeats a couplet 
in which ier" husband's name occurs, when the rest* one by one, 
follow her ^ 

Ohi the' thirteei^th day the young begins to go about tho 

house, washii^gj, choking, Sjli^ cleaning. Except on the nc^v moon, 
and Sfith the hew moon, th5 child is bathed every 

.other dhy cato being# thtlt none of tfie coal is 

removed wijie th.o is liBiug heatt*fl, as this is believed to give 
the child itok - . Wh^ntw^^^ liver disease, 

tlic m<»ihojp j^Taa ;i^e chilli to^th-jpowder miXe^ with cow's milk and 
liquor, a ite nave| with black nut, and sprinkled^ 

ashes over it/ wMi# S charm. To mcrorSo her 

supply ol butwjr, and split poas; 

When the 0luf5ji& help it to hold up its heid, 


‘ Tho Marathi ruw, 

' A llimlu wife 
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ilio m<5fcltor eats a cooked goai^s iteafl, and rotmd tke child^s heck 
ia a llltxck ikvead witli two Hack hutsj baj[< 3 tr and an 

iinagpkrf ibo»^god<Iess*Satvak ^To wal'd ©lE 'tbe eyo a Hac^k 
tliT^jid is lied round the child's* Wiyst, an^ oo|>por ,rrhgs. are put ‘on 
its feet, and the eyelids of both fche,%hijda^d the another* are 
touched witjb soot. In the samjo month the iribi^er; and cliiJd, 
aQOompaiiit^l by ./einale relations^ go to visit ibe/^ririo of tJu^ 
goddess Satv^i, when botelnut #Lnd leaves, tarmerici totith-powflor^ 
soot, rice, dry ^ cficoa-kemel and frafikincexise, add sometimes 
a goaf, two cocoauuts, a robe and bodice kfe ^offeriid to the 
goddess and the goat is kille<l before her. Except the he^> and 
legs, khurmifkth\€^}\\c\x are pliicetl behind the goddess, the body 
of the ^joatis taken away> cooked, pni'escnted to tike goddess and 
oatoil. .The inimBtranb or tells the goddess the rek^lon of the 

ofl'ering, and> •taking d pinch oi ashes, rubs thonf over the brow 
of tho child and its mether. After feiJisting on thej^ flesh of the goat 
and other dishes, tliey buy back the goai>» head and legs? fi'orn the 
ministraut at rEroin to*6d.* (1-4 (i*\) tini go homo* All tho 
religious parts cerenaoxiy art> pt^rformed by the 4,'Xjinpio 

E rtest, gonersjlly o. Maratha or a Gurav*by casto, services ol a 

IfAhmau arc not requirc;d. 

On reaching homo tho mother rfucl qhlld stand at tlie^honso-ikMn’, 
aftda woman, coming froin^lhe house, waves a piece* of bread and 
eoui^ water round tLom, ailci pours water over the piothor's fet't. 
Whofi tlui child is four or hvo months <.!!d, it. is iKithod outside of the 
liousC) and vfrion it is about a year old and begins to walk, its lu^ad 
is shpvod, except a tuft on the crown, and tho hair offered lq tln^ 
' goddess KutviU. The barber getsii prosemt of a haiulkeivhiol and 
8omctimc?s & esap or a pair of scissnjrs, and the mother gives a feast k> 
party of Hnarricd women. Six months lartor, wlioii th^ child begiiijn, 
to oat, the mother passes an old live lish thm^ or four times round 
the child’s face to stop the flow of snhva. Wbbn four years old the 
child begins to rmf»about tho siret'ls nnd lanes, splins tops, and plays 
at marbles, bat and ball, and hide and scelc. After a^out Sfwon the 
child begiiiH to bu*o£ use tcf’ hia parents, taking the csrttje to grazes 
mid bringing thenr home in tho evening. When ten years old ho is 
bmndod-on the Iiand an a Cowherd. A few pellofcs of hare's dung 
are broiight from a hill, pounded a”d sot ia f4»ur or five places about 
^ the boy’s left wrist and burnt. The Older men told the child so n>i 
to keep In' in quiet, afld when he can no longer bear the pain, ilie 
bnriiiiig pellc4.^ arc kmV-kecl a^id the skin riri>bct?i 

At sixtt'tm tho paixmts of too boy, if *woIUto-d 9 , think of marrying’ 
him, or, as they say, ‘ Tying a clog round his nc»*k/ Tho’^irl chosen 
for his w'ife is uauully from eigjit to t^*elve years Hti. Among 
Kuhbis it is not noceasary that a girl should be m'ariiod before she 
reachfe womanhood, and among men thoj^h, if woll4o-do, they may 
bo married at sixteen, it often happene that in large or p0or families 
iUo younger sons mnain aiunarfied tiU weU lifl; Some keep 
Kunbi, Mariithij Akasfmtfshi or Sinde mistressos, the 

people have been Wd, the child is adinittod fek> caste. It is not 
uncommon for old men of foiHby or fifty ahd Tipwards to iniirry 
children of eight or toil. Before a .marri^o can fixed, the parties 
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iuii»t ascortain ind girl aro iiot o£ tbc t»imo clan, «>r k*l. 

MHioy may Ikiar the surname,, but th© ciroafc, or dCvaJc, must- bo 
dilTcwiit, the taatter yyer mthZiiB Tsjfife 

oii*Kamc gifl, jfclice.b|Jy’aiaW to a BrAbman and asks him Vhen 

^bc alioiild sirt\on|, lo'iiaaa© hia* offer to the girl’s parents, Tho 
Brdhmau genpmlly names the next day ^as the lucky time, and tho 
^ boy^^ father, tafcihg BomO bread and vegetables i|n a pioie of cloth, 

* .starts with a Mation <>r two to the house. ^ Whou they i^adh 
the house he makoB over till) bundio to tho womeu OfJiHfe house. The 
guests are seated and asked to Bmofeo a pipe of tel^acw. In tb© 
evening, whoh !bo men come homo they talk the ,rnatior*ovor, and, 
iiftor sojno prcssu7»o, the girl’s fattior agrees to gi-^his dauglfter, and, 
fis p. sign (rf agrooment, tho two fathers Hup trom tho saiae plato. 
Nexfi nioming tho boy’s father goes to the BfAhinan and tcflls. him 
tho boy’s and girf s names, and fixes the next day for tho swoot-rioe 
toast, (liMhdL He .Benda woud tho girfs fj^thor and goes io hia 
own house. Iinmedialioly after the girl’s father invites the boy’a father 
to a i‘en.st at. his houae, .At the tirpe they settle jvhat presents 

' nvich to make to t^ic othorhs child ; that the boy's father should 
not. bring more ihs).n live or afcc men to dine with him chiring marriage 
diinjors ; that the girl’s father should hepdd fiftocn rupfjcs as dowry, 
a mouth before t.l^e luamago d«ay; and, lanlly, that tfomo f)f 
the women ol'4xis family shoulil bo present when the wedding clothJiiJ 
' t\n\ botigbfc. ^ *• 

Next day sofno of the rolatiwis, taking earrings, a robcj and bciflice, 
a pioce of.cocon.-kon3ol, dates, and hotolruiitand loaves, g© tc^*thc girl’s 
house and prosemt them, to the gir*, placing tho betelnut and loaves 
bofoVo the household gods. When the gnc’Bts are seated, one of thorp , 
n^’.ks the girl’s father why tho ditjuer is given. To this o^e of the 
li?adiug guef?l«,*porhap.’s tho pdf.ilj answers that the dinncjf is givep 
boeauso the host has given his daughter to So and Si.»'s son. Then, 
after the girl’s fathoj* ]jas been asked and answered that what the 
IhUU say's is fcrnof tho boy’s fal her is asked whaj- oruatnonls he has 
agreed to give and he names thoui. When these and othor points 

• thus openly settled they feast. Bo£(*re leaving, tho boy's ialdior 
asks the girTs falhor to dine tho next day at his house. Whe^n tho 
girl’s febther and his relations arrive, tho boy, drospod in his best, is 
prosentbei to them, Hi^gj’andmothor is given a bodice, a.Tid\ete]nut 
and loaves aln;) sot before tho hrmsohold gods. Dinner is served ami 

4 ho marriage presents are immod. When dinaer is over tlm guests • 
leave. Fi^oih this tinpo IftaiTiago ]grepafalioTi}4 are prosed on. Tho 
boy’s father pays tlio dowry in.|7roeeaoojV two or^ throe witnesses, and 
the next day botfi rrfcjp and women go*to tho market to buy cloihos. 
When the lucky ©voning for tho wedding, word is scut 

to the girl’s ; the *boy’s father sends invitations to 

Illations and friends a^.d ; neighbours aro asked te help 

in making a bootK jSiXcept'that an altar is builtjat the girl’s house, . 
the prcpaa?tilio<f8 # aw> the same. Musicians axe 

called, and early ia the inonimg pf the at tho girl’s 

bouse, the Lousehofld is cleaned and turmeric ground and 

mado into fine powder. A piocQ of cloth is dipped in tho turmeric 
;uid a fow gmae qi rice, botelnut, and a tuifmerio root arisf put in tho 
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doth &ftd tiod to fcho .neoh ol Thoa a. low woodon ^?tool is 

BOt in toe doorway, and ronhd are-amiiigo?l, 

and tjulad woand rOimd them &ve tim^i A a few grains 

of irice are placed in the girPs Ifan^p, an<J#a, filTed 

with cold water is placed in the bridesmafe*® two go ^ 

round tho p/>ts five ti?nes. *Tho«l?ridtwmaM/,i^ /who waits 
b^iind the*girl, pj^^irs a little water :pr* a Idw and tho 

girl, five tiDiijs oyer-, <lrc>ps a fw gmius of rij^ and 

setting first htn* foot a>3d then her Itf fc on. tho fftaoV on it 
Her heart is then rubbed with oil and alto is bathed? ,Whilo this goes 
on tho girl bathes a number of little childie^o who «»tanii infeont uf 
Lor, and Ihe iflusiciAis jrlay frpm time to time. Wheu. all th^ children 
have been bathed, the girl*s mother ooiries foarward,.^ close 

tp her <ia«ghter, is bathed. She is thou piosqitea wifcU a Tobe and 
bodice, her arms are rlibbcd with tui^merie, i*ed pwder is applied 
to*her brow and a aoedanat and bcjm^uc rice are placed in her lap. 
The girl is dressed in a robe and grwjit bodice, arid , her clothes 
are stained with tnmieric, feer brow daubed jvitlT red powder and 
f ice, her cboolcs aj^ the spot betwedto tho eyebi^3ws marked-p with 
soot, and her Tap filled with a ccxsoanttf, five dry coeoa-kcniols, five 
bptelnuts, five turmeric roots, and some grains of wheat. After this 
fi, chaplet either of flowers or tiuf?el is Hod ijjiind her Ift’ow and her 
hhad is covered with a blanket. Witliout letting the thread that 
ency’cloB them touch the gfrl, four womens stand with the watcjr- 
pots •in their hands and a fifth loosi^Cs ono end of fiio thread and 
ties it to h ]ii)st on ono sidef of tho tiewway. 

By this time, at the *boy\5 house, the has ci>ine aiid the 

r worship of a winnowing fan and Ganesh is performed, and tho priest 
leaves ir^ith ^ present A near * relation of tho boy, taking some 
kiirinoric tod accompanied by muBio, goes to the girM^Thouso, and, 
making over tho turmeric to the pnioplo of the house, roturus^ Then 
tlioboy is seated onalowwoocleiistool bko the giyl,bathed and dressed. 
His brow; is daubodwith red powder and over it a few grains of rice arc 
stuak, A tinsel ctmpht is tied to his brow. The guests are now feasted 
tod the boy is soatod on fi>« horse or in balhok cart, c«r tin a rnan V ' 
Bho\ilder, or he walks oceompamed by men and Women relations and 
fxuonds luuSio to the boy^n village temple, audiroTO tbie temple, 
with ali«:)ut twice as many friends ash^e had premised' to to 

tho boKTidary ol’ the girl^B village Oweaohmg the baundaiy it lemon 
is waved round the boy's head and thrown awOy. ; Qpe<>f ilte^coanpany, 
going to thd girFs house, tells lior^father th® tlie.boy ia ©btn Then 
the girl's near relations go-^p moot ]^im, and the girl^B larotbw and 
' rmoles refuse 1?i^ let ‘him tho Imndarjt*^ Ate^ 
give in, betolnut and loaves are liaiuied round, they ^t^rade, and the 
lx}y and his party enter the village, /Pbey finsf gg' to the village 
leanilte and then, after bowing before {p^d, %Ke bridegroom ia 
led to the door of rt.he girl's mjwriage Mt; W <%^l:aithed and 
dressed in new clothefii and heiwr thfe'^x^igEter the hou^e, 

Tho girl, who ia richly dre«s^«^jr itas Imr of 

wheat and a coeoftnut, and is s^tod onJhe bpy'kielfe. ' aro then 
marto to stand facing paoh other, and a between them. 

Behind tli^ girl stands her sister withoa in her baud. 
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and b()^ind ibe boy lii;i -bro^ber ^tb u lonida^itock ou thc*j$omt. of 
a daggev.. Tho Br^taan reiteapt^.' Veraea, vtismijitldshidkit, tha guents 
tliroW rfee oyef»«fche; poifpliEJ,; -alndj «kt the.cmi of ihe veiCeg,, tko 

muaib play, atid tbs xoaxnsfi^^s, 
ov^ TW eocoanat, rioo, and money, 

and b^ '.atid ibe gvl ara seated on tbe^ltar close, to 

, eocli otbeiv.li^'-^t} 'to <l^e boy’s left The gaj|ts aro*feasted. ^nd 
vthwy either'.i^ye^i' the' night .tar igo home. On th^ fourth day tho 
]m'»ces8ioh! ^oies, batik to tie boy’s house. • "... 

Kcrhbis ;'h]iQW' their widows to marry. IVvlygamyis ^.llotrodand 
practis^ by thdse who have up family by the^ first ^fe;^who have 
only ' deh^ters, or who need servants for* ^leld work. Most 
K'mbis My&' two wives, and from twopty to twenty-fiye^^pOT c<aat 
have ;nsdre fhan two. ^ . * 

When she <S>inp8 of age, a girl is seated in a roo& by herself for 
three days. the fewirth day she is bathed -and word is sent, to 
her parentSv and ifi' her lap are laid some gi'ains^of wheat and> a 
..betdnnt. Itelationft are felted and* in tho evening the girl is 
scnrlo sloc'p in a room by herself, and one bf the boy’s fci^ifte’ 
relations stmts him into his, wife’s room. • 

When If Kunbi is on the point of death bis son lays hifi fatfafir’h 
head on hie right ^m^e, dnd drops water into his mouth, and, 
when he breathes his last,, the womeii of tho house weep., A small 
piece of gold* is laid in tho a»outh, and, after an houi* qjr two, friends 
and neighbours come. One of them goes to buy ai> earthen pot, 
cloth and bamboos, and if the decoaserf belongs to a family of 
Kdnlus who horn their dcad,^ the village Mbtlr accompanies ^a . 
funeral party to the burning groiyid, A neighbour cook^a handful 
of rice whi(ili«one of the. mourners carries with him to the burning 
ground.. Tho oorjise is brought out of the house and laid on tho 
house steps with, itji feet towai’ds tho roadside. It is rubbed with 
tnrnieiio and warm water is poured over it. ^ It is then laid on 
tho bier and covered from hea<I to foot with a shoot. On tbe^eibeot 
is sprinkled red and sceoied powder, and swoet basil leaves, and 
the chiel mpuruer is given a piece of cloth to tie aci'oss .his shoulder 
and che^. Then, holding an earthen jar with sesno live ^al in hia 
right haud,^ the diief mourner starts, and lour near relations, lifting 
tlie bi0r,^llow.j whea,p,ear Ijie btnming ground the foremost bearer 
touclierai^ne with the toe of his right -foot and orders the moumerS 
b^,md^to..pib^it 'iiy}'<uN(^djfivli;ha(Za or stom of life. * This stone is 
coia^dnii^. .the type of the dead ufim and handed* over to- the 
chief ift^the sfuae tixPe the oorpee-beaT«rs change places, 

tliose. in .l^t 'louring, .b^ind^aad those behind going in front. 
On reaohii^ ^elp^ ^ Itlzriung ground, the body is lowered 

aud tiie jhIo- ?:c^^!>Tebdy;i; ahy omamont that there is on the doad 
man’s body . &ing- on the pile. The chief mourner bathes 

and briojshF h. pothd’ 'tlf wpter into wlaich he drops some cocoasiut 
milk. The dee^sedifs ’Sifter’s Bjcm puts a feWedrops of ' the water 
inio the dcad'ihiiip’& [smutb, then the other' ntoum^s drop in a 

tbbvicb liara.aud theyioor bniy.*' 
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Chap^ZZI. ilib cliic|TnOTiriiOT^i|ii;)^laEeb.. *Tltecluefinc>umertli6iKlight3 

Fopvlatioii. .tihe..{u1obnd bcWis his month With open p^m* of^his right hand. 
Ilii8li»ii(lmcu.« .H6'i»e}.tTadEes the w%ter*w>t> and, bonngholeain itfWalka three timea 
' Kttnt'it. ;‘ckid 4 the pyre, when he dashes tV . pot ;^e gifted .and a^ih 

beats his mont^ Then the Jceruel o| the eoobeTint is brnahed nnd 
mixed with oe^h, and each ef the'mourners, t^:^ h-pfeoe,: stands 
ronpd and throws it^on the pyre Then they.b||tM, .ah^^o^ 
way home, takc^a di’sught of liip^pr and 

house. Cto reaching his house the ohiefnaouriiUrdl^ tfie stone of 
life, jivhhaila, in some safe place in the roof where-itj xmagiaius for 
ton days. Xt the same time a lighted lamp is set in'*the'l|^se and 
all tho mourners threV gitdns of ruse over the lamp, und,ex^|>t each 
as havo Opme from long distances, return to their homes. ' - Mpun whilu 
nuighbours cOme with bre^, cooked ric(^ and vegetables, add iten'c 
thei^ to the meurner, lis, family, and ghoets.. In *1110 .eyeing, 
taking a shell and filling it with milk, the mourners sit wittehing' 
whether ants or other insects oomo to drinfe If any insect drinks 
they beliefe that it is the spirit of>the dead ioan^irho comes to show 
hie friends that he hfis died contented.* If no insect ccitnos, or i^’an 
insect comes np^r aUd dtawsback, it is thought thatdbe spirit has 
so^o unfulfilled wish or care that keeps it from leaving the 
caidh. They speak to it, calling npfm it, to drink quietly "and go to 
hediven, and pi-omising that thuv will see that all its 'wishes arc 
carried out. This is repoate J*on two daya , 

On the thiiid day the chief inonmei’ aim some other relations go 
to tho burning ground and loathe, and offer rice balls to tho dead. 
Then /hey bow to the offering and ask crows to come and eat. ,lf 
•the crows come and eat, it is believed that tho soul is happy and 
has entered its new birth. If the erows refuse to eat, tho mourners 
call on tho ^oad to tell why he is unhappy and asihfb'him that 
he has nothing to fear, and that they will take care of his family. If 
they do not succeed in getting the crows to eat,* a figure of a' crow 
is made, and, with itSi the chief moamor touchosthe^ offering and tho 
pirty^ homo. »For ten days the house is in moumi]^. On the 
dovonth the house is oowdunged, and, on the twelfth andf thirteenth, 
rice balls ore offered and friends and relations feasted. A yearly 
feast is hdd on thif death day when rioc balk are olf^od to the crows. 
Knnlii# worship the ordinary Hirdu goda .But Ibhe chief object 
their •worship are local or de9non-|gt)d8, whoso djspleMure totey 
greatly fear and take e'fery care to avoid. , TbeJ^hpld iuhighTCej^sct 
pio Brdhmans^who are their pyiests. Thty'l^^ hTl'^indie fti^tB and 
feasts, Bocial disputes are settled at ^eeriuj^ - of the 

, caste, whose authority i&s not of late grown weafcetl , 

Aldlis. Mijtri'B are returned as numbering^ 14,|!i)6^souk and osiftmUd over 

the whole dktpct.' Besides by the name of ^bey are known 
as Fficlikalshis, Sut&re, and Mar&thds. I They speak Mwdthi, are 
hardworking oonionted and wdl-:bN^yi^ aad:eai^^^e^,living as 
. husViandmeh, gardeners, cnypdfter 8 ,.fmd.da 3 ^<^l$b«ti^^ 
as writers. .'Abont fifty*MiUiS' are village ' ore 

• cultivators. They, live in onerstori^ nouebS .iwt® , 
walls' and wi^ thatched or til<^ roots.' They have Cattle and a few 
have (tervauttj. They lite on rice, rioe ta^iadi-. v^otajjte®# fish. 
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Thoit JitJUdfejdinji«h8 ww'eMof ariSJliqnof. , 
They like j^riai;4ra4}'0r 'Wearing a l/m«»bfh, . 

a eoarae 'hlanke^^d. a^esw or a pieca«6{ clpMb rSled tound titahead. 

00 ai!Wion»Vth 0 A^rbiss^n silk-boi'dorod waistdotb%tn»bati,* 

* aiir^boat:, full Mar&ths rolbe atid bodibb. The 

wives of aiod' gardeners iidlp t<beir husbands by sellings 

vegetdbl^w^iili^,' aftd'inilki .;Tb^ worship Ml tho*Hihd« gods; 

'and thdvpHe^' .m'dina^ Br^tnans. They iKpelr the. sacred 
threadi and. “dp npt'ferhia widow marriage. They- send &eu’ boys 
to sohool aiid • .. » 

Of Or^sncieii there were' twenty-two classps wii]| a strffligth of 
2?,.953 (nudes 11,699, females 11,264] or 6'86 ^if’ceut of tj^ Hind.a 
popnlalfeion;. ; '(]f .these 1406. (males .699,«feiaalo8 '7Q7) wen? B^ngad 
KAsdr^SS dOl (maioe 189, females 172) Belddi|S ; 1375 (736 males, 046 
female^ Bumds; 6248 (males 3218, females S033)*CMmblid.r#} 18 ' 
(males 6, female 12] Jinxes; lOD (all males) Kaeshhis} 830 (males 389, 
females 441.) fT^tdrff;.; ^ (males 01,' fenudosST) Kh^tris ; 27 (males 
13 . fom ahtS 14) Koslftis j 373l^(male8 1820, females 1900) Kumbbars; 
S28ymalcs 171, females 1^7) Lohdrsj 28 (mftles, 19, females 9) 
Otdris ; 11 (mdles 4, females 7) I’anchdls ; 48 (males 23, females 25) 
1‘iatbarvalBrf 6 (males 2, £emales,4) liangdris ; 43 (males 18t femiries 
26) Rddlis j 475 (maldfe 242,.foiiuvl08 233) Bdlis ; 12 (males 9, femmes 
3) Saiigai’s ; 1637 (males 856, feraale%78l) Shimpis; 6229 (males 
2089,. females 2540) Sond^; 37 (males 16, fomales 22) ^M.\^batsj 
and 841 (males 418, females 420) Tclis* ,* • 

BInoat) XasAks are found over the ^hole district. Th^ are 
daik, toll, and thip. They speak Mardthl. They make lac bracel(;t'a , 
and help women in pntting on lacjind gk.ss bracelets. Tlfey do not 
keep any aniroals, ^ley cat rico and rice bread and vegatables, but 
neither fish nor flesh, and they never drink liquor. Their holiday 
dishes are rice balls and wheat cakes, costing from la. to Is. Cd. 
(S-12 08 .) a head.^ On tho fifth day after a birt|^ the goddess Satvai. 
is wor»fhipped, and a feast is given to relations and friends. Qn the 

• twelfth'day the child is laid in the cradle and •named. Girls am 

‘married l^tween eight and ten, and boys between fifteen and twenty. 
They ,^o, hot wear the sacred thread, amd they allow^idows ^ marry. 
They wor^ip the oidmary Hindu gods, but tbeir chief dotiios are 
‘Vitbotb^.r|Qt^do'ba,*Ohaudpba, and Chindi.. Their priests are 
Brdhihtlhs,:«p^'their fiihts and feasts are like those of high caste* 
.Hindq^i>' fBpih^'^^pntw .pre settled pt inoetings of tbeo men of tho 
epate. .. idad^hul^ority had not 6l latjf grown ipss. Tlic^ send their 
bo^ to stes^ and prosperoos class. 

BsihX^ ^ vjtnrned ^ found in Pen and Ulibag. 

They , are a wbfil ejaj^yed dass.. Buhnns or basket-makers are 
rotuT^d as htUBibexang ;1^76 souls and as found ovpr the* whole 
district. The# lire ^v^ed into( SankpdlB, J^Lts, Parvdris, and 

' Taiiaugs. . * THty' amMrdworidng orderly people, and live by mskihg 
bamlx)o luvehets^'lhiB^ farm, 'sztd blinds, tn^women <^,ing. (« much 
work as the a!te{h*''T%(^. hold a very low .pobirioh, Cbdmbhdrs 
refusing to mend their shoes. As a class they ore gather poor, 
though" able to kei^ .their iluraflses ih .faiif .eomfert. Thojf do not send 
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tlhapterin.* ChAkbhAcs 

Fopuifl^on. sPeti^tlJ^d as foMd o^er, feut ©specially in 

^ , \ £^4tigaon;andMafa&a t^^'a^ejieatlieivdiie^fii^ 

Cciifttfiaea. ^ t&at^rs* Very little leather is prepared ^ o£ ^ 

it ^biQ0s Boxabay and PoaQa.f .. As a 

b^e JxNaAKS or aaddle-inak^rs ai^e^et^ni^ Itoha, 

l^togaoiij aiid Ma^Vad. The decrease in the snnibor oMrners 

and the greatoer use df European harixes^i, hare gj^ity v^iLtbed the 
demand for natit^e saddles. The Jiugars ba^e bad to take to- fresh 
employments^ and now ea^n. their living as copperAmitbSj blacksmiths, 
bookbiiiders> pmbrejllA niendorsy and painters. . As*a cl^* tJioy are 
badly off, scarcely ?fa of them being in easyciiKJumBta^pesi?^^:'"^ 
are retiirnod as namberixig 100 seeds and as found/in H4agaon 
only. ' llhey are hardworking, sobers and orderly* Most of '’Saem 
anstfrat-sellersl They oatfiim and jlfesh and drinl? liquor. ,Thoy 
worship the ordinary Hindu gods, and them 
Brahmans. They b.a^^ bcadmen and^settle at 

moetings of the men of the <5!aste® They seifd their boys to school 
mid are in casypirctimstances. KAtAkis pr .wood-^turxiersare retffrTied 
astound only in Pen. None of them have taken to employments, 
bnt they are a steady prosperous TK^ople. Kbatejs are found only 
in^ Alibdg* They claim to be ofifcKshat^'iya desoent and state that 
they were originally sottle<]^.iu Chaul, as »Ufc weavers, biit left it 
and went to Revdauda on account , of a pestilence. Most of them 
have sinop cbme to Alib^ig The men Sre short and spare,*' fair, ati<i 
small-eyed. 'Their women are fair and short. *lhey speak Mardtlii. 
They® live in houses with walla of mud or brick aud.roofs of |ik 
* *They eatfcfish and flesh, and. drink Hquou Both^ men and women 
dress like Mar&lha Brahmans; They were formerly silk weavers and 
d^ers, and '"dealers ip gold, silver, and silk lace. "Ever^ family has 
still on© or two looms in working order, but they do not chiefly depend 
on, weaving for their living. About twenty ^oars ago, as they fount! 
silk weaving a doAiining trade, the Khatris took, to pawubrokingv 
The people who deal with them are generally famipea of soirie 
substance and th^ artlclos'^pledged are almOat . always ybdeemod.' 
When they ai^e :qot redeemed, they are sold by iChiafcris. They 
lyorship^^th© ordinary Hindu .gods, and their favroufitp household 

f iddesaes ai^ AsliApuri, MahAlahshmi and^Bhavjtoi, 
hatidoba. 'Their priests are Brahibans whom tiiOy tre^ wii.li 
respect. Social diapulStJS are .settled ^by tho^ 

. with the help of the men of ^the ccLste. as it 

was.ri''^f^^dy-five^©afa^ago, this p4iWhife’oking i6;i^.4 
and thp Khatris, as a class, are.wofl-ttHlo.i^ . They 

(sa^d thijii* hoys to school, and, oca thh^j^ and 

imug^ KpeHTts are found in Popi ^^'hoy aro 

the. saiii&as Sfilis, andi m their lmndl<io4ib$, and 

silk Like;thO'Bahs*they aiedepma^d^hy 
aiid Bombiiy.lhacWno-n^^^ 

as found^ovbt tifa.e^^hQ]^'diij^ri 9 t*'^'The^_^^A^ and, 

■ oii. i Im- vrhole, aroTathei’a cbmplainiag^dd ’"IiohAes 

or blaeksin^hft fire found in all .largig>,:yillpge&. . steady and 

>veli employed, but sdfler cqnsiderabtj’*' front vtlih .^EUBEetiti^ of 
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European hardwarg. " Oriats imiiiWiijg fcweiity- 

eight acruJ.^ axtd m fouud in- pAsrc^ALS are rotiinlei^ 
n^jiiibewi^g ATibdg onfy. Xhey^ 

th&Kaoi*eii Jioti eai'fiah or aiid drink no liqnor, They* 

do not Ajs a class they aih& pOor% 

66 ; OTxftborifig fortj'^ight ^onls and a6 
found whi^ta'distriot. They speak Marmd and make jhafid-^ 


inilK grmd-fit<#e^\and lydling pim, and also work ds stone ix^sohs 
and cam»rH. ■• 3bhi^il^ honses are like those of Kunbis, The met! 
wear a wai^teloi^^ and turban, and the wofnen the Mar^^tlia 

robe lut^j^^icei. Tliey are a popi* peoplB. Ji^gAsm ara^ returned 
as* six'- and aS' fouftd .iu Bohn, ,arfd* Pen. »ro v 

r OS numbering forty-iJii^ee aaid a« found in Pen only. . They 

are a darlr' p^ple .and look like low-caste IJindua They ^oave eoi 
and aii^d, such as have tamed Gk»sdvis, Ijeg, weiiviiife hs 

they'^fl^e Thw dress like Kunbis, and wear 

brass oif hbm Their customs arp Uko those of. 

Ki mbis? ' As a c^lhs#tli?>y arcyx^or* Sli-ie or weavers are rotunied 
uSTSfUndin AKb^ and Mjii^a,on, Their honsiadj which in almosi^itll 
cases are' fchehfown’ property^ arc better tha^those of most craftsmen 
except goif^^ithH^ and insido and about the^^oors, they are «ioat iwul 
I'.ican. . 'i'hej are rangl>d along the ifoadside^ seldom with aaiy yarcVor 
CTiclosuro, and generally mised on a plipth from four to six feet above 
ibe levct '^f tlie road* The jp^alls are of unburnt brick and. *th(i •roofs 
ti led . Most of thorn have but one storey fejipd contain thr^jb rixmis. Tbo 
eafemnce room is used as a workshop and has generally two or three 
haudlooTixs ; .the BecM>Txd room hasastore of silk goods and sometoofe 
tI)o third room is the dining room, in a ooriior of which the •oo’king*^ 
done. Bojiin^ the dining room a back terrace, pndviL whove tjio 
children Juive their early rice and butter, the women comb tlieir hair, ^ 
ami in the rainy season the bathing water is warmtuk A fewhbusea 
have a j^oparato sloepfng room behind the dining room. As a rule the 
familysleM^^ps pn tlTc* floor, either in the working or^iningrooTU. Except, 
low woDdou.|toolB or benches for the use jof customers, and sheH^sand 
• capboarda. wherii they store silkandkeep* thoir stock of goods, thehoiiso 
li withontfeimtiii^e.^ are no bedbiei^is and nio choits or tables. 

Except ii;on ladles, the cooking pots are of dtjpper and 
worth SO-JRs^. SO).^ The drinking yesse^ are of 

to £3E*10 je^. (Rb. 10 -fUs^lS). Soniehou^es have* 
a ^'Jnohsdii^ house, thopiTopprty of a w^averis family 

varies. ih'yaiT^^Toifi £00. to £16^ (Rsj*600-Rs. IClK)). Their every 
day f^}oA jjjtdse, apd vegetables, and, aragrfg tb^ W'^oll-to-do, milk 

and elarilied butfor.* They drink foimented palm-'juioe, take opintni 
and lor smoking and as sniifF. The 

men work riben th^ dine and rest for hour. , ' 

or so, and ftg^h: .go;^nVtiK when they visit tho temple, and, 
coming baffkj^fl^p' a^hmi fi^ht .aad soon after go to bed. They ^vo , 
quiet andh^ept^denh Tl^ .fimfler fromtih© competition of Jtampeaa 
and Ohiri|se>gas^^^.‘" reiurricd'as'pttiubcring twelve 

and as fbuud ixr M&dgaoti mi MaNd. They weave and sell blankets. 

^ At liome the moh woiir a Joinelolh and ofit of dooi» j^^waistcloth, 
jacket, aii4 Their wmiea weir the Srdiaary Mar&tha robe 
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and bodice* Both men and women Wieave blankets, and tho^ inon 
go abont^awking tliotn* They marry their girls Vh^nevtr thoy can 
aflford k> do so, dud bury •their fiejj<d. They^aHow ^dow anarriago*. 
TKey* have images . of Kliandoba,o BhaTroba;^.,.sb4 
their houses, worship the ordinary Hindu gods, and eniploy b6th . 
Brfihnians and Jangjuns as priests? The^ keep and 

feasts, and settle disputes at a meeting.of the o£ the 

caste* They sei,d their boys to sishooran^^ aspe poori'; S^ii^ris are 
returned aa numbfcrhig 1037 and as found ‘over, tfie y^hofe district, 
lliey are divided -into N^mdws^ and 'Konkauia, Vho *cat ^together 
but do n<;it intermarry. They are clean, cwfderly, fe^boi\ 
hardworking, and s€fw and trade in clothes. They sew whole 
day and Soften till a late hojir in the evening,. Their women and 
children help them. Tljey live in one-storied mud and brick bnilt 
houses, with a front veranda where both nien and woideri 6it Bcwittg. 
They eat fish and flesh aifd drink liqu or, 'The men waar ^ waistclotfi^ 
c<mt, and Brahman turban, and tho women thc'^ ordinary Marathi 
robe and bodice. Their family gods aro Klnmdoba, Bhfuroba, gnd ^ 
the goddesses £|cvhtii and BhavAni of ^1<^nkeshvar, Tlieh* prSfstr** 

are "^Br&hinans. The use of sewing maeliines has muda reduced tho 
deu^and fer their work, ^'hey send theii* boys to sohook 

SonAus ai’e returned as numbering 524i0 and as over the 

whole disjriot. They are of^-iniddlo height and J*alher slenderly 
mado,*lH‘<^^wnish in colour, and have round "rtdl.featnved hicos. 1’hey 
speak Marstliv They arc clean and ]iatient, but unscru]>nlous and 
crafty. They make gold tmd silver ornaments. They cannot do 
^§ne \^)rk or set gems. They eiirn from 3ck to is. [annas 2*Ko.*]) 

*a day. Tlioy generally live in ono-storiod mud ^nd brick built 
hc)Usos, wth. tiled or thatched roof and a veranda outsi<dnfiU' a shop. 

^ Tljey eat fish and flesh and drink liquor. Thoir daily, food consists 
* of rice, pulse, vegetables, and fish, and thoir dress is like that ol the 
Marii.tha Bralnnans. On tho fifth day after thc^liirjli of a child they 
worship f he goddcss^Piinchvi, and name the child ou tho twelfth day. 
Tliey ^'rd a boy with ihe saerpd thread at the uge of ton^ and many 
their boy* between fifteen anti twenty. Girls iai*e married between ’ 
nine and ton. They formerly allowed widow marriages- They claim to 
be BrAhmft.iis, calling themselves Daivadnya BrAhmaiis, and assorting 
that- they have spnmg from God’s mouth, miiMhvmi, and arediighor 
than tho Chitparans ^or any other 'Brahmans. They generally 
employ men thek ow^ caste as priests, Wt, on gt^t bccasious, 
aeek the help of KonkanasUi or«Desha*i£. priests*. ^ ^Tltey decide 
their social dispvtos ‘at meetings of "the men of the oisb^c. They 
feeud thoir boys to school, and, , on the. are well-to-do. 

7'j!.^:UA!ra or coppersmiths am retarded ns fiiuftd in Pen, and 

Alib^, They are divided into MumbAikars, Deccanis, Md IConkanis, 
who neither eat together nor intennariy. • They eat |[sh and flesh and 
di*mk liquoTi Thojfwear the sacred thread and a s|jik 
while ditoing. Their cl^ef pt^oct of worship is ihe,gddd<^s 


^ Tiitt N}U)idv;vsi are called from the saint N^Uadev^,who lived ahout the middle o£ 
the tiiirtocnth century. * ■ . 
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Thbugli they have lo&l former trade anS income 

trqm the cbihpc^itifln <rf Enjsc>|iean cepj:>ei*:and brass sheets^ they are 
im the whole a V?^ll-W-cb das«./ T«!Lifi or* oilmen *fre returned as 
sSma in and Mah4d. They are said to.haVo 

^ come but they have no trswiitioti as to the date 

or the 'jTh«>ug]arthey arc. at present seuiewl^t 

depressed ■byflhe‘:4omj^ oil,"^ey are an active 

pushing, ^ople,. and see^^ in other ©mploymtota. 

classes with Sc fitrenu^h of 760 
(485 meloa, 836^etnales) bi* O-ai per cent of the Hiutlu pojiualion. Of 
tiioso 9Si(maltJS 48.^ femmes 45) wemBliAts ; 59 (inaleai^2, femaros 1 7) 
Bahiilpapisj .29 (males 17, females 12) OhadSes ; and 572 (males 
8i8,.'f<uneSo«i 251)’(y Buats are returned from MaMd, Pen* , 

arid Alib4l^. According to their legend they wore created* from tho ^ 
swfiat of Shi.V*S brow, and: wore driven out of ^hcfjvcn ‘because of Vlieir 
poreistenCo iti singing Pdrvat i^s instead of Rinv’s pi'alsG. They speak 
.Marathi anddre.gfoat falkers. They arc geucMilogijsts and reciters 
They (^^mposf? ficjigs nnd are generally good linguists. 
H.MfT tjlii*t, is the many -faced, are found o\t^r the whole dlst^nt‘t. 

'i-’liey Hpeak hfiirfithi, and in houstj dress do not differ from 

Marallufe. .They aro poor. (iri 4 r>SKS and Giiiavs ax'o itmsuwanH,jind 
- the hitter, in ivdcUtiotf, are mioistrantB in Shiv's temples. Both Are 
poor. * » ^ 

Of SePV&nt&l fhero we«o two classeR. with n strength oS* 4719 
(males 2425, i'cjualcs' 2294) or! '80 percent ot'rb.oilitiidu^)opiilatit>ii. 
Of those. 8153 (males 1642, fonialcs 15UJ w^ero NJiavis or barbers; 
and 1566 (males ,7S3, females 783) Farits or washermen. T^uAyig, 
iwnl pAun's arc found over tho whole diatriot, and on the Vholo ait> 
welbto-do^f # • , « » 

Of Sliepliei^ds them were two classes with a strength of 10,875 
(nj^lea 54('0, fomate%54.75) or 3‘0l per retd of the Hindu popur 
ktion. ’ Of tho«f^ 3543 (males 1802, females l(i81) were Dhaugars ; 
and 7532 (tnales 3538, females 3794) Gavlis. Dhanoabs aro ♦found 
(3vqr the wtfolo district. There are tkree, and •ji half subdivisions 
whoso members eat together but do not intermarry. The divisions 
aro Mhaskes, who rear and tend buffaloes; Khikfts, shepht^^ds and 
goatherds ; Otegarsi weavers ; and tho half caste^Kluitiks, 

sheep and goat butchers. 04 tho.se the Khikria and Utoga^s belong 
to tho Deopan, and visit the Konkan only in^feho dry season to gi’ajso 
and sell ;t]b;^r«Bheap getats^^ and tc> dispose of %heir stock of 
. blankets; The Btengars proper the Kidaba district aro all 
MJiasko or buff^o-r^aring Dhangars. They iro foRud in the uplands 
of Pen, M(ih4di^ ^ M^gaon, whore they live in small 

hamlets The men are generally dark 

and .strongly rha^ ; t^hom on Mira Doiigar, near Pirn, rflro very 

handsome w^h expression. 

They spoat ' They are easy going and witixont enfeorprfeo^ 

but thrifty,:hhn^^ and free froifl*crune. They are c'iattlo 

brecdoTs,. geti&^ally thaf^ cows. Tlxoy live < 

in wmall hamlete of four or five houses. Their daily fj>od is cakos 
oI iidchni arid van, anij gfuel oj; somjtVd naekni flour, tfhey eat the 
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of sheep and i«i4 jdbfiafeviqaor. - The me;i ■wcbjt , 

a^loindioth And a ufaiato}*:^^ sud .m^6w,a blahkeL over iilie head aaid 
let. it, hang tot the ‘knee. , Their women wear v^tjghtrgirt robe,, 
.gen^'allj red.^ that |aUa below the kpee. 

. Bfaairoba^ and Viihoba^ and the ghdate of VdgjAi, ' 

ithedidii« and Kdlkdi. They katp images of. ^unv 'ih tltoir 
hopses^ :and ymplo^'and respect Br&hTuaa ptae^,, rather • 

a:pOor class imp liAve suffered bj^ the spread* of' fbr^. Otajpaervaiicj. 
Several haye of^Tato settled .as hnsliandinen or hc^h to - ^erye as 
Tabonrers. Thoy, do not send their .boys to school or take to now 
pursuits. • Oavus or cow-keepera are fonnd over the wh^lidwtrict. 
^ey look lik6 M.a££th%and speak H^ilthi. They nre< h^work- 
izig, orderly^ and thiiftyr Soihc cultividie and otiwrs ki^ cows -and 
she- buff aloes, and sell milk 'and cards. They livo ia.=mu4 and ^no 
bnil^ bonses, an^liiave a good store of brass vessela TheinOti'y'Wr a 
waisteloth, and the women a robe and'bodioe. Oat-of-dopra they^wimr 
blankets and tnrbans, and seldom shoes. ' They <^t frsh and Acsh and 
drink liqnor. r Among them boys are gjeuoral]^ rhatried!’: between 
fi^fteen and twenty ijnn girls before they roach wotaanhood. ISriy'' 
either bury or bum their dead, and allfiw widow mumago. They 
worship all tha Hindu gods, especially the god Krishnaj, and their 
pjfesta kre Brdhmans. ITiey keep the onlipary Hindft fasts and 
feftsts. There has- been no rtwent ebango iu thoir beliefs pr practice. 
They haw no headman and ststtle social disputes^at a m«^t‘ug of the 
mou of the (jasto. Caste authority bu». not grown whaker. They 
01*0 a shrcwdalass and fairly off.,- 

Of JPisliers and Sailors there were four classes with a Btrehgth 
Spf 10,Gdp (males 8S31, females 8302) or 4‘60>por. oont' of tho 
Hindu poptdation. , Of these 3 '180 (intues 768, females 722) were 
Bhois; 98 (males 41, fcmalos 57) CHbits ; 92 (males 64^feiaalus 28) 
Kharvis; and 14,903 (nudes 7468, females 7"195) Kolis- Bhoih are 
rotumod as fpntid over the whole distridt.*. "Few of them -are 
well-to-do. GAwT-s^jaro returned fmm Mahdld. '*l'hey ocoasioually 
coraef-from Ratndgiri. They are sailors, and in sp^i^, fopdj and 
dress, differ little •fi'ora Son Kolis.- Khandoba is thdar favouj-iie . 

f'od. KnAavis ani retumod from Alibag, MabgaoU, and, MahAd. 

n .BahiAgiri seVeral of them own ships and nr®;' lyeilsjto-do. 
Kolis ari' round over the whole d’striot, scnaiia in: 119?^ inlaud 

villages' but most, along the coast. ^ ISxoept % few hUl. Kolis in 
'the iubnd mris, alitjost all arc cQastmen .beJongiitg to the 
tribe of Son -Kolis, a latgor-lioned, and stiJS'3i6».pltk® the hill 
. Kolis. They are fnuad in copirideralde nutnbere .,.06 far ^ 

, Bnsscin, and' sodfh to' BatnAgiri. But A^bAg* keexhe to.be their 
oliief .settlement and is the. hea^-qaaitori» of the. or 

leaded of the tribe. Sou Kolis ^ stocmgly .wid vary in 
tvdlourt^frgm dark to a ruddy brbwn. , The... younger women are 
healthy a^ irosh-'lookinif, and som^ df jhein^if^. und'l^ 

The nren. wchr the tQp-kn.o(( and rhoasitatihej ttod^Au^'H^head once 
a fortnight. The womi^n Wist the hair into a-'Qkiite.-t^knot and 
tio it with a black ''silk? cord. Tln^ homu'tougde.is 'Mat&tLi, but 
it hns .so mijuy pecnliorities, TssneOiaUy -of proni^eiAtik^ that even 
to those who know H^Athi, ine Kolis* ..koi;D^ is.' most difficult 
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to follow. THoiRgh ^ i^id 

fund of ftboMj, n!$iuiE£y;'iand'airt»BJi^ skilful and brayis 

S a, marily;, hiWwpskingj'Bnd^lion^. .In ■‘fottner times ,tli'sy'- 
:i HciTb.Aii^ia^:;^~ioft>gtiAT:ds, Wl sailors in ships of war. If ow 
hief^s^i^i^dniibht^ forlocalxiBeand forthe Bombay 

market wbtiiilt%:in|l^li^ 6ir«et from thei^antoli, /Thalj h(4ndvs>, and 
Revus t a oaV^'of fish;is.landed, it is i:>c^d oli the Iwat^, 

.tuu the wom^ in large ba^et^to the nearest; 

market. . sorts* are thrown on the sand to dry ^^d 

aflerwa^t'ebld^es; mannin, "Mugkifi, boDidos and vdfffia are dried, 
and if ,^siks- ffre- .caught, ifamr maws are cut, dried,* and sold 
for oa^'^ to Chmai*;' Bestldes* in fishing, Kp®.^ are’ emjjlloyed in 
the interior to the largo coast villages," “Tiipy. 
live'm ono'trforiod ' mud and .brick-btfilt houses ' with thatoh or tile ; 
roofs, '^^^•'I'hey airts grest eatery mid drinkerl. On board ship they- 
gonewiny mess togetlioT eating from a large wooden platter. ; Their 
i vory day food is rice, rio® bread, fish, and liqaof. The liquor, chiefly 
fori oQuted 'palm-juic'*, is taken in»lai‘ger quantities ‘and generally 
re every meal. Their feasts are of boiled'^ pnlae cakes, fish* 
iioah, and liqnoK .^t those ^asts the gnests eat litrie,*fa«|t drink large 
c[uiintitios of liijuor'wluoh is poured down the drinker’s throat through 
n, hole in oh earthcn*pofc. Jn-doora men wear a loincloth" paaSOd 
bi'twocu the Ihgs, and somothnos a woollen waistcoat, and, ont-of- 
doors, a red bi^adcloth cap, and, a striped Malab&i' handkerohiof 
thrown loosely across one snfulder. The women, both ,at homa and 
abroad, wear a loo.se ,Iong-sleeved bodiOe and robe •'mjudd rightly 
round tbe waist and not falling moi-e than half way tothe|mee. 
'the end of the rebe is drawn oyer the right shoulder and tuoted ib ■ 
front into the waistband. On high occasions some of the fiien Wear 
a silk^bordhfdfi waiotclPth, a coloured turban arid a white cotkm. 
coal., and.ptbers dressing white cotton coat, red cap, and handkerchief. ; 
'I’liey alnri^s wear a«amall clasp -knife hanging from the neck. At 
festive times, the Women dress with great care aiyl neatness, wearing 
flowers and a roll of false hair, which they tie in a noat bunch at the 
iKaok of ilm'nead. The Son Kolfc are roJigious, bathing twice a day, 
and on Slnys' great festival abstain from fish and flesh, and eat only, 
once a . Thedr chi^ household .gods are Khandoba, Bh^iri, and ' 
Bhavdniii'and their bhi^ places of pilgrimage are in tbe jlecoan, at 
iiarU, N4sik^ On the iWdah (January -Februa^’) full- 

,niDob, iiiind. the nine nights in iu&tn)».>(S 0 ptmnbor- October), ' 

great festiJiriiaeffatti holflVm bernony of these divinities. JKoK women 
wear glfiw:'bis^lb3 <^y"^ wri^t, because, on their wedding 

day, -the 11 ^ q^gles are efiand .thrown into the sea to 
win its - ■;%»ri?dVdi*^htp8 . are setried by the opinion of the. 

ma jority W^^^^-undbr the opntrol of the Kcfli pdtH; 

] [ the decirinii isinp|[!llpprii^0d; ah appeal lies to their .chief, the aar , 
or head , ^^i£nuyi^‘B&la vdghPdtil, lives in Alibag, and is 
: * 

^ TUo cci^aai' .iha Konkbn salt and dry follaiFixijt fiak : 

»n.n::vgn, <tfHtim ', 'ddtU’y ^Adlraa, mdndnliy ptus/iif wnda/,pdisaf; duska^ 

bhinifj jHiht gora^ {wrmojy iwfxi^ hatva^ mathal, And 
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i^e cfeef of fill Son Bkiljni®' in Tb4na to 

^Ela^diin lUtnigiri:- oror '^, nrojplo. His 

gmndf^itiherV brofhei* ,1^ 

p^e cd'-li^ nncej^ip, uvsind-tp 
.olBoa ojf, to/r^'fHil n wiittpn grant 
t Cnder.foripe# grants the Janajy-w 
oper the Kolbi^ ^nd oodld eton put thein to j^nih;;, if behovpd 
bfidl^r 01* hroteo . cf^ate calea.* ' At evew ^artis^o a feP'ol-Sa. (Ro. 1) 
is paid to the sar-‘p(ttU, and he geta a handful from. boatload of 
iish that ashore. The feny steamers l^Te^toflippuMxtent, 

interfered* frith the passenger trafi^o between AtiV&g and -'iiombay, 
bat the fishidfg antTcoasting t-rados still ytold a goeAreturfu ' 6<ntto 
. of the^^olis hare taken tp labour and others to . tillage^ 'but, ns a ' 
body, they are not badly off. Borne send their boys .t6 ^bopl; and 
one pr-two bave risen to bu dorks and Tillage accodhtadts. -i.' 

Of LabOUFerB thbre were ten elasses with a strength n{ 767C 
InlatiM 4016, femal<»'3660) or 2’12 per ce5t of Cho Hindn bopulatiou. 
Of ' those ^9SS (males 8146, fdbialeil 3886) .iS'ere Bhanferis iteUW" 
fmales54, femp1es*h3) Ghis^dis.; 25 ^malos 16, f^tdes 10) wuro 
' !Khl41S$ 112^^(iaalea 554, females 57'0) K^ltns ; 8 (mdus 7, female 1) 
J^tD&this; 85 (males 48, femalgs 37) Khatiks; i67« (mates 110, 
females 49) Pardoslus ; 6 (males 4/ feraaTes 2) Rj^oshls ; 90 
(males 41, females 40) BSrdmA'is; and 82 (malmi 41, femules 41} 
Bhlndes: 

' BHA^ijifs, or 'pahxi'jnicp drawers, are found in most ’ soaKX>ast 
villages. The (1879) resent rise in the palm4ree eess has reduced 
man^ to be day-labomrers. Obis Adis are retained wa nupib^ng 
1*07 souls and as found, in Boba and Mah4d only. l%ey speak 
MarAthi, bardwbrking, but dirty iii their habits andsintemperate. 
I'hey. are wandering blacksmiths and tiukera They eat ;dsb and 
flesh and dnnk liquor. The men wear a waistcloth, jacket, and cap 
and occasionally a turban, and the women the common M^^tha rolie 
and bodice. .' They 8re Hindus, worshipping tbe ordinary Hindu gods 
and Keeping the r^lar fa^ts and . %tets. They have^ao hi^mon. 
and settle social disputes at meetings of the men of theoai^. Their 
wives and childrtn help by blowing the bellows and gai&ering pieces 
of old ir^ They aw a poor clas^. KAkitS or ^j^lets are found 
only in^on . They look and speak li^ie mid4^e dIass ;Mar4th4s, and 
, their dross and housew are better than those of bTimbis. ^ H^y distil 
and soil . liqu£)r, and some are husbandmi^^ '^eij^ 'at^^ food is 
rioo, pnlse, and flsb, and they ma^. eat^jumst animal food piijcept beef 
.and pork. They tdldiir widow jnarri^e’aad bUruf thdir" dead.’ A 
committee of. oastemen settle social disputes. *rbey are fairly off, 

. but haw to bonnw to meet weddiitg and other speoial charges. Most 
of thogtt cajli road and writ© MavAthi and- s®na'*hc!h» 'bfiys to school. 
KAuAwib are returned usnumberhigei^ soulsaa^.as fohnd in Pen 


^ The only eked 'vviMoh thci sw pdtit uayr -^ba by. lbrj&:hitn Ailil 

^h:VU 11 . Ilf Bij^^pnr iu 1{K^« It; ox<^pt« and llabas jhUH 

f rum Jtorcod labour. . , ' ' " 
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lonl;^. KiiiAiJ»,Ja^ 3 r 6 tiir|i 0 'afr U^mj3iinng 'll24 souls tijid as'&und 
I'Sa AKM^^ .TIm3jp «it> hatdworkiiig and sob^, . 

I bfit ^irty were f otroerly palm- j flice drawrs, 

I distnWra jus day^labom-ars * 

I .and field tfiaibohadintSj^ and fiabf fleshy 

|anddnT 3 i^t;i^|^;';?%! 5 ^^'<h^^ aiid worukip tke ordinary 

i jEL'indn' and Khand^ba. '''They 

I hAv^ B hoady^^d ^ '.aqpidi disputes, ^rbey^aend their 

Iboys k>^tehd(3aii4 are poor. Ei^tiks^ brhiifeiert^ of ;C^an oxigin 
| nr 0 Ambers in .^.nK)st, of tiie diatom^ 

ilook/sjJ^h, dress; and on stpijjta are those of^low*(^asa Deccan, 
i ; They kill sheep and gciats and sell theif floafi. /l?5Key are 

r care* losa and nntbfi^ gen^lly in debt. They allow.^dow 

I niarriago ^abd amplc^ Brjthnians as their priests. Social dispetes 
are eotflod.by a ifieet^ng uf the l^n of the Qaate. They do noir sofed 
thei V boys to schocJ and are a f ailiijg class, Paibdbshis are found over 
the whole r They cfome in increasing numbers since travelling 

... has been htadesQ aaey* “They speak Hindustani Boritfetintes with a 
inSRFre of Mar4thi. They tjil?o Bervice eifcheir with Govorntnent or. 
with private pevfibna as messengers and watchmen. Very^ew of theni 
are maijried. Th,ay geuemllykoop^ Maratha or Kiinbi women. ^ Some 
. seifclo in the district, and others desort their i^ives and families ailtl 
go bock to tiidir trative country. I'hey are groat caters, generally 
eating once a day in the afternoon, thoir staple food being whimfc fl^ur, 
pulse, and butter. They selilbm use rice. They are hcit-tempSred, 
but faithful, thrifty, and obedient Most df theta savo. l!6iuMi*osni8 aro 
<x)caiudi*®'ily found as private watchiucn. Tbey genorally come irom 
S4t*jira. Theirfood, dress, and customs arothosebf low-class l^rathdsp • 
i Haiusicauis Or palm -juice drawers aa‘e returned from MAiigaoii and 
;. Mahad, Tird^'^havO be^iome labourers as their craft has* declitiedy 
j ovviiig tb .the recent rise' in the pal m-ti^ee cess, SiriNi)F4» arc the 
ofTspring of the feaiide slaves, who in former times were kept in all 
^ rich Mfiritha faiflilios. The caste has alwayi^ been and still ia 
i recruited fTO|a the illegititn^o children of upper class Ifiadus. 

look, speech, fopd^ dres^ and ctfSboms are those of better 
class Maorjith&s. Pure JMwV^thfis and respectable Kunbis look down 
on them- a xlass they are intelligent •and w^l-to-do, 

earning ‘ their., ilyiiig «s husbimdtaen and Government servants* 

They sebd. the^ • 

Of ITllgettldd !'. Trills, there five were with a strength of 
14,834 . 752% ?einade8*i^2&6)^ or 4*10 per cent of the Hindu 

pf»pulatiom; ' 10 (males 7, feihales 3) were* Bhik ; 30,202 

(raales Eathkaris I 8029 (males 1910, femaloa 

1713) 106, •females 126} Vadars; and 651 

(males 399,' ^62) Vanj^riB.: . » 

BhiIiS ate retb^^ aeii^nir^ ten and as found in Mab4d 

and Pen- are cultivators, labourers, and firewood 

sellers, 'rhoir wbmen are hardworkers. and help* them by hawking . 
headloads of firewbod. 'E^hkaris, as a rule, are taneb darker and 
slimmer than the othbi?; forest tribes. Tlioir women arc tall and 
slim, singularly dirty' and tinkempt, und thc^ children iTau always 
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be knbwn hy their gaunt pinched look. In speaking -to ono 
another they use a patois^ which on esamination proves to be a 
slightly disguised Marathi,. ‘TJiey havi^rib peculiar language and 
'show no signs of ever having had osie. They rank among thej^ery 
lowest Vibes, their touch being thought to defile* Their huts ar(3 
. of miid*-danbed A;anji with a peaked roof thatched wi^ palm leaves. 
Boor as the In^. is, there is generally a separate cook-rooin. 

a rule the<*on1y furniture 'is a few eai^h^n pots, and pans, several 
hens and dogs, 'a few fishing traps, perhaps a bow and eirrows, aud 
a couple of stoneo for crushing kusai Boed* Thfey ' eat every sort of 
flesh es^cept^the cow and the bro^vnfaced monkey. They never 
work c3tcopt whefii ‘ forced by want. The men generally wear a 
loincloVi, a blanket, and some tattered cloth round their heads. The 
women twear a robe and no bodice. They ore very poor, being much 
gWon to drinking, and passing day!:* together without wholesome 
food. ThAkuks are returned from the Vv^hole districk Their surnames 
are Vir, Morch, Dombari, Vilgh, Mohite,' and'P&^dhi. They are a 
small squat trtbc, inaiiy of thofo especially the women distiggjgj^, 
by swollen bepiosf most of them witlj hard irregular features in 
sdme degree redeemed by an honest kindly expre^ion. The men 
almost /ilways shave the head except the top-knot whicj;i is carefully 
^rown. They speak *Mard.thi. They ore * truthful, honest, and 
harmless. They are hai’dworking, the women doing quite as much 
work as' the men. They arc husbandmen working in the fields 
duridg the diet, rainy, and early cold-weather months. At other 
times th*ey‘flnd stray ^ jdl)s, gather firewood for sale, and wild 
frnitw and roots for their own eating.. They live in huts of wattle 
‘"iiud dni^b with roofs of palm-Icaves. Near their houses, if there 
is an open space and water, they grow vegetables. They have a few 
iviotai codking pots, some nets, a bow, 'arrows, ana perhaps a 
musical instrument with one string, knlca. Their food is such 
coarse grain as vari and ndchni, wild vegetablefe, and roots. They 
are very particular about their drinking water'J always choosing 
a spring or a good well, and taking jgi*eat pains to kQ3p the water 
pure. Though sdbor they* drink finely on grand occasions, such 
as marriages and caste meetings. The men wear a loincloth, and 
occasiouslly a i^aistclotli, a blanket, and a pieBe of clpth tied 
round file head. The women v.dar a rote very tightly wound 
round 1:110 waist bo as to leave almftst the wholdT leg bare. The 
' end of the robe is aU^ajs tacked in at the waist aud never drawn 
over the heacl. The only coyering of the ffppo:^ paA of the body is 
a verj" Fcanty bodice^ and a heavy i^cklaoe of several , rounds of 
white and blue' glass *beads. The Thakurs have a strong belief in 
spirits, and are great worshippers ^f Hirva^ and are often possessed 
by YAghya. They ar^e poor but better off than the KAthkaris. 
VADAfts as returned as numbering 232 and as found over the whole 
district, except MaiiAd. Their’ home, tongue is Telug^^ but with 
others they speak JMarAthi. . They are rade, and 

unsettled in their habits, gathering whefevei* a bjpdi^in^ ^^going on. 
They nre qiiarrymen and make grind-stones, hud^lnillsV and rolling 
pins. Tliey dig wells and ponds, and trade ip oiid carry salt and 
grain. Tluy live in huts of mats and .almost any 
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thing. Thw <u« v«ry jhtfp, liT&i||:lroa hand to monlh. YlujAaig, •Chapter I1L‘ 
albo called £alMps/ are fodtid over the whple district T^ith droves Pepolatiaa. 
of. pack'hoSo^^.* f Thegr jQonte dnitte th^ hdr sclhson from the * 
liolMiSsa to ana pOnts ^ KoUbs, bringiag grain ‘and 

taking stUC 4 '<Xm^’''' 9 peak a broken Mardthi and are a hardworking 
people. ^ThliteBtpilei i(>0d is zice^ «ar^ ndc^n^ and fishi Thoj are 
fairly aS. ^ . • 

Of J^XIli^$V/(A CnASSfiV there wmethreo with aetrSngth of 31,876 Dewcascdi 

(nudes immales 17^9)^.* Of these 29 (males 16, females 14) •a-Umm. 

were j^iSa^^^'04, 477 (males 16,898, females 17,679) ]!ifhars;and 
870 (stales 184, females 186).Mdngs. Brancus ar^ found in the 
n nnioipal towns of Alibd^, Pen, Boha, and Mah£d. They haye been 
Imm ght into the district ^ce the establishment oh mnnitfipalitiea 
to- act ds 4tofiiTetyg^ers. They are well-paid and In easy ciremdstanpes. 

are taunted as fotin^ over the whole district. They chuiq 
to ho servants, and in tnany villages are authorities in the 

matter ot oeandaride, cafl'y Government ts'easare, e&port^travoUers, 

^ij^isposeof the cafbas'ses of ^ead*aniiflals. They get small grants 
of grain from the villagors.* But their position as village servaijtti 
is not well osl^blishod, the grants from tho villagers boing small 
and, eRceptdn S> few cases, not .snpplemeutod by any Government 
allowanra ^ consldefablo nainbev find oraployraent in tho Bombay 
army. They are on the whole a poor, people. MAnos a\;e found 
in small numibers over the jirhoio district. They hold the hftvcj>t 
position among Hindus, and as a class arp poor. . 

Of BoSShl^ thore wore eleven classes Vith a strength of 3232 ^eggata. 
(males 1672, foraalos 1560) or O'bO pf'r cent of the Hmda< 
population. Of these 10 (males ,5, females 5) wore Bitarddis ; 

8 (all mldes^vOhitrakathis ; 271 (males 172, females 90)dGoudhli&; 

14 (malbs 7, females 7) ^pdls ; 1154 (males 593, females 561) 

Gosdvis ; 23 (males ^12, females 11) Uoldrs; 1875 *(inale8 693, 
females 682) Jangams] 3 (males 2, female 1) JogiS ; 237 (moles 105, 
females 13^ Josliis ; 133 (males 72, females^l) Kolhdtid f and 

9 (males 8) fWale 1) Pdnguls. * . • 

BHABltaS wander abont the district like Jogis. They speak 
good Mardthi and wear long dirty clothes, and be^, chanting songs 
in hononr of Ambdbdi or Sapta-Shringi, and dance with* lighted 
torches in tiheir hands. Thoy<are a falling class. CHiTUAKifrHis or 
piolore-showers, ooxue occasionally from the Beccan, begging from 
door to door, oft^ring to nhgw tVBO or^ thrde dozen paintings of 
the ten incams^ons of Yidmwat In p^ech, food, and dross, they 
do not dUlilv daSH Maidtthds. ‘ GoifbHi.is%re roturnod as 

found over we whole district. T|iay b^ in the name of the goddess 
Bliavdmr oome^^e the Chitrakathis from the Deccan. 

They are hononrad fw ky the Mhdrs, They sing and fhmee, 

begging mm ib dpor. In «^oh, dress, and diot, they do not 
differ froinm^Qj^ M*^*^^** Gosl^is are returned as found ov&r 
the whole ^^^-humbors seem tolbe declining. HoiAiiB, 

who ore hi the Beoeaw an4 Mh&rs in the Southern Mardtha 

Country, are boKgs^ who confe from the Deccan and di^eo with a 
stick oruamentea withpeacSok’s feathers and hong with hells. They 

* B 653—10 
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a* krokan Maiidthi. that- the^ eat beeif^ tb^y do not 

i$ffer in food or dress from low olats Mar^tluta' 'Jahoahs arc 
retained as ni^inberin^l375kn^ as fotuKl byor'Chei fwbole distinct. 
' They hare no subdivisions, and* their surnames '-am Gsmah^ri, 
E!ed4ri, M4h4bin, Dbb41e, Devark, Mhaskat, ’/Bai^ljareh, and 
Mahagunder They came ihto the district from JShj^^itpnr and 
Shambhn Mahad^v in the S4t4ra district and the Slanl^ik. Both 
men and woitfen'look like Maidltbds an^ (^sdris. '’- children 

are named by Some one among them who is ctonsidei^ileamod. 
They beg, act ‘as ministrants to village gods,^' -e.l^'' 'c^iayate. 
They arr in wrei^hed state, and ihere is no "likelihood Gi tiieir 
improving. Jooi^ Or Yoois come from the Deccan 4hd wander 
about the district. Some speak Hindustani and some A 

few belong to the slit-ear or Kdnphate Sect, who w^r large' round 
pieras of wood* or ivor^ in, their ears. “ The rest are ^her 'j^phets, 
telling what is going to happen, or they ore showmen carrying about 
misformed bullocks' and other animals. TheiS* staple food is millet and 
pulse, bat they have no objOctioh to ^sh or tmy*animed foodj exf jput 
bbof and pork. Tho/liro oithor in rcst-hofmos or under cloth ican'opies, 
wHioh they take wjth them. Most of them worship Shiv. They 
bo^ their dead. JosKis, or astrulpgors, also known as Kudbnde 
on dram-boating astroiogors, are a class of M&riitha beggars. They 
occasionally come to tho diatrjct from Riktn&giri. Somoof them 'know 
lum 40 read and wrif o Mai‘&thi, foretell events by a reference to tho 
Marathi c^lohilar, and toll fortunes from'lineson the hand. In speech, 
dress, and food, they do not differ from low-class Mar4tMs. KolbAtis, 
who irandor in stuoll bands over tho district in tho fair montb8,mre 
*t&mbIor8r and their women prostitutos. 'P.4NaiTiiS ore Deccan Kunbi 
beggars, who wander through the Streets early ia the tryiTOing, shout- 
ing tho names of Hindu gods. Some danco and sing nbm door to 
door, colling^u Vithoba. They wear long ragged coats and white 
turbans, and in language and food do not differ from Mar&thas. 

Musalma'ns, Uccording to the 1881 census, numbered 17,891 
or 4‘o8 per cent of^the population. They are chiefly fSdnd in the 
towns of Alib4g, Pen, Roha, M4ugaon, and Mah4ld. . 

They i;^clade f6ar main classes : Xonkanis or Jami&tiB, or 

fishers, Decoanis, and Gujardtis. As in B£|,tndgiri; iihe. Eonkonis 
and DslMis claim to be partly descended from Arab and Persian 
'settlers, some who flfcd from Kufa in the EnphrStb^ about- 

Uie year 700 \a.h. 82), to escape t^o cru^Uifoa o£ thei^recjgOv^mor 
Hajjd] Ibn Yusuf, ana others'' who ri:adom. and. od^turere. 

Early in tho tCuth Cbnttiry, *Arab and Persian wore 

settled in largo numbers in Chaul.,^ wh^ h^ ^dsques and 
a ^vernor of their own who decided' tlldr' disptt^.* f'The flrst 
s^tler^ were probably recruited by bands of re^^es .from the 
oppresston^of the Karmdtians (A.n.'923-9^) iidd.'.bi'Hc^ka the 
TArtdr (Aj>^ 1268), by Persian and' Arab tafaderi^'; ^^f^^i^ifiireign 




' (Hlinr MnsitlmAns punninviy dwive itiW word frori'^ditf. dimis' put away, as if 
outcastr. M oloswortha oxuluiatioo from <kUaU, 'i%';ao Uus^ correct. 

* Moa’uUi iSU«), I’roiriea a'Or,. 1I..9& . >■/ ' ... 
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iDofoeQwi^, -wfio nocle^ BQp,port* of the •.Chapter 111. 

Ahmadi%g&rfei|gd5m'^^‘^4j^^V/ .% • Population. 

A n T|tf- Bi>4rttilp iSw^gr thoroQgluy established in Kol^, « 

auH/ as *BOOTdf'i)£.an^ attempt on the part . of ■ thb * Mussflmdns. 

faroA the Hmdas to embrace Isldm, it seems , 
probidile..9»b^|l^ of E^^barMosaimilDa 'are-of ^rt foiieign.,. 
descent. the ^last &irt7 years, from the 'increase rf)f 
commnniiiii^Ban'nlt^ra the coast apd the inland p^te, a few Deccan 
butch(>tu'^^iuoi&’.ctte^ hSve nvade their appearance m the district. 

But ihhir'aiiam^r is so small-.ldiat they hardly form a distinct class. 

Dnnn|;.the samb ^me' a’ oon^derablb '^number of Bohora, Ehoja, 
ssd ji^mn have come to the* district ffron^ Gujar&t and 

BomttjKl. ^ • . , _ 

' A^tl&^ sp^bliSlM-’Mnsali^ 8peah«a more or loss* ccft^apt 
Hindustinv. iSctt the home speech of the KonkaniS is a dialect of 
Mar/iitiu,.0^ the'Deceanis Bheoani Hindustiini with a niixture of 
Mardthiy an4 of the GhijaHtis Gajardti or Cntchi. ^ 

• ■■fi^osides'by’lhe.'heaTd, which almost all Mnso^mAns wear, either 
thin like i^pnkanis and tiohords, full like the Momans, or shgrl 
or fiiU Hko the*£faojdiS and Doccanis, the KoMba Miisalmins difTor 
frem.Kbldba.Huxdns ^ being lurgor-boued and higher fontuMrd, 

. (HidJ>he Bohqr^, Khojds, Mcmans, and a few of the Konkauis, Vy 
being fairer skinned. • 

W^-to-do*Konkanis hav« one-sloriod houses of bride and iftortar 
with from four to eight rooms. They sdcbm use tablos "or chairs, 
their fomitore consisting of a few Indian* carpets, cots, quilt;^ and 
some low stools. The building cost of a rich man's house rarids* 
from £100 .to'£200 (Bs. 1000 - B«. 2000), that of a middle class 
man from £99 to £50 (Rs. 200 - Rs. 500), and that of a poor man 
from £2 10s. to £5 (Rs. 25-R3. 50). Houses are seldom hired, 
as every family, whoUior rich or poor, tries to have a house of its 
own. - • - ^ 

The Eonhani's ordinary food is rice and fish, or ndchni bread 
-eaten with fish; meat, partly because fish takes its place and 
partly because of the want of local butchers, is li^e need, ^cept 
at festivals. dinner parties. Bohords, Khoj&s, and Memans cat 
rice, {k^^^atod wheat rice bread With vegetables or fish, while 
Decpa&k.'prn^tel^diMi millet broad and pulse ourry with*a large^ 
seasoning of chlQips. Thw take tvro. meals,* one in , the morning 
thetifi^^i4-'tbfi*BvmJlbig. ^S^ dp-i^ celt of fpod, to a rich Musalmdn 
fisSily. jiS^vie'peiii(>m|^*varieB frog^ I 9 . pA ta 2s. {annas 12 • 

Re. 1); tMi!j&)i|lme oiasfl fiSmily from 1«. to Is. 6u. {annas 8* 12); 
and to QA.toAd. (onims 4*6). 

Pul^c gepenidly consist of puldv and daleha, (hat is , 

boilod rioo'uii^fllilinfibd butber eaten with mutton curry, pulso, or 
vegetab^.^j..:^<^dEq«dDr,e^.&» kind fqr 100 ghests- costs from £2 t6 ^ 

£2 10s';^;;^w Bs.'^v.:..°The8e dinners armgivon on occasions of 
births; . Except a few«Khojii.s and rich 

Konkoius, no K)tat}a2fia!Mhiu^^ drink tea or coffee. Of intoxicating 
drinks and iiarc<^0(i'& Idwtybbng Kc^kanis and most of tbo D^ldis 
drink Uqner/aind cli^.'t'aba^,''taid- a*few of the 
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Chapter lilt' poorer 'classon. eat Ijetd-l^ttv^. F&tr KxA&ba Musalm^tos ■ eat or 

Population. opium, or smoke hep^p. ' - 

Mubofiniiiw? . man's fiead-dreas is ginefsHy a tusb&i. T^e l^cmkaais wear 

eitlihr a Br^hman-tike turban or a tall Piisi-like "b$^ saA ftpme wear, 
bead'searves orpAeaftia ofsilk Kko the head«daMp ofttlumj^s and 
iBIemaos. The Shia BohoMs -frear iha Qtijeidti «b|te dbeely- 
bdund oval turbs^ ; the KhojlSh and Msfmans w<^ adk 

or embroidered hea^-senrf ; -and the Decfaius a Imn^^ka'l^ white 
or red loosely- wound turban. The oost of a Konkwitf 'Deccan 
Hindu-liko turbdq, varies from Of- tolOo. (Be. 3-1^.^) i£;df dotton, 
and from £ 1^0 ,(Kb.10-Bb. 30) if of oottpn wi& embroidered 

onda .The Meman'aud Khoja hoBd-scarvos'of eott^ wi& Silver 
embroidery cost from d^*to £3 (Bs. 20 *Bb. 80).* Cdttbtt toibans 
nre/isod daily and silk turbans on holidays and feasts. The every 
clay turban lasts for about throe years, and the dress iQrben fev 
more than ten years! The house d^ss of rich* and WeU-do-do 
Konksmis, Khojas, Bohor&s, and MemanS is tf skull cap, a shirt 
fatting to f he kuoes, a wai^coaf, an^ a pair of*tronBerB. Ou gqug 
dut they add a«long coat. The poor try to get a new suit for 6s. or 
8s\ (Bs. 3 - its. 4) on the BainzAn or Bokri-ld festivals, wbkh lasts 
io^a year. Dcccnuiis woar a tight-fitting jacket and a^wir of tight 
thonsers, or a waistclotli. On going out the/ add a lopg coat ana a 
turban. ^Konkanis and De<y*aiiis wear coantry-inade hi^'heeled 
slippQrs, and Bohords, Khojas, and Mmans wear high-heeled GujarAt 
shoos. The*j)rico of shoes, of all kinds ranges between 2s. tods. 
(Rc.T<Ks.2). A rich Musalm^n'a wardrobe is worth from £10 to 
,£20 fRs. lUO.Bs. 200 ), a middle class man's stock of olothes from 
^3 lo £6 (Jls.30-Bs. GO), and a poor man's from £1 to £1 10«. 
(Uk.10-Bi^1&). a rich Musalm&h spends from £1 to J0«. (Bb. 10. 
ils. 15) a yoarnn his clothes, a middle class man ^m 12s. to £t 
(Bs. G-Bs, 10), and a poor man from 4s. to Os, (Bs. 2-Ba 3). 

Most women, cxrcpt Bohora Khoja and Menmn women, woar 
the l|indu hobo aiM short-sleeved bodice, covering the back and 
fastened in a knot .in front. . Bohora women wear the Objarati dress, 
tho short head-scarf, the gown or petticoat, and the short-sleevod' 
hacklc'bs bodice,* Act ncAti or angia, Khoja and Meman women 
wear a large shirt falling to the knees, loose, troufl^ra ratbra tight 
at tho ankles, and a head-scarf or odrifi. 

JBzeopt Bohora Kbeja and Meman women,- w^ Bse iffk, most 
Musalmdu wbmon who \rear ^e Riudn jaibe and bodice, Cotton, 
or, in the case of rioh>Konkan^ womenf'mlk robe^ with tflro boriHrs 
lor ooi-emonies And festivals. A cotton robe opsts' to 10«. 

(Ra 2-Bs. 5), a cotton and-sill^ robe ^m £1 m'ft'fBs. 10- 
Bs. do), and a silk robe with a silver hordwirom £3 to £10*(]ito. 50- 
Bs. 100). A pur of cotton robes genomtty lasts Iromabt totwelve 
months, but a silk vobe with silver borders, wlucli ^ t^kmndly the 
hHde’s outfit, lasts a lifeiime. ’ * 

ExooptBohora wemafi who isear Gujardti tdippers,is(yMW^ttadan 
winiian wears shoAs. A few rich Konjrtwiis striufwpnl|y BEdsalmAn 
wouicn wh<) do not appear in public. Bmk Ko^&d w^en sdmetimes 
go outotiught to nejfr riHts,, drawing^'a'l^to'lhtot over their 
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Iieads^ yflofib. wren body exoi^, the £aee and fee^, and 
Bohora womeb f^ear a Ikcge darh dbak, that entirely ahronds 
their figure, gauae openings in front of the eyes. , Other rrqmen 
weaT’tho sa^'^dthsliiOfiit'eX'^OQrSj^'which th^ wear in the house. ^Ths < 
^!olonr is led'ydllnf ertmu^, and white among Eonkani widows. 
Tho wardi^htt Of a rich j^onkan} Bohora 'or Meman woman is 
worth tb S&O (l^ISOO-ItsJ^O) ; of a middle (dass woman 

from £$ to 60 • fts. 120) ; and of a poor -i^oipan from £3 lo 

£5(EB.3Di.lbi.50|l. • ** 

Bghoi ^4 If esnans, and some xioh Eonkanis im fond of 

dressing th^r ohUdren in gay .clothes. Thmr hoys w^ silk or 
< 'nhtoiwrea skoU caps of Bombay moke, silk or^ohintz tronsers, a 
bfairt'fad •It'S^teoat, and Eonkani girls>wear the Hindu ipbe and 
boduaSt and Bohora, l^oja, and Ifeman girl^ wear the same 4rcss as 
their ipothenr. * Their omanumts are a lafge goldoi>nng or hUiali, 
worn tonSid the neck, and a pair of kadds, or gold or silver bracelets. 
Some of these ornamontBcere presents from grand-parents and near 
reUtions on birth and other ceremonies. Poor Mnsalmdim generally 
allow thoir children to ran ^boat without clothef till^they are seven • 
or eight years’ old. Except gold or silver finger rings, no mon 
wear otnai^ents. Bohora, Khoja, and Meman women always 
wear gold necklaces Wind bracelets. Their only silver omanihut 
is nn aiglet* for which gold is never used. The other dasscs 
have no nb^CQtion to silver anklets, bracelets, and even ifecklaces. 
Among the Eonkanis and Deccanis, no married womftn is 
withopt, a gaUar or neddaoe of gold glass bdadB,wliicb is 
first worn on tho wedding night and is never taken off so long 
as the husband is alive. Besides this necklace almost aU women 
begin married life with a good store of ornaments. Their parents 
give toem au least one nose-iing, a set of gold earrings,* and silver 
finger-rings ; and their husbands are bound to invest in ornaments 
as much money as the dowry, which is gonerally £12 14s. (B8.127). 
Even in poor famtlios women are caroful to keep marriage 

ornaments, jbnt they are sometimes forced to part with them in 
.times of dOtU' food or of scanty work. * Roaghly a Bohora, Ehoja, 
Momafn, o)r rich Eonkoni woman’s ornaments vary in value from 
£ld0 b) i^OO (Bs. 1000-Bs. 2000); a middle claBs woman’s from 
£20 (1Cb‘.200-Bb. SOO) j and a poor woman’s from £2 to £5 

(Ra. 2d.B«t.>60). 

tho^hojds, Bohords, and Meipans who are traders, 
iioja £lO(nx}£2dA (Bs?100d-Bs. 2000) a year, most rich 
MuB|ibnN|ls 'Siro jaadholders.'* A few Peccsip ' cra|tsmen, butchers, 
dyers, aw bpiittwato sellers, too few to form distinct classes, earn 
from £4 to''’*£],0j(^B. 5Q-JEts. IQOV. Tho poor are either constables, 
messeuwrk,')|t|jibina^^ asm^ts, or laDourers. ^ 

Al g^^ *^|pikeelpeBB, and craftsmen rest on the 

Bamafat aWjaBilori-Otd Itobswls, and on the last two days of the 
Muhairaiiif. ‘‘^E^&s and Bobecds, in. addition to the regular holidays, 
rest f(» a.lSay v btorjrf fbe death of one of their leading men, 
or of their W . 

As a el^ tiw iiiMM^^lfaisaliadjpis am ei^wly, contented, and 
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fairly fiardworldng. The Bolior^^ B3iO}4s, iand .Memanfi note^ 
for their neaf tidy and sob^* habits^, and the Konkpuis and Deocanis 
for thoir vigoijr and shpewaD^BS. ' • • • 

• • £?ccept the Bohoris, Khojds/ iM^smans, and . a few rich Kohkani^ 
landlords and traders^ who can meet them ntar^a^' . and other* 
special expenses and" savoy th» majority ^ of Kcddbai Mnsfldmtos^ 
through foftdness for show and good, filing aiud frOia : waait of 
forethought, are 'generally drivgn to seek the moneyltoder^i to 
moot thoir marriagep and speoial expanses.* Sauce nu^n)^ 

have lost their lands, either by mortgage or , sale/ ' 
poor classes live almost from hand to month, >itd 
forced, through IbeT.presstire of their creditors, to leaye^ th® 
in seartsji of employment. . - ? 

I]^ matters of marriage each class of MusalzQfins forms 'a jsep|irate 
community. A Konkani .will not giVe his daughter to Ap^bCani 
or other Musalmdn, nbr will a Bohori, Khoja, or* Heman take a 
wife except from the women of his own clafe..^ ThejQoal Musalm&ns 
have no special laws or or^tmiza/Cion, ];)ut in'ca^e disputes' or fonuly 

• quarrels their jpdgS, or hazi, is chosen as arbitrator, and flettles the 
ca!io with the help of some leading laymen. Any one iibglects the 
Jcdjji^s decision is fined from 2s, Gd, to 5^. (Rs. l^-Rs. 2^), and, this 
f»ee is added to the mosque fund to meat lighfing i^d other c^rges. 
Koldba Musalmdns do not acknowledge any single Icdzi 
religious* head ; there aro several Jcdzie.endh of whom has separate 
. nuthol^ity pv^r his own congregation. The Shia communities have 
no local religious head, • They occasionally go -to Bombay .have 
ciispiitos settled by the muhhi if they are Khoj^, or by the deputy 
'Mulla if ihey are Ddudi Bohord.B. 

^KoUba Jlusalmdns as a body 'are fairly religious. « ak few of the 
most devout go to the mosejae for the five daily prayers ; the less 
pious content themselves with attending the n^osquo on Fridays ; 
and, even the most careless, are present, at* tlu^ special Ramz&n 
and Bakri-Id services. Though some of their social observances aro 
more or less Hindjji in spirits Konkani Musalmans seltfom worship 
or pay vows to Hindu gods. Except the^BohorAs and KhojAs who' 
aro of the Shia^faith, all KolAba MusalmAns are Simnis,.. the 
Konkani^ belon^ng to the Shafai school, and the PecctbtiiB , and 
Meman^ to the Hanafi school.^ The ^ias include th!e two braa:^e8 
•of Nazarisns and A^ustAlians of the IsmAili sebt;,^ ' 'T|ie 'chief 
representatives of the MustAlian faith are^e B^huiAe, the^Jollbwers 
of the Mulla Saheb of Surat.* Thdughjee^n sectariAns, ml^jg and 
hated by the regular • Sunnis* and other the 

HnstAlian sect, their revorenco for Ali and fbr their ]^est. 


• , ' '-i ■■ 

^ Tho 8ininia» otherwise oaUed the Sonet Jamils the MwjnhnAnsi 

fo]|ow the tenets of the Tour ImjUnc or te^ers, Sfaifal, 'ipie 
}i.ainbal. The Sh^Uais sie most common in Arabia and on 

coasts, tho Hanafia ore tl|p k«feat aeet aujmclall over the world, Malw and 

liainlMibs are small bodios Bolely found in Araln^^' in the 

iurni.ot ceii^n prayers. Their emd w, ^ aauii^.; . ^ , . -> 

* The origin pf the names mid T jfrS'a'a iSMatisticad 

Account, Bbmlpy Gazetteer. Kill. ;228, ^ ^ i ‘ ^ 
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amonj^. tbe Kboj^,* whb,-"’1belb^ NaiMirian class. They 

seem to follow* ordtniity relies of i,j:%ht. and wrong, puni^ing 
drankopne^B^' It^Iteiyj.aaA oth^r ffbts gener^y held disgracofalt 
S(diord 3 apd:|LhSc>j^ '‘do .not attend tho Sunni inosqpes^ nor have 
they any ih^nMai^' place ' 6f their in the district. , Ibey pray 
in thei^. henpiis, and many j6£ thenal come to Bombay *dariDg t^e 
Muharram^ ^ * • 

'Th6;Shi^,ot this Naaarion^braxudi are the followdrs Of ffis Highness 
Aga jili Bhh,'>-the 8^ of His/Highness the late Aga S^n. They 
beli€(!^.^'t^e divinity of Ali and ndopt tho mystic hal&SLiij^a faith, 
th'«t the tenth incarnation oi Yishpa, anO. that the head of 

Aga iidivSha^s house ia All's representative. They have no local 
reli^oUa head;, lior any special place of yrership. They* gc^ to 
Boinhay to. be pihi^ried by theit priest or tnnJcM, a deputy of Aga 
All Shdh. . l^oept that their women practise Hindu rights at 
pregnapOT. and birth, tbeir customs do not greatly, differ from 
those efBunnia or of •Mustiliiu^ Shitfs. • * • 

I^e religidos officers of the Koldba Musalmons are the leazi of 
marriage regis^ar, the mulla or priest, and tho rmijdvar or beadlo.* 

The kaaijVho unde^Musalinivn rules was a civil and cifimiaal 
judge, is now^)nly a marriagrf registrar and preacher. Some JcdzlS 
hold gran'ts of land. As in other parts*of the Konkan, though only 
one of’ them 'holds tho post, all members of the K^isi's family 
add the ivord Jcdzi to their names as a •surname. A lew*can read 
and understand tho Kurdn, but many can o&ly repeat the marriage 
seryihel! Their fee foi* a marriage is generally 6.s-. (Rs. 2^), but "rich 
families give them presents of shawk and head-scarves. * 

Althpugh'if lb not necessarily hereditary, the post of mttUa passes 
from father to son if the son is fit to hold it. A vmlWs duties.are 
to read the burial soruice and certain funeral services on the first, 
third, tenth, thirti(9th, and fortieth days after a doat|i. He also leoda. 
daily prayera in tho mosque as pesh irndm, aAd sometimes r^ada 
sermons on special occasions. Fer a funeral service he is paid from 
Is. 8d. to 2«. fid. {aroMs lOrBs. li), and for serving the*mosque he 
gets iedm £1 to £2 (Rs. lO-Rs. 20) a year from thc^mosquejfund. 

Thp i^^ar or 'beadie, is the lowest religious office-bearer? Most 
beadles 'are ,6£.'f!3BSmble origiif and sometimes serve a shrW for 
maoy generatioi^. Their chief duties are tp^ook after the ahrino 
and Tecotye pftm^ngs.* Th^f^ye either on charity or by tillage. 

Of A|tusisin}i^;.i)oligidaB beggars/ or* f akin, % a, few are Konkani 
Musalmdus, ajad sofne comb from the Deccan. They are not 
pdrmagai^bS^leiaand-do^difonxPaoQmmuni'ty.' The few Konkani 
beggars - have ‘wives a^., |l)ildren, . and therefore belong to the 
j^kam pr /'Kioy UveJjy beggjng and alma 

mosques, which are few and 
suppo^d by pril^^.'pantri^ there are 8.fejr idgdhs or specif 
prayer-pkioei(p>i^fb^^toVrnB^yrliich were bnilt dhring the time of 
Musalmi)} iw.; Bi^''..t^..^|d|f.of.|Maj^m£n power, the practice'of 
holding 1^ dediped, and ipe holiday 
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Bermora kre^ now read in the mosques. !I%e local Shia coinuiuiiitics 
havn no separate places of ^orship. They pray at thw own houses 
and never join the'lacal MGaalmsIaB in tBeir mosqaesa 
* There are three leading 'Musaliadii fairs, one at t*©n and two at 
Alib^g. The Pen fair is held in honour of Shi.h Badr-jildrdin on the 
15th of Paush Shudh (Decombeiv J anuary) . It lasts for five .days and 
is attended'^by thousands of people from Bombay and /the oountry 
round. The t»vo Alibdg fairs held in honour of Pir^Sidi Sdt 
Gazi and of Pir AK Shdfa. The Sidi Uaint, as hisju^'^^ is 

believed tp have been ten and a half feet higho Ha is ip have 
fallen in^a*b^ttlo with the Hindus^ After the victory of the 

revenue of the vfllage of Pedamblo was allotted for the of his 

shrinej ^and is still enjoyed by the Habshis of Janjim. Saint Ali 
Sh^h^ in wh^o honour the other Aliblg fair is held, is said to he 
the first Musalmdn who came to th6 plaoe, and have his 
name to Alibdg. Thfe shrine has a yearly endowment of £1 
(Rs, 13), and one of the saint^s lineaP dosopndants is etUl the 
manager erf ihb shrine. Few Kblab^Mnsalm^as go on pilgrimage 
to Mecca, nor^f, f oi^ long, have tho'Suniy Mnsalindns tried to add to 
their number by converting Hindus or Shifts to theif' faiths 

,Few «rioh Musalrnan u omon appear in public. ThecDoocani and 
Ehoja women go out in the same dross as Vaey weay at home, but 
the Bohora women, when they appear in public, shroud themselves 
in a'duilc cloak which f^ls from the.Jioad with a gauze opening 
in front-tif t|i0 eyes. Except the Bolioriis and Khojiis, who do not 
employ the regular Xdzi at their marriages, almost all Kplaba 
, MuE^iluidns have iLcir marriages registered* by the !f^azi,*and 
pay his dues. Among rich Konkanis marriages are performed 
at an oai;]Ly ago, and, for the 'sake of economy, these, is seldom a 
betrothal If they can afford it most Musalmdns try- to marry 
within a mouth or two after betrothal, Thc^ marriage ceremonies 
last for six days, llie first four days are‘ Bj)gnt in seclusion, or 
manjha^ applying turmeric to the bodies of the brido and bridegroom. 
On the fifth day comes the marriage procossiou sEbd marriage 
services, and, on* the sixth day, the bride is taken home by thd 
brid(3groom. Tq, a rich man a son’s wedding costs from £100 to £200 
(Rs. 1000- Rs. 2000) and a daughter’s wedding from £70 , to ,£100 
(Rs. 70() - .Rs. 1 000) ; to a middle dass man a sdn’s wedding costs from 
£30 to £50 (Rs.JJOO-Rs, 500) and a daughter’s froni.. £20, to £30 
{Rs.200 - Rs,.300) ^to a poor man a son’s wedding costg from £10to£15 
(Ra, 100-Rs. 160) and a daughtef’s fi^£5 to £8 .(Rsl 50-:&.‘8O). 
Few Koiikaiiis.^keof), the seventh-month pregnancy ceremphy. On 
the sixth day after a birth, some women prepar<!^ boiled rice, , fish, and 
cocoanute in honour of the goddess ChhatiiL \ The Morlhiie ft pr clkika^ 
cerenjony is performed by the rich on the seventh day Aftler. birth, and 
by poor and middle class famiUes when the ohi]^ is tWo three years 
old. This ceremony costa a lich man from £3 to £3 (j^SO r jRs. 50), 
a middle class man fr<;un £2 to £3 (Rs. 20 <-Bb. 30)^ ana'a pobr man 
£1 (Rs. 10). Wheh a"boy or girl is four years and four 

days old, the initiation, or Tnamilla^ I£ the 

parents ate rich they give a dinner to 
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their mewus froxo £S tc.JES (Rs. 50 - ; if middle^ claas -(Jr poor 

they distribute sweoAine^artS among irieutls an J rolatjons. 

A dying i^idade to listorb t4 the. chapter of the Kurdn 

which tells of ihe/glprm of* the believer. Tho creed rfind ' 

•prayer forl^gi^^eaaiiare read, and.a few drops of honey or sugared 
water are. dr^j^ed. into the dying paan^g mouth. Aftej death the 
eyes apd intmtEVarfe plpsod; Jio sooner is life gone than preparafeiopa 
are The body is washed, sliryuded in a new 

white ' BhiTon& BVfeel with camphor and scciisj .laid on a bier, 
and canned ph the.shoulderB’ of four men, with thg cry Ld-illa ha 
ilia allahp ' Ijihr® is no god but God.' Whep the beared reach the 
graye, which, hi^ meanwhile bedn dug by labo^fners, lihcy^lay tho 
bod^ with its head to the nor^ leaning jbo the right side, so that 
the &oe turns towards Mecca or the west. Then, lajWng (Jlodg of 
consecrated 'e^Bth close to tlie body, the iftouruers.nli the grave 
repeating the verse! of the Kiv^n : ‘ Of earth -W e made you, to earth 
We return you, and from^earth shall raise yon on tlio resurrection 
dayi' ’ Then, rothmipg to tho housQ of piourning and standing at 
the ddor, they repeat a prayerffor tho soul of tha dead, and all but 
near relations ojia friends, wHo stay to dine, go to their hoifles. Qii 
the mofning of the third dfty a feast called zidrat is held. A large 
cvirapany of delations apd Irionds meet in the mosque, and a portfen 
of thd Kurin as read, ending •with a prayeu- that the merit of the acD 
may pass to the soul of the dead. Besides the third day after dep.tb, 
the tenth, twentieth, thirtieth, and fortieth days arc observed dtlicr 
by giving dinner parties or distributing sweetmeats and* sugared 
water, after the usual prayers for the peace* of the sonl of the dead. 
Thetdeath of a grown nvembor of his family costs a rich man from ' 
£10 to £20 (Rs. 100-Rs, 200), aijd a middle class or poor man 
from £8 to £B«(Rs. 30-Iis, 60). • . 

The Kolaba MusalmAns have made littlo advance in education. 

A few of the rich and wolhto-do men send thoir boys to Kazis 
or Mnh&s to gain some knowledge of the Kuraii, and about ten per 
cent of the prholo send their boys to Marathfschpolsj bub nouo 
teach their boys English. No Kohlba Musalmdn has risen in 
Governnient service, beyond tho rank of forest inspector or chief 
constable. • 

~ f ''' 

JakAtis, or members of the community, as the leading branch of 
Konkan MusAImans are called, •are chiefly Shaikhs, though th*ore aro. ^ 
one or two Syeds, such as the Madnis from Mhdina and the Idrusis 
from Hadi'amaiit. S(iinerfe.:g|ilies cell themselves KhAns,%ut it seems 
probable that they aje not of Afgluiii descent, but aro tho representa- 
tives of saccess^l soMiers who won the title of Kli?in, As a nilo 
Konkanis 4i>.. not prenx Shaikh tc^ their names, but add a suruainc 
taken eifiior from the^ calling as Khot K&zi, or Ohoghle, or from 
thoir dwelUng pl^ce, as Pa^iorlkar and Tungekar. Their ■v^inon 
add Bibi.t6 Their home speech isivoukani Mardthj, 

with a pepiitiar pronunciation an^ a mixture of Urdu, 

Persian, and Arab wbrdis.^ ^TKo men are taivthkv brown-skinned, 

1 Of i>eculiar words for IbMe, yvhf^e ; awar for here ; tandfa 

for kimoMt why ijdpnt ^«ak ; and ov/w for vUcn*>, wM^ - . 
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and wkh high features that often hear a notable trace of Arab 
blood. As a rule the moufehavo the head, hist ^me young muii 
and iulmost all boyS) wear aActf*olock, MZit, a Uttlosuhove the forehead. 
■ Th(rf board is generally short® and souJbwhat scanty. Some of 
the ricli and well-to-do wear a -MarAtha-BrAhman, others a 
Parsi, and ^others an Arab hejvd-dross. All wear a Hindu coat, 
Belong shirt falling to the knees, and loose trousers, or in-doors 
a waistelotli.,. The poor wear a. skull cap, a jacket, and a 
w^^aistcloih., or a keirhief passecT’ through <a, string and -OTaik round 
the loins. TIiq women, who are generally short, delicate, fair, 
and well -foal: 11 red, wear a Mardtha robe, a shopt-sleeyed bodice 
coverinff tho^back f\nd tied in a kndt in front, and a chintz petticoat, 
woi ii Minder the robe which also serves them as a night dress. 
They So not use shoes or slippers. On going out, upper class 
woiricn th^niselv&s from head Ao foot in a lang white sheet 

showing only the face, but poor women have no special outdoor 
dress. Tho rich and well-to-do dress they' boj^s either in plain or 
embroidered .skull c;ap.s, a musliu or chintz jacket, and tight trousers. 
.Their ornamoiit.s fr-c gold or silver wfistlets and silver anklets. Tho 
jX)or weAr a piftce of cloth tied round thdir loins. AllaMusallmdn girls 
wear tho Mariltlia robe and bodice, with such women’s ornaments 
afi^tlicir parents can afford. ' Both num aTJt\ women fA*o neat and 
clean in their habits. The v/omen, thdiigh honest and-hardworking, 
add nothing to the family izsconio. The men are hospitable, hard- 
working apd sober, but, as a elasi', haughty, pr&ud, and hot- 
tcinpored. ^l^hougli thrifty in every dsy- life, their fondness for 
sho)y and good living often brings them into money difficulties. 
«Soino arc landliolJer.M, holding esiates granted them as Kdzis 6r aa 
prejichors, and others havo villages wliich they originally took hi 
.^arni. Others trade with Bombay in rico and tinAtrj and somo 
in salt, others hold posts as forest hi.spectors and police chief 
constables. The majority of tho poorer £amili(^s..work as huabandmon 
and hold labourers. In religion all are Snnnis o£ the Shafai school, 
but few are rcligio^;.s or careful to say their prayers. TJiough almost 
all tlie (owns anchlargor viUagevS have old mosquos, most of them arc 
ill bad repair. In towns the mosques arc kept in repair by private 
subscriptions and iiiio.s. To manage the mosque every to^vn or village 
li{is,l)c'Mdcs IlieKaziSjSome mviai.xUfi or wardens and treasurers, who 
keej) tho’ acvoimt.s and manage tho mev^iquo. Social disputes aro settled 
‘ by calling iiieotingsa of tho community and acting in accordance 
with the v< 'to of the suajority. ^Pinca^rg Iqyied <on any one who 
break.sthe Kdzi’s dgcisioiis. ‘ Besides doily prajer.s, a service is held 
on special oc^^nsioll^#' and festivals, when th(6y*sing hymns and 
psalms in praise of God and of the Prophet, going on till near 
midnight. Before breaking up they hand round flowers tod rose- 
watev, and take tea-, coffee, or milk. The cost of these services is 
generally met by fc^ubscriptioiis and sometimes froln the mosque fund. 
Ko women attend tlieso inectings. Konkauis generally niiarry among 
relations and in t^Gir.fcwn community. It is thought degrading to 
inarjy with any other class of Musalmtos. As a jf^le ‘^oys aro married 
ai from eighteen to twenty, and girls at froncy eleven to fourteen. 
Though there is Vo religious objection to the practioe, tho higher 
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f.'iinilios disapprove pf widow marriago. • A married •woman may ho 
known by her TjJjjckened teeth and her five or soven stringed 
necklace of glass and. gold beads ; a widow is known by her tvhitp , 
robes. Thoir staple food is rifte or nachm broad, and .fish. * On 
account of its 'dearness animal food is little used. Thoir chiof 
drink is Water, but rich families and those that liavcSspent some 
years in Bombay drink tea with sugar but without milk. ^Phey ufto 
no narcotics except chovyiig and smoking tobacco, and, like the 
Diildis, many of tho lower class drink liquor. ‘Flxcept enough 
Arabic to recite. parts of the Knrdn, they take little interest in 
teaching their children. Of late years some of. |he riphei» families 
J<;ive begun to send their boys to Bomba^’^ to loaVn English, , 

Daldis, or fisliormon,- from ddlatl fishing, claim the sam®o origin 
ns the regular Konkanis. l'hi)agh they vishi ma^ bo *soeu in 
Krddba villages, most if not ^11 belong t<5 Halisan. Like Konkani 
Musalmans they arc tall^or middlo-sizcd, thin, and brown -skinned, 
Tho men shave the l^oar], sometime^ leaving a forelowv. Jl'hey wear 
tho beard either short or full, •Sand dress in a skitfl-cap or a piece of 
cloth loosely wgund round tlfl} hoad,ashirt,ii tight fitfiiig iacket, apl 
a waistcloth. Rome villagers wear only a skull-cap and a waist- 
c»»at, and tid a kerchief roninl tho loins, passing it througli ft stri^hg. 
■J'ho women ^ro tall or iriirldle-sizcd, iliin, l^rowu-skinnod, aifu 
wdth regular features. They wear tiiio Marilthi robe, a bodice, 
and a chintz •petticoat tmdei’ llio robo, whicli servos^ as a vught 
dress. They have no sjiecial oiitdooa dress, except that some 
families put on a long white shoot. KAopt tho women of^ rich 
families thoy'appoar in ])ub]ic, but do not adcl to the family incoiiui.* 
Both men and women are rather dirty and untidy. Tlioy speak a 
Marilthi inuAdiko that used by tho Jainatis. 'ilie D^Idis are nqfc 
now fishers, but liusbandmen, seamen, s(irvants, and constables. 
They arc li arc! working, but, being fond of liquor, aro seldom well- 
to-do or able to stive. They form a distinct community and marry 
only among themselves, or with othci* pooF Konkani families. 
Their manners and customs do mot differ from .those of Jamatis, 
and, like them, they settle thoir disputes by holding mectiHg.s, 
presided over by ^ the Kaai «and Mulla. They a,TPe Sunnis of the 
Rlidfai school, but few^of them are religious or cai*o£iil t(? say thoir 
prayers. They do not send their boys to school, and, on the whole, 
are rather a declining class. • • 

Besides KonikaniE^ and Dftldis^ who forifi the chief part of tho 
Kolaba Musalmiln population, there jire throe special communities, 
GujarAt and Outcli ^Bohoras, Khojas, and Moinafis, all of whom 
arc tradersjf) tely come from BoinJ;)ay. 

BoHOiIis of the DAudi, or Mulla SAhob, sect are foimd in 
small mimbers in some of the large towns. They speak (Jiijarati 
am^g thei^jselve^s, and MarAfchi or Hindustani^with others. Tlio 
jiien are tall ir oi middle height, thin, and^ithcr light-skinned or 
brown. They shave tho head, wear the beard •h>ng and full, and 
dross in a white turban, or a skull cap if in-doors, a coat, a shirt, a 
waistcoat, and a pair ofjoose trousers. Tlio women, who aro 
either tall* or of middle lieighb, delicate, and fair with regular 
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fefttnresf, drosfi ,in a petticoat of two or three yards t>f chintz -or silt, 
a backless bodicOj and a scarf of three or^forir yards of fine 
^muslki or silk'co coVor *"thrfu j>per part of^tK© b&dy. Oh going out 
they put on a large cloak which eewers them from head to foot,^ 
leaving small ganzo openings for the eyes. Though’ honest and 
hardworking, they do not add to the family income/ Both' 'men 
and women arc noat and clean in their habits. Bohor^S doal in 
hardware and 'miscellaneous avticles^ such as iron vessels, tin -*pots, 
lanterns, mirror^, tlfroad, pins, hemp ancf cotton ropes, string, and 
■jiapcsr. miey arv? hardworking and sober, and are said to bre very 
thrifty ap<i. \y;oll-.to-do. They got their" stock from their agents in 
Both bay. 'J'Jioy are not permanent settlors, and go. to Gujardt 
every third or fourth year. They marry among thothselves only, 
brinj^ing wiv|)S either ^from Bombay or Gujar&t. They form a 
separate community, -and, «as far as ^Tossible, do not’ mix with other 
Masalmdns. They arc5 Shids in faitlf belonging to the Mustdlian 
branch of the Ism^ili sect, and are known as Daudi Bohor^s from 
the namo of a'^Mulla wJiosc siidooasipn was deputed. Their high 
■ priest is tlie Salicb of Surat to^vliom they send yearly duos 

thVongli his deputy at J loin bay. Tiioy teiich theii^boys as much 
Gnjaniti us is wanlod for keeping accounts, but no English, nor do 
t-hoy tako to any calling but trade. . • 

KrwjAft, jjropoT-ly /v7ntv/yV/., moaning a teacher, a rriorchant, ora 
bal•(^,oar•e fonml in sniull numbers in hoi/io of I ho largo towns. They 
are seti lers 'I'^^oni Cutch und Gnjanll, and are said to bo descended 
partly from Hindu converts and parily from Persian immigrants, 
/riu'y speak Cnichi among theinsclvcH and Hiudastjini or Mardthi 
with oHkirs. The men aro tall or of middle height, strong, and 
fair. ^J'liey shave the h('ad, wdar the beard short orushavo it, and 
dVcHS in a .skuil cap ora head-scarf, a long coat, a shirt, a waistcoat, 
and loose troiist7rs. The ^vomon, wdiq like the men aro tall or of 
middle ludglit, jiro rather inclined to fatness, fair,^and well-featured. 
They wear a long siiken shirt falling ahnost to the ankles, a scarf of 
one or two yai’ds of silk thrown over the head, and a pair of loose 
trousers rntlu r tight at the ankles. ^.Fhoy have iCo special outdoor* 
dress, and Jip])cini in pul)lic and help tlie men in their work. Both 
inou an(]‘'wi)mcn arc noat and clen. Khojds aro* traders, chieJJy iif 
fuel, gi;oi*(jrics, luirdware, parched grain, and J)ioCe goods. A few of 
tthein act as monoyleudtTs, in spite of tfio rule against taking interest, 
Tilley aro said to bo liardworking, thrifty, and sober, and generally 
well-to-do. Though not permanent settlers, Some have stayed for 
upwards of thirty yoai’a iu KoJaba, returning* now and then to 
GujfirAt or Cutch for a year or two. They marpy among themselves, 
finding wives in Bombay or Cutth. Their manuors Sud^oustoms 
differ ponsiderably from those of other Musalmans. * Ijhe women 
generally worship ^ Hindu gods and oolisult Briihiaans as to the 
meaning of omens. Thoy pay special respect to His Highness Aga 
All Shall of- Bombay, who is their hereditary high priest. They pay 
him yearly dues fr6m their incomes. They da not .mix with other^ 
Alii.salmaus nor obey the regular K^zi. In reli^on ^hey are Shiiis" 
like tlio Bohoras, and belong, to the Hnzarifj^' F-uh^iyision of tlio 
Ismaili set t. They aro said to believe jn the divinity of Ali and 
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of liis .desceinfeiits dow to -thoir preseat leader. ^ A favoarito 
rdigiou^ t>9pT? wnofig -tkem is Sadr-Ud-dia’s Ten Incarnations, 
.n^e.ai9lSiem®Vishn^ and theitonih tLat oi the most, holy 
Ali. • As a cIass the Ktoias are,8eldo^ religious or careful to, say ’ 
their children Gujavdli. On the whole 

they are said. to a rising class. • . ^ 

. properly that is believers, arg found in smaH 

numbers at Alibig and in one or ijvo other towns.® They are the 
dos'cendants of KAchhia or Lohdna Hindus, whcfw(?re converted in 
Kind by sm Arab missionary named Yusuf-ud-din nn thevoar 1422. 
llioy ISipeak Oiitchi among themselves and MarAthi (jjr H^ndustdni 
with others. The men are of middle height, «w%]l-mado, and fair. 
They shave'^th.e head, wear the beard Ml, and dress in a siJE head- 
a coat, a long shirt falling to the knee, a waistcoat^ and a 
I air.- of. loose trousers rathef tight at the ankles/ The women, 
wi.o;are like tho men in •face, wear a long silk shirt almost 
r^iiclijng the unifies, a fiilkeri scarf thrown over tho head, and 
loose ^ousors like Hiho* men'^, raClior -tight at the** ankles. They 
appear' in public but add^uothing to the fa/Aily jncomo. Both 
men and wdtften are neat and clean in thoir habits. They are 
traders dealing in piece goods, groceries, and miscellaneous articles, 
and are hardworking, thrifty, sober, and well-to-do. They are rigt 
pormanent i^ttlers, but gonorally go to Gujarat or Kathiawdr 
after a stay «f five or six years, and return afl or a year or two to 
begin afresh. They form a separate community and maryy among 
thomselfes only, but have no special organisation nor any headman, 
except the regular K-dzi', llioy mix with other Musalmfias at 
din^r parties and religious meetings. They are Simnisb of thfe'" ' 
Hanah schq^il^ and are said to be religious and cai cful to say their 
prayers. They teach their children to read the Kui’an anR Gujardtri. 
None of them take to any calling but trade. 

Beni Xsra'els o.re returned as numbering 2139 and as found 
over the wjiole district. Besides as YaliudiB,flho Beni- Israels are 
known, from their commonest occiipatigu, as Tc7ij that is oilmen, or, 

' because they keep Saturday as a day of rest, as Shanvdr Telis or Satur- 
day . oilmen, Th^ belong to two classes, the whijre or gore and the 
black or JcaUl^ Tho jrhifce, according to their story, aro the de^pondants 
of the original immigraots, an^ the black of converts, or of tli^ women 
of the country. Wliite and black Beni-Israelg, though the same in® 
1‘eligion and cttstora^, neither ea^ drink, nor marry together. Tho 
men are fairer than the middlo class Hindus of Kolaba, and are 
generally above thef middle height and strongly made. Except two 
tufts, one OTOr pach fer, they shave tho head and Avear mousbiclies and 
short beflras. ^ The woYueii are generally good-looking and fair. Liko 
Hindu Women they wear the hair tied behind the head in ^ knot, 
ambada. Though aomewhat quarrelsome and revengeful, the Beni- 
Isrilels are (tojp of the best-behaved clnB;Ses in the district, hardworking, 
fairly sober, -and well-to-do. They are chiefly husbfcidmen, oil- 
pvessers, and seldio^i and some of them sohoelmastars, hospital , 
assistants^ shopkeepers, and cart-drivers. As landholders, somo 
till their lands themselvos*aud others let it to tenants. * Tho wives 
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of bustfandmpn and oil-pressers help their husbands^ workiiip- fn 
the fields and at tlic oil-mill. Their home tonghe is Marathi. Like 
niiddJe class Hindus tkeiwhsuses are g(jjief*alljf of one stofey TVitJi 
*teiek or wattle and daub walls, aiidjAiateh or tile roofs. Oil-prdssers 
and others who have cattle, generally keep them in a shed separate* 
from their hpuso. They have clay and copper vessels, wooden stools, 
aiid stone T^iand-inills. The only special article is a box fixed 
to the upper the right ^door-post. This contains a piece of 

parchment with a vorso from the Old Testarnont, so placed that, 
from tlio outside^ the word Almighty can bo read through a hole. 
Ju goiiig oi]t and in coming in, the members of tho'household touch 
this box with^tlieii* first two right-hand fingers and then kiss them. 
'I'ljoy eaj rice, millet, pulse, vegetables, and, with certain restrictions 
jlcsh^ arid drink liquor. ^ They have two meals a day, between nine 
and leu in the morning, and between seven and nine in the evening. 
Men and women cat separate, the men first. Children sometimes oat 
with their fathers arid sometimes wdtli their moj^hers. Their dress is 
partly Miisalmin and partly JI in du, a Maratha, tpMusalrniiu turban or 
■ IV cap, a Hindu ^r Jftisalman coat, trousers or a waisteJoth, and Hindu 
fihees. The women dress like Alarathas m a robe and^bodieo. Roni- 
Lsniols worship one God and use no images. In their .synagogues 
tjj(^ have manuscript cojnes of the Old Tosiatnent and consider it 
to be of divine juithority. Tho}" preach their religion only' to 
peojjo of" their own tribe. *Thoy hav'C synagogues igi the KoMba 
uistrif’t at Ahbilg, Ambqiur, IkirUli, ^Pon, and Revdanda. The 
synagogue, the meeting plate of the congregation, is known to tlio 
PoTii-.lsnicls as the matijid or Tiiosque. Ih*om the outside .the 
•li^iilding^ looks like a mosque and is surrounded with au enclosure. 
It has an outer open terrace where the men keep ttyiair shoos, no 
owe boing*allowed to enter with his shoes on. To Iho door is 
fastened a wooden box, wdiicli the worshippers kiss as they enter. 
Inside is a square room with windows to the.rfght and left, and in 
front, in the west wall, is a cnpboard-liko frame With glass doors, 
called the ai k. luHliis ark are kept the manuscripts • of the laws 
of Mosos wTitton pieces •of parchment. The minister stands. 
Inciug the ark in the centre of the synagogue repeating versos, and 
the congregation^ listen, seated ^n benches and chairs. Prayers 
and singing of songs also form a part of Hie worship. In each 
village haste questions arc settled by a headman at a meeting of 
•the adult male memlto’s of the caste. The Beni-Israels on the 
whole are TPell-to-do. * They av% too fond# of •drinking, and 
thoir costly ceremonies and leasts force them in^o debt. Still they 
are vigorous aifil hardworking and many of ^hem own rich lands. 
There are no professional beggars Qdnong then^. AU th^r destitute 
are relieved by private charity or from the synagogue funds. 

Christians arc returned as numbering 208 (males 124, females 
They are fouVd in Korlai in the south of the .^libAg sub- 
division, on the left l^inkof the mouth of the , Rofia • creek. In 
appccirance they resemble their Hindu neighbours. They are hard- 
■vvorkiug and well-behaved. Their bouses are mubh better than those 
of their Maratha neighbours, built of brick .and imortar, roomy, 
luid evidently very old. The men drqss in a loinclotlu of coarse 
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bluo cotton, a thin sleeveless white jacket fastened down tW front, 
and a coloured or white woollen or cotton night-cip. Oh great 
occasions these clolies •are changed for, a jacket and pantaloQus, a 
t:oloured handkerchief is twisted inland the head, and sandals o«’ 
pdyafians, are worn. The women, unlike their Hindu neighbours, 
wear a white robe and a white jacket, likp that worn by the men, but 
with sleeves reaching to. the wrists. On great occasions fliey throw^a 
white sheet or chddar oyer their head and shoulders* I^ike the Hindus 
they tie .their hair in ak*ot behind the head^iahd wear head and 
ear ornaments, but no nose or too-rings. In manners, customs, and 
religion, they resemble the Thana ChriStiiaus. They are almost all 
Pshers and husbandmen, and arc fairly off. /• • * • 

FaYsis, numbering 59 (males 54, -females 5), are gpliorally 
liquor-sellers. . ' 

Village organisation in Kolaba is, and seems always to have been, 
feeble. A large number' ol* the villages are held by venters or 
Jchnt9, who tiro always ^vitlage accountants. Tho officers found in 
most villages are tfto ’hcadimn or pdtil/' tho ageountarft tahUi or 
hflkami, and the Mhdr. Htireditary pd.tils arc fouiuionly iu Alibag 
and Pen. Th&o aro a few in Roha who originally belonged •to 
AlibAg. Over the rest of Roha, Mangaon, and Maliad, the headmen 
are appointed by GovcTmiiont. l^hcy are a very different class froiA 
Gajardit and Jboccan headuum, inud little influence. They aro 
seldom even«fairly intelligent, and, except among tho luirejitary 
headmen, there are not half a dozen who can write tlimi; names or 
read them when written. Patilfs comnv^uly Manltnas, but soino 
are iound belonging to all except tlio degraded classes. Income, 
parts a groat proportion of the villagorM aro of one caste, especially 
in tho Jchdr (w, salt villages of Nilgothna which aro thronged with 
Agris. But, there is probably no case, except in a Tliakiir's or 
Xathkai’i's hamlet, whore all tho people belong to one caste. 

In rented, or Villages, which are very numerous in the south 
of tho disti;ict, the Ichot is tli(j accouutant. Wircctly managed or 
hhdlsa villages are usually thrown iuio groups, of three or more 
villages and placed under the care of a stipendiary accountant or 
taldti^yrho is paid iu cash by Government. As th^ revenue is often 
small, sometimes as lyany as ten or twelve villages are ifWder ono 
man, and the group is often broken by kliuti villages. • 

The Mhar is paid a certain portion of the vSlago produce in grain, * 
Ho has many* duties to perform. He is •the villagb messenger, 
beadle, watchman, and referee in boundary questions. The Kolaba 
Mhar is badly off, very few get any statS allotvanco, and th(3 
villagers ]|^vo begun to jjrudgojbheir contributions. Tho result is 
bad feeifng between the Mhilr and the cultivators, and accusation, s 
that the Mhdrs poison cattle for the sake of their skins. • 

In additiipn to tho headman, the accountanlj, and tho beadle, 
tlie villages bfcve. usually a barber nMvi ajid a washerman dihobi, 
both of them, like the Mhar, paid in grain* Soine* villages in Mah^d 
have a hwmbMr of potter, who supplies the people with earthen 
vessels. • • 
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Evcfty November or December, after the rice bai’vest is over, 
Kunbis and •Mliars, chiefly from Maliad ande M^ngaon, liaovo to 
Bombay and /ither la|)our markets. They woi'k during tho fair 
' moijifhs, and, at tho close of tke hot-wuather, rottorn with money 
©noiigh to bny seed and keep their families during the rainy montlis. 
In their absence tho women and children Jive on the small store of 
grain they ”may have been able to keep over from the previous 
harvest, and oke out a subsistence by the sale of firewood^ grass, and 
fowls. Besides going as labourers to Bombay, Kunbis enter tho army, 
tho police, and other branches of Governmenf service, and remit 
money to their relations who remain at home to look^after the land. 
Brahmans ‘obtain employment as clerks in Government service, and 
Musalmdns add to the profits of their lands by engaging in trade or 
sliippinj^s Except some Shikalgars or tool-polishers, Beldars or 
stouO-cuttcrs, and Dhangars or shephei^ds, who yearly visit the district 
from ‘the Deccan^ there aVo no immigrants. There are no general 
movements of the people from one part of the district to another. 
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AGRICULTURE.* •. 

• * . • 

In 1872 tlio most important industrjr of the district, 

was returned lAs supporting about 240,400 persona or 70 32 per cent 
of the population.^ • • • • * • 

There are four chief varieties of soil: diluvial and gfluvial, 
powdered laterite and trap, clayey mould rosHug ou trap, ajid *soil 
containing marine deposits with mneh sand and other maltc.r iii 
concretion. Of these the first, which is com])osed of various 
disintegi-ated I'ocks of th<a overlyiug trap formation, with a varying 
proportion of calCarciona substanoest once the ril*hcAt and tho 
most widi-sprcad. It is rod, ;^onow or black in ccflour, ciiimbly, and^ 
from the drainage of hill streams, free from salt. OF the three coloikrs 
all are equally prodiu-tivc^, but the black is most suited for growing 
rice. Its richness is d*ic cdiiefiy to its lime nodules or Jeankar, anj. 
to tho vegetable matter in vaHc’y s and near river banka. Tho second 
soil, powdered latoritoand cla)", wliich dbvers tho sides and^lopfis of 
hills, is next m point of cxtofit. I^hough fitted for thg growlli of 
such hill crops as ndchni, varlj Imrlk, and til, thfts soil, owing ^ 

to its shallowness, soon becomes oxlinuated, and, after bearings for 
three years, has to lie allowed a tliret^ years’ fallow. The tl^rd soil; * 
clayey mould resting on trap, is, found near the lianks of th© 
Nagothna, KoHa, and Mandad creeks, and in tlie strip of land that 
stretches from IMsgaon ten miles along tho sides of the iSav iti^i 
river. In tho strip of,land that runs by the side of the Nagothna 
crock, about eighteen miles hm^ find from lialf a mile to tliree miles 
broad, tho soil is mixed with chalky t ubes locall^f called latUt, Soino 
detached flats of this soil along the Iloha and MtlndiUl (U'oeks are 
cultivated with inferior rice. Wlicre tho supply of fvcsli water is 
scanty the yield is sTniill, but, where the supply let fresh jvate.r is 
plentiful, the yield equg.18 that of nthhl'pnt or sweet rice land. The 
third sort is mostly vmry dark brown, and, when dry, is exftcmely 
Lard. In places whore it is or was liable to bo flooded from croek.s 
and bayckwaters*it is galled JchdrojMit or salt Iftnd, Jloldwthis soil is 
a stratum of mud, in many places half liquid. The foni’tli soil, 
containing marine deposits and sand, l\ps aloiif^ fhe^oa-coast and is 
favourable Jp garden crops, which ^ro helped by the abundant sup}>ly 
ofVater tsontainefl in a belt of concrete and lime.* 


^ Materials fof ^portion of this chapter (paces 90- 93} have boon supplieJ by Mr. ll. 
Courtenay, C.S. * r n- fa 

® Accor. ling to information furnished by Mr. J. A. Baines, Tii^uty Superiiitcndeni 
of Census (17th Ax^ril l{i82), the percentage of the agricultural i>opulatiou at the time 
of the 1861 census was the same as in 1672. , 
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Accordiii{r» to tho survey returns the district contains 9r>7^6(>7 
acres, of which 83,161 acres or 8*68 per cent are alienated, paying 
, only* a qnit-ront to " GtSvernjnont. Qf ^lie *'o74,586 acres of 
Government land 478,953 or 547(Kp0r cent are arable, 124,000 or 
14’17 per cent forest, 13,011 or l’55por cent salt marsh and salt 
pans, 81,40j} or 9-31 per cent ^unasse.ssed hill and uplar(^, and 

6,480 or 20* IS joer cent roads and village sites. Of 478,953 acres, 
the total GovBmmcnt arable Area, which is assessed at £69,989 
(Us. 6,09,890), 472,813 acres or 98*61 pe/cont were in 1879-80 held 
for tillage.^ Of ilfis, 3242 or 0*68 per cent were giarden land, with an 
averagci peve^rate of 11^. Jd. (Us. 5-8-3), 140,344 acres or 29 71 per 
cent were rice lan(i,‘^with an average acre rate of 8s. 9^d. (Us. 4-6-4), 
and 3^28,727 acres or 69*50 ])er cent were dry crop land with an 
avemgo aero rate of IJd- (3 annas 2 2 >ic 8 ). 

Especially iii the northern snb-divisions of AlibAg and Pen, tho 
most interesting feature in tho tillage of the district is tlie largo 
area of salt in^irsli arid inangrovo swamp ‘"that' has been reclaimed 
for the growth of j‘\co. These tractss lying along the banks of tidal 
creeks, arti lolally known as kkari^pdl or salt land. Most of tho 
omlmiikinents or shiUdrls, \\\uoh save the land from tidal flooding, 
jirQ said to have been built between 1755 and 1780, partly by tho 
Aiigriils and partly l»y num of ])osili<>n and' caj)ital,^who, with the 
title of sliUofridnrs, or <lani keo|)(‘rs, innlertook, on the gfantof special 
tenfir, to make Hie (nuhfinkniunts keep them in' repair. For 
many yc'iws'^ieso roclamalious wei o divided into rice fields and salt 
pans, nu' salt jwins weft* gradually closed between 1858 and 1872 ; 
r iiud,' abt>iii tvvo-tliirds of tJic area, formerly given to the making oC 
salt lia-^i been brought under tillage. EaeJi reclamation has two 
banks, ai^ oul**r bank or hdltvikdntha, and an iaficT bank or 
ihithhiika. Jn tho outer bank are sluice gsitcs which are kept 
closed from October to Juno, and, as soon ap tho rains have sot 
in, are ojiencd to ullow the rain water to esca^)0. ^ On the Therouda 
creek, about a miIe,totlie north of Itevdanda on the rojjid to Alib^ig 
to sij'engthou tlu; outer baiijca boat has beou sunk in the creek, and, 
on Hie boa^, a second Iiaiik of stone and earth has been raised 
and strcmgtliened with trees from twenty-five to thirty feet Jong 
liiid hofi/oiitally. The shrub of most use in these embankments is 
Hie ma-Mgrovo, wliioli has ])rovcd a valuable^fonndation for wooden 
I keeping the piles from sinking into the sand. A special 

shovel, called a prnsan^ made either entirely of wood or with an iron 
lit'ud and wooden liandle, is used in makin'g and repairing the 
banks.^ c \ 

Salt laud on the edge of tlie sea is harder tO reclaim than land 
lying on the bank of a creek, and' it is also more likely to si^ffer fr<Tm 
local clianges. The Sdkhar creek between Alibag and Akshi has 
wof late iiicreasod Hu^ uxpeuse of tile garden land on its banks, 
and, at Kharmilkhat, about a mile to the north-west ^of the Ri^vas 
i reek, fifteen or twenty aci^es have lately been washed^ away. 


^ The i)€nsm and uot the plough is the sign mark o£ Agris who are unable to u ritu. 
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Two .years after the embankmentris complete^ rice; is sown in ilio 
reclaimed land, in-order that the decayed straw may offer a resting 
place and supply lioiifisliinent to ^grass sOeds* AR soon aS the 
banking is completed the reclaimers sublet the land in plots, *biil 
Tive years generally pass before any crop is raised. 

In .Nagothna, most of the land suitable for reclaimiiii^ was, about 
a hundred years ago, made over to and brought# under tillage iTy 
shUotriddrs or dam keepgrs.^ In Pen, much oi* the more easily 
reclaimed land was brought under tillage in 18t>7. In other parts 
of the district the work goes on stojidily, and nuiny Ji^plications 
liavo lately been refused because the plots allied Ijtive been 
includod in the area set apart for forests.^ ^riie tMiicf areas at present 
under reclamation are, at Dadar on the Auiba river, a sketch of 
about 500 acres, 300 of which were granted iu 1«G3 to ii Mfisaliiian 
free of assessment for fifteen^cars, and 200 were in* 1877 grantod 
to several Agris froo of assessnioiit for tliirteon years. About 
seventy acres have been flkkcn for reclamation at Shij'ki on the east 
or riglit bank of tlio*A.inba, ami at tjdhaligi aboi 4 t five miles cast of 
Sliirki ; 100 acres have been* taken sit Nsivkhsir near the Uevas ])ier*; 
and 200 sxt Mankul near Revas. The old salt ])ans at Shsihibag riTul 
KirsigAr near Dharamtar ai-t? silso being turned into i*icc grmiiul. 

In fixing tl^e terms of ilie Veebnnation lesises, the cost of saving 
the land and the time that will psisjf before Ihero is any retuim, 
are taken intft consideration# As a rule a small nvvc charge of*Tron\ 
3rZ. to (2-3 n-s,) is let^led frmn the bpgiiiiiing. N#*Bifin is kept 
iu deposit. At the end of the if •the land has not been 

roclAimod, Government is at ]i})erty to take it back ; if the reclamatiou* 
is completed the land is subject to full assessment. * 

Til 1880-81, of 4001 wells, 3468 were returned as used for drinking 
and washing, and 1193 for watering. Of the 1193 wells used for 
watering, 1187 werbnii Alibdg and six in Pen. 'J'ho only part of 
Kolaba where ilicfe is much irrigation, is, alou^ the west coast of 
Alibag,*in a*belt known as the Affhk'ujar or eight plantations. This 
tract includes tho lands of eleven villages, all ot them willi largo 
areas of watered closoly-plaiitod cocoa-palm gardojis innl orchards. 
Tho wells, whoso brackish water is specially suited to tli»;prowi.h 
of cocoa palms, are fitted with I’orsian wheels or rkdtin, wlmdi are 
worked by bullooks, and, in rrfi*e cases, by men. When woi\od by 
a bullock the animal is blindfolded so as to^ leave tho driver tiino 
to look after tne tjrties and cliaflgc the coarse of the wutcr, 'Hie 
water jars, which ctf-o tied in a bolt umnd a lafge ^hoel, come up 
full of water, and cBftpty themselves into a clninpel that runs ahmg 
the top wall^ Every, two yards, iu tho side of the channel, uro 
openings of the same width as the channel. In these openings 
clods of earth are placed, and, by turning the clods until they aro 
at right angles with the opening, tho stream of water is dammed^ 



^ These skllolriddra holfl a Bimilar position to the khotR of the thrc'* son them sub- 
^liviaious, aiuluresuperior to them^ being in no way rcslru'led in the rt^ts they levy 
from tlieii tenants. Some oCstheui hold uzidor grants given by Angrta's government. 
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and forced tor flow to one side, Xt the foo^t of the wall, bcdow 
each o])()uin^, a channel is cut in the earth wijl; ‘branches rannin^:^ 

three or four pn.Im trees?. soon ii» one tree has received its 
supply fjt water, the clod of earth, which has kept the water froir\. 
Howing’ down the stjcond branch, is placed across tho first branch, 
and I he .stijr.'am is tunied' to '^^ater tlie second tree. A Persian 
i^Jieel costs, on aja a venire, about .€8 lUif. (Ps. 85 ), and, when in 
regular work,' waters an aero j^nd a half pf.land. In other parts of 
the district, where iliere is a sure su])ply of water from a river, pond, 
or well, t*‘:vixlens are occasionally, but not often,* foniifd. In Mahjid 
<li(' rjiint^ili suft^ejout to raise suf^’?.rcano without watering, but in 
AJiba^j watf'ixjd sugarcane can alone be grown. The cost of watering 
varies greatly in dilferent' localities. In lands conixnanded by a 
reservoir the (‘xpense os small ; in lands w'atered fi'om a river-pool 
l)y the bucki^t vAxd lover-lift Avorked by a man it is estimated at about 
tlO (Its. 100 ) an acre; and in lands waterevd from the leather bag 
at hi li (Its. 120 ). ^ ^ . 

In swofit 3 ‘ic*(j lanri.'^l ijo size of a ^ph:)ngh’ varies from two to throe 
acres. Fnr c<;rd wt^ailu^r cro))s, n.s Ibe huicl has to l>p very carefully 
ploughed, one ])air* of bullocks (nuiAvork only two acres. Inbilbcrop 
hinds, rtr ivir 7 ;«.s‘, Avliere only two cross iil'n^ighings ar 5 re^piired, a 
fJiiir of ]iiill<jcks can till from four to tive :i(;rc 1 u s^ilt rice lands 
near creeks, and on hill sh»jr tho plough is not used. 

From Um a(T(‘s of good ('Mi-ly ef op hi.nd or from ton to twenty 

acix's of 'ujiKind is a hp’gr holding ; from three to four acres of 
enrly crop or Ion acres of upland is a middling holding; and from 
one aii<) a half to two acres of early crop or five acres of upland 
is a sjuidl holding. 'Pho average size of holdings is ^five acres in 
Alibiig, 8'2 acres in Pen, nine in Kolia, in Mangabn, and lOJ in 
Mahiid.* The .small average area of A liliag holdings is due to tho 
small an^a of hill-en‘p land or r/rr/irr.-?, Avhirh, in Alibag, is only 
one-lliird of the wlude, compared AvilJi a half in Pen, tAvo-thii'ds in 
Koha. three- fourths '111 iliingaon, and soventeen-twontioths in Mahad. 
These returns inehide some private or hidm villages, so that tliQ 
average^ lioltlings in Government lands are smaller than appears 
from 1 li(^ ret wi'jis' Again, as ino.^t of tho land is in the hands of 
tho higher east (*H Avho sublet it, the average ai/eaof rice-land held by 
tho act lull enUivators is ostiinated nt t to be more than from two 
to tliivo acres, an area Avhiidi, it is believed, can hardly support a 
family wdtlioUt some addition from labour, wages, of othor sources. 
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Hill and forest trij:)es hold little land direct front 'Grovemment, 
and there are no'jijjipoiJ-ant special arrangements for providing for 
tlunr yvrants. Of the Thalwirs abon L., fi ve ®per cent are believed, to 
hold Government land and abolit ten per cent are supposed to bo 
nnder-holdors. Of the KAtlikaris, the other leading forest tribe, 
very few hold laud either from (Sov^eihmcut, or as iiivlor-holdcrs. 
In 1859, Avith the object of winning the Dhangars fcid Tlifikiirs frofri 
their wandering life, somejarge numbers were given’^thom at from 
1 ^d. to "id. (1-2 as,) an acre to graze their cattle on,’and, to a limited 
extent, for tillage. * it was intended that all rights in tr^'cs should 
be rosoiwod to Governniout. Kut, in several ca.^es, the Ohangars 
aidThtikurs made over their numbers to MuVialinan and Jlindu 
capitalists by whom largo ^numbers of ilio troos wert’ felled. 
Kilthkaris and Thdkurs generally till tht‘ir land Avith flic boo. 
Not seven per cent of them oavii a plough; though sofne occasionally 
borrow a plough from a Kniibi friend and raise a little rie(.'. To 
prevent hardslnp^ these wfld and ignorant people are aljowod to till up 
ro half an acre of Go*v(Tnmont*uiiass(isscn] land ^ee of rent or fine. 
Not more than a hundred in^i year take advantage of this rulo. 

In 186G-67 fourteen villages, which had formed [)art (»f t^io 
KLsilapur petty divisicyi of I’hilua, wore inadf3 over to Pen. ' lu two 
of these fourteen villages, Gdteh and tlghsii, land has been sc‘t opart 
for grazing, and in Cliaviii Avooded slo}^\s or dalhi-rdu arc*set apiirt 
for the use of ’I'hdkurs, In tVisc AAWtleJ slopes the patches of tillage 
are not moasurod, Imt Che amount of Jand Avhicb ca»i’bo tilled by 
one .hoe is called ddgli and is eliarg'al ].v.*(8 UtV.) a year. In 1854 
whch Ooteh and Agliai w^cro surveyed, ilie upland was not divided' 
into numbers^ but tillage Avas charged at the rate of 4ft*. (Rs. 2) for 
cacli plough* nnd I*?. Gd. (12 ('(.s*.) for each hoc. lu 1874 it was 
settled tluit persons liolding rice lands assessed at 7jf. ()(/. (Rh. 3-12) 
or over, might till .uplands free of charge. Holders of rice land, 
paying less than l-s*. Gd. (Rs. 3-12), Avore arrangcjdin classes, who for 
hill-crop tillugo, were charged a fee, irres])ectivo kA the area cultivated, 
varying from Is. (8 «<?.) Avhere the hdhUng did not pay less than 6s. 
(Rs. 3), to 3.S*. 3d, (Rs. 1-10) Avliero the rent w^as not more than 3^, 
(Rs. 1-8). Holders Avbo had no rice lajjd Averc t. continue to pay 
As. (Rs, 2) on each plopgh and 1,9. 6d. (12 as,) on each hoe. These 
ruloa are no longcu* in force. gA.nothor rule is that when any- ])erson 
groAVs ric*(! in gT-a^/mg lands or in Avooded slopes ho has to pay rout 
e(jual to tlu' assessmgnt on tho nOj^rost rico field. 

According to tlio 1880-81 returns the farruiitock of tho district 
amounted to 30,05* ploughs, 3021 carts, 5P,848 bullocks, 40,G32 
coAVri, 39.841 buflaloe*s, 49G horso#, 15,574 shoep^and goats, and 75 
donkeyfi; . * 

Tho chief dry-crop field tools are the plough, nagar ; the rake, 
ala ; tho Ijaslcet-drodgo, petdi'a ; the small pfekaxo; kudli ; tjio 
bIiov61, peiiifin; the reaping hook, Ichdrjil ; the hoo, pdvda ; 
the crowbar, pahdr ; and the wiimowirg fan*, .97«ji>. Tlie better sort 
of Koldba plough iS made of teak with carved handles, and .tho 
poorer is plain and of hhrmU or other loss valuable woodi A plough 
costs from* 2i»‘, 6d. to 3,9. ^(Rs. li-Rs. 14), and, on an 
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■weight forty-Jtwo poimdsi. The ir6n share or which- weighs 
from two to two and a half pounds, is fastened^ to tho upper side 
, of tho aharo-b^*am Ly a*mqf7ablo iron ring^ kT> that at any time it may 
bo ^loosed from tho beam. The wooden part of the plough is in four 
pieces, the polo, tho yoke, the share beam, and the handle. Tho 
flliare-bean^is nailed to a» thrtfe feet long handle ; the polo, which 
■WLi’ics in longtli from (TJ to feet, is wedged both into the share- 
beam and int.ct tliij handle ; an^the yoke, which is feet long, is 
bound to tho pole ropes. The plough is drawn by one pair of bul- 
locks or bulfalocM and is worked by one man. 'It is.chicfly used in 
swcMjt ri(;c*Japds to^^vork and loosetj the mud after the first rainfall. 
Th(j sliaro passes seven or eight inches below tho surface at the first 
))louglivig, twelve inches at the second; and from fifteen to eighteen 
iuclms at the third. Tli^) rake ala is a rude tool costing from 1«. 3d. 
to 1.S-. Gd. (10 fWf.-]2 nr ,9.)., A level pole, from five to six feet long, 
is wedged into an upright beam frofti six to seven feet long and 
f{isloue(l by wooden nails. On the bottom of the bcai?! is a row of 
close-set woodbn teeth. Tllio rffico is^workotl like the plough and is 

* used for looscijiiig niud and clearing * tho ground of grass. TIio 
. 2 >t^ara or basket is a sort of dredge or scoop, consisttng ot a liandio 

or yoke^fiistened to a plank soraetiirios eased with iron.^ From tho 
jjaiika stout handle rises with a bn-ckiyard slbpo, and, to tho handle 
and tw'o other iron uprights, is laced the basket a hollow frame of 
slit J)aiuT)oos smeared with a wash oC cowdung. 'lihe dredge is 
used tor dpepeuingand levelling rico kifids.. In working tlie/lredge 
the driver presses the hajidh?, and the earth which t lie plank scrapes 
off iiAtlirown up and gathers in tho basket. When the basket is 
*• 'filled with earth the driver empties it by throiving its contents 
forwfird or to one side. The cofct of a dredge varies fi^m ]«. 3d!, to 
2.S. o(/. (Kyrts. - Jto- I as. 2). The small ]>ie.kaxo, kadh^ costing from 
A\d. to l\d. (3 as. -5 as.), is chiefly used to break clods in rice fields, 
flflie shovel or pt nsan is used in Mfingaon and MaTliad. In sweet rice 
land a piece of iron is fastened to its end ; but in* salt rice land it 
merely consists of a hard piece of wood flattened at the end. It is 
used for turning tnVf as well as for making and mending banks. Its- 
price is about 3(7. (2 as.). The reaping hook, or kluvml, is a small 
sickle nijbchod lilte a saw ; it costs from i)c7. to Is. (6 a^'. - 8 as.). 

Ahnclifet all over tlie district sweet rieo lands are manured by laying 
•a layer of cowdung «ij tho ground, covering the cowdung with 
branches and tree loppings or -with grass, and burfting the whole. 
The tMitiro tit;ld is scarcely ever manured, and,^ with the growing 
diflicully of fintting ^wushwood and branches^ partly due to the 
increased area set' apart for foists and partly to tl^ reckless 
stripping of uplands, there is often no brushwood available except 
for iniRiiuring the seedling nursery. Sfjanty supplies of cowdung 
and wood-ash are eked out by paying Dhangars and other shepherds, 
who, in tho cold season, bring their flocks from tl^e* Deccan, to 
pen their sheep ip^the^^bare rice fields. Along the coast where 

* there jn’o garden lands, and in all parts of tho district where thcro 
is rvrigaiiop, c-owdung, litter, and othej sweepings arc cnrcfnlly 
kf‘pt and stored in pits. In palm gardens rotten fish spread round 
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the roots of the troeSj is the fa\ourite manure. In ujjands, •unless 
briisliwoud can b© ^thorod for burning, the field, after cropping, 
is left fallow for 'tlfree ^r^ four yeara.^ a*gr(?ift j)art of the 

distri(?t rice alone can be grown m tliat the land cannot be rofrosHccT 
By a change of crops. 

In 1880-81, of 476,693. acres, t^io total area of lillcd land^ 
171,858 or 36*05 per cent were fallow or undci* fyass. Of the 
remaining 304,835 acres, '4536 wero ffwico croppo^l." , Of the 309,471 
acres under tillage,^ grain crops occupied 285,490^ acres or 92*27 
per cent, 141, 144 .of them under rice, bhU, Oryza sativa ; 63,579 
undorraf/ior ndchnij Elousino coracana; 49,097 uwdor vnrt, i^auicnni 
niiuare ; 31,669 under kodroy Paspalum scfobjciilatinn, andonoiiiider 
wheat, jfa/m, TritifJlim ffistivum. Pulses occupied 15,031 aCros or 
4*85 per cent, 5899 of them jnider wdhZ, l^iaseelus muugo*^ 1796 
under gram, harhharay Cicor ^ariclinuin ; 1686 under tur, Cajanns 
indicus : 1488 under miitf, Pliaseolus radlatns ; one under TcuUih, 
Doliclios biflorus^ and 4^61 under pt her pulses. Oilseed occupied 
^609 acres or 1 ‘48 per cent, 4443 of tlienl under ingiii golly seed, //7, 
Sosamum iudicuin ; and 196 finder other oilseeds." h'lbnis oceiipiecl 
1522 acres or 0*49 percent, of wliichl497 acres wore under Bombay 
liomi), idg, Oibtolaria jujeea ; and 25 under cotton, Gosfsvf ‘ 

liorl^iiceum, l^iscellanoous crops occu])ied 2819 acres or 0*1)] pel** 
cent, 65 of them under sugarcane, Saccharam oQicinarum; and 
the remaining 2754 under vajious vegetables and fruits, •* 

* • 

The following are the chief di4ails of^th^j more important ci’ops : 
Bice., bhdt^ Oryza sativa, holds the first place, with, in 188(i-Sl, ^ 
114,1 14 acres ov 45*60 per cent of the whole tillage sircfk 
twenty-four cjiii'f sorts of rice behmg to two main groups, red 
rice and white rico. Bed rice is inferior and is gvowii only in 
salt lowlyiug lauds near creeks which are liable to Ijc flooded 
by spring tides. WJiite rice grows only in lands beyond tbo 
reach of salt watot. Of tlic sixteen sorts of white or sweet soil 
rico, seven, •known as early or halve, ripou about the middle of 
October, and nine, known as late or ginvl, about a mouth later.^ 
Of the sweet rice lands, some, chicjfly in the southern sub-divisions 
near the villages of Mahad, (Thodegaon, Birvad* Latvan^ Nfiteh, 
andPoliidpur, grow c#ld weather crops of tvr, gram, an*d other 
pulse. But over the greater part of the district the rice lands lie 
bare during tho cold weather. During the bold weather months 
patclios in tho fields are covered With a thin layor of cowdiing on 
which a second layer of brushwood i\iid tree-ktpj)iiigs is laid, and, 
above this, grass is spread to tho depth of a fool. Barth is scaU(T(;d 
on the aiid tho whole is uot on fire early ou some morning 

towards The wnd of the hot season. In Juno, just before the 
rains, the ground is strewn, with seed, and then ploughed^iloiig 
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* The sev<*.u early are 'paniicl, nirpu}^], ninfiddi^ fivchUt^^ hadterl, and 

turdfeahm . tlie nine late iti'ti palnif dodkai, ditM)twh(t7\ bmfkdi, kothlmhrl, idindMU 
kofumh^ and khtjal. The remaining eight aoits of licc are mdnjc.rvd, harklict, 
?'ata'f, malkiidai, oaHthi^ morchuka ,%iUuiz, and bhadas^ 
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With t^Jio wciqd and dnng aslios. After a few heavy showers/ 
the plants begin to shoot, and are allowotf to grow for three 
, weeks or n iiKnith. ' Whoii^ the soil is tliorohghljr softcMied they are 
pulled ii]> in little bunches of frohi six to eight soodliiigs, and planted, 
from eight to ten inches apart, in soil previously ploughed and 
cleared of wioeds. The rice is weeded hy hand about a month after 
]ihinii}ig. It is r(‘apod in the end of October or the beginning of 
NoveiJib('r. After drying for. some days in the field, the rice is 
tied iu sheaves, 'and, about a mouth late'j-, is tlircshod by beating 
the sh(jjiv<*s ugjiinst a well-cleaned threshing flwr, and the whole 
is a^rcr^>al:df:l winnowed.- In salt rice land neither ploughing nor 
nianuro is rccjuircMl. WJicn the ground' is well soaked with rain, 
tlie seqd is either tltrown info the mud, ()r, when. the land is low, it 
is wetted and placed in a lieap untii it sprouts, when it is thrown 
into the mud <;r on the surface of the water. Aftei* the plants have 
grown a little, crowded })atclies are thinned and bare spaces planted, 
TIkj chief labour and expense in growing wuH lyco is the making and 
mending of tlib banks. Euory Held is sum funded' by a bank from 
' i'Wo to four feqt high according to its cjlistanco from a creek. This 
bank litis to bo ronowed eviny y(‘ar jind kc^pt in rojfair during the 
time tl)o crop is on the ground. During spring thh;^s it must be 
X;;xrc[ully watched day and night. If by any'-oversighi the field is 
ilo<)d(‘d by salt water, years pass before it again yields a good ctop. 
TIkv reaping and thresliing of salt rice is tJm same^ as of swoet 
ric(‘. * rt - , 

liih/iov Ndrhvl, Elens^‘iie‘conicana, holds the second place, with, 
in ]?*J8U-iSl, ();3,579 acres or 2(!>*5 t per cent of iho entire tillage,- Jt 
IS mostly ]*aised in the two southem sub-divisions of iMangaon ami 
Alahiul. Ndchni is grown both' on hill slo]»es and on'<u]>lands near 
rice fields. On hill slopes the soil is cleared of brushwood ami the 
brushwood burnt, as manure. 'J'ho surface is sni(H:>Lhcd, and, wlum 
puHieiently weLietl by rain, the seed is thrown into llio mud. 
liiyoud watching tha.l animals do not destroy the field no trouble 
is taken until tlie cr(»p is rea])ed by plucking off tlm ears. 1'heears 
are thrown into a**f>laukot. and the seed worked out by the feet. In 
growing ndchni on iiphuids near rice fields, the soil is covered with 
cowdung and grass vdiich is burnt during the cold weather. It is 
Hum ploughed twice soon after the first rainfall, and Is again 
^ phnjglu'd twice a,t a w(’ck^s interval. 'J^he otber processe.y are the 
same as iu growing rfee in sweet rice laud. 

Panicnm iriiliaro, holds the third place, with, in 18S0-S1, 
acres orlO bfi per cent erf the entire tillage. It is raises! mostly 
in liohn, Mangaon, and Alahad, and is always grown after 'itnchnl. 
Except that on the steeper slopes ’'brushwood is not burn(, as the 
soil teops enough ]Knver from the former year's ‘ burning, the 
^style of tillage is tjio same as in nuc/tni ‘tillage. 


' A nt'.asonablc vainfRlt would be in Juno twenty inches, in July twenty, in Aii^iixt 
Uiii ty, in Septoiubor Ht'tecu, ami in October five. Failuro'*ol’ ram just nfier the rice 
in p'niu- plan ted is fatal to the crops. Famine ('oimai^sioD Report, 17, 

- In lauds near rivers a second cn-p is sow'ii. 
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Itn'rih (»r Kodra^ Pas])alnm Rcrobicnlatinn, liohls tlif3.foiirt’ft placo Chapter IV. 
with, ill lHSO-81, 31, ROD aciws or per cent of the oTiiiro till;ijx(\ Agric^tura 
It grows (‘ither on ffat or on the stejep •slopes hills, aiFil Is , ^ , 

raised eluolly in Mjingaon and to«somo extent in Ih^ha and AJnIfadr ( » ■)]»:>. 
Jfiirik follows vari .‘ind does not ro(|ijire the soil to liave hrusliwiMxl 
burnt on it. The soil is ]*longliod f^iir tunes after the fiiist rainhdl, 
and the seed is sown brnadeast . The eroj) is once wcmmIoiI by liaini 
and ripens about tlio end. of October or the bogiuning*of November. 

The grain has a nareotie f»roporty, which, to ctM^ain extent, is 
neutralised by ^teeiiing it in a mixliirc*, of eowdung and water bi‘h)re 
grindiugit. Even after it lias been .•^toc'ped, hank has .'ui ii^ileasant 
< IVeet oil those not aeeiistomed to it. .** 


• • 

(^f 10,031 acres under pnls(’, 5890 were nr.der lilaek^ grain, 
I^liasoolns mniigo. It i.^^'rown ''hiefly *io iMangami, U.nha,*iMid 
JM.'ihad al't(n' the rice cro]i has.lx'cn rea,[K*d“. Enr Lll(^*?^(Ze/- er()]» (he 
Roil is jilonghed tlirec^ t iines, and I4ie ehifls of earth are bri -k(m by 
the hand. No nirfinife^is ustid anj thc^ sr'cd is so^vn Jiroadcasl. 
'j3i(3 ero]) ripens about .\far('ir lldld fi^uir is •.scsl as fo“d in 
variety ol ways. a.nd tlie slalRs of tiu' plant are a. gcTod fndd('r for 
eal-l.h\ (h‘ other pah'.i'S \\\r .Jiul an' grown in Ivoha., Mangion, 

and Mahrid, ;\fid gram pi M.lni:aoi) only. • 

• * • 

►St^samurn, /*/, S(‘samuiu imJienrn, '^eenpving, in lsS()-Sl, 11-13 
aere>, is rais(-*d mostly in .Maiiga-on and .Maluid, and groN\ s* lief^U on 
la.irly tiat la,nd. 'hlu^ soil.doe? Udf. r^•tpIire (o liave briisluvi^od burnt 
on il and is only plonghcsl twie.i* fili.-r ratn Ji;i. f-dlim. *No inaiuivo 
IS n^CM.1 and the ‘'ced is s(iv\'n broadcast !rorn the niidilh' to the*oinl . 
ol dmi(3. 'The i-ro].! does Jioi re<(uire to be vveedf d fiiul ripeips about* * 
the beginiiiiii# ot i\o''i'mber, • 

1 le.nji, //if/, (h'cii olaiaa, jujua^a, grown almost cmllrely in Mangaoii, 
h.i b hi .lS8()-«Si, I lOJ acre's iindm* tillage. ]| is sown in NiiVemlxu* 
alter the rice is har\Vsled. 'TIh; soil is roughly ploughed iwieij 
and tli(3 s(Hjd,sow’i! broadeasl . The sialks a.r‘(» pproiiied in March 
ami stocjpiul in waiter, until ilie bark, w'Uieh eontanis thi' libn*, can 
b(? stripjjed by the hand. Jlcmip is used IV»r making lU'ts a.nd 
ropi's, and is simt in small (juanfilics l-o Tioinba'ji, S:ii;lra, I'oi.iia, 
mid Ihitnagiri. I lemp torches arcMiiadc by tying t.ogctlier,*#in four 
or flv(* pliu'i's, fdi-.mt liflo stall^s with tlicir hln’i'S, each tfU'cU bc'ing 
about, tiin'c, leet I* mg u.nd L(m imdies round, l^emp matclu'S artj also , 
ma.(li‘ bv iJohonis >n1io cut each stg.lk into abuiit six j)ieees ami tlip 
tiu' em!s into a solution oi sulphur. 

I»el.(‘l-leat, /»(hij is J/'rown to a. coiisideVablo extent iif the plantal ions 
k't'twen Alibitg and Ctta.ul. The sr^il is well ploughed and dug, ridges 
ar(j mail®, aud^ t>?*i*- betel-vino cuttings planted on the ridges. Tnr 
slicks are set. in the ground for the vines lo grf)W up. ^khif/ arci 
shaded with palm leav^cs and immured with fisli* Ifwt'II waler(3d 
ilie ( rec'pei* yields after the first year. Inuring tla* rains the {(‘uvea’s 
are largely sLSit to Jlonibay. *. 

Jli(* l>elel-])iilin, i.s grown in largo nnndiers, from 50,000 to 

in eoeoa-pulni planti^tioiis along iho Alihag coast. • After the 
nuU have dried and iallcu t<.» the ground uhoy are buried about tw'o 
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iuclies*doep in loosened and levelled soil. When the secdliufys are 
a year old, iljoy arcj ])lai}led out iu July and tnwed about two feet 
deep. I’ho s<!i>il is tlieir enriolied b.y a salt and ndchiii, 

l^oihetiTiies with tlu3 addition of Gowduiig. During the first four 
months the plant docs not require watering. After four months, 
it IS water'd either daily# or at an interval of one or two days. A 
well watcjred betel-palm begins to yield nuts in its fifth or sixth 
y(^ar. But if ^vator is stinted the tree does not begin to bear till it 
is eight, nine or teci years old. The trcef-yiolds twice and sometimes 
thriee in a yeaivabout 250 nuts being con8id(3red an.avorage yearly 
yield. 'JU\e prioo in the local market is about 70(>orS00 nuts for 2s, 
(Ite. 1).^ ^riio nifc.^ are not inferior to Tlifina nuts and are sent to 
Boniltliv where they are sold at from G/?. to 8.9. (lls. 3 -Its, 4) Vbma)i} 


The 'Mango, .n aiha, Mangifcra indica, grows wild thronghout the 
district ; but gTaftod mangoes are Kttlo grown except in Alibdg, 
Cluiiil, and Itcvdanda. The coiuinofi mangoes are sent green to 
Bombay for pickling, ' <■' . , 

'rho Pine-app1o,w/??u?iaif/ Ananassa*'- saliva, grows mostly in Chant'^ 
and Bovdanda*. It does not want inaiiitrc, and when properly shaded 
and watered the fruit rciiches a. largo size and is very sweet. 
IMne-applos are geneivally sold at from l<i. ip IJc/. (8 />a\-1 amia) ii 
*').)iece, and are mostly bought for cxjxirt to Boml^ay where they 
fetch from GcZ. to Is. (i as,) each. From 10,000 to 15,000 are 
yca!Ky scud from Chaul to Bombay. , 

The cliiel: Ifolaba liusbandmen are Kiinbis, Mardtlifis, MusalnuSns, 
MlijJrs, and Ibahinaiis.*^ Bhandilris, Chavkalshis, and lM.c*bkfilsliis 
' are gaiyleuers rather than husbandmen. Very few Brahmans work 
iu the fields with their own^ hands. They hold Jaiid both as 
pi’oprietois and tenants, ajid either employ labourerf?, or sublet the 
land to -tenants who pay them a fixed slmrc? of the jiroducc?. Near 
'filial, ontlic shore al.iout six miles north of Alibag, are scvcoral villages 
eliiofly of Bliandaris and Kolis, but in no villages do all the people 
belong to (uui caste. Bliantljiri husbandmen are found entirely on 
the coast, Marathas clriotly^ii inland villages, Musalmjins andMIulra 
in the south sub-division of Mah^id, and Kunbis over the whole 


district. 


The l\iinbi generally lives in a small house witli mud and gravel 
walls, and a lluilehed gabled roof^^held up by wooden posts lot 
iu at the corners. ‘‘The rafters are generally bamboos, and the 
thatcli bundles of rice and coariSo straw. A rouj^ wooden frame, 
lot into the w;all, ‘sLip])orts small door ma^le as often of split 
bamboos as of wood,* and one or two small hqjos in tho wall serve 
to let in a little air and light ami to let out smojvo. Thp insid(!i is 
generally divided into twm compartments, a larger, where the family 
cook hud live iu the day lime, and a smaller tho sleeping and store- 
room. At the gable ends of the house there is usually a leau-to-shed 
in which cattle and fiajd tools are kept, and grass anvj wood stored. 


' A account (if the culture of lioiol-nal'iis ia givoa in tiie Th^iia Statiatical 

Account, Uumbay Gazetteer, XIll. 298-300. 
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A Maratlia^s house, is. gcnenilly bettor aud neater than a Kiinbi’s, 
with sun-dried brict^wallsj tiled roof^ a front veranda, and^ in the 
fair season^ an ouihr ftoo^h of pabu«leaf fnatfin^ ■ivith Ofirefully , 
cowdungod floor. Most fJrahmams and Miisaliniins live in well-b*iiilt 
liojises raised on stono plinths. Tlio walls are of luaHoiiiy or burnt 
brick and the roofs are tiled. The 'wood work is strongs and tho do(^r 
and window frames are neatly put together. The villsigo Mlim* 
usually lives in a small shaj)elo,ss roughly built hut wfth mud walls 
and thatched roof. The*Kuiibi gcncially owns^a pair of bullocks, 
a cow or buffalo, and a few hens. His field tools arc a plougli, 
three harrows orlo with short , wooden tooth, a log ^crushing 
clods, and a flat smoothing board. Ho lia.^ alsfjbtVo or three picks, 
billhooks, hoos, and sickles, and half a (h)zen clod-crushing pfallels. 
His household gear is a few copper and braids cups and saucers,, and 
two or three cooking pots. IM carries his .water and# cooks his food 
in oarthen v^esscls. A few of*Hio bettor class store enough ntrrhiu. 
or harik to support, the iff families for a few jnonths after harvest 
^jinil to supply seed, l^lt,*as a r^^le, Hunbisi have jio i^tore of grain. 
Except that, in the matter o^lioiischold goods, tliey sire oftcui betlei* 
oil* that! Kimbis, those details apply to most Marsltha husbandmc«i, 
]ii Mahad and Mangaon, much of whi(‘b is rocky suidj)arrcn, 
tho Ivunbis arq extroliioly poor. I'lio Kuubi is an orderly and. 
hardworking Husbandman, very skilful in damming streams and 
cutting walou-courses for rico fields. Whorover tho soil suits^/iud 
there is water ho grows gfc'den cro]>s and uses mauar;e freely. 
Tho Mariltha is orderly and stejidy, bift in a less dc/froo than tho 
Kmd)i, and his style of tillage slidws th.at ho has not the aaino , 
patient onduranoo of hard work. ^Vho M usalman is a bad cultivator." 
He has no om«:*gy andno persevorauoKj, and maiiy Musaltnans, who are 
fishers and sailors in tho f air *^ieason, are less depondimi fhan other 
husbandmen on the success of tlioir tillage. They use manure freely, 
but are less carefur about ploughing and weeding, and seldom 
cultivate fields of "poor soil. Tho Mhars arc skilled in cutting tho 
staves used as roof props and in building stone embankments, 
temples, and causeways. They have not the sarftc iiiduoornSnt to 
become good cultivators asKunbis and others who entirely depend 
on the outturn of their fields. Many Marathas Jiud some few*Kunbisi 
are proprietors with b*nants under them, Imt the bulk are small 
landholders, many n1i them alsd working as field labourers. *N early 
all are foicod in some way or other to add to the supplies of food * 
drawn fi*om their fields. • 

The oldest KcarcitjT of which local memory remains^Was tJie famino 
of 1803. ^yiio distresf caused by \^ut of ram and<ailure of crops was 
increased by the^nflux of starving people from the Deccan. Groat 
numbers are said to have died and children are said to have bceti sold 
for food. The price of huske’d rice rose to about 3^ pounds the impeo 
(Rs. 400 a khandi), and of cleaned rice to two pou^ids the rupee 
(Re. 1 a shfir)f^ But a great fall in prices followed jthe timely import 
of Bengal rice into Bombay. To relieve the distres^s, entire remissions 
of rent, during periods varying from eight months to two years, wfere 
granted, and private doles of food were distributed^ state granaries 
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wore (T|'>CTiocl^^tlio export of rico forbidden, and payments made far 
burning or burying the doad.^ * 

I8l7-I8r tlicro was r) gtoat scareity oTF food approaching to a 
famine, ilicli iiiitiv(‘S distributed food, and romisaions to the extenjb 
of from oiie-sixtli to one-tenth were givantod. As tlio scarcity 
was not attend (‘d with l(3ss oY life and lasted only a year, no 
fJovernineiit j'cbcf measures were resorted to.^ In 18-18 in the 
olil Siiiikshi division, part erf the sal thrice crop was damaged by 
iimisiially high’ spring tides. l?emissions were granted to the 
ainoiint ol, .l‘i77b (Us. o7,750).'* In 18r>2 contiiiiial heavy rain from 
Mie 7t.h fo'/he 12kU December daiiiagod grain and other produce 
sla(‘.k(^d ill the fields.** In 1851 an exceedingly good harvest was tho 
oiilcoiiFo of a most favoiiralih' rainfall. But, on tlu^ first of Novemlior, 
ji, ti'fTiblo linrriefuie c^oTfi])letoly destrc.yod every sorl of fuddprodueo 
wlu'lLer stanefing or staedeed. In tlio garden lands of Underi and 
Uevdanda the coeoanut and betelnut jilantation.s siiJIerod. very 
se\ert‘ly. Many trees were either blow« down, ,ot were so iniieh 
in jun'd aslo be mt^hi valueless.* Many waiter-courses were damagedy^ 
!ni(l the distress among the jieojde was^sueli that remissions of more 
IHajj H2n() (Jls. 12,000) won* granted. In the following year (1855) 
the 1 ill H fall was scanty all over tho district, and mere than £1000 
• fits. 10,000) of revi‘nne luul to bo remitted.*^ * 

111 1871 th(*n' was n s('rio#is drought particularly in MaMd and 
Mangjion, the rainfall in Alihag being rmly forty inthes. IVivalo 
sid)sci*i])liou!*»Aver(i raised in, tlu' di.slriet and Government gave money 
advances to poor liiisbsbidinon. Jii duly ltS75-7() floods on the 
'Jinnies of tho Savitri did luiicli damage in Maliad, Jind, eariy in 
October, in Boha, Mangaon, and Mahiid. In July 1870-77 floods 
ilid damagij in RbilijUl, and in (^ei)te ruber and Octobef* want of rain 
d(».stroyed about half the iipliind cnips in Mahad and injured iliose 
.in Mangaon. In 1878-70 the (Mild weiitluw cro])S were much 
damaged by locusts. As a rule llio luiufall is siijllicicnt, sometimes 
i'xct‘ssive. When the rice* crop fails some cold-weatlieu crop can be 
gniwikiii many prices. • 


dolomrl Ktliorid^o’a KanmicB, 117. “ ( \)loiiel Ktheridge’s Famines, 1 17. 

Hev :t4 of isrd, ‘-MG. *» Ucv. Kec. 19 oi lbC7, 3088. 
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The 1 872 census returns Isliowccl tliirty-cigLt bankers, eight ruoncy- 
chaiigcrs^ and 7 •merchants and. traders. Undei' Capitalists aiul 
Tvadersthc 1878 Hcciiso-tax assessment papers showed 5 persons. 
Brahmans, Vrabhus, Marathas, Cujfirat Vtliiis, and Miisalmau'^* 
Of those, 2051 had yearly incomes from MO to £15 (Rs. lOO-IJsT. 150) ; 
(321 from £15 to £25 (Hs. 1 50-Rs. 250) ; from £25 -to, .035 

(Rs. 250- Rs. 350); 210 froTri«£35 to £50 (Rs. 350 .Rs. 500); 30-i 
from £50 to £75 CR«. 500-Rs.*750) ; 107 from £75 to £100 (Rs. 750- 
Rs. 1000); 71 from £10g to £125 (Rs. 1000- Rs. 1250) ; 07 from 
1125 to £150 (Rs: ISbO^ Rs. 15^0) ; 00 fr^m £150 to .€s!00<Rs. 1500- 
lls. 2000) ; 47 from £200 tg £300 (Rs. 2000 -.Rs. 3000) ; 22 from 
£300 to £400 (Hs. 3000 - Rs. 4000) ; IG from £4-00 to £500 (Rs. 4(K)0. 
Rs. 5000) ; fi^from £600 to £750 (Rs. 5000-Rs. 7500) ; 5 from £750 
to £1000 (Rs. 7500 -Rsf 10,000) ; and 5 over £1000 (Rs. 10,000). 

The only coins that wore struck by^Angria’s govornmgnt wero 
the Alibag-Kttldba or old rupee, the Janjira-Koldba or now rypee, 
and the Alibag copper . pice.’ I’Jio old rupc^o Avas^tJja first in 
(?ircu]atiou and boro a Persian iusoriptidii.« U’lio now rupee had un 
both* sides the Marathi word shrl with a simill drilled hole.- ‘Tho^ . 
Alibag pice, though issued from Angria^s mint, bore the"' stamp 
of the king oi yatdra. At present (4882) the Imperial currency has 
almost entirely taken the place of the older coinage. 

4'hero are no laiigo bfiuking establishments in the district. 
Money-lending is generally carried on by village shopkeepers, most 
of whom aruMarwdr, Gujarat, and Marathi V;Wis, 

In 1 854 there was one banking honso at Alibag f ron^ which 
exchange bills, or huHdis,werG issued on Bombay, Poona, and Benares. 
The rates of commission to Bombay from Novembefi." to May were a 
quai'ter per cent, and fr^m June to October half a per cent ; 15 Poona 
one per cent ; «aiid to Benares tirom two to three per cent. 'Drafts 
were seldom given for larger sums than £500 (lls. 5000), but in 
emergent cases* bill^ could be obtained for as much as £2500 
(Rs. 25,000). The estimated yearly transactions in cxchiinge bills 
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^ In 18^2 tl^ Bombay mflit assay tables^bow, that the average weight of tlio *j 1(1 
Alibdg ruQ^ was grams, its touch 84 ‘75, and the amount of imro metal it 

contained 145*46^ grains. Us. 88 '160 equalled 100 Bombay currency J^]ight 

years later (1850) the average weight-was J70‘96 grains, its toucli 84 '42, and tlic amount 
of pure metal it contained 144 '324 grains. 87*469 old riipedis equalled 100 Bombay 
currency rupees^ In both of these years the average weight of the new rui>ee was 171 '3d 
grains, its touch jF 8 '25, and the amount of pure metal *134 *089 grains. 81*266 now 
rupees equalled lls. 100 of the Bombay currency. Bom. Govpl8el. Vll. (New Series), 
108. 

* The iicjw coin was issued 1)ccau3C the East India Company forbade petty chief- 
tains coining. As a special eas(' thty allowed the Alib(4g mint to issue a'^silvcr coin of 
inferior vftiue ^hich did not circulate beyond the limits of the state. 
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mrjonnfod tojint inoro than £1500 (Rs. 15^000). At present (1882) 
oxchsmi^^o hills arc issiKjd for any amount b^ween 10s. and £500 
. (Rs^*5-]?m. 54)00) 'on •Bombay/ Ahniot^abftd, Voona, Saiara, and 
Chiphm and KhoJ in Ihftiui^Tri . , '.riio bills a.ro usually gfantod 
payable afttir short intervals, and sonioLimes at sight. For short 
intervals tlM) discniint varius fnxn ono-half to two per cent, and, 
if the bill is ]iav"iblo at. sight, tho interest is somewhat higher. 
^J'lierc nro abiu^.niuG bill-brokers in the district, four in Mahad, 
tlu'ce in .Abingaon,* and two in IVn. •Of lato years post-office 
money-orders have, to a great extent, taken tlic*plae.p of cxchango 
bills. lysurjiiicc is^ unknown. 

In ^towns the classes who save are traders, pleaders, high 
Govern?riont servants, and* large lamlownc'vs. Of their savings^ it 
has beifn rouglily estii«.ated that th(\y generally spend about ono- 
eighth in the edebration of domestie events, one-eighth in ornaments 
and house bnildiug, and the reniailmig six-eighths in baying 
land or in trad(‘. Instead of mout\v fee.sfplea^dors are occasionally 
paid in hniTl. *In ^le nirah parfs village nloifbyleudors and sliop-w.. 
ftcepiTS alone hiy by money. Agr'is in® Pen who work in salt-pans, 
aild the coast Kolis who are employed in fishing and sea-trading 
are gewcrally fairly well-oiT. Tlio Alilaig coast lilifibiidflris were 
^IVu-nurly well-to-do; but since the passing of"Lho Excise Regulations 
of lS7l), .their conditiem lay declined.^ Oultiva.tors'as a class are 
not ? 4 f.‘nerally in a ])osition to save; with them the.possessioti of 
oapilal is«tlii)^exooption and tho want cSt capital the rule. 

Since tho introduction oT^ the Revenue Survey (1851) land has 
•l)t‘ei/iu great rocjuest among almost all classes, but there is little in 
tlu; maAot as landholders do not })art with their holdings unless 
they fire llprcod bo soil. In con?5eqneuco of tho ke^if comjietition 
ainoug buyers, an acre of ordinary rice laud fetches from £10 to 
£o() (Rs. 100- Rs. 800). At civil court sales, oy, on tho failure of a 
husbandman to pay the Goveriimcut assessment, traders occasionally 
bid for hinds. Sonv> of tho l*eu capitalists invest frpm £500 to 
£101)0 (Ra. 5000 -Rs. 10,000) in thf3 roclamation of salt marshes. 
1'railors invest part of their savings in trade, but most in money-* 
lending. In to^\«is, whore there i» the prospect of a fair rent, rich 
traders ifomotimes invest money in house-building. Such cases are 
rare, ami tho general feeling is that hguso-buildingis not a profitable 

• in vestment. All classes are anxious to own a good houso. Brilhmans,. 
Khatris, Gujarat and Marwar Vanjs, Shenvis, Malistin Alibag, and 
Bcmi-lsrdcls, Musaluians, and Agris in Pen aro*tho chief builders and 
im])rovcrs of lionises. ■ A man who makes money generally pulls down 
tho strong, ill-lighted, and thatched' building m which his forefathers 
lived, when the chief object was t<5 avoid the display of ^e^}th, and 
in its ]riaco raises a showy house, two-storied, tiled, afry, and, if be 
can alibi'd it, dQt^orated lutsido wifli carvings and pictures. 
Show is more sought after than strength, and many of the newer 


* IVfoif tho jxwin^ of Act V. of 187S n I]lian(l;iri woman r as scarcely ever seen 
ill tho licUl ; now it hs a coiuuiuu siglii. • Mr. C. S. Chitnis, Acting Huziir 
CollccUu'. 
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MuHalinfins who havcfboMts of (lu*ir own, Uu; >lii])|)inL:^ nj llio (lislrict, 
oiUjcr beJoDgs to, oi*i.s ^f\olJ.g^lg(^d iwcinlxl'.s oftlio E nding clj?syi‘s. , 
^riie nhinbor of pcoplo wlio buy (iiovcriiiiuAd; sociiritios is vc'ry snuiir. 
Few investors, except olliidals, live Sr^tis^i(^<l with the low ralt\s ul 
interest paid by ilio Govormnent Kiivdiigs Ihiiik. At thc5 elosci ol 
til e year 1880-Sl (o 1st March) the amount of llui Savings Ihiiik 
deposits was .tl.)tS5 (Hs. 1)850) against^iOHd (11s. iji l(S77-78. 

Tlio leading nioiu'vlendurs are- Gnjarat Vanis, TVlarw’ar Vanis, and 
llralnnans. .Next to them come Sonars, a few* Mavitthi Vanis, 
y* isabnaiis, and Tshiinpis. A tew IVabhiis, Miibsj J'ioHsf .Kasfirs, 
Shonvis, and neni-rsratds, and, in the salt vilhigcs, Agris alsp lend 
money. Almost all ilie .smallm* nsurors have some other* call ing 
aiieh as shopkeeping or husbandry. The richest momiylendeV irt I In; 
disirict lives in ihe Alibag sub-divisioii, and is said to*b(‘ wortli about 
.t80,000 (lis. ;b00,000). Jn TlTiha there iiy('. fiv^e worlli from £5000 lo 
£15,000 (Its. 50,0()()-Ks. >,50,000) ; in Pen there arc two A\(»iih 
nbont £10,000 (its. 1*00, 00(^ eaeh, -two wtrlh * al*>nt £75(»0 
"(lls. 75,000) each, three w»>rtifi about £5000 (Hs. 50Jl)00j ('.aeh, ted 
wortli from £2S0() to £5000 (Us. 25,000- b*s. 50,000), and ihiily 
wortli from <.1000 to^ £2500 ‘ (Us. 10,000- Its 25,000) ; in. Maliad 
there are three wovtli*abont. £7500 (Jis. 75,000), ami live worth, 
about £5000 ? Us. 50,000) ; in Mitngaf^ there is at (ihodegaon a 
G-ujanit Viiui •'Worth £10,000 (Ps. 1, 00,000), ;sml, at Morbi', a Ji^mir 
worth about £7500 (Ks. 75,00(') ; and llv(5 worth ^ibont £5O()0 
(Us. 50,000) in (*llu'r parts of the snb-ili )le.sides bis'ng largo 

landholders and coiilracturs, those men inv(*st part of their cjl^iilat* 
in bnyinn* clotli, wood, ajiium, silver, gold, salt, and grain. * 

There Is rt'gnlar system of • book-keeping. aceonnts 

are written sonutimes in Marathi, sonu'tiines iiv Gujarati, and 
sometimes in Marwtiri. Some kec]) a rough daybook, knclm-liln/nlit, 
in whie.li all transactiofls are at once cnt('red in detail sonu; keep 
a proper dayjioi/k rajmol in which entries are yiade ai intervals of 
a. we(‘k or as it suits the account-keeper; some keej) the iKfll/d 
I'lidfcijahi in which the borrower enlers in his own hand the sinus 
borrowed with, if necessary, areceipt stamp aflixed, tV‘ lender entering 
sums ])aid from time to time on the o])j)osite side. About (^e-teuth 
of the moneylenders wnbe their aceouuts on loose pieces of paj^er, and 
soTuo keep no accounts boyonif making entries on the back of the, 
bonds. Tin y a,r^^ siitliciently proteptod by bonds and mortgage deeds, 
or by pawned ornamolits. 

Lenders deal with-all classes of borrowers. Jfono^af them confine 
their dealings either entirely to the richer entirely to the jxiiu*. 
In larger ftiwnsjJaiid hoi ding inoiToyloiidors lend their tenants riccj 
and nii^ni i6v seed and for food Avitliout security. It is ncjj usual 
to advance grain to other pdojjles^ touaiils, and, ydicn advanci'S are 
made, ornunients are required in pledge. Grain ad van Ves arc r(‘}>aid 
either in money or in kind ; if in money witl*iji1.ei cst at the market 
rates of the day, if in kind double the quantify* Sf grain advanced 
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^ Marwar YiUiiia kfc'i* thi': accoiuit-buuk and deny that they keep it. 
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f(^v fuiVl mul lijilf ns inncli ai^aiu as tliat lent for scod arc roqairecl. 
Tho vilI:i,L!(‘ n^oIloyle^ldl*r is almost- always a &uja7-cU or a Marwar 
Vaiii who kt‘(vis a oi! r;ic*o, cloth, tohapco^ groceries. Tlio 

villhgCTS laiy Irom him oii.'crc*di( at hiu'li'^ |n‘ic<‘s and pay at luirvtjst 
in grain. Fn‘(|Ticntly in. the in<niths after liarvesc they bring ricu 
to Ihii village sliopkc'cpci; and eychajigi; it for stores. In the Pen 
sal (-land villages nia.ny Agri landholders and village^ lua-dinou lend 
niojicv and grani^ and buy or take in pawn tlni holdings of tho 
])r)oj‘('i‘ husl>andnje^i. Their rc'pula-l ion a*^' creditors is not bad. lu 
lilioi villages ahout ten pea' ccMji oF the Uiot-s haul nioiu^y and grain. 

ar(‘ hot thought hard in their dealings. ^IHk'v seldom bny 
land or tak(‘' lami ‘in mortgage'. ‘j\Iavwjir and local V.aiii lenders 
are nni vin'sally hated. They cliargi^ high intere.st, deceive their 
di'btors by failing to credit them v/dh jiaynn'iits, have underhand 
dealings wilhjhe subordinate oflici rs of the (^onrts, harass their 
delitors witli distress warrants, bjrce t.lioir (Usbloj’s to niorl gage their 
landjand sell their debtors’ houses, or imprison Mioiu in the civil jail. 

In lSo4' lli(« yeqyJy cash rat ('S'of iii*tcre<i. varied, to rich borrowers, 
from se\en to dim' p(‘r cent Avith paAvn,, and From tw(dv<^ to tiFLcoii 
per c('nt. Avilhont ])5iwii ; to inidilh' class borrowc'rs Avhb small c'statfjs, 
1h(^ j'ales varied from eigh((*en to thlrty*-sevi*ii ]>ev-^-ont; and to 
^ImsbiiuclmenL and labourers from forty to twoiumdrc'd per ci'ut Tho 
current (bSS2) rati's, in small dealings when an arficio is ])a.weed, 
varyj'i’ohi om* ])('r (‘enl to oj pc'j* cent a 7n"nili ; in [>etl,y agTiculturnl 
ndAanees.^ I.'oth (Ui personal st'curil}’ ojKI AVjlh a. liei» 07i crops, from 
]J, to dj pei'^ciml a niinoir, in lai'gc*, dealings, with a Tiiorlgage 071 
moN'ilde jirop(M'(y, froTii a halF to on(5 })cr ci'iit a. monlli, and, AV^\,th a 
7uoilga«ge on imniovahle ]>roj)erty, from tlnTe-cpiai't('rs in Nagotlnia 
to o7i(‘ pc'r cent a month hi Male'ul ; and tiOlaboui'C'rs, ( i the' pin’So7ial 
.seeiirity oY himself a7Ml a friend, fi'oin one a7id a half to tAvo per eeiit 
a. moTitli. ’file nioni Illy 7‘at(‘ oF interest, to a rich husl)andina7i or 
artisan, is fnaii t hivc-ea’ghtlis to Jive-eightl. Iier cent; to om*. in 
middli7ig eireiiinslanccs from tlirco-(pia7*t.ers to one mul a ha.lE per 
c(‘iit ; and to one in*a. poor state from tAvo to six per ceilt. 

In dealii^gs Avitli the poorer linsbaTidnieu, especially when grai7i irt 
Tulvaneed, interi'sl is charged in ki7jd aiid tho cro|)s 7nado security, 
■iinnh)h\j\n‘ the payjuciit of the i7itei‘est. At harvest time tin* crop 
is hmicU’d to the lemler, Avho, after deducting Avliatis duo a.s interest, 
pays t lie borr< over for the halance at tho market rale of gi-aiii in 
certain s]7ecilied nunitbs. A clear yt^arly profit of from six to tweWo 
jier cent is ihonglit a fair r(*turn for cfipital sunk in land. dVaders 
find shopkeeper*^ aAifqiig t hein<s<dv('s charge intovost for the samvat 
yi'ar liogimiing fi’.om Kdrdh (Xovenilior). Ju otlier ti*ansactions 
some charge for the calendar year and some from tlw d ato^ mentioned 
in the^bond. 

Middling and ai^all trade's carry on their business either partly 
or entirely (>n bornnved ca]»llal. In JMaliad and Mangaon nearly 
all, and, in tho rest of.V.he district, at- least half of the husbandmen, 
A\lio ai*e registered^ occupants, have to hoijow on the security of tho 
groAving crop. Exec'pt in .Manga on and Maliad, where high 
asscssuieiiU arc said sometimes to force landholders to borrow, the 
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husbandman^s indebtedness is dpe to want of thrift and forethought. 
Once in debt, it .difficult for a husbandman to free- himself from 
his creditor. Fi^d wages arc seldom higji anougji to support 
landless workers for morrf than seven months in the year. But 
lihere is a fair miscellaneous local demand fir labour, and considerable 
sums are earned by cart traffic alpng the main lines of road, and, 
by pack-bullock traffic, in the wilder parts of MahM nn4 MdiUgaon. 
In November and December, when the rice cropis^housed, many 
Mar^thds and Mhdrs go to Bombay^ \Wiere they wpf k as labourers till 
the end of Maj, and then return to their fields. ^Many Marathds 
and Mhdrs in'Mahad, and a few in other sub-divisione, support 
themselves by military service. “ Besides large r0niitt£liicet/ sent by 
men on service, about £9500 (Bs. 95,000) are yearly paid by the 
state to military pensioners chiefly in Mahdd. The poorei^ classes 
in Koldba, on the whole, spend larger sum*s on marriage and other 
family occasions than the cojresponding tslasses in *Ratndigiri, and 
quite as much as the corresponding classes in the Deccan. They 
generally have to hCrrow from £5, to £6 (Rs. 50*- Rs^ COJ to pay for 
*their daughters^ weddings, bfit they do*not, onHhis account, lower 
their family expenses, untif the debt begins to be collected, and 
the lender gpts the crop or the land into his hands. 'ite 
season of greatest distress is from May to November*. It is 
generally abowt this time that moneylenders drive their hardesi> 
bargains. Indebtedness is so general that tho grain-dealer and 
the moneylender are everywjiere a necessity. The borrowers uHmit 
the usefulness of the lenders, and, on tho whole, %dri5 satisfied 
with their terms. Of the larger landliolddl-s or khots a considerable 
nuiflber are said to bo in debt. Tho village income is in rnost^cases* 
too small to gupport the numerous sharers who find it difficult to got 
what they consider suitable employlncnt. • 

Borrowers, as a rule, deal with one lender only. When seriously 
involved and hard-ptessed, or w^hen unable to get further advances, 
they sometimes vjpen an account with a fresh creditor. Some 
debtors, it is said, owe money to as many as ten lenders, but the 
-lenders seldom combine to take steps a|^iinst tho debtor for their 
common good. Competition is generally keen. Each lender does 
his best to secure for himself the largest possible share of the 
debtor^s property, getting decrees against his crop, or seizing it as 
soon as it is reaped. A debt* is hardly ever written off tfs a bad 
debt, and outstanding balances are brought down year by year for* 
more than twehty-fwe years. Agrarian crifnes, due to the pressure 
of creditors, were common before 1875; sinca 1875 no cases have 
occurred. The offemders were generally Kunbis and Mhdrs, and the 
victims MArwar^Vantfe.^ • * 

Land^mortgages are common. Many Kunbis, Kolis, and Agris 
raise money to meet their marriage and other family expAses by 

^ In 1869 in two cases, one in Alibdg and tt.e otilier in Mahiid, debtors banded 
together and robbed some Mjlrwdr VAnis of their bonds ^nd^iscount books. In 1871 
three MArw^ moneylenders were killed in Pen. In 1873 the pcopio of some villages 
in Alib&g atoned some M&rwAr Vlnis to death ; and three Mb&rs were charged 
with murdering a Prabhu mond^lender. In 1875 a MirwAr VAni Was robbed of 
Tsluable seougitiea in Alibig. 
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inortg%iiig their lauds. Creditors often take the mortgaged landa 
into their possession, and, after paying the Government cess, devote 
the surplus fiyst to the payment of intoreat, and then, if anything 
nenfains, to the reduction (pf thf^ original ‘debt. Another mode is to 
apply the net profit to the pfiyment of interest, the debtor undertaking 
to pay the G^ovornment cess., Ttlsoiucb instances the debtor continues 
tp hold the Land, pays the assoHsnicnt and interest, and keeps the 
surplus. In s*»irK) cases the mortgagee forecloses the mortgage and 
has the land entered in his nailje. Lut, «ts a rule, the land remains 
in the name of .the husbandman, and the husbandman and the 
inortgagco‘share the crop. When land has boon •made over to the 
lender oi* niol [igagee the former holder is generally kept as a tenant. 
In rice land the common agreement, known as half share or ardhely 
is that Oach party takes an equal share, and that the landlord pays 
the (jovernmont assessihent. In uplands the ordinary agreement is 
that the touaiit gives one-third of the produce. 

About <me-sixteon11i of the cultivating nnd labouring classes are 
believed to-mortgi go theiy lal).)nr ko money Kmders, obtaining in, 
• rAjturii fi’om i'lf to £y (lis. GO-Rs. 80) ,to spend on marriages or on 
other fjiinily events. If the Tnastor binds himself *10 provide the 
borrower wdtli food and clothing, the yearly pay ofrvthe servant 
v,arieK from 12^*. to £1 lOi^. (Ks. 6-Rs. 15) ; ami, if tlu^ servant has to 
%ik 1 his own food, it varies from £1 4s‘. to £2 I0.y. (ils. 12-Bs.25). 
At these rates a man would serve from four to eight yi'ars for a £30 
(Rs, too) lo£j.n. Except ill rare case's" soryice is never pledged in 
advance. While ho is ivork’ng oft‘ his debt tho bondsman cannot 
make any private earnings. But tho master has no claim on the 
6erviccs.iof the l)ondsman^s wife or of his children. It is not 
nsnal for tho master to pay tho debtor^s incidentalo exponsea at 
births and* on other family occasions, nor, unless he wishes him to 
live in his Louse, is it usuul for the master to provide the labourer 
with shelf or. esc mortgages of labour are* pX^rsonal ; they never 
become hereditary. The debtors generidly faithfully fuHil their 
engagements, and d6 not leave their masters' service for bettor-paid 
employ inent. There are no lioreditary servants. 

Crai’tsinen, as^.a rule, boiTow money on easier terms than 
Inisbiindyion. 'riie number of skilled town craftsmen whoso work 
comnnntds high ivagos is small. The few tWt.aro found, though 
more' prospiu-ous than tho other wage-earning classes, are not free 
from debt. Village craftsmen, shoemakers, carpenters, and black - 
smitJis, though nut soberer or more frugal, are'’ somewhat shrewder, 
better off, audfTeacbgr to send their boys to ^school than most 
Manitha or Kunbi husbandmen. ^ 

Till the middle of the present century (1845)^ caHSTienters, 
bricklayers, and masons were paid from 6d, to 9d. (4-6 as,) a day. 
From 1845 to 1861) their wages range'd from 9d. to 1«. (6-8 as.), 
fvhd from 1860 to 187G from l.v. to Is, 9d, (8-14 as.), ‘In 1881 the 
daily wages of a carpenter varied from l.v, to 2». (8 a«.-Ro. 1), of a 
mason from lOid. ‘to 1^#. 6d. (7 -12 as,), and qf a bricklayer from 
6d. to 9d. (4-0 as,). The high price of skilled labour is due, 
partly to the uncertainty of their w'ork', and partly to the limited 
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supply of skillod labour. Up to 1850 labourers wore pai/[ from 
to Zd, (1^-2 a day, between 1850 and 1S65 frdm 3rf. to 4^d. 
(2-3 a^.), and bet^p^n 1805 and 18 70^ from* 4 Jc/. to Jid, (3-4^a6'.). 
Up to- 1850, the daily wage? of a fomtilo labourer was 2\d, {as. IJX * 
from 1851 to 1800 3d. {as. 2), and froinU807 to 1870 {as. 3). 
In 1881 a male labourer earned ^ from to 4id.^(24-3 as.), 

and a female labourer from 2\d. to 3\it. (1^-2^* as.). * Since 185J 
children's daily wages have risen from IJrf. to2id.«(Ji anna-\^ as.). 
Tliis rise in wages has, to 4 fome oxteift, been due tg) the increased 
cost of the ordinary food grains. Except in vory^ow cases, wages 
are paid in cash ilaily, when the work lasts for only a week or two, 
and half -weekly or weekly wheil the engage raeti^ is for & longer 
period. Unskilled labourers work from about sunrise to aunset 
with two hours* rest for their midday meal. Wotmui are gCnerally 
engaged on field work, but, il« liigher rates* offer, they turn Ihcir 
hands to other branches ul* labour. 

In spite of the grt3^b ^ise in wages the condition of the rural 
labourers is said W sfiow few sjgns •f iinjiroA’cm^t. • This is partly 
due to the increased cost of living, but more to their Jovt3 of drink, . 
and to the thoughtlessness with which tlicy ruu into debt. In largo 
tviwns, where Jabonrers are better off, they spend their surplus 
earnings first on liijiiop, tiien on clothes, and lastly on ornainentjj 
and bettor food. Before, during, and after the rains is the biisy^ 
season, when all landholders Avani helpHo prcjparc, weed, hnd yeap 
their rice fields. At other times laboiu’crs are om})loye4l in Imuso- 
buildiiig, road-work, cutting grass and ii’c^ and airryfeg burdens. 

During the 1803-04 famine the price of husked rice was 3J pounds^t 
the rupee, and of cleaned idee two pounds the rupee. such* 

years as they, are available before •1849-50, the price returns sIioav, 
cheap grain, the rupee price of the first sort of rice, the food of the 
upper classes, varying from 110| pounds in 181J-42 to 39^ pounds 
in 1824-25, a year of much scarcity in most parts of the Presidency, 
and averaging 7 7 J* pounds. During tlie same time -the rupee price 
of ndcimi, Eleusino coracana, varied ^from eighty-six pouuds in 
•1828-29 to thirty- two pounds in 1824 and avefagod 60^ pounds. 
The following statement gives the available de tails j 


Kohiha Food Prices, 1SI 7~ IS49. (Pounds the Rupee). 
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The thirty-two years ending 1881-82 may be divided into . 
periods. The first period of seven yerrs (*^850-1 856) was a time 
of cheap grain, the rupee price of nachni varying from ninety-two 
pounds in 1851-52 to 62 J pounds in 1856-57 and averaging 76 J ; 
while the rupee price of the\)otter sort of rice varied from Til G pounds 
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in 18^2-53 to 83 J pounds in 1856-57 and averaged 102^ pcninds. 
The next six J'ears (1857-1862) was a time of* moderate prices^the 
rupeo price v/irying from 55^ pou«ds*iifl 1857-58 to 424 in 

18^9-60 and averaging 50# ; arfd tjje rupee price of the better sort 
of rice varying from seyeiity-five pounds in 1857-58 to fifty-five 
pounds in 1^59-60 and avei;aging 63 J pounds. The next five years 
^1863-1867) was a time of high prices owing to the American war, 
the rupee price nachni varying from thirty-six pounds in 1867-68 
to 284 pounds iit 1863-64 and hveragiug <824 pounds; and the rupee 
price of the better sort of rice varying from 57 J pounds in 1867-68 
to 414 poimds in 1864-65 and averaging 464 pounds. During the 
fourth periocrof eight years (1868-1875) prices were again moderatej 
the rupee price of nachni varying from fifty-one pounds in 1873-74 
to 39 4. 'pounds in 1870^-71 and averaging forty-four pounds; and 
the rnpr3e ])rico^ of the better sort of nice var^dng from 61 4 pounds 
in 1873-74 to 484 pounds in 1869-7j0 end averaging 544 pounds. 
During the fifth period of six years (1876-1^881) grain has again been 
dear, the r.upttfj pi-.ce of nachni varying from j)Ounds in 1881-82 
tip tweniy-sevev pounds in '1877-78 a?id averaging 36 J pounds; andf 
thp rupee price of the better sort of rice var 3 dng from 63 1 pounds 
in 1881-82 to thirty-fiv’'e pounds in 1877-78 and averaging 46J 
pounds. • The following statement gives the details : 

Kvldha Food Prices^ JS50~iSSJ . ( Poumh iht Puph}» 
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There are two sorts of weights, bne for gold and. silver Wd drugs, 
the oUier for brass, iron, copper, load, sugar, molasse^lobacoo, 
tamarind pods, cocoanuls, clarified butter, vegetables, and oil. 
JJbo following are £ho measures for gold, silver, and drugs. Four 
UiUds^ one guvj,^ two gwijs one viil, four vdls ohq mdsa, twelve mdsda 


' Cdid is the pea of the Phoecolns mungo. 

* The email rod and black eeed of the A>me precatoriua. 
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one and twenty-four tolas ono sher.^ The goldsmiths sher 
weighs 4320 graina^^roy. There are six tola weights of one-fourth, 
one-half, one, five, Wn, fitid twelve tolas^ all made’ of brass and eit^ier , 
cubic or cylindric in form. * lihe^masa wqghts are flat round pieced 
of lead, in the case of dnjgs, if the weight is over eleven yuiijs, 
two-anna, four-anna, and eight-iinna pieces and rupees are used. 
Liquid medicines are also weighed according to this scale. The 
table of measures for other metals, and for sugar, ’ fruit, tobacco, 
butter, and oil, is two nav01cis ohq pdv sher, two imcshers one adshcr, 
two adshers one sh'ir, forty shers one man, and twenty mans ono 
khandi. There are ten shers, twenty {‘hers, one man, aii/l^ive man 
iron ’weights of a tnincated conical shape with* a* ring fastened to 
the top. The five sher weight is either a solid lead cylinder about 
an inch deep or a lead hemisphere cr)vered with copper and furnished 
with an iron ring. The pnvshrr, adsher, skevy and t\vo sher weights 
are round pieces of lead ciilier plain or (‘overed with copper. 
The weighs twenty' -tyglifc Im])erial rupees yr 183-717 drams 
Avoirdupois. Thorc-as'-^io trac]^e iu ;*()tton or in p^^ociuus '><tones. 

Rice, grain, salt, safflower j^joed, sesamum seed, auch dried fisli are 
sold by capacity measures nrcording to tbo following scale : 
tipids one viil ?.ay four uHhras one adhoU, two adholis one pnyU, and 
six pdylis one pham. The pliara is a wooden box clamped with iroii^ 
and with wooden side handles. Across the top, ota a level ^ with the 
sides, runs a jvooden bar plated with iron. When the box is filled, 
the surplus grain is l)riishi:.'d (‘fIT by passing a wooden roller, over the 
mouth of the box. The pdyli, a Iholl, and rjicr measures are round 
pieegs of wood, the lower part cylindrical, on which rests a hemisphere 
with the top sliced off. The n[thva> and pdesher arc cylindrical 
wooden measures larger at the botti^in than at the top, with a raised 
ridge half way down. The measures used in soiling liquor aro a 
sixth sherj a quarter she)', a half sher, and a sher. These are cylinder- 
shaped tinned copp*-<vcssels. The oil measures are half a sher, 
one, five, tei^ tweifty, and forty shers. They aro made of copper 
and have handles ; the body increases iu^sizo frofn the bottom to the 
top which is without a rim. 

The table of length is twenty-four tasus equal on^ gaj of twenty- 
seven inches. There is^also a vdr measure of three feet. H^riie gaj 
and XMT are cylindrical iron bars^ with marks scored in the surface that 
divide the vdr into four and the gaj into eight equal parts. Woollen, 
cotton, and lineji cloth is sold by the vdr, ,and in Revdanda silk, 
and gold silver and Silk trimming ai’e sold by the gaj. Besides by 
the gaj the Revdanda silk weavers sometimes •measaaro their silks 
by the ounce of two a|^ a half rupees weight. Cotton waisfccloths 
and wo^ifs rol)#e, brought from^hc Deccan, are sold by tho hath 
measure by the trader from the elbow to tho tip of his ijiiddlo 
finger. Handkerchiefs and "stockings are sold l\y the dozen. No 
articles are .sold by the score or by tho hundred. The cubiV 
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^ Except in Mahd.d where it is somewhat heavier, the tota is equal to an lmpe):ial 
rupee. In Mah^d, instead of twelwo, 11^ nid«d5 equal ono rupee. • 

” The iiher weight is seldom used- 
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contents of l^jiilding timber are not measured either in sjiles by 
the forest department or in private sales, ttulesf' the rafter is 
unusually long or »horl the,circiimfcrenco*is lifcJksurcd in hdths of 
abc)ut 19g- inches. Firewood is* so^d by *the headload, the bullook- 
load, or the cartload, estimated at about one man, three mans, and 
two Icliandys respectively, fir by the wa?i and khandi. The khandi 
iiS(*dby tho^orest department weighs twenty-eight Bombay mayis or 
784 Burat shcfif bf forty told^ each, or nearly the same number of 
English pouudsi In private Sales the ordinary khandi of twenty 
Bombay mans o» 560 Surat forty-^oZa shers is in uso.^ 

Land jsVimasurcd by the aero apd the (junta, *ov one -fortieth of 
the acre. Tno olcl table of land measures was one higha of thirty- 
two jmtds cquoils twenty yxtnds, one pdnd equals twenty square 
kdthis, •owe kdthi equalsi^J^ hdths, and one hath equals inches. 
As moneylenders insist op entering sTirvey inoasuros in all deeds of 
sale or mortgage, the old bujha and k^ithi moasnres are likely to die 
out, oxcoi)t in a fc;w villages, whore, foi- speeyil reaR(»ns at the time 
t)f llic survey, ^ho V^nd wag divitlod uito of “thirty- two gunld^ 

' each. • , 

•Bricks arc sold hy the thousand and roughly hewn stones by 
the hundred and no excess is allowed. Dressec^ sfones are sold 
,»Slccordiug to the size of the stone and the stjrlo of the work. Band 
and gra'^ol are sold by the ghara of sixpnylis. Jjarge rough stones 
and* road metal are sold by the heap or bards ton foot long by ton 
feet broad aijjd one foot high. Masonfy is not paid by measurement. 
The workmen are either ^aM by the day or a contractor is paid for 
'.the Whole work. • 
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The fame of Chlml as a centre .of trade from thp earliest kistorical 
times till the end of the sixteenth century show's thaij whep the 
political state of the country was favourable, tho wholef traffic 
across the Sahyddris from the Pdr pdas in thb south to the Tdl J)ass 
in the north centred at Cliaul. * In Mr. Nairn o^s ojunion the largest 
share of the traffic came to Ch&ul through the Bor pass.^ 

In 1826 three linep. )ftimuuicatign passed froipPoynaJo Koldba. 
A road sixty-three miles long, W which twelve mile^ wore within. 
Koldba limits, loft Poona by tlte Sdve pass, crossed the Bor states and 
entered Kolaba at Unhoro. I'Vom Unhere the road passed through 
Rahubgaon and Chikyi and reached Ndgothna, Tho •Poona-^ 
Ratndgiri road,^lG3 niikjs long, of which thirty-eight were within 
Kolaba limits, entered the district by thefievtya pass. Afier crossing 
the Raygad-I&ll to Duevar, tln^road passed through Biiwddi, KhitTrcjli, 
Matvan, Kangulu, and Divi, and crossed tho Sdvitri k)*l^lddpur. 
Prom Puhldpur the road crossed iho batv.dkl river about twenty -two 
timea^ and loft the district by the (xogra pass about ten^ miles 
south of Polddpur. From Poona to Ghodegaon there were two 
lines, one of* sixty-five miles, of • which eightoon we»c within 
Kolaba limits, entered the district by tho Kumbha pass. After 
crossing tho Nizam puf-Kdl the road passed through Tarraari and 
Kaddpa. ] t then crossed tho Nizampur-Kal to Sirsad and Borvadi, 
and, before reaching Ghodegaon, passed through Jlarondi, Karuibcli, 
Tamdna, Phulasgaon, Hatkeli, Talegaou,* Kuronds^^ and Vadgaon. 
The other line of fifty-six miles f^om Poona to Ghodegaon was 
across the Devsthali pass. After leaving this pass ttie ro^ passed 
through Umardi and Si^li ; and from Siroli there was a goo'd road 
to Ghodegaon. Besides these ^lincs of communication therS wore 
from Dasgaon on the Sdvitri throe roads, one to Ndgothua in tho 
north, a second# to tho top of the Sevtyar pass in the north- 
east, and a third to Khcd in the south. Tho pdsgaon-Ndgothna 
road, thirty-eight miles long, ran much H,long tho present Ndgothna- 
Mah^aleshvar road. The road to the top of the SeVtya pass, twenty 
three mil^loDg, erossed tho GancThdri to Mahdd ; it then passed 
through4;hdm%drkhind, and crossed the Sdvitri to Kondivta and 
Bajdvadi ; it again crossed tlie Sdvitri and passed througli Akla,^ 
Bborava and Kharoli, and, after crossing the Hiygad-Kdl, 
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1 The probable route was from the Bor jj^s to Panvol ; from Panvel by water to 
Ktootlma ; from N^gothna acros8«the hula to RAa ; and from Rohl down the 
Enndalika river. Ind. Ant. Ill- 101. 
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reached Bii«74di. It then passed through Kalij, Ambshet, Padvi^ 
Vfiki, and Kumbha-Sivtar. The Dasgaon-Khd^road, twenty-seven 
^miJds longj ciossed thd Sdviiiri,^ passed tl;irob.gh^Kosimbi and Tudil^ 
and left the district about threemil?s south of Tudil. The Pen-Panvel 
road, twenty-one miles 1 fling, completes the list of roads mentioned 
by Cluncs.^ After leaviiig*Pen this road crossed the Bhogdvati by 
'a stone bridge pf fourteen arches, nine feet wide without a parapet. 
It then passed through Tara^khop and Irvadi, and then through 
busli-covcred hills^to Balauli, and left the district at Kharoshi.^ 

In 184/) three lines of communication passed from Pen to 
Alibjlg Sn'tke Angria^s territory. .One of forty-live miles, through 
Ndgothna, Scirnbri; and Ppyndd to Alibdg was the only route by 
which "land communication for cattle and passengers upon any 
large scale was kept hp with' the Kolaba state. The second of 
thirty-two mires, through Kdsu, Sdmbri and I^oyndd, was not much 
frequented. Ihe third of twenty -four miles was through Dharamtar 
and Poynad. CVving to the difficulty ©ofxjcrossi ng the creek at 
Dharamtar, foot ];»asscngers sofdom t;aine by this road during the 
rains, iiud, at other times, the only safe mode of bringing animals 
along it was by dragging them upon their sides over the mud,^ 
The one advantage of the Dharamtar route was that it gave the 
^readiest access to Revas and Underi in the north and Chaul and 
Revdanda in tlio south. e 

c 

In 1881 there were twelve roads of the total length of 187 miles. 
Of the twok'e roads, thre9 with a length bf fort-eighty miles were 
bridged, and nine with a length of 139 miles were fair-weather 
roads.i- The main trunk road till lately started from Nagothna on the 
Amba, at the extreme limit up to which it is navigable for small craft 
at high >/ater. In 1864, a road thirteen miles long <i?v^as begun from 
Nagothna to a point 1 A miles east of Dharamtar. Besides several 
culverts and much (»arth-work, two bridges^ were built at a total 
cost of £15,151 (Rs. 1,51,510). From want of funds the road 
remained unhnish.'jd till 1881, when the work was pushed on and 
the road between Dharamtar and NAgothna was finished. From 
Nagothna it passes fifty-six miles through Kolad, Mangaon, Mahdd, 
and Poladpur 'to the foot of Mahdbalcshvar. Between Ndgothna 
and Mdngaon the road is crossed by about* seven streams, of which 
the Beds of three are paved, and one, the Nizdmpur-Kal near 
Mangaon, is bridged. In the rains the road is not fit for 
carts: all burdens livo carried ton mon^s heads or on horseback. 
The Araba which is not fordable till November is crossed at 
Patansai and 'the K^undalikaS at Koldd by ferry-boats. After leaving 
Mdngaon, at intervals of a hundred yards, *ihe road is crossed by 
channels one or two feet deep lined with rough stdi^s. These 
chaicfaelB carry off the water in the rains, but they are ®y during 


1 Cluiies’ Itmerai*y; 38 -‘41, and 78-79, 

• 2 Mr. Davies' Letter, 28th November 1840, in Governoient Political Record 1107. 
To give grater facilities by the Dharamtar route, Mr. Davies recommended that a 
road and a causeway should be made from the water's edge on the Pen side of 
Dharamtar to the village of Vadkhali. 
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the fair eeason. Three miles south of Mangaon the rojd passes over 
the Talegaon and 4)dsgaoii range of hillsj and^ at Mahad, crosses 
the Gandhdri whi^4f is ftot fordable for cart» from an Jioiir beforp to 
an hour after high-water. *After,leaVing Mahdd the road crosses thfe 
iJdvitri which is fordable in the fair season, and is crossed by a 
flying bridge during the rains. After pal^sing through Poladpur, 
the road leaves the district at Kineshvar. Along its \^ole length 
the road is met by many cross liflbs. From Kolsid <Jfl*the main line, 
about ten miles south of Niigothna, aVoad runs west to Roha on the 
Kundalika. During the fair season there is much riceb traffic along this 
road, Roha being ihe chief rice centre 'u this part of t^e country. 
A rough local-fund road runs "seven miles, frOrfi NiJampur to a 
point about a mile to the north of Mangaon on the main line^. • This 
cross line, foi- the first part of its course, i^ level } it then .climbs 
a low forcst-clad hill round tlH3 edge of which it wipds. The road 
overhangs a deep brook, the sides of which arc covered \nth dense 
undergrowth, and theip fays sharply to the NizdirAur-Kdl which it 
crosses. From Lemc^iV, on the ^aiii kne five railcs|pouth of Mangaon, 
a gravelled and partially ^ridged road runs two •miles wej>ti ta 
Ghodegaon. This is an important cross line of traffic in the fair 
season. Two eross lines meet tlio main lino at Mahad, one of four 
miles to Naieh iu the nerth, and the other of twelve miles to Vinherii 
in the south. •Beyond the Savitri and about two miles east of 
Mahad the mpin line is iriet by a road fline miles to the fobt of.the 
Varandha pass in the eja,st,« and by another of lOi miles from 
MahApral along the south bank of the gSdvitri in thef west.^ The 
Varandha pass road, which was built in l567, is metalled anilhas , 
two largo bridges besides culverts. During the fair season, aJI these * 
cross lines ha^e much traffic, chieflj in dried fish, grain, chillies, 
and cocoanucs. * • 
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Besides the main trunk road and its branches, there is a fifteen 
mile road from Revis*to AlibAg, which, till lately, was th(3 only 
route during the ^ins for Alibag passengers to Bombay. From 
Dharamtar east to Kliopivli at the fopt of tfie Bor pass, there 
is a first-class road of twenty-five miles. During the fair season 
large numbers of carts pass along the road, bringing onions, oil, 
potatoes, molasses, oilcake, chillies, wheat, gram, bdjri and tur, 
and taking rice and lalt back to the Deccan. Between ^libd^g 
and Dharamtar there have *long been roads from Alibdg to 
Khand&Ia, at thp west foot of the K<£rli pass, and from Vdgholi ' 
at the east foot of the pass to Dharamtar. jfn 1880-81, at a local 
fund cost of £2637. (Rs. 26,370), a npw line was opened over the 
KArli pass, thus completing the Alibag-Dharamtar j-oad and opening 
a through^'affic from Khopivlito Alibag. The Alibag- Dharamtar 
line of thirteen miles, being two miles shorter than the Alibdg- 
Revaa road, is preferred to it by passengers from Alibag to Boflibay. 

In 1880-81, from Inddpur on the Ndgothna-Mah^aleshvar road to 


1 Ab this road p^es the Deccan by the Varandha pass, and the Southern Mardtha 
Conntiy by the ^taGerald pass, iiP connection with a harbour which ia HcoeBsible at 
all timea of the tide, it is named the Mahdpral, Varandha, and FitzGerald pass road. 

B 653-1.1 " 
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Tale on the Tyest, and from Tale ta Mdlati on the Al^nJad croek^ 
fair-weather rbads were made, opening a pasange for the Mangaon 
, projluco to the, Boa. ^ ^ 

Of pasROS and footpaths across ^ the Sahyadris, beginning from 
the south, there are, the l^Aii puss, near Kineshvar, about 
fifteen south-east of Mahild. This is a mere footpath, leading 

to Mahclhaleshyar, though formerly (1S2G) it was much frequented 
by Vaiij^ris bringing grain finji salv to Saidra from the Konkan. It 
is si ill fit for men and cattle, but is 'not mindi used on account 
of the opening' of the FilzGerald pass. KalF a mile to tlio 
north of.tlic Par pass near Kapd(;‘khurd is the 'P[tz(te1{ALD pass, 
forming u part oi tW‘ road tliat runs i,o Sdtara. The.* FitzGerald 
pass rc'ad, whicli is twenty miles long, has nmch traflic; rice, 
cocoanatR, lielolnuts, sidt, dried fish, date, coir, English cloth, and 
groceries of all kinds, valiu'd at £()()0u (Ks, ()P,0(K)) a yt‘ar, pass from 
Mahad to Vdi and Eeher in Siilara, ajid wheat, grain, jnmri, 

viatJi, chillies, tui^noric, coriandcr-scod, wions, giirlic, groundnuts, 
betel-loaves, <>il, ^ ilcako, ..tobai cf), aiolasse^' tda'nkets, and native 
' clotli, valueil 'at 11500 (Rs. '15,000)^:1 year, come from Vai and 
EVber in ^^atdra to Mahad. Tliero is a t(»ll on the pass road at 
Kupde-Rudrukli, which yearly yields from £100 to £190 (Rs. 1600- 
lls. 1900). The Diiavi./v and Kamttia jiasses, about 54 miles north of 
the FitzGerald ])ass and leading through the Per state to Vai, are 
' fit r<p’ foot traveller*-’, but are not inu(*h used. Five miles north of the 
Kdmtha pass near tlu; village of Van'/ndha is the VAKA^M>IIA pass, 
which forms pai-t of the ivad ihnaigh Ilirdoshi and Bov to Poona. 
.Tho«pasR rojul, which was constructed about 1807 by the S/itara 
public T*’(n'ks dej)artineiit, is thirteen mile's long and has much traffic, 
cocoaiiuts, dat.(\s, salt, dried fisli, rice, and beteliiu.s, valued at 
£15,100 (Us. 1,51,000) a year, going from Mahad to Bor, Phaltan, 
and IV)on!i, and wheat, gram, hnjri, jvcnrl., inaih^ onions, garlic, 
potatoes, groinulnuts, chillies, tiinru*ric, coijander, oil, oilcakes, 
tobacco, and native cloth, valued at £7000 (Rs. 70,000) a year, coming 
to Mahad. A ciuartVv of a- iiiilo north of tho Varandha pass is the 
LEmhaudA pass nC.ir M.'lzeri, which, leading along Umbarda and 
Ilirdoshi to Bur, i.s lit for men and unladoii cattle, but is less 
frequented. Four miles nortli cl Dmbarda is the Gopya pass, near 
Shivtu]*, from which the route leads through Gonde to Poona. 
Tlumgli fit for men, and with dilhcnlty for laden cattle, it is 
* scarcely used, beiiig^ too near the Varandha pass. One mile 
north of tho Gopya pass is *the Amrena^i pass, near Ambe- 
Shivtar, and leading to Poui\a. It is fit for mcyi, but lias almost no 
traffic. One mile north of the Arabenal pass is the Madttya pass, 
near the village of Vaki-Budrukh; in tho petty division /^f Birvadi 
and leading to Poona. In 1820 it w’as accessible t© cattle though 
bad a%ld tedious. It is n(‘W fit for laden cattle, and is chiefly used 
by the people of the billy tracts of western Poona carrying dried 
fish and salt. Haifa mile north of the Madhya is the Siievtya 
pass, leading along Pftngari and Torna in the Bor state to Poona. 
Tu 1826 it was difficult for cattle or led horses.* At present it is fit 
for men «,nd for unladen cattle, hut it is very little used. Six 
miles north of the Shevtya pass is the KavAlya pass, near the 
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village of Kav&le, in the petty division of NAteh Mailed. In 
1 82d it was a bad road for cattle, but was sometimes used by Vanidris. 
At present (1882)*?t forums part o/ iilie road 'that Vuns throdglj • 
Gholdabsara and Ambigad to Vooiia. It is barely fit for laden 


cattle, and is very little used except by foot passengers. Eight miles 
north of the Kavalya is the Kumbha pass, rimning through the village 
of Mashidvddi. In 1826 this pass was miles. [yug and was cf 
succession of rises and falls. It was reported to be the best pass in this 
part of the range, perfectly^uitable for cattle of aM kinds but not for 
carts. At present {1882) it is a footpath fit only Tor mgn without 
loads the ascent bding steep and. very difficult. f\)ur rgites^north of 
the Kumbha pass is the Ling a pass, lying neat the villiigc of Jite 
and fit for men and laden cattle. 'JSvo miles north of the* Linga 
is the Nisni pass, which runs through the liiAits oF Uuibardi." “It is 
merely a footpath, has a diflicult and steep ascewt, and is fit 
only for men with light bnrd(?iis on their heads. Six miles north 
of the Nisni are the Ta'mu^a, Dicvasthalt, and passes, wiibiii 

tjie limits of Vile,’ f<^urreen miles iforth-'Nist of SVIarfgafju. These 
are merely footpaths and h^vo a <lifficult and steej) ascenl, the* 
Tamhflna and the Devasthali passes being unfit for cattle, and tlTci 
Thiba pass boiirg fit only for in<?n without loads. Four mil(is north 
of the Tamhana pass is Iho JhMeia pass, which, running thi’oiigh thef 
limits of l^dtnusfnear Nizdmpur, is fit for men and laden cs^ttle, and 
is much used., 


Besides the Sahyadri* passes or ffhdfUj there ar^ tvithiu the 
district edoven chief gorges or khinds through the smaller ranges of 
hills. Of these eleven gorges, two are in Alibjig, five in Pep, *two •* 
in Roha, and two iii Maliad. On the lately (1880) finished 
Alibag-UharaTnjbar road, about five •miles iKirth-east of Abbag in 
the S^gargad range, is the Kahli pass two miles long, fit for cart 
tmffic all the year round. About four miles south of tlie Karli pass 
is the Pin pass, with oTie mile of bad fair-wcatlier road used by 
carts with difficulty. On the Dharamtar-Khopivli road tlun’O are 
three passes, the Khachar about throe miles west of Pen, the 
GAgode about six miles east of Pen, and tho "DahivAli at the 
extreme limit of the district, all fit for cart traffic ; about throe 
miles north-east of Pen is the (Jovirle, fit for cart traffic. •About 
six miles to tho south o^Nagothiia, on the Nagotbna-Mahabateshvar 
road, is the Sukeli, fit for carts. About half a mile from the Roha , 
creek, on the dijrect footpath botjveen Alib*ig and Roha, is tho 
ChAvre pass fit for bullocks only. About four miles north of 
Roha is the Bhise, which is so .steep on* both sides tli»t carts cannot 
cross it. On the NAgoihna-Mahabaleshvar road, immediately north 
of Ddsgao«5 is ths Oasgaon pass lit for carts ; and on the road 
which rfns ncTi-th from JVIahdd to Nateh, about a milo iicaftli of 
Mahad, is the Cuambhar pasS also fit for carts. • 

There are eight toll-bars in tho district, one at Mdndva on the 
Alibag-Revas road, two at Karli-Kliind and on the Alibag- 

Khopivli road, and. five at Ndgothna, Varasgaon, Pachpale, 
Charnbhar-Khiiid, and Kineshvar on the Mahabaleshvar rpad. All 
are yearly sold by auction to contractors. The amount realised in 
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1881-82 waa.£1681 (Rs. 15,810), of which £1479 (Rs. 14,790) were 
on Provincial and £102 (Rs. 1020) were' on Loc&l Fund roads. 

The largesf bridge, with fifty-feet spans, is one across the 
!Nizd.mpur-K&l at Mdcgaon. Besides the two recently finished (1881) 
masonry bridges on the l^haramtar-Ndgothna road, one with twelve 
spans and the other with lOur Bj)ans of twenty -five feet each, there 
Is at Ndgothnq<.f^< masonry bridge, built in 1680 at a cost of £30,000 
(Rs. 3,00,000) by K^zi Al&-ud-din of Chaul, to facilitate the march 
of troops from Ahmadnagar to Chaul. In 1820 the bridge was 
described as 48\) feet long, 9f feet broad inside the parapet and 
fourteen-tfetot outside the parapet, and nineteen feet high. The span 
of tlic main arch was 223 feet and the bridge required much repair.^ 
The bridge is at present (1882) much used by foot travellers, the 
approaches not admitting of tho passage of carts. The masonry work 
is much exposed, and the bridge is about to be repaired. On the 
Dhararatar-Khopivli road there are thrfee bridges, one across the river 
near Pen on mas^iry piers with brick anddimp. arches and five forty- 
feet spans fa i^ocoild of masonry with four twenty-five feet spans on 
Ibhe Gonia river; and a third of masonry across the Kali of three 
twenty-five feet spans. On the Mah&d and Varandha pass road 
there arc two masonry bridges, one over the Savifcri with seven forty- 
ieet spans, built in 1867, and a second over the Bhavira with five 
twenty-two feet spans. O^i the Alibag-Revas road there are two 
bridges on masonry piors with brick and lime arches, »one with five 
twonty-fLvo'foot spans and a second witli six twenty-five feet spans. 

There are wooden piers for disembarking passengers at Dbaram- 
tar and at Revas on the Amba. I'he Dharamtar pier was constructed 
in 1868 at a total cost of £1053 (Rs. 16,530) chiefly from 
iiicome-tjtx balances.^ During’the last ten years the*" Local Funds 
have contributed about £1219 (Rs. 12,190) towards its repairs. 
The Revas pier was also constructed from income-tax balances at 
an estimated cost of £11,892 (Rs. 1,18,920).^ It was begun in 
1864 and finished, in 1869. During the last ten years the Local 
Funds have contributed about £1314 (Rs. 13,140) towards its 
repairs. 

The Harbour Steam Ferry p^^es daily between the Gamac Wharf 
in Bonlbay and Revas and Dharamtar. The oteam-fer^ boats, which 
vary ftom 100 to 200 tons, start e^-ery noon from (^amao Wharf, 
reaching Revas at 1 p.m. and Dharamtar at 2-30 p.m. The same 
boat returns to Bombay, leaving Dharamta^ at 3 P.M., Revas at 
4 P.M., and reaching the Camac Wharf at 5-30 P.M. The average 
daily number of passengers varies from 150' to 200, to and from 
Bombay, Ravas, and Dharamtar.^ ' ^ 

V. . 

c 

^ Bom. Rev. Rec. 15 of 1821, ;;41-342; and Nairne*a Eonkan, 38. 

* This total was made up of Bs. 12,000 from income-tax balances, Hs. 2000 from the 
Port Trust, Bs. 2000 from<^he Coast and River Steam Navigation Company, and 
Rs. d30 from the Locale Funds. 

^ The fares are from Bombay to Revas, first class 4s, (Rs. 2), second class la 6d. 
<12 a^.), and third class 9d. (6 cm.) | and to Dharamtar, &vb class 6s, (Rs. 3), second 
class 2ft, (Rd. 1), and third class la. (8 as.). Horses and carriages arc charged 6s.. 
(Bs. 9) to Revas and 8d. (Rs. 4) to Dharamtar. 
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There are thirty-one ferries in the district, four across the ■’Amba, 
four across the Kuifdalika, five across the Sdvitii, four across the 
Bdygad-Kal, and tlfb rAnaining fourteen acJross? smaller rivers^ and ^ 
creeks. Of the thirty-one terries^ sixteen work throughout theyeat- 
and the .remaining fifteen during the rainy season only. The most 
important ferries are those between Bofta and Bevdapda on the 
Kundalika, and between Dharamtar and Ndgothna on the Amba.l 
Except those between Alibdg and Sdkhar of ^"mile across the 
Sakhar creek, between Dkaramtar and Vavo of«i mile across the 
Amba, and between Saldv and Revdanda of ^-niile across the 
mouth of the Eundalika river, the ferries are served by Kigali boats 
varying in burden from J to tons (1-5 hhanitis). Except that 
between Revas and Dharamtar, which is firtit class ferry, th^ ferries 
of the district belong to the fourth class. % • • 

The number oE crew in each boat varies from* one to three. 
The boats carry passengers fl-nd personal baggage?, but little mer- 
chandise. The ferry sates are 9d. (6 a/>‘.) Ffor four-wheeled 
carriages ; fid. (4 as.*) tor pal»jquiifs ; 4ld. (3 aS.) fOr two- wheeled 
carriages and loaded carts;* fid. (2 as.) for empty caHs, camels, and 
litters; l^d. (1 anna) for loaded ponies, horned cattle, mules, ai[id 
loaded or unloalBed horses ; Jd. anna) for unloaded ponies, loaded ^ 
or unloaded mules, foals, and asses ; |ri. (1 anna) for passengers and 
headloads; and \d. (1 pie) for sheep, goats, pig, and dogs. 

Besides a Collector's bungalow at Nagothna, and four travellers^ 
bungalows for Europeans,^ one each at Nflgothra;} * Inddpur, 
Ddsgaon, and Poladpur, there are in all' tety -three rest-houses or 
dhaimtthalaSj for the accommodation of native travellers. Of fliese/ 
sixteen, one each at Ranjan-Khardavli, Mdndva, Sakhar, and S^imbri, 
two each atTEtevdanda, Alibdg, PoynAd, and the Reva^. pier, and 
four at the Dharamtar pier, are in Alibdg; nine, one each at VAsi, 
Pen, Eamarli, Sirayli, Vadkhal opposite Dharamtar pier, VAvo, 
N&gothna, Bense^ and Kasu, are in Pen ; three, one at Uulia and 
two at Kol&d, are in Roha ; five, one at Inddpur and two each at 
Md/Ugaon and Pdli, are in Mdngaon; and ten, one each atMahad, 
Shedav, Kondivti, PolAdpur, Kineshvar, Varaiidha, and Gote- 
Budrukh, and three at Dasgaon, are in Mahad. Tlaere are also small 
bungalows built by t^Q engineering department as store>-houses, 
which are sometimes used by travellers. 

KoUba forms part of the Koukan postal division. It contains 
fourteen post oflSoes, gf which one At AlibAg isTa disbursing office, and 
the remaining thirteen at Birvadi, Dharamtar, Ghodegaon, Kihim, 
Mahad, MAngaon, ^Agothna, NatehJ Nizdmpur, Pen, Revdanda, 
Roha, ai^.Tale are ffub-offices. ©The postmaster of the disbursing 
office ^yifws yearly salary of £84 (Es. 840). The sub-postmasters 
in charge of offices, except; Birvddi Nateh and Nizampur, r«7ceive a 
yearly pay varying from £12 to £36 (Rs. 120 -Rs. 860). The 


1 The Kundalika and Amba ferries were abolished in 1881 (Gov. Res. 1442, 6ih May 
1881), as it was donbtfnl whether the passam up the Aznba and tlie Kundalika riven 
was technically a * ferry,’ and as H seemed likely that passengers would not suffer by 
leaving the sujpply of boats to open competition. 
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jBirvadi Natali and Nizdmpur sub-offices are in charge of village 
schoolmasters* each receiving a special yearly remuneration of £4 
, 16f.« (Rs. 48) p F<.)r d^liverijig letters important stations there 
lire seven postmen, whose yearly salaries amount to £G7 4tf. (Rs. 672). 
In villages loiters are delivered by village postmen numbering 
twenty-three in all. 0£ ftieso wixtoen, with yearly salaries varying 
rfroTii £10 to £12 (Rs. 108- Rs. 120), are paid from the Imperial 
p(jHtaJ ostablishihent ; while tho remaining seven, of whom there are 
two grades one Tecieiving a yearly salary of £10 16.v. (Rs. 108) and 
tho other of £12^ (Rs. 120), are paid from provincial funds. 

Tho chief t^ocal^t^ade centres are Ben, Nagothna, Revdanda, Roha^ 
Ghodegfion, and Mahdd. 

I^on "has aljout 100 traders, mostly Konkanasth Brahmans, 
MarwaV and Gujarat Yanis, and soirie.Prabhus, with capitals varying 
from £100 to £1000 (Rs." 1000 - Rs. JO, 000). They are nearly all 
independent trad (^'s, blit none of them have auy specially high social 
position. 'I’he clivf articles of qxport are^salt, rice, dry-fish, timber, 
and firewootl . The dealer cither buy. ‘f sal t from the Agris, or makes it 
in his salt ])Mns ; the rice and grain are bought in the villages or taken 
as* rent from tenants. The salt, timber, and fish go, to the Dcccan, 

. the iinw’ood to Bombay, and the ri< o to ^Gujarat. During the 
1870-77 famine, grain was sont in large (|uantities fv^m Pen to the 
Deccan. • Both by land iiudiiy soa tho export trade is almost w-holly 
ill flio hfiud.s of carr*i(»rs, who are cj^istinct from th'o merchants. 
The carrk*!^ ,are chiefly shijiownor.s from'Ratiiagiri, and cart and 
pack-bullock drivers froih above the »Sah^^ ddris. Tho chief articles 
".of iiftport are cloth, gram, wheat, tar, hdjri, groundnuts, onions, 
gjirlic, chillies, tunnoric, potatoes, molasses, hasitm^ Carthamus 
tinctorius,^<^ilcakc, tobacc'o, oil; and e.larilicd butter. Tobacco is 
bought in Bombay, and cloth in Bombay and tho Deccan either by 
traders or their agents. Oil and clarified blotter are brought to 
Pen by carrior.s iu carts or on pack -bullocks, am} are there bought 
by IVm dealers for r^Muly money. • 

Nilgotlina coniaiijs abdiit sixteen traders, Marwar Yanis,. 
Konkanaslh Brahmans, Prabhus, and Musalm4;ns, with capitals 
varying from £2(50 to £1000 (Rs. 2000 -Rs. 10,000). Nearly all are 
iudeiHmdent traders. The chief exports ar» wood and rice. The 
wood cdlnes frjun the neighbouring forasts, especially from the SudhA- 
#ga.r forests in the Bor state. It is bought by the Nagcthna timber- 
dealt‘rs at Government "auctions aildsoldto Boijibay merchants, who 
come to Nagothna with their boats. Rice, which is much grown in 
the Niigothua yfbtt.y-itivision jtnd in tho Bor stiSte, is bought from 
the groivers and sold at Niigotfena to RafnAgiri tra(i;ijrs. The 
imports are mostly oil, clarified butter, tobacco, and ploth. ^Theso 
articlesfcaro chiefly bought from Pen merchants atid sold either retail 
or wholesale to shopkeepers in the town and neighbouring villages. 

Revdanda contains abyut thirty or forty merchants, mostly Gujardt 
and Mslrw^ir VdniSj, and Konkanasth Brdhmans. Nearly all are 
iu dependent traders with capitals varying from £50 to £500 (Rs. 500- 
Bs. 5000). The chief exports are rice Ao Ratrdgiri and wood to 
Bombay. The imports are oil, clarified butter, tobacco, ^and cloth. 
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Roha.lias about fifty traders,. chiefly Gujarat and Ii^^rwar-Vdnifl, 
Konkanasth and a feVr Deshasth Brihnjans, Boliori,s, addMusalmAns. 
Nearly all are indop«ideftt traders with capitals vr.ryinjf from £5/0^ to 
£1500 (Rs. 500-Rs. 15,000).* Th^ chSef exports aro wood, salt fish,* 
and rice. Wood is bought in the neighbouring villages at auction 
sales, and rice from husbandmen, and qpl|l to Bombay and Ratna- 
giri merchants who carry these articles in their own vessels. The fish* 
are caught and dried by Koli fishermen, and sold t(.rBeccan traders,- ' 
who generally themselves attend and buy the fish fer ready money. 
The^ chief imports a^e oil, clarified butter, chillies^ cocoaniits, and 
cloth. Oil, clarified butter, and chillies aro brought in farts or on 
pa(5k-bullocks by carriers from Satara. Cocoanui^ comclFrora Alibag 
where they are bought direct from tlie growers, or from tho Malabar 
coast whence they are brought by the owners of country. (y*aft. 
Cloth is brought from Mabtld, Shohipnr, Barainati in Poona, 
Nagpur, and Bombay. • 

Ghodegaon has aboiit fifteen traders, mostly Gi jarat Vanis with 
cjapitals varying trofii £50 to ioOO ^Rs. r>pO-Rs. oOOO). • Tho chief 
export is rice which is bought from tho iieighbonrinj^ hiisb.'indraeu* ' 
or village shopkeoptTs, and sold to Bombay and Ratnfigiri Iradevs 
who export it in their own vessels. Tho chief imports aro oil, 
molasses, tobacco, whestt, gram, millet, cocoamits, and clotfi. Oil,* 
mola.88GS, and grain are brought to Ghodogaou in carts ^through 
Mahad by ujvoountry traders. Cocoanuts are chiefly broughj^by 
Bombay boatmen. Clotli.is Iwcuighl. from Bombay throyg;)i agents 
and from Mahdd direct. • • * 

Mahdd contains about 100 traders, chiefly Gujariit and Mafwar •* 
Vdnis and Bhatias. Nearly all are independent traders with 
capitals varj^ng from £50 to £5090 (Rs. 500- Rs. 50,0y0). Tho 
chief exports aro rice, ndchni, and rari. '^riieso ai’ticles aro bought 
by the Mahad merchants from the neighbouring hiisbaudmcn and 
sold to traders from* RabJiagiri, Devgad, and tho Malabar coast, 
who export* them *in their own vessels. Tho imports from the 
Dcccan districts are cloth j grain, gram and wheal, molasses, chillies, 
oil, tobacco, onions, garlic, turmeric, tamarind pods, clarified butter, 
groundnuts, oilcakes, coriander seed, and blankets, ^)f tho aggregate 
value of about £12,000 (Rs, 1,20,000). Cloth is chiefly b'lgight in 
Ndgpur, Bdgalkot in Kahadgi, and If eola in Nasik through agents. 
The other articles are brought from above the fSahyadris, and sold 
either retail or wholesale to shopkeepers in tho town of Mahild and 
in other parts of the district. 

Fairs are held aif twenty-three places, eight of tSiem in Alibag, 
two in Pm, three in Roha, nine jn Man gaon, anTl one in Mahdd. 
They last from one day to thirty days, and the attendance ’/aries from 
250 to 4000. These fairs are chiefly places for distributing goods, 
especially metal pots. Of these fairs the most important is the fair 
at Mahdd, which is visited by manufacturers and petty traders, 
chiefly of tho Tdmbat caste, and by people* from^ Mahad and the 
coui^try about twenty-five miles round. The value* of the total sales 
averages about £500 (Rs. 5(J00). Thereuis little barter. ^ 
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Markets *ard held at Alib%, feevdjinda, Kihim, Poyndd, Ramrdj, 
’Amhepiir, and Ndgaon in Alibag; at* Pen and N%otLna in Pen ; 
af Mangaou and Nizampur in Mangaon ; at Koha and Ashtaini in 
Roha ; and at Mahad in the Mahad sub-division. Alibdg, Revdanda, 
Pen^ Ndgothna, Hoha^ Ashtarai, and Mahdd have daily and the rest 
have weakly markets, l^ha weekly mai‘kets are chie'&y distributing 
centfos. The average attendance varies from 200 sellers and 1500 
buyers at Poynad to fifteen sellers anu 100 buyers at Ndgaon, The 
chief articles sold are •gWj’ti, pulses, groceries, salt, vegetables, 
graelh, firewood, and salt fish. Except vegetables, grass, and 
firewood which are sold by neighbouring villagers and salt-fish by 
Koli fishc^ymon, these articles are sold by petty dealers who either 
attend personally or send agents to the markets. Except at harvest 
time (October -November) when grain is sometimes exchanged for 
groceries and salt, there is very little barter.' 

As a rule shopkeepers are found only in large villages; but 
temporaiy shops are opened# at harvest time in almost all villages by 
Marwiir V'^anis from neighbouring country towns. The village shop- 
keeper who is oilier a Gujarat or a Mdrw^r V^,ni, and in a few cases 
a Shimpi or a Slienvi, sells groceries, spicos,^8alt, grain, and cloth. 
Ho is xot exclusively a distributor, but to a certain extent gathers 
grain from the villagers. The village shopkeeper, being very often 
the village moneylender, rarelyibuys grain for ready money, but 
often realises it as interest on money or glfain advanced to the 
husbandmen, iWhal; he gathers ho sells to merchants inlarge trading 
towns. Except dux'ing harvest time whan grain is Bometimes 
exchanged by the poor for grocefries, the village" shopk%jper as a 
rule t^kes ready money for what he sells. , The mefre prosperous 
village shopkeepers keep agents who visit fairs and markets. 
Except that on opening a new shop a M&rw&r Yani .has often to 
borrow funds, the viltoge shopkeeper is not, as a rule, connected 
with any large ti^^ding fom. 

Except the very lowest castes, Mh&rs and M&ngs, all classes of 
people, including even Br&hmans, carry goods in carts. Cartmen 
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are not,- as a rule, w.e]l-to-(lo. Except in NAgothna, ydicre ftiost of 
the carts belong to l&rge landholders .find traders who use them for 
carrying their own ^oods, ^Jie cartmcjn of Ped and M«ihad are 
Deccah Mar^thds and V^nis. TJhey come down, the Sahyadris in 
the boginuing of the fair season (December) with wliea-t, gram, oil, 
clarified butter, and chillies, and go4)aok-ct|iTyiug salt fiyra Pen, and 
cocoanuts, dried fish, and other coast produce froin^Mahad, These 
Cfirtrnen sell their goods either retail to consumers in the operT 
market, or wholesale to ftrokers or daldls^ and th largo traders. 
While in the district they hire out tlun’r carts to cany rice and 
Luel from the country into the towns and lai'ge villagef^ • 'JJho Roha 
and Alibag cartmen as a rule do nol trade, Tbut hire out their 
carts. Although the cart traffic between Kolaba and the*I5eccan 
has lately much increased, Kolaba cartmetf rarely travel into other 
districts. • . • 

Besides carriers in carts, “there arc carriers tu pack- bullocks, 
chiefly Laindns, M avjy:hji8,»V ^ nis, and Musalmans. Lanians, of whom 
there are about twenty familic.'f, come into Pen from /lie* Dcccan at 
the close of the rains, buy*ric(3 from husbandmen in the P>or of 
Pant Sachiv^s state, and sell it to inorcliants at Nagotlina. Tli^so 
families own about 300 bulli3(‘ks, and each has a cJ 4 )ital of 
from £4 to £5 ^Rs. 40-*K.s. 50) They also somel iines trade l)otwccft 
Pen and the Deccan, in Mahad there ^re many Mararlia bullock- 
drivers, At* Morbo, 8ai, Vigliavli, Magti, and Kosiinlo, ulaiiy 
Musalmans and a few VaniS, svitli a <N'ipital of froyi*€4j to £50 
(Rs. 50-Rs. 500), keep pack-builocks aij^l go from village to village 
in Mdngaon and the liabsaii’s territory, buying corn which tho^ sellj 
in the larger towns. 

The chief Iapports are : Of buildiTig materials, beams and planks 
of Malabdr teak, mortar, paint, and nails screws hinges and such 
other iron work ; of l^ouse furniture, glass and ])ei’Cfljiin, copper and 
brass pots, and cojjper sheets for niaking pots; of l\)od, drink, drugs 
and stimulants, dried fruits, cocoanuts, belebnits, wlieni, gram, 
chillies, spices, oil, tobacco, indirds or*nalivo dgig.^, Junlm, s[)ii‘it, 
and foreign spirits of all kinds ; of tools and appliance-s, cutlery 
such aa knives, razors, scissors, needles, hoes, and mattocks, and raw 
iron for making field ttfuis; and of dress, silk, calico, wooM^n rloth, 
canvas, cotton thread, umbrell8.s, coarse hand-woven cloth, ftirbans, 
waistcloths, robes, and shoes. 

Teak beams Are usually brought from iTombay in hired boats 
by contractors or house-builders. Small quantifies for house repairs 
are got from, contrafitors, of whom there arc on6 or two in each Inrgo 
town. Tlj^ wealthier ^classes chiefly use Malabur teak in h(.)us 0 - 
building, espepially for the pillars, railings, and doors. TIic best 
mortar comes from Bombay, but the mortar in ordinary uso if made 
in the district. Paint comes from Bombay and is sold to house- 
painters by Dohords and Gujardt Vdni groco^g. Nails and ire n-work 
come from Bombay, and are sold retail by Bohorgi jind Giijai'dt Vani 
shopkeepers. Glass and porcelain, which are used only by the well- 
to-do are brought from Beyubay by Bohords, Gujarat A^dnis, and 
sometimes bv Christian and Bhanddri tavern-keepers. 
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The better •fioi't, a of brass pots come from Poona and Nasik, arid the 
poorer sorts from Bombay. Ijxcept that a Marwdr Vtois sell 
bral.8 pots eithrjr bough If from peddlers orynjfortdfl from Bombay and 
Poona, the sellers of brass vessels ^re mostly Marritha peddlei's who 
carry baskets of brass pots for sale from house to house. Bras^a 
pots are uscmI by the wcllfto-do for drinking and eating, and, when 
tinned, for co(»kjTig. Copper pots are mostly made in the district, 
‘but a lew spcnylly good ones come from Bombay and Poona. 
Except that a few*ibijarat Vaui shopkerpers sell them by retail, 
people gcncrnlly buy their copper pots in Bombay. Copper 
sheels a;;et bought in Bombay at. the rato of about I’Oid. (7 as.) 
a pound i)y Tam hats, who make them into pots. The local demand 
for copper pots is said to b6 decreasing. Dried fruits, chiefly dates, 
coma from Bombay. Tliey are thought a strengthening food for 
children, and the women of the nppeV classes eat them on last days. 
Cocoanuts and belelniiis come Iron*, the Midabrir and Ibitudgiri 
coasts by Bom buy, and ai'e bought in Bon^bay'by shopkeepers either 
direct or trlireuglr ag(mts. 1>iioy ^re freckly ^^ustid by all classes, 
cocoanuts in ef»oking and in religions g.*eremonies and the milk as a 
cosmetic, and beU^lnnt.s aft(*r dinner for sweetening the Imeatli. 
Wheat and gram (‘ome to Alibag by sea from Bombay, and into the 
zast ol the distinct from .above ilu; Sahyadn?^ on pack-bullocks and 
in carts. They am used ]>y flie iqiper ehisscs, tlie whrttt as bread and 
the {jram with ric;e a ivl'isli. (Mnllii's come from tjio Deccan in 
carts ami fi’pm Bomimy ]»y sea. Ail iVa'^si^s use them as a seasoning. 
Most Spices come from but, in iMahad, Pen, and a few other 

. parfb", corinn(l(‘r siu'd is brouglit from above the Sahyddris. 
yho)«keepers eitlim* import spices or buy them of the importers and 
sell them retail in the Mimllcr villages. ’ t 

Oil, chu^fly from fil or si'sainum seed, comes in carts from above 
the Sahydclris and by .u'a from Btuiibay and Bhiwndi in Thana. 
Shopkeepers as a. ride import tlu* oil they refail. 'J’he oil is used in 
cookery and bu- lighting. For ligliting, sosaiminfoil hasjof late been 
mueli sn]K*rs^‘ded by K(‘rosiiie oil, or as it is generally called gaslight 
oil, wlucli is sold by Bolioi-as ami other sbopkee^pers. Tobacco comes 
cliielly fnuri Boinliay by s('a, and to a small extent from the Deccan 
by rr)a(l. It is brought from Bombay by merchants Avho sell it to 
sho|)k('^']iers for Retail sale ;• fi-oni the Deccan it is brought by 
rarriers in caits and on pack-bidloek^s^ and is sold to consumers and 
retail dealers. ^robjicc,o is sinokeyl and taken in Bnij.fif, and is chewed 
with p(hi-suj)iir! by all chissivs. 

Mntms, or oativo druffa nnd charms, are ^brought from the 
Ratnngii i hills hv travelliug physicians. Tho.'vwire made from metalh'c 
ash fused witli the juice or pounded loaves of herbS. ThJy are sold 
mostlxin round or long pieces and sometimes in £ho f6rm of^laowder. 
The common way ftf using Iheso clnirms I's to rub them against a stone 
and to administer the powder in water, honey, or symp. The people 
have much faith in thelflc medicines, but, as a rule, the rich alone can 
afford to buy theln*. Town physicians also buy, them and keep them 
in stock, j The use of these drugs is decreasing owing to the 
introduction of English medicines. * 
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Mdha spirit is imported in boats by the liquor-contrsfcctor ff om the ' 
Uran distilleries to Dharamtar or liagothna, whence it is sent in 
small quantities to Klie contractor's ^a^erns “in the chief town.< of • 
the district. Except in the garden villages, where liquor distillcS 
from palm-juice is much used, moha spirit is largely drunk in all 
parts of the district. Foreign spHts arp brought f^pm Bombay 
cither by consumers or by licensed tavorn-koepcrs who sell thenf 
retail. Well-to-do Maniihas, Malis, and Blmridaris prefer Eiiropeaji^ 
to country liquor, and tlfb use of llfuropeaii liquor is said to be 
becoming general among uppcr-clo-ss Hindus. 

Cutlery and needles are brought from Uomlia^ •n]ir).stly by 
Bohoras. Except a few that are brought 0) Alibng from Bombay 
at cheaper rates and of better make, hues and inatrocks ar« mostly 
made in the district. The irou is brought in bars from BonTbfly by 
Bohoras and sold retail to village Loluirs.. 'Iho Ijoiu'w mnkes it into 
ploughs, nails, wheel l^iros, and axles, and into smaklor field and house 
tools. . • 

• Town merchants buy silk cloth, cither direct or tin-ougli agents^ ^ 
from Yeola, N:lslk, Nagpm'^ I’oona, and Sholapur in the Deccan. - 
A>s a rule silks are sold only m tin) larger towns ; but the coarser 
sorts are sometimes sold retail in the larger villages. Sill? cloth 
mostly Used by,tbe upper clas.'^os. Itieh men’s eluMren often have 
silk as a full dress, but men do not wcjar silk o>:copL for waist cloths 
and dinner Sloths. It Ixjbevod that silk is iiuw less iisedfViian 
formerly, and that its plate lias l^ecu taken by (he •European 

cotton piecegoods. t * ^ ^ 

Calico and European piecegoo<ls come diin ct or througli agewts from* • 
Bombay, an<4are sold retail in la-rgii towns, cxcc‘|)t thal occasionally 
vilhago Marwar A^iinis buy those goods rr<mi mercliunft; in large 
towns and retail them to vilhigers. Enrc»p(’;iii goods ar(i used by all 
classes and anj tn iiicveasing demand from thenr ehojipue.ss, iineuess, 
and smoothness. •The best calico costs about Hd. (o and 

the chcapor*sorts about (3 ab\) a yard. The finer woollen cloth, 
which is used by the upper classes, is *l)roughi tkmn Bouibay, and 
the blankets or coarser woollens, used by the poor, are woven in the 
district. Canvas and linen cloth are not used tePany considerable 
oxtont, the sails of** vi^untry vessels being of cotton and generally 
bought ill Bombay. Cotton •thread is brought by Bohonis from 
Bombay. Umbrellas are bronglit from Bombay and sold by cloth, 
merchants and*geneiral dealers. * Coarse liahdloom or danijri cloth, 
the cvery-(*ay clothing of the lower classes,* comes mostly from 
Bombay. The fiifer daiigri, used iii makin^t carpets or Jnj'nui<, 
screens, ous];^ions,*is broughUto MahM from "Nagpur. Turbans 
come from Yqola, Sholapur, and Poona, and are worn by all who 
can anfM'd to buy them. Professional turban -folders ire found in 
all the large towns. Except that some M^rwar*and Gujarat Vanis 
from KathiAwar wear their turbans in thq^ high rounded fashion of 
their country, turbans are folded in che deeQ flat-rimmed shape 
known as the Decean !l^ahman turban. En^ish cotton waist- 
cloths are largely used. Vaistcloths of white silk, bordered with 
red and other colours, are brought from ShAh&pur ne;ir Belgaum and 
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* from Sl-adagf^in Dhdrwar. Litydia or woincn^s robes^ generally of 
cotton bordered with silk, conv 3 from Poona, Sbolii-pur, Alimadabad, 

. and rarely frotn Bnrhdtipur. ^he ordiiiaiy*' siz6® of a woman’s robe 
dr luydi is from fifteen to eigbteep cubits long by two to two and 
a haif cubits broad, and the richer the wearer the fuller is her 
robe. Smaller robes, f(^ 5 teen*to sixteen cubits long and two to 
two and a talf broad, are worn by girls and by women of the lower 
glasses. The .sinaller size of robe varies in price from about 3^. to 
10.s‘. (Hs. 1 ^ Or) and the litrger-sized tobo from 8s. to £2 (Ra, 4- 
Rs. 2o). I'lie shoes used in the di.strict arc mostly made by Deccan 
sluxiiniikei l', who bring them for sale, some of them also settling 
in the di.^lrict for few days and making shoes. Pearls of small 
value; Ijotli false and rea-l, ure sold by wandering dealers, most of 
them Jhuubay Rohorasw All classes buy pearls, the lower classes 
mostly false onps. 

Of late ycar.s tfeere has been a gradual but marked increase in the 
import of beams and planks of Maly.biir ieak) paint, mortar, glass 
and porcolfttii,Y‘ountry aii/1 foreign £»f)irits, calico'j European good®, 
^ find woollen cloth for coats and jackets. Glass, porcelain, calico, 
woollen cloth and other European articles are used by the middle 
and upp^or classes, chielly by Bnthinans and Prabhus. 

* The chief Exroin\s are : 1'imber, vic*cj, van\ jjulse, cocoanuts, 

beteliiutf^ salt, fowls, dricA iisli, and firewood. There arc seldom 
niidTHonien, the e.\])orter gorjcrally buys from the prf)ducei\ The 
exporter •is" Qtit her an independent liJeal •dcjale^r, or tho partner or 
agent in a firm in the ])T^lC^^;to wliich Iho exports aro sent. Timber 
, t.goes‘t<> 13oinbiiy tlirongh Bhatias, Vilnis, and Bombay Musalmdns ; 
rice tnhjli and other grains go both to Bombay and Ratnagiri ; to 
Bonibiiy they are sent by Bondiay traders, chiefly -tfliati^s Vanis 
and .Musalmans, and sonietiines by rich growers themselves; to 
Ratiuigiri they aro sent by Daldi Musalmdns^ and BhandAris, who 
irndo either iiidopendontly on a small scale, ‘or in partnership with 
V linis. Salt and dried fiish arc exported by petty dealers of the lower 
classes. * 

c 

As there is no railway in the district, the trade keeps to the old 
lilies of tniflic between the Sahyaclri passes and the ports. 

The sea traiTie i.s carried on ])artly by stefimers and partly by sail- 
ing vessels. Of tho local sailing craft, besides hdmhots which are 
* small onc-sailod passenger craft, ^thc chief varieties are the paddv, 
inarhr<ij gnihat, gharal*, ionly mhdngiri./plmtemdri^ Icothia, and hatelo} 
Tho only port wlieiv jnuh'tvs and small boats a.re built is Alibdg, In 
, other })orts, Kolis^Bl*aiidilri.s and sometimes Musalm^-ns bring made 
maohvds from Bombay, and sinall^ fishing canoes from Malabdr 
coast. At Antora tho Kolis sometimes build boats, of abccit a ton 
burdeft. At Alibilg the bcat-buildors*are chiefly carpenters from 
Ratn^giri and Rajapur. Tho sailors are chiefly Bhanddris, Kolis, 
and Musalmans. Mos^ of them are natives of Bombay, Ratn&giri, 


1 Details of these vessels arc given in the TLdiia Statiscical Account, Bombay 
tiozetteev, XIII. S42-353. 
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Hdj^pur, Anjanvel, Alibdg, Ba]§4r, and Janjira. Besides his food 
a sailor is paid from *8s. to 1 2#?. (Ra. 4^- Rs- 6) a rnontti in cash. A 
captain, when not tile otvner of thO|Vessel, gets twice, as Tnuch.|)ay , 
as a seaman. Sometimes The cijew and captains are^ paid for the 
voyage, but they are generally paid by the month. Sometimes, at 
the end of every year, the present -of a turban or from^l2i;. to 
(Rs. t)-Rs. 7) in cash is given to each sartor, and something morOr 
to the captain. It is not usual for s,]ii])owners "Ct) provide thein*-- 
seamen with liquor and ttubacco. Tiro crow ol.a-sliip of four to 
five tons is a cai)tain and four or live men ; (*f a sln['-ol ten to twelve 
lens, six to eight* men ; and of a vessel of i wonty-livc ;ioris, from 
eight to ten men. In 1880-81, 5275 loaded vessVls of*2d,6l2 tons 
and 5665 empty vessels of 49,loS tons enU'ved the three Kolilba 
customs divisions of Rajpuri, Alibag, and* vsaiik>hi. In tl>p jsame 
year 7358 loaded vessels of 02,819 tons and 1 127 empty vessels of 
8293 tons wore cleared out of ibeso divisions. details are : 
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1 (ill 
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17. OS.*) 

26«U 

10, Wi*. 
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jtr>52 

S&jikBhi 
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13,fjl«j 

1 


3i>S7 
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1 ♦ .1 

!*'* 


2627 


Total ... 

3:i75 

'Vj ,(*.12 

( .•'idil.') 

1 • 

IT 

• (Jj.sh) 

1 1427 

^•293 


Alibilg haa two lifi'-boats called llie Bhavani and th(3 Allen 
Sbuttlowortii. ■ The Bhavani was b*i-onglit to Allbiig in JJiily J867, 
and the Allen Shuttleworth in June 1867. 'J'lio Allen »S buttle- 
worth, which is self-riglitiug find self-discharging, is callL-d alter the 
present Conscrval^jr of hWcsls in the JN’orlhern Ih vision, who, in 
1866, 1867, and 1868, helped in saving iqjwards f)!' a hundred lives. 
The life-boats can hold from thirty to fifty men jijul are fair sailers, 
but having no depth of keel they cannot go very close to the wdnd. 
Before the opening of the Suez Canal, when the cvnise of most of 
the vessels was froffl^hwisouth, tlic Alibag creek was not uncommonly 
taken for the mouth of the liombay harbour. Iliis is still' (1S82) 
occasionally the case, and, during the stormy months of the 
south-west monsoon, signal guns arc kept loaded in the Kolaba fort 
to warn vessels off the coast. There wore thirteen wrecks between 
1857 and 1867, and fluring the last twofvc years there Ifiave been eight 
including EUz^betlf in 1874.^ JGach lifcj-boat is inannod by a Koli 
captaim who i^ permanently employed, and ten Koliseainnn who are 
engage for the rains. Of the crew four, in turns, remain *on the 
look-out in the fort and hoist a flag whenever a Sail is in sight, and 
fire a gun to warn the ship and the life-boat crow if a ship comes 
dangerously near the shore. , ^ , 


On the Ist of August 1882 a Sj^anish war vessel narrowly escaped being wrecked. 

* * \ 
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Thefonly Ugrlit.-lioiise in the district stands on. the hi^hest-point of 
the island of ’Khaiidon or Kj?nery, in north Totitudo 18“ 42' 8" and 
a eaitj»lon,£yitii(lr 72° '^18' i7". Jt|Was l)iiiltjn 11807? and is an octagonal 
tnasoniy tower on tlio centre of a jiat -roofed lionse, seventy-five feet 
high from base to vane. It shows a single fixed wliilo dioptric light 
of order one^ wln'cli in cl|jar wc;»llier is visible for twenty miles from 
•the eJeeb ol^n sliip. '.riie height of the centre oC the lantern above 
*"diigL water is TRl feet, ami its area of illumination is 225° of the 
horizon. A fiag staLTj 20t) fia^t high, staiftls north-east by north from 
the light to\vei-.» 

The thii't tien ])orj,s of the district, arc for customs purposes grouped 
under lour division.^, Alibag, Sanbshi or 1*011, Hajpiii-i or Mdnclad, 
and 'litfjikot. Alibiig has seven ports, Alibag, Thul, Revdanda, 
Msinilva, llevas, and * llhavaniiar. The trade from Dharamtar 
appears under Ivaranja atfc the mouih*of the creek in Thana. The 
Revdnnda. returns include tin; Iradd of Rolia at tlie top of the 
Jtevdanda creek. Under S;iid<sln or IVivare two ports, Antora the 
port of l\*.i rtn the lVn.cn ck^ ajid* Abigolhna at the head of the 
• "Revas creek or Amba river. Ifa jpuri h^cs one port MAndfid, wliicb for 
CBsloms ]nivposes is known as ^rallvLiidi or tho Tal creek. Ihlnkot, 
besides. Mabapra.l ami Raiirleii’i jiorts, inelndos tlso trade 

bf tho throe K<»ljiba ports <'m the S.'iNiii'i, (ifiodegaon, Dasiraon, and 
hlahad. .Astlio trade (d tlu'se ports is lud include!! in tho AlibAg 
cusiyiiis division, the <hdails are umlei* Ghodogeoii, Dasgaon, 

and Alal^jUl in Plaees oF !nt(‘l•(^-^l , Dffring the eight yc'ars ending 
188J-S2 tlielolal salueur Uie sea.-i rade averaged £285,0 i(), of which 
• .LlSf>,(»08 ’^Nore i'X])(u*ts a.ml V I 1 s wt've iiiipf»rts. Tho total value 
of go(»f!s fell I'ro’ii L27s,r»70 in l.s7 1-75 to £215,100 in 1875-7(>, and 
re.-e to £557, 0o2 in 187S-70. Ji. again lelJ to £28i,f!*?i2 in 1880-81 
ami again rose to L2t)8,07() in 1 SSI -82. 


The followine’ statement- gi^es tlio details ^of tho Kolaba ports, 
exclusivi, of Dliaraintar, (Ihodi-gaon, Dasgadn, and Mahad : 

Kohiha St (I Troth' ( Jiij Ports lS7/f-1SS1. 


1 

Drvi 

fH»N. 

1 

! 

• 



EM’IiKIH. 




I'OKT.". 1 

U-T.-. 10 

1^70 77 ' 

n'7r-7.'<. 

j 

lb7jS-70. 1 
4 

X. 

15,470 

I0,2S1 

.57,085 

7422 

If 79-80. 

1880-81. 1 

1881-82. 

•*'i 

1 

^ i 

• 

Alibii!; .. 

Tlial 

la \ rl iiida 

■ I 

lie, as 1.. 

V : t ' 

• ;!ii.-* '7 

, I 

^ 1 
HJ.’V 

41 l<) 1 

10 , ■•so 

1.1, J 13 
iMiriO 

£ 

0086 

7200 

48,t74 

7352 

10.028 

'.e 

742.5 

4762 

31,f.79 

3.392 

.54.52 

£ 

20,7.57 

691.5 

37,833 

4409 

412 

1 L 

ToUl 

7ri,7?f 

V-Cbl . 


S4,I!IV 

00,308 

• 78,899 

65,610 

70,326 

s i 

A'utoni nr roil- 

7!‘. «*'•<! 

i:.,i7:5 ■ 

US, 074 S 

87,30;i 

M1.003 

49,765 


63.401 


N'-^rollina 

LS-.:ro 

1 \ : 

40/. s4 : 

44.33.’) 

40,704 

;J4,S11 

2^.500 

31,029 


• Total .. 

H7,V09 


1 os.S^s 

i:U,.r25, 

i:Jl,:i07 

84,r,76 

7.5,411 

94,520 


Talklifuli or 
Miiml.'id. 

•i>r»9.> 

n), 07 , 

ll.lf'j’ 


11,075 

12,71.8 

8700 

0613 

ee ft. t 

Total ... 



11, im) 

13.540 

11,07.7 

12,748 

l'" 8769 

9013 


1 Grand Totnl ... 

^W,274 

J3t),070 j 

20J,fiS(i 

330,t)9l 

239,468 

1 

173,223 

139,820 

174,450 


^ During ttie three yews ending 1877-78 the ox^rt and import trade of Revas was 
inc luded in the accounts of Karanja in ThcLua. 

< 
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Koldba Sea Trade ( By Porta lii74-JSSi — uontiiiued.^ • 


Divi- 



• 

1 


• 

Tiii'orts. • 

1 . 

• 

t 

• 

• 

BION. 

, Ports. 

lB74-7f>. 

1875-7C. 

lS7ii-7f 1 

1877-79 

1870-70. ! 

1970-80. _ 18S0-81. 

1881-82. 



Si' 


•c i 

* Ji * 

t 

SI • £ 

£ , 

r 

6 

il 

S 

•< 

AliM;,' ... 

Thai 

UevJiindii 

.M&tidvii 

llevas 

24,r.fti! 

27,1 ll> 
•>U' 

3n,H2a 

1 n‘(! 

.Vktj ' 
2‘<,4i0 . 
20!) 

41 J 

'.‘.•«.7 

3“' <'“• 1 ■ 
;M7 ■ 
lltil ' 

to 

4212 

A',‘, Vi 1 2 t 

4. '.1. r. 8 

• 3100 I.Sii'i 

20.183 

410';*, 

27 

401 

2f)(il) 


Total 

rj7,7<M 

ri.no 



OS. 7. 1 

• 


i , 7Sl 

1 

1! 
Vi i 

CO \ 

A'ntoranr Prii . 
NA/iithiJii 

.11)1 >4 

j IS, 3 10 

1 4.V2ii 

4n,*J7.s 

7 .4',* 

.Ss.70? 

•i.i'S 

3.' 10. ■ 
8.'' ‘ J ■ 
_t-. . 

1 1 
11 iJ-J.rn ' 
lo.i:.l ■ 7777 

■ 

! 

f :;f..i72 

' HM.', 

Total . 

.sri,on» 

' 22,K|.0 

jZ^H 


17.077 

IT.ll'-'i I't. 1" 

::vi*i7 

11 

m 

1 

Taliiklij'uli <ir 

AIAiKirul 

Tilt ill ... 

vao 

T'-'i 

1. 

lj;» 

i • i.ii.s 

' 17..1 

.A_-" ' ' 

_ 

ITIi. 

• 2.'.n HI'*:' 

l;.ii 

1 

1 1 40 

1 140 

Oniml Ti.t.-il ... 

(n,4o.) 

' T.'i.iVjii 

• 

I 1 ()'',! 01 

• 

1 J -c. 

r 117...*. i 

1 

02,1' 2 

0 -,t»I7 , 


0£ till? i-lnve ciisioiiis d'visious, llii; oiLild y(?;ivs ^(Midinpi 

188l-82j Si».nlvslii liad and l\aj]>nri tlic siujillosi • 

In Alibfii^ llio t(ital valium (•£ o-u.^ls v'ni*i«‘<l ir(>m iji^ l.s7(S-7l> 

to L10o,772 in I8SU-8J^ and avn raided iu fSaidcsJ-fi it 

variod fiDin ll71>^7()r) in ^ |."^•7T'^ to <-.7<>, 107 in 18V^-.70, and 
averagcnl JLlo8,078; and in m v^rit^l fVoni* tir;,o07 in 

1877-78 to £10, :Vi:) in |S7 I - 7:», aiid a ‘•i-a^^vd Lli>,1.27. Oi ,1141^^^10 
tlio total iivorago value el geoils in Aldnig, i77,l67 uei-(‘ c^'poi'ts 
and £5 7, die ^eri? inj[ic»rts; of £ld8^()7S tlje avcn-nofi; val :e of g'joda 
in Saukshi £07,508 wero ox])(.)rts and £11,080 AeTo iin]*)rts ; and 
of £12,427 the average value of goods in Hiljpuri, £10,002 were 
exports and £1495 woj^eciinports : 

• 

• Kolaba S’’a Trade ( Ihf Dfrhtoua), 


Division. 


i-n 7.7. 

" ! 


I'.-. 76. 


• 

1876-77. 

1 

KkIiih'I-. 

Miipi.r!*- j 

Total. 


[iii}»ort'. 

il 

ffxpui f*. ‘lilipoi Is 

'I'otal. 


'£ ! 

.11 1 

C 

C 

C 

C 

j; 


■e 

Allti&f; 

70,770 

57,702 1 


T2.SII1 

.'•l.llu 

i2t,--’n 

SI, '1*2:! 

f.9..‘22 

141.4-15 

S&nkahi or Pc‘n 

97,000 

3.s'Jl2 

i:t’.,S21 

”.|i J 

22.8 1:. 

7'M«'7 

Iii8,s.'.8 

4r.v_7 


Rjljpiirj or MTliidfld .. 

o 

fl.^0,* 


10, «2i 

!o, i' 7 

123.-. 


1 


1*2, .744 

Total 

184.274 

• 

9 1,1' 15 

27^,♦>7^» 

130,070^ 

7..,,52«t 


2'M4>8't : h'.s 

310,674 



_• 







D^yosos. • 

r • 

1977-7S. 



1878-79. 


1 

1 

’ .“'ri) so. 

' • 

1 til porn. 


.Kxports 'riii)iiirt>» 

Total. 

KNIHirtH 

1 

! Total. 

• 

pKxports 

' ToLal. 

• 

* 


£ 


! 

I C ^ £ 

«ii,771 ! ifi-i.n;? 

X 


1 

1 ^ 

Alibilff 

84,017 i 6.3,448 

148 Oflr, 

96,396 

78,890 


133,158 

S&nksbl or Pen 


48,180 

170, 7or. 

131,397 

47.077 

178,17! 

i84,576 

47,706 

132,371 

m^puri or M&nd&d .| 13,540 

1758 

15,307 

11,075 

1716 

13.:i01 

12,748 

^ 2344 

1 15,0b2 

Total ...! 229.691 

113,386 

1 &3,077 

i 

239,468 

117,564 

1 

357,032 

176,223 

106,398 

282,621 
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V.oldha Trade ( By DlcWiom)^ 1 ^ 8 ] ~~ continued. 


isHi-ija. 


uivwroN. 

Kxpiirt'. j Imports } 'Total. ;K\i 

l/iHMH-t‘>.j Total. {Exports, 


1*0 tal. 


£ 1 X 1 £ 1 .£ , 

1 £ 1 « 

£ 

£ 

£** 

Alib&ff ... 

r».'i,ojo 1 iOf>,77i . 7«t,:{-2fjj 

7r..‘i4i 1 40,:} IS ! 11& 7ri<j i »4,^rji> | 
l«s2V lo.-tsi ' 0013 1 

5:i,ysi 1 124,107 

617,342 

401,140 

1,078, 4 88| 

SiLnkshi or r«-n 

! :J8,6a7 1 M.S,207 

700,768 

338,041 

1.100,420 

^HAjpiiri or Mfwul.ld 

1140 !' 10,703 

B7.4.V. 

11,050 

00,414 

T.it.il 

, i74,4:.i» ! 


ir.T'"”' 

! 

Sol .740 i 

! 1 

■2,287,331 j 


'J’he Alil)nij;' c‘X[)()rU iiio ric*o husked .^^iiid cloaiied, fael, 

stoLies, lisii,* vei^i'tjihles, sn^arcano^ charcoal, wood, liidos, gram, 
ill, hoinp lo Ihnnhay ; •iisli, oil, \vh(3ar., onions, miicf, and ndckiii 
to si'V.onil Konkan ])ottls; cloaiU‘d rice and dried-fisli to Bilnkot, 
Aiijan v(*l, and •l;iynl.*i])in‘ in Ratnagiw. 'I'he rico is tlie ])roduce of 
Navgaon and oi^hor villjigf‘.s in the rjciglibourhood. The fish are 
hrotighl by thciMColis from Thcrouda, Thai, and Revdanda. ’J'ho 
wood is l)og"ht nl. Government ^auclTous 'hi the forests near 
•Rovdanda. 'fiio imporis iivo nioliissc's, cocoaiuits, groundnut's, 
turinorie, chillies, corisiiuh'r s(‘cd, to})tu*(‘o, .s7/e7a7)j/ bark, and cc»ir from 
iltatn?igiri and Kolaba ; piiNo, gram, sng;M*, potatoes, clotli, brass, 
t'opper,*tobacco, date's, slat i<mciy, and (’l)i)ai\vare from Bombay, aud 
date-palm mats Fi-oin Umbargaoji. 'i'ho traders are Giijardfc and 
MiU'vvar V finis, Ihnnbay iMtjnans, (bjjardt Maclihis, and Ratnagiri 
Bliand^^ris.^ The Gnjaral Machliis rai;f;y goods in their own or in hired 
vessels^ lincl May From J^^bviiarv to May. * 'J’lic? Ratnagiri Bliaiiddris 
di'al ill fu<‘l and frjfn Octoixn* (ill May. The Gujarat and 

Ifiirwifr AVini traders are wealfcliy. 1’he l^>haiidaris gonerally tra*dc on 
])orrowed capital. Tlio crali that visit Alibiig arc 
hati'l.ifi, j/finfi iudrlSf and ktdhid*, Pnddr.s and hnivhia of ten lo 100 
tons eouK? from l,h>ml)ay, Malabar, Kochin, llahsiin, Jiifaraf>sid, Diu, 
Biilsar, Daman, and (ioa. Tho liombay pps^scmger-stcamers which 
call at Alibag are c;}' fifty to 200 i<ms. At neap-tides vessels of ten 
ions and ai spring-lrth's ves-ely of oigldy tons can be Jiioored near 
the Alib.-ig landivg. 

The ehiet exports from Thai ' ro husked and cloaned rice and fish 
sent lo^Bonibay'and the Konkan ])orts. The iinjiorts arc oil, cloth, 
gram, rf^p iked r.dilei, wli('a.t, chillies, dates, liTI^rs^es, sugar, and dry 
dales from lhanbnyj ad Id, curia iuKt so(m1, mug, and hemp from 
Bhiwndi and ranvi'l ; and fuel, liyinp, and shomhi bark from Rdtikot, 
The traders arc* Ih-ihmans, (in jurat and Marwdr Vdnis, and Kolis, 
aud tlie vessi'l^s vih^inglrls ami ijuv'/nah of ten to twelve tons. 

The articles c^fjioriod from Rovdanda a^e produced chiefly in 
Revdanda, Chanl, Rainraj, a.iul Sther nei glib our ing vill/iges. They 
are cleaned rice, fuel, leather, live stock, vegetablesj--^ horns, 
betelnnts, and brooms sent, to Bombay; varij ndchni, and cocoanuts 
sent to Anjanvel in Ratnagiri and Jilfarabad in South Kathiawar; 
and cocoanuts, firewood, and brooms sent to Panvel. The imports 
are cloth, clarified ‘butter, sugar, almouds, date?:, copper sheets, tin, 
lead, pap^r, and umbrellas from Bombay; and onions, potatoes, 
shemhi bark, itdid, coriander seed, and Aillies from .Habsan, Bankofc, 
and Bhiwndi. These are imported partly for local use and 
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p^tly 'fqr export to Bolia. Moat o£ the tradera are ^ocal ^dnia, 
JSralimanB, Mard.tb4^ Kolis, and Bhandaris. The* vessels that 
frequent the port madivas, haldvs, and hateliU oj twenty-fiVo 
to thirty tons, pfeafewiaris of forty^ to fifty tons, and small steam-* 
bolts of fifty to L50 tons. At spring-tides ships of 100 to 400 tons 
can moor in tho Cheul harbour. . 

The ejeports from Mandva and Revas aro Ausked ap(1 cleaned rice, * 
sugarcane, fuel, mangoes, and hemp to Bombay ; and cleaned rice, 
tamarind pods, and bones*to the Kcfrfkan port«. “ IMie Mandva 
imports are fuel, gram, wheat, iron, coir-ropes, and cocoaniil-oil 
f)‘(aa Bombay ; toliacco, hemp, and bones from Autora fyiS ^libag ; 
and rice-husk from Bhiwndi. The Revas imports are molasses, cocoa- 
kernel, and turmeric from Vijaydurg; gra'^s, sugar, oil, grapoi},*^!^)!!, 
and perfumery from Bombay; and .s/tcndii bark, hernp, cocewnuts, 
and betolnuts from the Konkan*ports. Most of the traders aro local 
Brahmans, Marathas, Kolis, Bhfandaris, and Miisalmiins. 

Tho exports from .^tora and Nagothma arc husked and cleaned 
rioo, ndchni, and vari sent to other Konkai;^ ports; Itiisked and 
cleaned, wood, charcoal, hay, »nd leather to Bombay ; cloancMl rice to* 
Broach, Surat, audThana ; and salt, wheat, molasses, potatoes, chillier, 
and onions to Rovdanda and Alibjig. These exports aro . chietl 3 l 
produced in the division *and in some parts of Poona. I’lio imports 
aro sugar, clarified butter, dry dates, coepanuts, cloth, iroi^, C()j)per, 
brass, corn, aiud fish fi’om Ilcmbny ; lime, fisli, tobacco, betalTnit, 
coir, and molasses from. Ihidnagisa ; plantains, cocoaiiiits, and 
Rugjircaiie from Bassein, Agiishi, and Mjthini ; gunny-bags from 
Kalyan ; rice and pulse husk, and cottoll-soods from j^invol ;*aiid I 
moha berries from Surat. IWt of the import is used locafly and 
part finds it# way to ikiona. The# traders arc^ MarwjJr Vanis, 
Prabhns, Sheuvis, Brahmans, Bhaudai-is, Khojas, and iriisalmans. 
The trade has of late declined owing to the compotilion of railways 
and steamers. Tho craft that visit A ntum and agotjiua are inachrdff 
of three to eight tofts from Riljpuri, Ratmlgiri, Malvan, Aiibdg, and 
Thai, undpadavs of ten to twenty-five tons from Bombay. Passenger- 
steamers of 150 to 1 75 tons touch at the Dharamteir pier, ten miles 
from the mouth of the Ndgothna creek. ^ 

The exports froiWEai creek or Manddid are myrobalans^ coarse 
cloth, rice, mustard seed, tobacco, and live stock. Tho iinports 
are cloth, drugs, cocoanuts, iron, coffee, fish, bctolnut, spices, sugar, 
and tobacco. The traders are Bhandaris and Musalmans, most 
of whom are men of capital. None of them J) 0 long to Mandad 
or the neighbouring-villages. They stay in Mandad from November 
till the end of May. A iirisk timbej’-trade has sprung up in Mdiidad, 
since rules^or pre'&erving the forests have been enforced in Habsan, 
Machnj^ and oftor vessels of, fifty to 125 tons from Bombay, I^absan, 
Goa, and Balsdr visit this port, anchoring from fifty to seventy feet 
from the landing-place. Vessels of thirty to seventy tons can reach 
the landing at spring-tides. * 

The following ststement gives for 1880-81 thd'^lue of most of 
the articles of export aud^ import. Of £92,162 the f value of 
mportsr, the chief articles are piecegoodB valued at £19,602 brought 
B 653-rt . • ' 
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fromc BomV^,ay ; sugar and molasses valued at £9608^ brought from 
Bombay and Ratndgiri; to]3acco valued at* £7138 brought from 
itombny an<? Katu&givi ; and liquor valued at'^^CGSS, from the Uran 
'distilleries. Of £139,820^ the vp.lue of exports, the chief * articles 
are rice husked and cleaned valued at £83,970, sent to Bombay, 
Surat, Broach, and Thana ; pulse valued at £5253 from the Deccan 
districts to Bombay and Ratn^giri ; charcoal valued at £3162 to 
^ Bombay \ and '"fish valuod^at £3120 chiefly to Batn^giri. 

• « Ki^^a Sra Tradt^ \'880-Sl. 


f f 

liiiportN. 

Exports. 

Ahticlrs. . 

IiiiliortB. 

Exports. 

IJveHtqrk 

Chiu-(.‘oiu 

Coir ' 

Cotton (raw) 

,, twist and yafn 

Ciccufroods ... ..rt ... 

Dyes and drills 

Cncioaiiuts 

Spicea and fruits 

Kitic (hiiskod)*. 

„ (unhuskud) 

Pulau 

junior ^rain 

£ . 
no 

t 

328 

12 
2K) 
10,1)02 
18.3.'> 
2204 
700#i 
ll-V? ! 
.W2 

3S54 

£ 

SJ2 

31ti2 

20 

241 

12 

190 

97.3 

1.382 

V-3^ 

00,(107 

17,Hi:3 

r)2.'>3 

4(K)2 

Ilomp 

Hidea 

Spirits and liquors 

Cd and oil-seeds 

Clarified butter 

Kfth 

Salt p. 

.Sui^ar &|}d molasses 

Tobtti’CO .. * t.. 

Timber 

Mik^^ellaneous 

£ 

2470 
143 
0033 
3171 
1704 
2704 
784 
9608 
7138 
, 1006 
10,410 

£ 

101 

2108 

■"712 

6.33 

3120 

"411 

1535 

ins 

2R,S10 

Total 

03,163 

139,820 


The crafts and industries of Kolaba are only of local consequence. 
The chief crafts are working in iron, copper, “gold and silver 
the, weaving of gold tliroail and silk and wool, pottery, wood- work, 
palm-juica tapping, salt making, fi.shi5.ig, dyeing, and shoemaking. 

Copper and brass i^orl' goe.s on in all market towns, Pen, 
N.'lgotlina, lioha, Ashtaim, Thai, Nizanipur, Ghodegaon, Alibdg, 
Bovdauda, and Mahad, and in some country toTj^ns and large 
villages. ^ The workers are Kasars by caste, of whom not more than 
200 families work in copper and bras.s, and none of them on a large 
scale. Kdsars sometimes make pots from ^copper, brass, and tin 
sheets brought from Bombay, and sometimes retail. pots bought 
readymade in Bombay. ^J^hey seldom have capital, •and in order 
to bny tho copper ‘and bmss have to borrow from moneylenders. 
Tbo craftsmen Vho bring the copper and brass sometimes have 
workmen undei\ them, but they generally work the metal into shape 
with their own hands. None of tho KolAljjJji^sswork is of special 
value, c nor are the wares in steady demand. Kas^rs work from 
morning to night, except three or four hours spent in taking 
meals and in rest. They keep ail ordinary Hindu 'holidays, and rest 
on the last day in every Hindu lunar month '^Jhen work is forbidden. 
Women and 4chil(fncn help hy blowing the bellows. The average 
yearly earnings* of a coppersmith amount to about £10 (Bs. 100). 
Besides what he sells in his village, the coppersmith generally 
carriqp his wares for sale to market towns and villages.^ .J^ol&ba 
brassware rarely leaves the district. The price of copper varies from 
7J^d. to lOJd. (5 as,-! as.) the sher. Coppersmiths are said not to 
be so well off as formerly. Very few of them have capital, and as 
they have nothing to pledge for the money tjiey borrow, they have 
to pay su(gh high interest as to leave little margin of profit. 

There are two sub-divisioqa of the KAsfir caste, whose name is the 
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same^ btit whose occupations are different. One branoh woi^ks in 
copper and brass, the dther deals in bracplets of coloarecF glass^ either 
made by themselves #r brought from BombayJ Pcona, mnd Vdi* in 
S&t&ra. 

Olass-bangles are made at B^jivli in Mahdd. The work is 
carried on by eight men of the Bsinghd-K^sdr caste. G^-een glass 
is brought from Bombay^ and mixed with pieces of copper to deepen ' 
the shade of green. It is then laid on ^^n earthen platter or parol 
and melted in a furnace. • A round Sipcring iibn’ rod is swiftly 
turned by the left hand in the melted glass. 'Fhe* glass sticks to 
the rod, and, by beating it with a second thiii rod IpmtL ih the 
right hand, it is somewhat hardened, umdo to loosen its hold on 
the rod, and given a roughly circular forin. Tins rough hangFo is 
afterwards placed on a pear-shaped earthen irfould, whi(;h is spfiil by 
the loft hand, and, with the help of the thin rod in tJ^e right liand, 
is shaped into a bangle.^ Thesef bangles arc brittle l)roaking readily 
if struck against anything hurd. They are made only in the months 
oi •Shravo/Yb (July - August) and PloilijiLn (March- i 1)5 when the 
makers who are husVandiiioii are free from field work. During * 
those two months ever;y banglo-niaker prepares about fifty-six 
pounds (2 of banjjles. The cost of making 100 bangles isj 

(4 as.)/ and they are sold at the rate of l^d. (IJ as.) the’ 
hundred or la, (Rs. 3i^) the Yoon. The bangles are worn by Hindu 
and Musalman women. Tlie bangle-makers earn about l^.«6rZ. 
(12 as.) from oiio mmi of brmglos or about 3s. (Rs. LJjtfor the 
season^s work. The banglc-makors m’o po«r, the demand being 
small owing to Chinese competition. • • 

Gold and s^ver v/ork goes on in all but very small villages and 
especially in market towns. The craftsmen are Sonars, gof whom 
not more than 300 families earn their living as goldsmiths. Besides 
in gold and silver Sonars work in pearls, gems, brass, and tin. The 
raw silver and gold are brought by people who wish to have them 
made into ormamentS. The Son«lrs work the metal and are paid 
partly by the weight of the metal workedfand partly by the style of 
ornament made. Pew Sonars are men of capital and ready articles 
are rarely offered for sale. Few of them live on wh^t they earn as 
gold and silver of them own some land, though they 

seldom work in it. Some wealthy goldsmiths have forsakeif their 
hereditary craft for moneyleuJing, and some both lend money 
and work as goldsmiths. The golds^mith^s business is most active 
in the marriage and hirvest seasons. Sou&rs generally work from 
• six to ten in the mprning and from .two to £ix in^ the evening. 
They receive no help from their women and children, except in 
blowing th^bello^. The average earnings are trifling, not above 
£10;(«BiVf 100) a year. Son&rs are not a prosperous class, ani^ they 
have no trade organization. ' • 

Gold thread»and silk weaving are carried on only in the Alibag 
sub-division, mostly in Alibdg town and at^Ghoul and Bevdandn, 

1 The details axo : Glai», one $h^r^ one anndi ; cepper one arina; fuA one anna; 
wages of two men for about an hour one anna. 

• I 
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Tho f^orkeM are Salis, of whom not more than fifteen^ families 
ar^ employed as weavers, , They make^ ends of turbans^ silk 

• ^wu^tcloths 6v dinaer-fclotho, waistcloth^^dg^n^, tassels, and giirdles. 
‘They also string ornaments of gold and silver on silk-6ord. The 
tools of tlio lievdanda silk-weaver are the g&Aa or hand-whhel 
for unraveling the raw silk, costing Ss, (Es. 1 J) ; the pitdd a little 

^ piece of wood^ ^with a ftandlo on which the raw silk is rolled in 
■^small quantities o£E the hak«d-wheel, costing 9d. (6 as.); the rohol or 
spinning machine^, costing Jfei (Rs. 10) ; *the ada or frame sot with 
pegs upon which Iho silk is drawn ofE from the spinning machine, 
costmV',1'6;^. (Rs. 5) ; the mag or loom, costing £1 (Rs. 10) ; two 
large brass vessel a for colouring the silk, costing £1 (Rs. 10) ; and 
gi’infiivg-8 tones for colours, 4s. (Rs. 2), the value of the tools 
and ‘appliances amounting in all to about £4 (Es. 40). After the silk 
thread has bceji drawn off the ada, if is boiled in water containing 
the impure carUuiate of soda, and then washed in fresh water and 
afterwards soaked in alum and pressed^ It is taken out next day 
and put iiic thy colouring xnatCbr. tTho colours “used are crimstm, 
■ -yellow, and green. The silk is brought, from Bombay. The workers 

* are not generally men of capital ; they buy the silk and gold thread 
jwith borrowed money and work them up. The industry is on a 
•small scale, and no labourers arc employed.' The silks are in steady 
demand.^ The weavers work tor nearly nine houih a day and keep 
thaprdinary Hindu holidays. The women and clnldb-on help in the 
reeling sorting of tho silk. Tha cloth is largely bought by 
local high-chste Hindus, and in the cold season by people from 

‘ Tliana and Basseiii. Thtftr busiest season is from December to 
April.* The prices of dinner-cloths or piidmhars vary from £1 to 
£5 (Rs. 10- Rs. 50), or oven jnorc according to th6 quality and 
quantity *of tho silk, tho fineness of tho article, and the demand. 
The craft is not flourishing as imported silks can be had cheaper 
and bettor. Besides dealing in silk Salis m&ke tho coloured paper 
ornaments, which a.ro used at weddings by low-clasu Hindus for 
festoons and garlands. Scyne of thorn also sell snuff and prepare ink. 


The handlooiA weaving of cotton cloth is carried on in MAngaon 
and Mahad, anc^a little in Alibag whore a few weavers have recently 
settled^ from Sangameshvar in Ratnagiri jyui*three looms are at 
present (1882) at work. Tho workers are Sfilis, of whom not more 
than thirty families earn their living by weaving. . They weave 
the rough robes and waist cloths •which are worn by the lower classes. 
Almost all the yarn is brought from Bombay. Few handloom 
weavers hav^ capital. Most buy their materials with borrowed 
money. The demand for their cloth is steady. The weavers work 
for eight or nine hours a day and keep the ol-dinaVy Hintlu holidays. 
Their^ women and children help in the work. • Their'werage 
earnings are verjt small, perhaps about £5 (Rs. 50) a year. They 
have no trade organization. ^ ; 


Wool working is rafried on at MApgaon, Malgaon, and Afibdg in 
the Alibdg subwdlVision, and at Roha. The workers are Dhangars 
ffoiu the Deccan, of whom about 100 families earn thoir living by 
blanket-making. They ha ve^ looms niud weave coarse blankets, some 
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with the wool of their own flocks and others with^ool brought 
from the Deccan. ' ^he yool is boughjb either with their own or f^ith 
borrowed money, ^’he d^and for their blankets ifl so great that, * 
though they work for eight o»nine hours a day during the whdo 
year, they are unable to supply the demand and aro forced to bring 
blankets from above the Sahyddris.* Their average yo^rly oamings 
amount to about £12 10s. (tts. 125). Tlfe craft is. flourishing. Ifl 
Mdngaon. and Mahad, some Sangars or weaving Dhangars are 
engaged in making blaifkets which Hhey sell fb local merchants. 
The blankets vary in price from Is. to 2s. (8 as, - Re. 1)^ according 
to texture and thcquafity of the.wool. Their a^erago earnings 
vary from Qd, to Dd. (4 as. - 6 as.). Most of them have money or 
credit enough to buy the wool they use and keep some roadymado 
blankets in store. 

Rangaris or dyers found ^in towns dye turbans/ scarfs, women^s 
robes, and shawls. They work during the fair* season only, but, 
at times, both by night and day when there is inu^i demand. Their 
women and children help. 'They are paid from Gl?. tb 10s. (4 as.- 
Rs. 5) a piece* Their dydfe are kusumba, pacing wood, lemon^.. 
amhosldy and khal paste which they bring from Bombay. As work- 
men they aro honest byt unskilful. There are no calico-printers tn 
the district, 

• 

Tottery is made in almost every village and largely in .most 
market towns. The workers are Kintibhars, of whom nol) less 
than 500 families earn their living as i)otters. They^are* generally 

S oor, many of them eking out a living^by tilling land as tcyiants* 
Ixcept that in a few c.ases they have to pay a tax to the» owner^ • 
of the land Jor the earth they use, potters require no capital. Tho 
demand is geflerally steady and in May it is brisk. Th(V%vomen and 
children help by fetching and pounding the earth, mixing it with 
water, and by carrying the pots to market. Tho lower classes buy 
earthenware for stjpring water and grain and even for cooking, and 
the higher blasses for keeping milk. Earthen ppts are aometimcis sent 
to Bombay Tor sale, Froui Alibag and Ten bficks and tiles are 
largely exported to Bombay and Janjira. The firm clay of Mapgacm 
in Alib4g has attracted a large colony of pottersj who supply the 
whole of the Alib% sujp-division. 

Tailors or Shimpis are fomid in every town and large village, 
but, except two merchants in Roha and throe in Mahdd, few keeiv 
shops and sell cloth. • They earn their living** as tailors and are fairly 
paid. The work is steady. The women and children help the men 
m sewing. The dfverage yearly earnings of*a^Sfiimpi vary from 
£8 to £1^ (Rs. 80- B^. 100). llie craft is fairly prosporous ; it has 
no tr^o orgajiiization. 

Wood -working is earned on in every town* and largo^^illage. 
The workers are carpenters who are Md.lis, Beni-Israels, Native 
Christians, *Mar4th4s, and Gutch MusUlmdins. Tho wood is 
supplied by the people who want arricles madij^. A few Sutfirs 
keep shops, but most work for wages. Their work^ steady and 
brisk during the house-bifllding season, that is bfitween Oatober 
and June. «The men work nearly ten hours a day ; the women and 
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childrecr add nothing to the family earnings. Besides making field 
tool^ some carpenters make expellent boxes^ ch&irsj and cupboards. 
"Toys, •cradles^ dnmb^bolts^ pegs^ bedsteads^ xAeasures, and chessmen^ 
after supplying local wants^ find a rpady sale in Bombay. 

Iron work is carried on by Lohars in towns and large villages. 
A few have shops and keep a stdek of field tools^ spades^ sickles, 
abd spoons. But^. most work up metal brought to them by their 
enstomors. Loh^lrs have almost ceased to make razors, knives, 
and other fine articles which ^are now imported from Europe. A 
blaclvsmij,ji^^ work is steady during the house-building season 
(October"- Jun^), wdipn they make . nails and other iron articles. 
A blacksmith workc nearly ten hours a day. The women and 
children help in blowing the bellows. The craft is not flourishing 
as readymade articles arc obtained at cheaper rates. Some Beiii- 
Israel families work as blacksmiths, especially in the Alib% and 
Roha sub-divisionif. • 

Palm-tapping is, carried on in ^he gardcff villageg of Alibdg and in 
jijow villages ii/jloha and.Nagothna.* The tappers are Bhanddrisof 

• whom more than 1000 families used to live by tapping, but, owing to 
the change in the excise system, not more than 100 families are now 
eiiiploycd. They tap cocoa-palms, wild paligs or bhei'llm/nls^ and 
fan-leaf or brab-palms. The Bhandaris either own the trees themselves 
or hire thotn from others. ^Clie chief instrnmont used in tapping is a 
heavy •broad-bladed knife. Labourers are sometimes eifiployed who 
are paid 0cZ.*(4 as,) a day. U^ho woi^ i.^ steady throughout the 
year. ^ They tap thrice a in the early morning, in the afternoon, 

• nnd in yiic evening, and on each occasion take from one to three 
hours according to the number of trees they have to tjjp. Women 
.and childrezi take no part in the tapping. The palm-juioe is sold to 
the liquor-contractor at 7^•. (lis. 3^) a gallon. 

• Salt was formerly made in Alibdg, Pen, q^nd Roha. In 1874 all 
the salt-works or cUjars in Alibagand Roha were qfosed, and, except 
the Ashtami d<jar whujb is too rocky for tillage, most of the Alibdg 
salt-pans have begn turned *into rice fields. Jn three places in 
Roha aud in six in Alibag salt was naturally produced, but 

• earth mounds wcA'o raised, the inlets of the sea stopped, and the 
whole salt produce destroyed. To the west q£ Pm and to the north 
of Dharamtar thirty-four salt-pans, vs^rying from five to 125 acres, 

stretch about three miles broad from Dharamtar to the mouth of 
the Amba. Yashi, which includes several h^'inlets, is the most 
important of the salt* villages, and is reached hj a fine broad road 
which branebef from* the Dharamtar road about a mile and a half 
from Pen. After feaving Yashi the road tufns east to^Kdne, the 
distance from the Dharamtar road to Kdne being five miles. Next 
to Vdslii, the most important villages are Shirki, Yadav, Ka^ and 
Odhangi. The thftty-four works are arranged in eight groups. 
They include 4614 pan^, which cover an area of 15 acres and 
have 350 owners. ^ In 1880-81, these works yielded 598,083 mtms 
or 22,1 51 tons of^ salt, on which Government realised an excise 
duty of £106,731 (Rs. 10,87,310). Most^of the salt-pans are owned 
by Brdhmans and Frabhus. The owners do not make the salt. 
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but let the pans .to Agris. .The rent varies fronr a h&U to a 
fourth of the net 'produce. At the , beginning of fhe fair season 
the makers pre|ia^e th^ salt-pans .or Kundis by beating t]][e* 
earth 'with a flat plank until th^ ground is hard and water-tight. 
The salt-making season lasts from March till June. During 
this season the pans are filled with soa^watcr from channel cut 
from the nearest creek. The supply is^ regulate by opening oP 
closing the channel. The water is then loft from ton to fifteen days 
to evaporate. When the water has di^i^d salt crystals romuin, whicli 
are gathered in small heaps on the edge of Iho* pan. Next day 
these small heaps are gathered^ into largo heaps auc^^p|ju;ed on a 
raised platform. During the season a pan generally yields five 
crops of salt. * • 

When a dealer wants to buy salt he goes to the pans, chooses 
what he likes, and settles the rates with the pan-ovrncr or shilofri. 
Au application is signed by the buyer andtlio seller and forwarded 
totho salt-duty collector,# where it is registered, ^liere the duty is 
calculated and wh&n the duty is paidTaporipit is issm/d. 'This permit 
is taken to the head clerk ofrthe work, where the salt is weighed b^. 
the clerk and a peon. It is next packed in small bags, and the bags 
are marked with red numbers. Those going inland are examined 
by the superintendent at Khacharkhiud toll, a mile east of Pen, 
Boats laden 'vfith salt are examined^ immediately after leaving 
the Amba and Antora creeks, at a barge moored ofl* Karanja. •'Salt 
used to be carried loose. .Tlw> system of carrying sjltFin bags has 
proved a most oflicieiit check on simiggliiig.^ I^cn salt is nob all^ 
used locally; it is sent to Poona, Satiira, Shohliiur, Ratuagiri^^l^iana,*, 
and the Pant Sachiv^s state. 

Fishing is -carried on in all seif-shore and crock-bamk villages 
and the towns of Alibag, Revdanda, Cheul, and Thai are noted 
for their fish. In paii'ts of Nagothna there are a few Gsibits and 
Khdrvis, but most of tBe fishers arc Son Kolis of whom nearly yOOO 
families live by fisfiiug. ^ 

. Butchers, who are either Musalmans or Maratha Khdtiks, are 
found in small numbers in all large villages. The Alibdg Dhangars 
both keep sheep and act as butchers. In thef town of Alibag 
there are three britche*B^ shops kept by Dhangars, and cyie shop 
where live sheep brought from «ibovo the Sahyddris are sold. In Pen 
four shops are kept by Musalmdns who buy sheep and goats from • 
wandering Dharf^ars.. 

In Mahad and Pen there are some good shoei^dkers^or Chambhdrs. 
They make shoes and sandals at their houses, and sometimes hawk 
them in villages and towns. A pftir of shoes or sandals costs from 
6d. (4 -Re. 1). The Chdmbhars are helped in their work 

by their women and elder children. Besides wh%t are made* locally 
a large number of shoes are brought from Bombay. The. only 
industry thaf has died out is paper-making.* 


1 Detail, of the salt trade and the salt syatem are given in the Thtlna Statistical 
Account, Bomtey Gazetteer, 2UII. 363 • 378. 
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' V, CH'APTER VII. 

H/STORV/ 

KoiiAij^Ljfjtory may bo divided into four period^, an early Hindu 
period, partly niytliic and partly historic, reaching to about A.i). 
1300 f Musalmaii period ‘ lasting from A.i). 1300 to about 1660; 
a Maratha pc^i'iod from'lOOO to 1800 ; and a British period since 
1803. As in Thana history, one chief interest in Kolaba is its 
connection with i'‘oToign nations from across the Indian Ocean, 
relations from pro-historic times with Arabia and Africa, a. possible 
tmde with and Phoenicia (n.c, 2500 - B.cf. 500), dealings with 

“<1 rocks and Parthians (iJ.c. 200.A.n. 200), the friendly treatmon't 
of Musalmaii Arabs (a.1). 700-1200), the part conquest by the 
Yortugiiose (1530), and the supremacy of the British (1803). 

The openings through the Sahyddris by® the Bor, Dovasthali, 
Kumbha,, and Sh(3vtya passes, from the earliest historical times 
(B.c.*fl25), probably made tlio Kolaba ports of Choul, Mi|(b4d, Qliodo- 
gaon, and Raipiiri in Janjira, ccuitrer of . trado. As in TMna, tho 
trade at those ports roao to foreign commerce when the Kolaba 
* coast was under a power ‘ which ruled both tho Konkan and the 
Deccan and it shrank to local traflic when Koldba became part of 
Cnjardt or was under a local chief. ^ Tho oldest historical places 
in Kohlba are Choul, Pill and Kol near Mahdd, and Xuda near 
Ittljpiiri which have Buddhist caves of about the first century 
after Christ. Ghodegaon, about six miles, south of Mdngaon, is 
probably anotlicr old centre of trade. Cheul, or JDhemulla, seems to 
1)0 Ptolemy’s Simulla or Timula (a.d. 150), and perhaps is Pliny^a 
(a.d. 77) Perimula. The earliest Hindu reference to Cheul is 
as Chomnla in two Kanhori cave inscriptions of the beginning 
of llio , second century after Christ.^ The Kuda caves on tho 
north branch of tho Janjira creek about fcn miles south-west of 
Poll a and seventeen miles north-^est of Ghodegaon, tho Pdl 
caves about a mile north-west of Mahild, the Kol caves about a 
mile south-east of Mahad, and the Cheul caves about a mile to the 
north of tho qld toifrn of Cheul show that, about the first century of 


1 For early trade details see Thdna Statistical Account, XIU. 404 note 3. When 
Cheul Tvls the leading port in the Konkan, merchandise must have' centerecSit Cheul 
(Stanley’s Barbosa, G9nrom the whole of the Deccan through passes as far north as 
theTal pass and as far south as tho P&r pass. Nikitin the Russian traveller (1470), 
who went from Cheul to Jumiar, seems to have gone by some jraA very far to the 
north. His first stage, * eight days to Pilee at the foot of the Indian mountams,* 
seems to have beenrni^ty miles to Pula at the foot of j^he NAna.pas8. The rest of 
his journey y^aa ten days to Ooznri (ammrently to the north of the Ndna pass) and 
six da^'s to Junnar. Mmoh’s Lidia in AVth Con4hry ; Nikitin, 0. 
s Bombay Gazetteer, XIV. 172, 169. 
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the Christian era^ Kolaba had Buddhist settlements ofsmportance.^ 
Five of the twenty-tight Kuda cave, inscriptions record gifts by 
connections of Khanipdlft tjie Mahd,bhoj ^ or fihief of Mandava, who 
seems to have belonged to a local dynasty whoso head-quarters 
were probably at Mandad about a mile north of Kuda. About the 
same time an inscription in the Ptii caw?s refers to a chief of a 
Kdnabhoa dynasty as ruling somewhere ii# Kolab^'^ So far there " 
is nothing to show whether these local dynasties were independent 
or were subordinate to the •AiidhrrfbhriLyas, who "at" this time had 
capitals at Paithan near Ahmadnagar and at Kolhapur, and in 
'L‘h4na held Sopara and Kalyan.^ Probably the Anr^nn^bhrityas 
were overlords of Kolaba also, at least during their period of 
greatest power under Yajnashri or Gotanilputra. II. (a.u. 160), * 

During Shdtakariii rule the Konkan sc^enfli to have huen eurichod 
by the great development of ttie westeru trade whi(;;h followed the 
Roman conquest of Egypt in UiC. 30/’ Iti is doubted which of the 
Konkan ports w’as at this ^time the centre of the Egyptian trade. 
The references seeni to poiiiU to Ttmulla or Cheiii^'iMcLto Si/.erus, 
perhaps Janjfra or Rajpuri.^ , 

The Konkan is the part of Ihe west coast which was l)osi. known 
to the Greeks at the lime of the geographer Piolcmy (a.d. 135-150). 
Greeks^ who had for nfany years traded to Symulla or I'imulla, 
probably Oheul/» gave Ptolemy informatiun about Western India.^ 
And from thg mention of gifts by Yavffns to the Kanheri, N^iik, 
K^rli, and Junnar caves, f^ome of the Ore('ks seem to hj^vg settled 
in the country and become Bmldliists.*' S( 4 , also, Indians seem to 

* Hiwen Thoang (a.d. 640, Foe Koue Ki, 301) mentions a sfifjm of Aeliok (B.f. 2*25) a 
few miles to the mst of Chiinolo. The name RU|;gc‘sts Chnul, but for otficr reasons the 
identification seenia unlikely. The point in notn'^ed under (Iheul in Placcsioi Interest. 

® Dr. Burgess’ Archseological Survey of Wcsteni India, Separate Pamphlet, X. 4, 9, 
14, 16, 17. A Mahdhhoj is also mentioned in a Bedsa cave inscription. Ditto, '26. 

■ Dr. Burffess’ Archfeologi«*al,Survey, X. 2. 

^ The KolAba caves have no inscription of the Andhrabhritya or Shcltakarni 
kings. In the Irice of th/fir nuniorous inscriptions in the Nflsik, Karli, and Kaiiheri 
oaves, this would seem to show that tliey did not hold Kolribft until the total conquest 
of AparAnta by Gotamiputra 1. between a. d. 120 and a.]>. 135. The suggestion may 
perhaps be offered that Ariake Androu Peiraton, Ptolemy’s name for the southern 
Konkan, may, because of Pliny's account of the danger from pir|toB in that part of 
the coast, have been changed to Andron Peiraton or Pirate Ariake from ^'ndhra 
Bhritiyon or Sh^takarni Ariak« But, on the u holc, this seems unlikely. 

^ According to Strabo (b.c. 26) (Vinqpnt, Commerce of the Ancients, TI. 80), the 
Indian fleet in the B,ed Sea increased in a few years from a few ships to 120 sail. 

® Pliny (A.T). 77) has a Perimnla, a cape and trade centre about half-way between 
Tropiua or Kochin and Pat^la or Haidarabad in Sindh. * I’his position ausw'^ers to 
Symulla or Timulla, that is probably Cheul. (Compare Yule in Ind. Ant. IT. 96). 

It is also perhaps the saipeas Pliny’s A utomula, ^s if * o rt^vXa,’ • noble mart on 
the coast (MoCriiidle’s Mcgajthenes, 146-147). Tliese ideutifioations are doubtful. 
Zizerus, Flin^ijs other ynart on the Eonkanscoast, seems to be Jazra or .lanjira. But 
this again is made doubtful by the forms Milizegeris and Molizeigara wliich appear in 
the bettiQiPviiLformed' Ptolemy and Periplus, and seem to be best identified \^th the 
port and island of MAlvon or Melundi in south BatnAgiri. • 

^ Ptolemy, I. xvii. Rertius’ Edition, 17. 

® Lassen’s Indische Alterthumskuude, IV. 79. In the first century after Christ 
Dionysius a wise man was sent (Jour. As. Soc. Ben. VII.Tl] 226) from Egypt to India 
to examine the chief marts, and in 138 Pantaenns the Stoic of Alexandria came to India 
OB a Ghristiaii missionary aiffl took back the first clear ideas of *the ShrAvans and 
BrAhmans, and of Budclha * whom ^he Indians hocoured as a god, because of his 
holy life.’ Hough’s Christianity in India, I. 51. Cpmpare Assemanni in Rich’s 
KhurdistAn, II.«120 • 121. 
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have gone io Alexaiulrin., and perhaps gave Ptolemy his surprising 
kni')wlodge of fdaeos of Hindu pilgrimage.^ Ptolrtrry held the mistakeu 
idearthift thecLiulinu coast stretched east ahd \vest ii'.stead of north 
and south, '.riiia confuses Ins account of India. But his knowledge 
of names is (‘iiriou.sly exact and full. Ho divides the west coi^t 
into Snrastn'ue or yaurilsjitra, . corresponding to Cutch K^-thislwdr 
and north (jnjaj flt; Lariko, that is hat Desh, or south Gujardt ; 
Ariake or th(‘ ^laratha-sp^'aking country, the Mariithds are still 
called Are hy the Kanavesf^ of «Kalailg’ and north Kanar»T ; and 
Uamiirike, wror.gly written ijymiirike, tho country of tlie Damils or 
Tamils.’ Ho divides his Ariako or the Manltha country into three 
parts, Ai-iak(‘ })roi)or or tin* Bom bay -Deccan, SitdaiPs Ariako® or 
theuortli Koukan, and hirate Ariako or tho south Konkan. Besides 
iSopAwa on iho coast, near tho Saliyadris, and the great 

inland marts of Paiihan and 'ragar, Plolciny mentions three places 
in Kolaha, wlicch can' ]>o idiMitihed, tho cay)e and mart of 
Syinulla, tlie cayio apparently the south point of B<uiibay harbour and 
th(' mart nvJ<U7^‘ Clu'ul ; .H i]>p((kiira^soiil.li of '^Symll^la, iipparc-nitly 
a Gre(ik rend<!ring of (hin'gaon or (ilnxh'gaon six mdos south Of 
Mdngaon ; and Bale}>alna not far from Hip})okiira, that is the 
uiudcn’ii Mahatl ciilled J*al pat tan from the Buddhist settlement of Pill 
about two miles to tlie north-west.* * 


Ptuleujy gives im diMails (>f the trade ^^hie]l drov/ tho Greeks to 
the*^*m|ioi*iiiin of Symulla. But from the fact that the Shiltakarnia 
ruled the •Deccan as well as the K.tinkan, thoi-o seems reason to 
siipp(»s(! Ihiit it was tho same trade wliicli is described by the author 
of T-he J^eriplus as cmilerii/g* at ]b*oaclj about a hundred years later.® 


* Ptolcinv conversed ^MUl severiil 11 Indus in Alcxaiidrifi. WiltpPd in As. Res. X. 
101-105. As ejirly ns the lirst ciiilury thero wcsri; Indian Christians sottled in 
Alexandria. Il«iu^h's CMirii-tiaiiity in India, I. 41. In the time of Pliny (a. ix 77) 
ni.’iiiy JiidiiiiiRlive<l in lCg> pi. hum ('hrysustnin mentions Indians in Alexandria about 
A.i>. 100, and linh.dis leitl 1 'leinens <1 02- 21 7) about Piiddlia (Jour. Roy. As. Soc. XIX. 
278). Rralnnans are mentxined in ("onslantinojile. Ojipertjn Madras Jour. Lit. and 
Smen. 1878,210. It 114 ; about this time 24-57) that according ‘to one account 
20,000 lliiiilu liiniilies erdoiiised JTiva (Raffles' Jdva, 11. 09) and Bali (Crawfnrd in As. 
Res. Xlil. 155- J59).* The date is now put as late as a. i>. 500. Jour. Roy. As. Sdc. 
(N, S.), VJll. 102. 

- Danilin U.'i appeaVs in 1‘eutinger'a Tables, a. i). 100. 

^ 'I'he ‘i'neaninn of Sudan’s Ariako is dcmbtful. ^Jhe question is discussed in 
Piornbiif* Da/etteer, 418 note 1. 

* J''tolem> alsii iiutiees that Paitliuii in the Vloccan was the capital of Siri-Poloxnei 
4 , probably JShri l’ulnin.'iyi (a.d. 140), and mentions the Nana-Unna which he thought 

was a river, but a])parcntl,f is the Ndna pass one of the chief loutes from'Paithan to 
the coast. 

^ MeC 1 'iudle’sJV.i ip]\is, 125. (.^ouds passed from the top of the Bahyddris eastward 
in wagons across^ tho Deccan to Pail^aan, and, from Faithail; ten days further east to 
Tagar, the greatest ulart in Houtherii India, M'here goods were collected from the parts 
along the coast, apparently the coast of Bengal. There scemt reason'- to believe that 
this was one of the lines aloiig which silk and some of the finer spices found their way 
west fi^in tlie Eastern Archipelago* and China (compare Heeren, Asiatic Reseftihhes Ilf. 
384). Near themoul^ of (he Krishna, Ptolemy hasaMaisolia apparently the modern 
Masulipatam, and close by Alosygiie, the place from which vesseis sailed for Malacca 
or the Golden Chei-sonese (fiertius' JCd., Asia Maps X. and XT.), '^o important was 
the town that the Goddvari was known to Ptolemy as the Maisoloa river (ditto). 
I'he Periplus hasalfo i Masalia on the Coromandel ooasjt, where immense quantities 
of fine mu^in were made (MoOrindle, 145 ; Vincent, II. 628). It seems probable 
that molochinon the Periplus name for one of the cloths which are mentioned as 
ci.miiig to Broach through Tagar from the parts along the coast (Vincent, II. 412 , 
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The chief trade was with the Rod Sea and Egypt in tlig wesi, and, 
apparently, inland by Paithan artd Tagar to the shores of the B^y 
af Bengal and throurfi thftt with the fuVtlicr east. ^ Tlio.chief ex])prts 
to Egypt were, of ai^iclcs of food, sesamlim, oil, sugar, and porhaji? 
ri^'e and ginger ; of dress, cotton of different kincN from the Deccan 
and from the eastern coast; silk tjiread and silk ; of spices and 
drugs, spikenard, coctus, bdellium, and h^iig pepper ; flf dyc's, lae 
atid indigo ; of onuiiuents, diamonds, opals, onyx^stones found in 
large quantities near Paitiian, arul pf^rhapa cintijaldH, ttirquoisos, 
and pearls; of metals, iron or steel and perhaps goltL’ Ti)o imports 
were wdnes of sevcn'al kinds, Ttalian, Ljiodicean, and .^Irahian ; of 
dress, cloth and variegated sji^tlies; of and flruj^s, gum 

saudarach, stibium for thu eyes, and storav; ol rruu'als, brass or (:f*pper 
tin and lead,'*^ also gold and silver coins 4'* oi‘ orninnents* cural, 
costly silver vases, plate, ‘ and glass; ami oT slaves, luindsome yonug 
w^oinen for the king of the cuivitry.^ lies Wes by the'jied *Sefi, after 
T^ajan^s victories in Peu-sia (a.d. 1 10), there was a great trade by 
the Persian Gulf, if) Paftnyr^/’ Xhe incrc*liants*i, were Hindus, 
Biiddhism favouring trade and owing inaiM' of its finest monuments 
to the liberality of Konkaii inercliants.'* Besiiles IJindiis theleajling 
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is, as Vijjpeiit sus])(*ctcMl, a mistake .nid should he Masulinon or Masuli 
cloth. (Mcth'indlo, ISO; Vincent, II. 412). This ^ind not Marco J’olo's II oh.sol near 
Nineveh (Yule'» Editiuii, 1. aO) would tlicn ht* tlic origin of the TOnglisli ii^fsliii. 

Mamilina the Arab name for niii.-.l^i i \ iilc I. 50) favours the Jndkin origin, and 

in Maruo Polo’s time ( 1 290) Mutajjali m ar Ma'.'i!’natain was (Vule» II. ?%’) famous 
for the most delieate workJike tissue ut spu'r i s* weh. The trade in cloth 

between Masiiliputam and Tli.’ma was kejd up lifl luoilerii times. Jn tlie iftiddJe 

of the seveiiteeiitli centuiy Thevenot flOriO) describes (Harris, IL .'IT.'l-.’Wl) liow 
chintzes and oilier cloths from Masulipatam came through Holkonda hy riirtiulor, 
NiVaik, and the. Tal ijaas to the Tlulna jiorto and about tlu' same ti^ie J^a.Ida?uH 
(Churchill, III. 589) de.scnhes Masulipatarn as a \fry pt*pnl.»us placii mIutc the 
trade of Kuroj>e and China met and Mhere was a gr^ai coneiuuse of merchants 
h'om Caiuhay, Surat, (jroa, j^nd other places on the mcsI coa.st. It is worfliy of note 
that the dark-.spott<cd turhan cloth now worn l>y some Ihuuhny ITahhu^, Musaliiniiis, 
and Pdrsis, wlWeh was |l^obahly adopted by them fnuii the «ild Hindu lli.ina traders, 
comes from Masulipatarn and is known a.s Bandri, ^lai is MsisnlilKiiKli-i, 

.^Indian steel was famous. The cliisels that drilled the granite of the Egyptian 
obelisks are said to havo been of Indian Ktocl. Shaw's Egyjd, .‘Jfld. Indian steel is 
mentioned in the Periplus and in Anitniine '« Digest. 

® Pliny notices that the Indians took lead in e.\chaiige for^pearls and precious 
stones. The earliest known wins of the .Nndhra kings, found ))oth at DhSrnikot at 
the mouth of the Krishna and at Kolhapur, arc of lead. • 

* The silver denarius worth about 8c/. was exchanged for bullion. Vincent, II. 694. 

* Polished plate was a large item, Vincent, 11. 716. 

^ Greek or Yavan %irls w^re much in doniaiid ns royal httmidaiits and concubines. 
In one of Kiilidds’ dramas, Vavan girls with hows and wearing garlands of wild 
dowers salute the kine with the word rhareh^ probalily ^tne Orj|ek or hail. 

Ind. Ant. II. 145 ; Mrs. Manning’s Ancient and Medieval Indi;^, II. 17(). 

* After the^aU of IJabyloii* and Gteaiphen, Trajan sailed dowm the Tigris to the 
Persian Gulf, embarked on the south sea, made iuquiricH about India, and regretted 
he was.apOt able t» go there. Dio Gasaius in Rawliiison’s Ancient TVIonarchies, IV. 
313. According to another account* Trajan visited Jizems (l^crr’s Voyage^ II. 40), 
but this is wTong. 

^ The K4r1i sad Kanheri Cathedral caves were made by merchar.ts ; and many 
inscriptions in the Kuda, Kanheri, and Ndsik oaves rec*dnl minor gifts by merchants. 
Arch. Snr. X. 16, 19,20, 21, 28; Trans. Sec.Or. Cong. 346, 347 i;and Bombay Gazetteer, 
XIV. 168, 172, 173, 174. 17^, 178, 179, 189. As has been already noticed, the Hindus 
of this time seem to Have been gre^ travellers. In addition to the former references 
the author of the Periplus notices Indian settlements in Rocotra and at Azania on the 
Ethiopian coast. McCfrihdle’s Feriplns, 93. 
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merchants Bjfeni to have been Greeks and Arabs, some of - them 
settled in India, others foreigners. • Except as^iarchers no Romans 
. seem to liavq come ta India.^ Besides small, coasting craft, and 
medium-sized vessels that ^ent to Persia., large Indian and. Arab 
ships traded to Yemen.- The Gi*eek or Egyptian ships were large, 
well found and well manned, carrying archers as a guard against 
^ pirates.'^ ^J^hey were rounder and roomier than ships of war, and, 
as a sign that thfjy were merchantmen, a basket was hung from the 
miislhead. Tlic, hgll was syieared with ;wax and was ornamented 
witli ])icturos of the gods, especially with a painting of the guardian 
divinity ou the stern. The owners were Greeks, Hindus, and 
Arabs, ar^d t^ie pilots and sailors were Hindus and Arabs.^ 

About the close of the second century (a.d. 178) Rudraddman,one of 
the grealest of the Ksha(ra[> kings of Gujarat, has recorded a double 
defeat of the; Shatakarnis and the recovery of the north Konkan.® 

The Konkan places mentioned by' thcj author of the Periplus 
of the Erytln'aian sea, whose datc^ is probably a.d. 247,® are Sopara 
{Ouppara)^ (Kal iif.n a) Clu^u^i {Hrmulla)^, and Palpattan or 

"-Pill near Mahad [Paiaiputma!)? '^ri'ongh the dirocL coramerce 
with Kgypt had been driven froTii the Konkan ports there was 
still a considerable trade. Coasting vessels wont south to meet 
the Mgyplian ships ac Miisiris and Nelkynda'on the Malabar coast;® 
or furl her south to Ciylon ; or on to jxnts on the Coromandel 
coast*, chiefly to bring back tin* fine idolhs of Alasulipatam.*'^ There 
was jin iinpijrtant trade* with Gedn/sia on. tlie cast coast a.nd with 
Aj)ologos, prol)jd>ly ObolJah, at tJie head of the Persian Gulf. The 
chief trade with Gedrosia Mvas in tinil)er, teak, squared wood,, and 
blocks' of ebony, with a return of wine, dates, cloth, purple, gold, 
])(*arls, and slavt.-s.^^ Th(*re also a trade in muslin, corn, and 
oil with ^h(‘ east const i»f Ariibia,” Socol rn., Aden and Moosu near 
Mokha, and there was a trade to Zanzibar and other east African 
ports, tjiking corn, rice, butter, sesanium, Cf^/tlon, sashes, sugar, and 
iron ; and bringing slaves, tortoise shell, and cinnawnfm.^*^ ^Lastly there 


^ Kgy]>t WHS directly iindt*r the Kinperor and no Roman might goto Egypt without 
special (ViiK'i'i Ik. s (’oiiiiiieree, II. Vincent writes, ‘The merchants have 

(Ircek iia\ K‘S, Theoyihdus, and Roijater. IJiave not met a single Roman 

iiaim*.’ %Viiuviit, II. (>11. i!09, TiOl). 

« ViiK'oiit, J I . , :i7 , :i8. « riiny 'P Natural History, VI. 2.3. 

* Vincent, 11 . 101 ; Janssen Iiid, Alt. III. CS ; Stevenson's Sketch of Discovery, 20. 

® Indian Anti(|uarv, vn..2h*2. t 

“Iteinaud'H paiicr ti.xing the date of llie I’criplus at A.I)^247 has been translated in 
the Indian Antujiiary of December 1879. The detailed account of the RdtliiAw&r and 
f-iujavAt coasts, eiftu pared' with Ptolefjiy’s scanty and confused notes, and the fact that 
the author corrects j*t\jleiny’s gi'eat error about the direetionof the west coast of India 
support AT. Keinaiid’s vh-w that the PcriiJius is later than Ptolbmy. 

^ McCriiidle's Periplus, 128, 129. 

** Musiris has been ideiititied with Aluyirikolyi and Nelkynda with Kiuinetri. 
Caldwell's Dravidian «raniniar, Introduction, 97. 

• AlcCrindle’s Periplus, 145 ; Vincent’s Commerce, TI. 623. OboUah at the head 
of the Persian (lulf was a groiat Indian mart and is perhaps the Abdlama mentioned 
in Kclrle cave inscription 20 as the native place of the Parthian or Persian 
Ilarphiiran who records the gift of a cave. Details are ^iver in Bombay Gazetteer, 
Xlli. 413, 421 noteV 

Vincent, *11, 378, 379. The timber was chieffy used in beat-building, 

'' Vincent, II. 296, 297, 346. w Vincent, II. 158. 
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was a trade to Aduli^ the capital of Abyssinia^ tbe Jndiau ships 
bringing cloth, iiro^i, cotton, sashes, muslin, and lac, and taking 
ivory and rhinoceros^ horns.^ ^ , « 

In a fifth century inscription in Kabheri Cave X Clieul appeals 
under its old form Chomula and is described as a great city with 
very rich merchants.^ 

In the sixth century Koldba with tho rest of tbe North Konkan' 
coast was probably hold by Maurya or Nala chiefs as Kirti varma (550- 
567), the first of tho Chrflukyas Vho 4arned LiS arms against the 
Konkan, is described as the night of death to the Nahis aiyl Mauryas.® 
A.nd Kirtivarrna^s grandson Pulikesi II. (010-640), under jvhom the 
Konkan was conquered, describes his general. Chaiida-daiida, ' as 
a groat wave which drove before it the water^^ stores of thj^ pools, 
which arc the Mauryas/ ^ lliis Chalukya general, with liundr(?ds of 
ships, attacked the Maurya capital ^ Puri the goddes§ of the fortunes 
of the western ocean/ ^ • • 

Except that Che^il is perhaps mentioned as CiJiimolo by Hiwen 
Thsang (640),® no*further nottco ofTvolaba has been •traced till the 
rise of the Sildharas, twonty^^f whom, as £ir as ])rescnt inforination 
goes, ruled in 'J’lulna and Kulaba from ab(»ut a.d. 810 to A.n. 1260 a 
period of 450 years/ I'lie lifth Siltlluiraking Jhanjha {Djandjn) is 
mentioned by the Arab historian Masudi*^ as reigning at Cheiil 
(Saimur) in a. if. 910, and, in an inscripjbion of tlie fourteenth king 
Anantpjil or«Auaiitdcv (a.d. 1096), exemption from tolls is granrtxl to 
the carts of two ministers at the Kohlba port of Choub(ffA««ii«/i).® 

During at least the lattiu* part of the fclfirteenth century K^laba, 
with the rest of the north Konkan, seems to liavo been railed by 
viceroys of y^ie Devgiri Yadavs.^® 

The early Deccan Musalrmlns seem tf)have had little cRntrol over 
Kolaba. According to Perisliba^^ as lato as 1377 many parts of the 
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1 Vincent, H. 11 (». • 

® Bombay Gazetteer, XIV, 173. Clioul is perhaps the Sthor (.Saiiniii') of the Greek 
merchant and monk Kosinas Indikoploiistes (a.d. 525). Tatrologiit! Cuisuh, 

88 ; I. 44(5. 

* Ind. Ant. VIII. 244. The (Midlukyus me said to have ruled yi Oudh for lifty-nino 
Buccessiona till Jaiaiiig passed south, invaded the Deccan, and alxnit a.d. 468 
defeated tho Rr 'ta chief Krishna (Jour. R. A. S. [G. S-l IV. G, 7, 8). Forjiwo more 
generations their power did not pass ^est of the Sahyddris. 

^ Arch. Sur Rep. 111. 26. It appears from an inscribed stone of the .'ifth or sixth 
centuiy brought from Vdda in Thaiia that a Maurya king named Suketuvarna was 
then ruling in the^onkitfi. Traces of tho name Maurya reinaiii in the aiii*name 
More wliich is common among Mardthds, Kuiibis, aiul.Kolis. Tlie two small 
landing places of the yamc of More, in Elenhantii and , in Kav.iija, are perhaps 
relics of Mauryan power. The only tracp of Uig Nalas occu|^ in a local story of a 
Nal Rdja w]^ married his daughter to tkc Malang or Arab devotee, who gave his 
name to MaCluggad hill. See Bombay Gazetteer, Xlll. 420, and XIV. under Vdda 
and Malanggnd. . 

•Arch. Sur. Rep. HI. 26. Puri has not been identified. Dr. 15iirgep.s Ithinks it 
may have been BAjpuri in Janjira, Cave Tcmolcs of India, 205 See Bombay 
Gazetteer, XIII. 423 note 2, XIV. 401. 

« Julien’s Hiwen Thsang, 420. • 

^ The family tree and other details of the twenty SiUlylra nilers are given in 
Bombay Gazetteer, Xlll. 422-429. ^ Prairies d’O, II. 85. 

^ See Bombay Gazetteer, Xlll. 426 note 1. Indian Ahtiquary^ IX. 44. 

u Briggs’ f^erishta, II. 338. 
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KonkaH \vc\\ in tlio luiiiJs of tho VijuynH^j^r or Aiiegaudi kings.' 
Socyi after the ^Mtroductioii of Brityish adininistratyioii into RatnAgiri 
• inquw'ies brought ig light a gdheral tradition, tl^t before Musalman 
ttines tlio sonili Konkan, wlifch included* the present Koldba, had 
been unde?' a dyiuisty of Idngdvats^ealled the Kanara kings^ whoafc 
head -quarters wtu’c at Aiieguudi. They were believed to liavo 
rfJstabli8h(*d the village orgi^uizat ion of which traces remained though 
the original systeui was chdaeod by the later institution of khots. 
Th('ir power was 'aiid to ha^o gradually ^decayed, merging into* a 
time of disorder^ when tho country was over/un by Kolis and 
nearly nn]>fV)])1ed. C>ne of tho leading local chiefs had his head- 
c|U!ii'ters *al *Knrdil near the Devstliali pass about twenty-two 
niih‘s <<oiif h-ea.st of 5rfigothn\i.“ Jervis rofcTs to this same tradition 
and ij<itices that one oir the centres of V'^ijaynagar power in the 
Konkan was at Jtaygad/^ » 

From llie Ix^giiftiing of fhi‘ir rule in^-‘ll8, the Deccan AJusalmans 
si'oin to have ludd posis in Koliiba of which (.’llcul was one.'* Uinler 
the Bahmani^ 17-1 1-81*) tho chan gr.iof ca]ntal*froni Dauhitabud 
•tsoiitli to Knlhsirga caii.-^eiT the cliiid inaflic to ])JiSs tn tin* Uatnagiri 
ports of Dahhol, Chi])hni, and Jbijaimr. Still Cheiil remained a 
place* of impurlanci^ as in l-jo7 wlitu? Jlasaii (bingu distributed his 
territory into four pi*oviuces, the uoilh-wcsi firoviucc is described as 
couip]'('Ji('n(liiig (J?eiil, .lMnn!ii’, Daiilatahad, lh’j‘, aiuW^iitlian.^* 

Ilf* 14:2!) a fon-r was inai-chod to the sea. and is said to have 
reduced t^l(•^^llolc Koiikaii to <»b(‘(li(‘nf-i*. • In J 18f) a. second army 
was sent and the <‘hief«of Rcdi or IMygad was niadt3 tributary.® 
* In lVl9 Mnhainniad (.Jawfin, the minister of Mnluinnnad ShAh 
Bahinani 11. (l4(»o -11S2 1 , marchcMl against sojiie refractory Konkan 
chiefs with powerful army, incUiding the troops of J ur^uir, Chdkan, 
Kolhad, Dabhol, (Jie?d, Wai, and Man. And in 1451 by the 
establish?u(’nt of J nnnar as :i.l(*ading Mnsalnian centre the connection 
with the Konkan was strengthened." • * 

^\\)wa?’ils the close llm hfteeulh century (1V60) the b\Vand parts 
of Kolaba ])ass(‘d from the Bahinani to the Ahinadufigar kings, 
'riie sen coast, including at least. Nagolhna and Cheul, remained in 
theliands of the* (In jurat kings,' till, in JoOD, the overlordship of 
(.’lienl ])flsse«l from (.lujariil to the i’ortiign^^e.” After this, though 
the coast boundary of (injarat sliranlj from Cheul to Bombay,'® the 
^ Ciijanlt kings eontinned to hold the fort of Sangnza or Sftnkshi in 
IVii till ir>l(t when it w'as made over to Aliraadnagfer.'* 


^ The site of Vijnyii.igMV is tin* innileni* villajro of Hampi tkirty-siidimildB Dorth- 
west of lielUri. The Vijaynagar dynasty included about twelve kings whoso power 
lasted fr<mi about 13:16 to J-W. C ildMcirfe History of Tiunevelly, 45-60 ; Ind. An t. 
II. 177. • 

‘ Rev. Rec. 121 of 182.’i, 2-4. 

^ KoiiUan, 80. * Briggs’ tfcrislita, II. 291, 295. » Briggs’ Feriihta, II, 296. 

** Briggs' Ferishta, II 4*24. ^ Briggs’ Ferishta, II. 484. 

111 1502 the ItaJianP traveller Varthema (Badger, 114) placed Cheul in Gujardt j 
and in 1508 Recording to Mirdt-i-Ahmadi (Bird, 214) Mahmud Begada established a 
garrison at KAgothna and sent an army to Cheul. • 

Faria in Kerr, VI. 120, Stanley’s Barbosa, 68-69. “ Faria in Kerr, VI. 368. 
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During tbe sixteenth century the history of the clyitrict -(Centres 
in Oheul and Revdanda whore the Egyptian and •Gujarat tU^ets 
gained a famous victory* over the Portuguese in .1507 «nd whey(3 in • 
1516 the Portuguese estabfished a factory. ^ In 1521, on the pron.iSe 
that he would bo allowed to import horses niroiigh (Jlieul, liurlian 
Nizdm (1508-1553) tlie Ahmadiuigar king allowed the IVirtiigueso 
to build a fort at Revclaiula nbniit two yiilos below tfie Mus-alinjiii# 
town. In 1524 the fort was iinished. Jn 152ti a Gujarat fleet 
of eighty barks appearetj at tliy luoijth of tlK. l.Jlreul river aud 
did much damage tp the Aliuiadnagar territory aihil to Portuguese 
trade. A Portuguese fleet was sent lo act against ’?he Gujjirat 
fleet. The Portuguese took seVeral Gu jarat ^\isse Is/ tuftl passing 
np the Niigothna or Aniba rivor burnt six Gejarat ' tfoviis.’ Gij his 
way back to liis boats the Portuguese geutfral was artaekijd ..Uy the 
comnituidanf. of Na.gotliiia, buit beat him olT with los.-.. In I5‘i3 and 
again in 1538 iho t-ujariit kiygs marie trr'aties \viyj*tii(‘ l^n■fuguese. 
In 1540 Jbirhan Nii'-aui of *AJiinadnagar took llu^ loii of S.'inkslii 
in Pen from its .(hijarjiT coiyniaiidaut. The (iifjaial eomniandant 
^sked for help from the Povliignese who i»t^-took the fort, and ki 3[)1 ^ 
it for a lime, but fiiuling it costly handed it to Alnmidnagar.- So • 
formidable had llie jiower of the Port uguese grown that in I 570 the 
kings of Ahmadnagjn^ Rijapiir, Ktdikat, ami Arhin in Sumatra 
formed a leagj^e agaijist tlioju. JMortaza of Alimadnagar, who was 
stirred to grea.t; exertions by Lite lio[»e ofVseeuring b)lieul ai!d ihiiistu'ii, 
led an army again.sfc Chiml, bnt without elTeel.'* Tlni INuMuguesc' in 
their turn invaded the 2 \T[imadnjjgai I erritory, attack wig* i\alyiiii and 
burning its suburbs. Iji 1504 the A liiut|^dnagar king again at treked 
Cheul and detached a body of horse to ravage Rasseiii.'* • 

On the Cf^iture of Alimadmigar in ItiOO tlu* whole of the district 
except Portti'guese Revdanda, fell to the Aloghals. JJuT only four 
years later, except Cheul and the country for a l(‘w tniU's roinul which 
was held by a Mogh»l .oflicer, the whole was recovered by ilalik 
Ambar tlu.3 Ahmatkmgar minister U rimiaim'd umb'r Aliinadnagar 
till 1030, when, on the final overlbroxv of tlfc kingdfiin by Shah 
Jahdn (lt)28“ 1058), it jiassed to the Moghals.^' •But the Moghuls 
exercised so little control that, within two years, almost the whole 
of the district fell into the hands of SLlhji Bhoiisle, ^hivtlji’s 
father.^ In 1035 a. strt^g Mogluil force was sent to receiver the 
Konkan from Shilhji who retreated to the hill-fort of Mfihnli in 
Thana and was there forced to surrender.® In 1 630, as Adil KhAn of • 
Bijapur agreed to pa^tribute, ShAh JaliAn mode over the Konkan to 
him. The places especially noticed as ceded to Bijapur were Jival or 
Cheul, Danda-RAjpuri. Cliakan in west Poona* ayd fiabal or Pabal 
perhaps Bi-nvei in Thaua.” Tii 1^37 Shahji entered the service! of 
BijApur.^® Under the Bijapur kings the Konkan between the Savitri 

' Da Cunha’a Chaul and Basse! 39. ^aria in Kerr, VI. 3{;s. 

* Faria in K€^. VI. 423. 4 Briggil Ferishta, III. 284. 

® Briggs’ Ferishta, III. 315. " JClphuistoii’s Histo y, 509. 

^ According to Jervis (Konkan, 89) in 1632 RhAliji was iffferetl the whole of the 
Kagar Konkan if he would a^ee to hold it from the Moghal h^peror wd would give 
up all claims to lands in the Deccan. Elliot and Dowson, Vll. 59. 

* Elliot and Dowson, VII. 256. lo Elliot and Dowson, VII. SflT, 62, 57 ; Grant Duff, 52. 
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• * Shivdji, 
1648-1680, 


and Bafisem divided into two commands, one between Bbiwndi 
and Nagothna* whose head-quarters Were at Kalyan, and the other 
• fronwNdgothna to the •Sdvitri' under tlie Jrfnjira Sidis who^e head- 
qfharters wore at Danda-Rdji'/uri and who held the government on 
condition of protecting trade against pirates and of carryiti^g 
pilgrims to Mecca,’ 

% In 1640 S'nivap who h|v<f seized the forts of Torna, Isldmgad^ 
Tala, and Ghosale and establish 63d his power over a large part of 
the Deccan made .i«double attack en the Miusalman governors of the 
Konkan. I^he attack on Janjira failed, but (1648) the governor of 
tlio north Ronkan was surprised, Kalyan was ^ken, and all the 
Musalinaii foVts we^e seized by the Marathtls. To secure his hold on 
the Konkan, and as a safeguard against the Sidi, Shivitji ordered 
the Iv-iilding of two fortsy Birvadi near Ghosillo and Lingdna near 
Redi orRaygad.2 

Fourteen years. later (1662) Shivdji patron gtheiu'd Redi or RAygad, 
and fitted out a fletit in imitaiion of the Janjira Sidis. Ho rebuilt 
or strengthened ‘KohtVya fort Alibag,’ropaiiC/l Siivariidnrg and 
, Vijaydurg, and collected war vessels, ilis chief centre at this time 
was the harbour of Kolaba.'^ His power was so formidable that the 
Bijapur govoriiment, through his father Shahji^s mediation, was 
forced to enter into a truce with him, and give him the whole 
territory south of Kalyan. 

soofi as he found himself free from the risk of war with 
Bijapur Shivtlji turned his arms againsi the Sloghals.'^ In the latter 
part of tOfjJK' he assembled an army near Kalytm and another 
near ,Oanda-Rsljpuri and gove out that he meant either to attack 
^ the Portuguese at Bassein and Cheul, or to reduce the Sidi. ‘'His 
real design was on Surat which he surprised and plundered on 
the 5th Ja\iuary 1664.^'^ Shivaji' enriched Redi with "the spoils of 
Surat, made it the seat of his government, and changed its 
name to Rilygad. In the same year (1664), on the death of his 
father, Shivaji assumed the title of Raja and struck coins. His 
aggrossion.s and attqcks on trade led to a quarrel with Bijapur 
and to aclive mef^sures being taken against him by the Moghalsn 
As he found himself unable to withstand the Moghal advance 
Shivaji agreed tc^ hohl his lands from the Emperor and to attend at 
Delhi tp"be invested. Enraged at the low p.osition which was given 
him at the Moghal court he fled fpom Delhi in J667 and spent 
^ the greater part of 1668 and 1669 at Edygad in tho management of 
his territory. In 1672 'the Janjira Sidi, whose.-powel' had been lately 
(1 662) increased bykis apjiointrnent asMoghal admiral, blockaded the 
Karanja river and ihade a fort at its mouth. Towards the close of 
the year (October 1672) a Sidi and Moghal squadrpn landed troops 
on the banks of the Ndgothna river, laid the country waste, and 
carriedcofP the people as slaves.® After .establishing hia power over 
the whole of the' central Konkan except Danda-R4jpuri ShivAji 
was crowned with splc^^dour at RAygad in June 1674*^ In 1679, 


' Grant Duff; 63. ' “ Grant Duff, 64.* » Grant Duff, 86, • Jervis’ Konkan, 92. 

^ Grant Duff, 89. r ^ Orme’s Hiatohcal Fragments, 38-39. 

7 Details are given in' Places of Interest, RAygad. ^ 
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enraged with the English for allowing the Sidi fleet to# take laholter 
in Bombay harboai^ Bhivaji^s ddmi^^l took posscasidn of Khdndcri 
(Kenory) to the south <fE the harbour motfth. • The# English* and 
the Bidi joined in an attempt to turn o\A the Mardthds. The English 
sent a fleet and there was some hard fighting. Both sides suffered 
soverely but the Marathas continued to hpld the island. In 1G80 the 
Sidi entrenched himself on Underi (Hcnt;ry) about two miles cast • 
of Khanderi, and tho Marathas in vain tried to drive him out.^ On 
the fifth of April 1G80 Sbivaji died. Pesides by •enriching it with 
the spoils of Gujarilt the Deccan and tho Karndtak, Shivaji did 
much to improve the Konkan by giving highly paid eirrfJlovmont in 
his army and in ’building and" guarding his Mill forfs. ‘He also 
introduced a more uniform and lighter land tax, sujyppessod 
irregular exactions, and fostered trade.® • By tho accessigm of 
Sambhdji tho district passed f»om a good to a bad ruler. Bambhaji 
displeased the people by his^ license/ and, giving *up the regular 
rental introduced by Shivaji, went back to tho old practice of cesses 
and exactions. HiS .support ^of thp rebel prince^ Akbar subjected 
the coasts to tho ravages of the Moghal fle9t and strengthened tho 
Janjira Sidis in their raids inEo the inland parts. In 1G83 Bambhaji 
failed in an attack on Ghoul and in tho following year almost tho 
whole district was ravaged by a Moghal army.^ Finally in 1G89, by 
tho fall of Riiygad, tho control of tho chief part of tho district passed 
from the Marathds to tho Moghals. • 

About this time tho Angrip, family, who during tho^e^hteenth 
century rose to high power both in KcjJaba and fti liatndgiri, 
first came to notice. The toimdcr of the family was Tukdji 
Sankhpal. According to Grose, a well-informed writer, Tukaji 
was a nogr^ born in an island in tho gulf of Ormuz, a 
Musalmdij by religion, who in lG43*was shipwrecked iidhr Chcul. 
Ho helped Shdhji in his war with tbo Moghals, married tho 
daughter of Shahji^s ii^ipistor, and had a son named Purab who was 
the father of Kauhoji.'’ Kanhoji, who is said to have got his name 
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^Bruce’s Aunala, II. 44S ; Lows Indian Navy, I. 65-69. DutaiU arc (riven 
under Khdncicri and Underi ia Blaccs of Interest. 

® Details of SliivAji’s survey and assessment are given in the Cand Administration 
Chapter. j# * 

^ KiiAiiKhdn(1680-i735) notices (Elliot and Dowson, VII. 341) that Shiv^lji, though 
an infidel and a rebel, was a wise man. He had built a well near his abode at 
.Udygad and use(l to sit near the well and when tlio women came to draw water talked 
to them as to liis mdthcr aiyl sisters. When Sambhaji sTicccoded he too used to sit 
by the well and when w'omon came to draw water he used tp seize them and handle 
them roughly and indecently. The people wliom his father pa«l settled there fled to 
the laud of the Phringis. * ** Nairnc’s Konkan, 75^ 

/ Account ^ Bombay, II. %14. Mr. Gisfisc, who was a member of the Bombay 
Civil Service, wrote aflout 1750. He was well accxuuinted with the country, and 
took special iiitcrfist in matters connected with the Hindu religion and with Hindu 
castes. The unlikeliness of the story is a strong argument in favour of itS trutli. 
Shivdji’s coronation at Kdygad in 1674 (see below. Places of Interest) is an exam^dc 
of the case of a man of comparatively low caste rising to tlie liighcst rank among 
Hindu warriors T>y careful attention to Hindu rules aiW by liberality to Brdhmans. 
Examples of successful foreign warriors being admitted to be Hindus and marrying 
Hindu wives arc given in th« chapter on Th.i,iia History. ThifiiaWtatistieal Account, 
Bombay Gazetteer, Xlll. 411 note 3. According to Grant -Duil (History, 163) 
K^luhoji’s father was Tuk&ji u distiif^ishcd officer in Shivilji’B tfict. 

n 053 — 19 • 
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Angria froup Angarvidi a village near Hamai in Eatndgir.i, was 
in *1090 appointed second in commafnd of RajdrAm^s fleet. In 1698^ 
on the death of .Sideji Guj^r the admiml of the fleet, Kdnhoji 
feucceeded to the commanfl. Ho sooil shoWbd himself a most 
daring and enterprising leader, jilundering the ships of all nations, 
and sacking all undefended towns from Trdvankor to Bombay. He 
made Kolalfa, the small island fort close to Alibdg, his head-quarters, 
and established stations at Suvarndurg and Vijaydurg in Ratndgiri. 

In 1C99 the* Sidis defeated the Marfithas, overran Ilajpuri and 
Rdygad, a^d, in'reward, were presented with Rdj^gad by the Emperor 
Aurangzeb;^ In the same year some reverses ofi sea led the Sidis 
and Porfuguese Wjoin with the Moghal in a league against Kanhoji. 
But Kanhoji defeated their* united forces, took Siigargad, conquered 
the eenntry round, and* forced his opponents to agree that of the 
revenues of Kolaba, Khanderi, and Sdgargad, two-thirds should go 
to Angria and* dhc-third*to the Moghals ; that the whole i-evenuo 
of Bdjkot, the citadel of Chcul, should belcfng to Angria ; that the 
revenue of ^Qieifl should be divided oqhally batween the Moghals 
and Angria ; and that tlfe revenue of Parhur, a village near Alibag, 
should belong to the Sidi.^ In 1705 Kanhoji Angria ^a Shivdji or 
Maratha pirate^ is mentioned as harassing the trade between Bombay 
and the Malabdr coast. In 1707 he is saicU to have had a fleet of 
considerable strength, whose one object was piracy, 8,nd to have been 
to fioiiio ‘extent politically •'distinct from the Mardtha government, 
though he held a port on the Mardtha coast/'* Between 1707 
and i7lb,‘ during her struggle with Sliahu, Tdrdbai, the widow 
of Biljilram, placed Kdnh 9 ji in charge of the coast from Bombay 
to Savantviidi with authority in Rdjinachi near the Bor pass and 
over the district of Kalyau which seems to have stivetched some 
distance Jiorth of Bhiwndi.^ In 1713 Shahu sent a force under the 
Pesliwa Bahirupant Pingle to protect tho inland parts of the Koukan 
and check tho spread of A'ngria^s power. On hearing of the Peshwa's 
advance, Kilnhoji marched to meet him, defeated him, and made 
him prisoner. Ho^took the forts of Lohgad and Rajmachi near 
Khanddla in west Poona, and prepared to march on Bsttara. All 
available troops^ were brought against him and placed under the 
command of Blhlji Vishvandth. Aware of Kanhojl^s abilities, 
enterprise, and resource, Bdldji agreed ^at if Kdnhoji sot the 
Peshwa free, gave up his alliance wijih Samhhdji, supported Shdhu, 
and restored all his conquests except Rajmachi, he would receive 
ten forts and sixteen ^fortified posts commanding •the whole of the 
Konkan from Devgad in tho south to Khanderi in tho north, and 
would bo confirmed ^as admiral of tho Mardtha fleet with the titles of 
Vizarat Mai and Sarkhel.^ As Slp'ivardhau and others of the fortified 


Nairnc’a EonkaD, V7. ^ E&o S&hcb BiU RUmchandra Dhonde, Mdmlatd4r. 

* Bruce’s Annals, III. 597, 650. 

* Land grants of Angrias ere recorded ten miles north of Bhiwiidi. Mr. W. F. 
Sinclair in Ind. Ant. I V . 65. 

^ Grant Duff, 'The ten forts were RhAnderi (J^enory) and Koldba on the 
Alibdg coast, ^Avchis<Q;ad in Eoldba, and Suvarndurg, Vijaydurg, Jaygad, Yashvazitgad, 
Devdurg, Kaxiakdurg^ and Fatehgad in Batndgirii 
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posts -which the Peshwa had made over to Angria were «a the 
Sidi^s hands^ the trefity was followed^ by an outbreals? of hostilities 
between Kanhoji an^ thefSidi. But as the Feshwji came to Angfia^s 
help the Sidi was foi^bed to^ield. TheiJo concessions made KanhoJl 
practically independent. He fixeH his head-quarters in the strong 
fortress of Gheria or Vijaydurg, about thirty miles south of Ratniigiri, 
and his cruisers scoured the sea.^ Almost the whole* coast from 
Bombay to Goa was in his hand, and there was “scarcely a creek, 
harbour, or river-mouth ^here h(i had not fortifications and a boat 
station. “ , 

About the same time the decay of Portuguese power and the 
withdrawal of the *Moghal claims to the Konkan (1^20^ further 
increased Angria^s importance.® The hope of* plunder drew to 
Kanhoji^s standard numerous adventurers, including rBnj 3 gado 
Christians mostly Dutch Portugiiese, Arabs, Mu sal mans, 

Negroes, a most daring and desperate bojnd.^ l^ithoji’s Heet was 
composed of grabs and galfivats, ranging from 150 to 200 tons 
burden. The grabs carwed broac^ides of six and ninc-poundcr 
guns, and on their main decl?s were moupted two mrib or twelve 
pounders pointed forwards througli port-holes cut in the bulk- 
heads and designed to be fired over the bows. Tho gallivats 
carried light guns fixed^ou swivels ; some also mounted six or eight 
pieces of cannon, from two to four pounders, and all were impelled 
by forty or fifty “stout oars. Eight or tgn of these grabs <ind forty 
or fifty gallivtits, crowded with men, formed the wliolo fleet, and,^veii 
with smaller numbers, their c)ffic*ers often ventured to ijttfciek armed 
ships of considerable burden. The plan of their assault was this. 
Obse’^ving from their anchorage in some Secure bay that a, vessel 
was in the ofling, they would slip their cables and put to sea, 
sailing if thV© was a breeze, if not making the gallivatt^ take the 
grabs in tow. When within shot, they generally gathered as soon 
as they could astern of their victim, firing iuto her rigging until 
they succeeded in disabling her. They then drew nearer aud battered 
her on all skies until she yielded. If she refused to yield, a uuniber 
of gallivats, having two or three hundred men flu each, closed with 
her, and tho crows, sword in hand, boarded her frcJln all sides.* 
lu 1717 Kanhoji seized tho British ship Success ^and withstood a 
British attack on the fort of Vijaydurg. In October 1 71 8 an JEnglish 
squadron attacked Khanliori which was then held by Angria? The 
English wore shorthanded and in spite of tho offer of extremely 
liberal terms onl^ forty men were induced to join the expedition.^ 

f 

^ Naime’s Ronkan, 79. * 

^ In 1720, when the Ik^ghal claims to the Koifkan were ii^itbdraWti, IlAUji Vishva- 
n&th the first Peshwa drew ufi schemes fo^ collecting and disfributiiig the revenues 
and for presd^ving a common interest among the MarAthAs. Under iJilldji’s scheme 
the Angrias paid to the Siltdi-a ruler tribute in military stores and in European and 
Ghinose wares, micy were also BOiqetimes charged with the duty of i xecutmg state 
criminals. Grant Duff, 204. * 

> Low’s Indian Navy, I. 97. * Bombay Quarterly Review, III. 56. 

B On the evening of the first day of the attack the CiDveriior, Mr. Boone, issued a 
notice that if any one would volunteer for the next day’s service, he would bo paid 
£4 (Rs. 40) on returning t(^ Bombay, and that if any one k>Bt a loe or an arm he 
would be taken to Loudon, paid £30 (Rs. 300) on arriving there, bnd be employed in 
the Oempany’s service for the rest of his life. Low’s Indian Ns/zy, I. 98. 
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Through ih^j treachery of a Kamati who placed the garrison on 
th^ir guard cind of a Portuguese captain who allowed succours 
to pass to tluj island,#tho suiffll liritish force ,waa driven off with 
heavy loss. In 1720 Kanhoji’s fleet seiJiCd a second English vessel 
and carried her into Vijaydurg.' Irritated by these failures and 
insults^ tlie English and Portuguese fitted out a joint expedition 
against Vijrtydurg. They 'entered the river and burnt sixteen of 
A'ljgria's vessel^, but failed to make any impression on the fort.^ 
Delighted by thpag successes Kdiijlioji wrj?ie a taunting letter to the 
I:Joinbay Goverunient and "scofled at the efforts made to injure 
him.“ In 1*722 a second joint attack of Portuguese troops and 

f ♦ - 


^ ISomlTay Quarterly Rcvicyf, III. 57. 

' Tn^ following curious Bpecimen of Kdnhoji Angria’s letter writing is from Crant 
DufTsMardthds, 203-204 : “ I received your E^dtjUcncy’s letter and have understood all 
your Excellency wrftep. ‘ That, the differeiieefl that continue even until now arc through 
my means ; that the desire of possessing what is another’s is a thing very wide of reason ; 
that suchlike insults a^easortofpiracy ;ihatsuchpruqfcdings^uiunot eoiitiiiue long; that 
had I from my hoginuing cultivated trade and/avoured tlio merchant, the port- I now 
govern might, liy the divine favour, have in some measure vied with the great port 
of Sural, and my mime have become famous.’ ‘All this,’ your Excellency says, ‘is not 
to be bnmglit about but by opening a fair trade ; that he that is least export in 
war generally comes ofV a siitlcrer thereby ; and, that lio wlu> follows it purely 
through .*i love that ho hath tlicieto, will one time or .another find cause to repent ; 
that if I liad eousidored this something soomT. 1 might have found some benefit and 
eon vonionec^ thereby.’ Your Kxeellency say,s, ‘you are very wTMl aciiuaiiited with 
the lyaniier f)f my govcriiineiit froiR its begiiuiing, and for that reason you would not 
(»n aii,^ account oijcii a treaty with m<i until 1 sot at liberty the j^ooplc of your nation 
that iirr pi'isofierH boro ; after thai^ you wouKl receive any proposition from me 
that was friendly, or might tcttd to an accommodation.’ 

“ of this 1 very greatly adiiyrc, especially when I liiid your Excellency jicrsuad- 
ed that JL liave boon iho cause of the jiast diircrenccs and disputes ; the truth of 
wliicli your Excellency will soon find when you examine both sides. Touching the 
desire of possessing what is another’s I do nut find the mcrchaifts exempt from 
lliiH sort (»f •'ainbiium, for this is the Vay of the world ; for Cioll j^iwcB nothing 
imiiuidiately from Jiiinself but takes from one to give to another. Whether this is 
liglit or no who is able to determine ? It little behoves merchants to say that our 
government is sup])orte(l by violence, insults, and ])iraciQjs. ^The Mahdrdja ShivAji made 
w;ir w'ith bnir kings, and founded and established bis power. This was our begin- 
ning. "Nyhcther by these moans this government hatli proved iliirablc j^efur Excellency 
well knows ; so likewise cTid your prcdcccBSors. Whether it is durable or no 1 would 
have your Excellency consider, it is certain uutliing in this world is dumblc, which 
if your l<].vcellciicy does consider, the wa^ of this world is w'ell known.” 

“ ^'on^ Excellency is pleased to say, ‘If I had regard to the weal of the pco]>]c, 
and favoure<l commerce, my ijowcr would be much augmented, and my port 
bec.<ime l^^e tlio port of Surat.’ But 1 never have been Wanting in favour to merchants 
who trade according to the laws of this country, nor in chastising those who break 
these laws, as your Excellency well knows, ‘ The increase of power depends on 
I the divine wall in which human diligence little avails.’ Until this day 1 have 
kept lip the puw'cr that was necessary : whether I shall continue it or no who can 
tell ? That will he as G®d is pleased to determine.” 

“Your Excclleiicy is fjlcTiscd to^wTite, ‘That war proyes most fatal to those 
where the iiBo of the, sword is not understood.’ But in the Government of His 
Excellency Cliarlcs Boone, nobody can my there waif not Ic^s on b^th sides ; for 
\iclories dejieud on the hand of God, and for this roasoh great men take little 
notice of such losses. Your Excellency is pleased to write, ‘That he who follows 
war purfjfy through an inclination that he hath ‘thereto, one time or another will 
find cause to repent.' Uf this 1 suppose your Excellency hath found proof ; for we are 
not always victorious, nor always unfoi-tunatc. Your Excellency is pleased to write, 
‘ Tliat you well understood till) manner of my government, and, for that reason, that 
you could not enter upon any treaty of peace w'ith me, unless I V'ould first set at liberty 
the people of your nation that are prisoners.' I very Well know your Excellency 
understands the manter of my government from jts beginning, therefore this gives 
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three English ships of the lino under Commodore ]!ijp,thcwj3 was 
beaten oil by the. Koldba garrison, owing to llie srowardicc pr 
treachery of the Portugaeso, and in'J724 the Vijaycljirg garrison 
were qqually triuniphant rin withstanding a forrni(lalt)lo Dutchf^ 
attack with seven ships, two bomb vessels, and a body of troops. 
Mm l)oldened by these successes in 1727, ICanhoji attacked English 
vessels and took a richly laden Conipaiiy^fe ship. • 

In 1728 KAnhoji seemed inclined to come to^terms with tho 
English. Ihit.) in 1729, hg captui^d tho CompanyJs galley King 
William and took Captain McNeale prisoner. This, officer, after a 
I'ruitloss attempt to escape, was loaded with irons and co severely 
beaten that his life was despaired of. In 1*730 tJto iJoinbay 
Government entered into an offensive and dcFen&ive alliance with 
J'hond Siivant of Vadi against tho Angrias. •Kanhoji died in*ljl31.^ 
Grose describes him asdarkwclVsct and corpulent, Sjuitc the opposite 
of the fair, loan, and wiry Shivdiji.^ lie was f^jlT-faccd with a 
sparkling eye and stenv countenance, very severe in his commands, 
find exact in punisl^ifig. ©therwiso ,ho was liberal to his officers 
and soldiers with whom lie affected a sort o^ military ffatikness, not 
to say familiarity. Ho was tot) like tho Mardthiis to be very carofnl 
of kooj)iTig faith, and excused himself for not making peaco because 
ho knew that his promis^^s could not bo trusted.'^ 

He loft six sons, two legitimato Sakhoji and Sambhaji, and 
four illegitimate *Tulaji, Manuji, Dhondji, and Yesaji.-^ S^ho two 
legitimate sobs divided their iaihor^a possessions, Sakhoji •the 
elder establishing himself •at "Kol aba, and Sambhaji tht) ’younger 
at Siivanidurg in liatnagiri. This diviskm greatly reduced the 
pf'wcp of the Angrias. In 1731, while TSakhoji tho Koldba^cTiiof 
was helping tjjo Peshwa Chimiifiji Appa in an attack on Jfinjira, 
Ghazi Khan, a Moghal noble, cstaklishod hims(‘li in Mu^ilraan or 
Upper Cheur, and overran and wasted ihe lands of Kolaba. Turning 
from Janjira the Peshwa and Sakhoji marched together against 
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nio no wonder ; hut if your E^cencney says you i^ill adnfit any proposition after 
having your people rcleastd, I must then likewise say my j>copluarc prisoners urider 
your Jilxccllciicy : How can 1 then give lilwjrty to yours? If your Excellency's 
intent WiiH C(»rdially to admit any overtures of pciacc for ending our present disputes, 
and if you really write to me for tliat end concomiug the liberty of yoiyr pcoplo 
1 am to assure; you my intent cordially the same. It is therefore necessary that 
some pcrEion of character inter veno, ond^ct as guarantee between us to wliom 1 will 
])re8cntly send your Excellency’s people. Your Excellency will afterwards do tlie 
like by mine. The prisoners on both sides, having by Ijfiis means obtained their 
liberty, afterwards wc shall enter on what relates to our friendship and treaty of 
peace for tho avoidance of prejudice on both sides. For this end I now write to your 
r Excellency, which 1 hopc^ will meet with regard,; and if your Excellency’s intention 
be to treat of peaco and fri^dship, be pleased to send an ajiswcr to this, that, 
conformable tljgrcto, l^ay consider on what is most proper to bo done. As ^^our 
Excellency is a man of understauding, 1 need say no more.” 

'■ The date of Ktohoji's death is doubtful. According to Grant Duff ( History, 
230) and Nairno (Konkan, 80) his death took place in 1728i« According fo Low 
(Indian Navy, 1. 104) and Grose, quoted by Low, K&nhoji died in 1731. The fact 
that KAnhoji’s niune is mentioned in the treaty betjirccn tho English and the 
S4vanfcv^di Chief in 1730 supports Grose’s date, 

* Grose’s Account of Bombay, I. 95. , 

” 111 1840, when direct hoiifl failed, a descendant of Yosdji’s cou^uded that Yesdji 
was a legitimate sou. But the claiu^was apparently unfounded, r • 
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GliaziJGi&n^ defeated took him prisoner^ and destroyed Bfijkot 

the citadel of •Musalmdn Cheul.^ In 1 732, as their wars were mining 
the, country^ the f}idi/ though ho kept pcfeseseion of Bdygad fort, 
fcedcd the Peshwa half of R^jpuri, inclufliiig the petty divisions of 
Tala^ Ghosjile, Nizampur, Ghodc^aon, Birvadi, and half of GoviU© 
in the present sub-divisions of Boha and Mangaon.^ In 1733 
Sakhoji soAt envoys to Bombay to make overtures for peace, but 
he died before tlie close f>f the year (1733). He was succeeded by 
his brother Saipbbaji, who^ chooj^ing to gtay at Suvamdurg with his 
half-brother Tulaji, appointed his other half-brothers Yesaji to the 
civil charg(Vand Mandji to the naval and military command of Kolaba. 
Shortly •aftAr, Mdiidji quarrelled with his brothers Sambhaji and 
Yesaji, and unablc'to Btand.against his brothers’ superior force, took 
sheltorVith the Portuguese at Lower Cheul or Eovdanda. Before 
long he left Rovdanda, and, bringing together a few followers, 
surprised and«Bi?ized the fort of Kohiba. Msliniji was now the 
undisputed master of Kolaba, and, with the help of the Peshwa, 
defeated Yesdji and made him prisoner. •His eyes were put out, and 
he was confided at Poyjadd and them at Alibsig. From Alibdg he 
escaped to the Peshwa,* who decided th!it ho had no claim on Kolaba, 
and, on his engaging not again to break the peace, settled ten khandis 
of rice and LiO (Us. *100) a month on him an^ sent him to Bevdanda.® 
ManAji successEully resisted Sambhaji’s efforts to displace him, 
and, forming an alliance, with Shahu, tried to gain the fort of 
Anfgfnvcl from the SiJi. The Bombay Government sent some 
gallics tor help the Sidi. But, as they ^ven^ ordered to take no active 
part iu the contest, they Were of little use, and the MarathAs increased 
their power. The PeshwA took possession of RAygad and Mahdd, 
and MauAii seized some vessels and established himself at Revas 
on the Pcji river. As the Bombay Government could not allow 
Manaji to establish his power in the Bombay harbour, four cruisers 
were sent against him, but from discord among thr British com- 
manders the whole of Angria’s fleet except oiTo grab was allowed to 
escape. Meanwhile the British and the Sidi i<rinod in*an alliance 
against Augria. Tlfcy agreed that all prizes made at sea should 
be given to the English, and all prizes made on land to the Sidi ; 
that if KhAndcri was taken it should bo handed to the English; 
that 11^0 fort of Kolaba should be demolished; and that tho 
rcvcnifcs of Kolaba were to be equally divided between the Sidi 
and the British.^ In 1 73G, Sambhaji from Vijaydurg’took the richly 
laden English ship Derby, the armed ship Restoration, and several 
other smaller vessels. • 

In 1738 Sagnbhaji arrived pt AlibAg from Yijaydurg, and tried 
to oust MAnaji*from Kolaba. ^ ManAji i^ceived help from the 
Bombay Goveniment in stores* And money, aufl by \he aid of 
the Peshwa drove off SambhAji. In return for -the Peshwa^a 


^ hdo Sdhcb B&l Rdmehon^ra. 

® Jervis’ Konkon, 133. According to Grant Duff (233), the date of this cession 

® (1840), 1107, 21. 

* Atchison’s Treaties, IV. (1876), 329-830. 
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assistance Mdnaji gave up th6 forts of Kothligad and Bdjfn&chi 
near Khandala, hrtd agreed to pg-y a yearly trilmto of £700 
(Rs. 7000) and to provfdo Europeail and Chinese articles worth 
£300 (Rs. 3000) mofe.^ Bfesides hclpiftg Md;ndji with money anJ 
st(>rcs, the Bombay Govornnicnt *sent some ships which dispersed 
Sambhaji^s fleet and forced them to take shelter in the Rajpuri 
creok.^ Little damage was done, and so successful were "Sambhaji’s 
raids on English shipping, that ho ventured to suggest a peace 
on condition that the Bombay G<)verumont should provide their 
vessels with his passes and pay him a yearly sum of^ £200,000 
(Rs. 20,00,000).^ These proposals were rejected. Milndji whom 
the Bombay Government had helped in his wars* with liis* brother 
Sambhdji turned out a faithless ally, dlo gave much trouble to 
Bombay, seizing J^uglish vessels and taking possession of Blephanta 
and Karaiija. On a promise ta make restitution a hollow peace was 
concluded.* In 1730, while the^Portuguese*were beai(*ged at Bassein 
by the Marathas under Chirnuaji Appa, Mdndji blocked the sea 
approach, thus cuttitig ofE^ll supplies. In 1740 Portuguese fleet 
wtfs destroyed by Angria, and on the ]4th October the same 
year when articles of peace vfero signed between the Peshwa and 
the Viceroy of Goa, the Portuguese handed Cheul to the English 
who had acted as mediators, and in November, after the Mar^lthds 
had fulfilled their part of tho conditions, the English delivered 
Cheul to them/’ * ^ • 

In 1740, with tho help of li^s half brother TuUji, Sambhdji again 
attacked M^inaji’s territory took Alibag,^ Thai, and *Sagargad, 
laid siege to Koldba, and cut off the gy.rrisoiiV supply of firesli 
water. In these straits Mduaji sent to the Peshwa Balaji Bdjirav, 
who calling the Bombay Government to help, attacked the 
besieger.^, and took Tulaji prisoueff. The English ships chased 
Sambhaji^s fleet to tho Ratiulgiri coast, and forced Sambhdji 
to retire to h.avarndurg.® No further steps were taken, as 
Mandji, finding that the* PcshwcVs officers were scheming to take 
possession Kolaba, patched up a truce yrith Sambhaji, and 
the designs of the I^cshwa^s officers were stopped^ by tho nows of 
Bajirdv’s death. Sambhdji, free from the risk of attack from the 
north, spread his power over tho greater part of Swautvadi (1740) 
and shortly after (1744) cwor the Ratnagiri sub-division of D^bhol.'^ 
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' Grant Duff, 237. •Mr. H-il acldc that under this agreement, besides Kothligad 
and Kiljmilch], the forts of Tital, Tirgad, and Uran wore made over to the Peshwa. 

® Bom, Quar. Rev. IV'. 7(J. * Bom. Quar, Rev. IV. 76. 

* Bom. Quar, Rev. IV .•77. • * * 

® Bon. Quar. Rev. IV. 89. eThe account the cession of Cheul in the Quarterly- 
Review based Englilh records is in harmony with the Portuguese records. (Dr. Da 
Ounha, 5th Oct. 1882). According to Gr.ant Duff (History, 256), in ihc beginning of 
1741 the MardthAs'attacked and tools Cheul tho lostplacercmaining to the Portuguese 
between Goa and Daman. Grant Duff’s statement based on Mai^itha MSS. is not clear 
and does not agree with what he states in another passage (247). .A.ccording to the 
other passage, in*1740 Sambhdji Angria attacked M«izid}i’s territory and took Cheul 
among other places. It is hard to understand hc»w in L741 (January) the Mardthda 
took Cheul ‘ the last place rervaiuiug to the Portuguese,' if in 1740 it fell into the bauds 
of Sambh4ji as part of Mln^lji’s territory. * , 

® Bom. Quar. Rev. IV, 77. • Jervis’ Konkan, 112, 
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Amoisg hia^ fleet wore eight vesaols of 400 tons each. In 1747 
Manslji’s districts were unsupcessfully attacleod by the Peshwa'a 
coirimandant of Mahuii fort Ucar the Tal^pasp in Thdna. Shortly 
"Ufter tliia the Jaiijira Sidii^ sent a strorlg forcer against Kolaba, but, 
with the Peshwa’s help, the Sidia wore completely defoatod between 
Thai and Nelgaou a few miles north of Alibag. In 174S Sambhaji 
died and "^as succeeded by his half-brother Tulaji. The now 
chief proved no less destructive to British shipping than Lis brother. 
In 1 749 he attacked Coraniodovo Jaincis^ fleet, and after a hard 
fight was driven with great loss to Ghoria. Next year, in spite of his 
defeat, was bold enough to attack Commodore Lisle in 

coinmaiM dt a ticiot of several V*essels, among tliom the Vigilant 
of a^xty-four and the Ruby of fifty guns.' Again, in February 1754, 
he attacked throe Dutdii ships of fifty, thirty-six, and eighteen guns, 
burnt the two large ones, and took- the third. So groat were the 
strength and iftjtRvity of itngria^s fleet that it cost the East India 
Company .£50,000 (Rs. 5,00,000) a year to 2>rof;ect their trade.^ 
Elated with thiii success Tulaji built several ‘Vessels, set two largo 
ships on the stocks, and boasted that ho would soon be master 'of 
the Indian seas. * 

For long the l*oshwa and the Bombay Government planned his 
ruin. At last, in 1755, it was settled that, in the next fair 
season, th(3 l*osllwa^s troops should attack Tvhiji from la.nd 
aiul^tlui British by sea. At the close of tlie year (Dec. 22, 1755) 
Commodore James was sent to survey ^ Gheria fort, which was 
tlieu thouglit to bo as strong as Gibraltar. lie found that ships 
couM get within jioint-blank shot ; that, on shore, a diversion 
could bo made by carrying guns to the tops of two hills ) and 
tliat the fort was crowded with unprotected buildings. The 
place wtfd surprisingly uiiliko‘'wliiit he had heard. ^ .The Bombay 
Government wore fortunate in having in their harbour a Royal 
Sejuadron under Admiral Watson, and a ^strong detachimuit of 
troops under Lieutenant-Colonel afterwards Lord Clivo. On tho 
7th of April 1750, tjio fleet of twelve mon-of-war, six oT the Royal 
and six of the Oompany^s navy, with 890 European and GOO Native 
troops, and (ivo Lomb vessels with a company of artillery, and four 
Mariiiha grabs wind forty gallivats, sailed from Bombay.^ A few 
vcssels^wero sent ahead to block the harVour and tho fleet arrived 
oil Gheria on tho eleventh. Tho .Manitha land force, which had 
been alield for some time, was camped against Gheria. On the 


' IVlIlbiirii’s Oficiiial Oi^mnicrce, I* 29(». Low’s iliidian Navy, I. 124. 

® I assure you , Siv, it is not to bo calloil bifjh, nouj in my opinion, strong. It is 
indeed a large mass of ])uildiiigs, aud 1 bblicve tho walls may lu thick,*.! But that part 
of tho works which fell uiidc!- my observation aud wliich was three-quarters of 
their eij^cumfercncc is quite irregular, -with rouiul lowers and loHg curtains in the 
eastern manner, and which discovered only thirty-two enibrazuros below aud fifteen 
aliovo. Commodore James, 21st December 1755, Ives’ Voyages, 80. 

* Tho details were : Iloyal Squadron, one 70 guns, one G(i guns, one 60 guns, one 50 
guns, one 20 guns, and one 16 guns ; Comi)aiiy’H Squadron, one 44 guns, four 28 guns, 
and ouu 16 guns. Of the Nati .'c troops 800 'wero Bortugursc and 300 sepoys. Low’s 
Indian Navy, I. 134. Those derails differ slightly from those given by Ormc. Hist. 
Frag. 408 -4f 7 in Nairuc’s Konkaii, 02. 
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arrivaVof the British fleet, Tulaji Angria, terrified by its strength, 
left the fort in his brT)ther^s charge and surrendered t» the Mardtha 
general. On the neKt \norniTig (12fh), hearing tliMt»tlie MardXha 
general* had extorted lErom 'JTuldji an order for tho delivery of th^ 
fojjtreas. Admiral Watson summoned tho fort to surrender. As 
no answer was sent, the fleet formed two divisions and sailed in 
with tho afternoon sea breeze, each ship covering a Womb ketch, 
and protecting the column of smaller ve*ssels from tho enemy 
fire. They passed the point into# tho pver, and,- anchoriug fifty 
3 ^ards off tho north fortifications, under a heavy fire, battered 
them from 150 pieces of cannon. Angria’s ships were aifl fastened 
together under the fort, and a shell setting one "on firef tll^ whole 
were burnt.^ Another shell set fire to -the buildings in the fort, 
anti tho tremendous cannonade silenced 4,he guns/-^ Sfill.thp 
commandant held oat. To prewmt the fort being handed over to the 
Mardihas Colonel Clwo laudgd and held •the ground between the 
Peshwa’s army and the fort. Next morning the Admiral again 
summoned the fortXfi surr^ndog. Tfae coramandaitfc asked for time 
to^cousnlt his brother. A respite was grojitod, but, *aa no answer 
came, tho bombardment was re-opoiied in tho afternoon. By five 
o^clock the garrison surrendered, and Colonel Clive marched in and 
took possession.^ • 

Though tho masonry was destro^^ed the rock defences were perfect, 
A doterniiriccl garrison need not have yielded to any sea attack. 
Fifteen hundred prisoners ^ver§ taken : eight Englishmen* and tliree 
Dutchmen wore rescued ; and plunder, amounting besides stores to 
£125,000 (Rs, 12,50,000), was divided ^mong the captors.*’ .The 
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1 One of 74 guns, eight grabs of from 20 to 30 guns, and sixty gallivats. I^ow's 
Indian Navy, 1. 136. Of Angria’s ships Dr. Ives (17f»5) writes ; ‘ They arc not 
unlike the Tartann of the ^Mediterranean only a great deal lower ; tliey carry two 
guns in the bow ainl vast numbers of men. Their music is a plain brass tiiln*, 
shaped like a tfumpet at ^oth cuds and about ten feet long and a druin c.illcil a 
torn tom, a skin stretched on a largo shallow brass pan, mi which they strike witli 
two large sticks and make an amazing noise. Among them are ^ tw'O ketches winch 
they call grabn.* Several of the gallivals had blue or green or white ])c‘ndaiits like 
the Portuguese at the masihijad, and one had a W'hite flag with a red ci oss in the 
middle. Ives' Voyage. 43, 80. 

^ Acconlitig to another accouift the same fire which burnt the ships paS|cd to a 
largo vessel Ij'irig on the shore, and ^rom her to several smaller craft that w’ere 
Vmilding. From tlie building yard it made its way to the arsenals, store- house, 
suburbs, and city, anc^eveuto several parts of the fort, particularly to a square tower 
M'hero it continued burning gll the night with such vioTcncc that the stone w'alls 
ajjpeared like red-hot iron. Ives’ Voyage, 85. ^ 

^ According to Dr. Ivqp (Voyage, 85), Colonel Clive in making his approaches from 
the land greatly aiinoyed the enemy. At a quarter past hvo he came to tho Admiral’s 
ship bringing office]; from l9ie fort with ihe articles of capi£iilatir)n. These were 
agreed to by himself and tho two Admirals, and an English officer was sent to take 
possession of the* fort and to hoist English colours. Then Captains Forlaa and 
Buchanan were detached with sixty men to see the garrison lay down tlieir arilis, and, 
on tho 14th at sunrise, tho Colonel and the whole army inarclicu into the place. 

4 Ivoa (Voyage^ 88) gives the names of ten English. 

6 Milbiirn's Oriental Commerce, 1. 296. In OlieriawcTc found 250 cannon, six brass 
mortars, an immense quantity of stores and ammunition, £10,000 in silver rupees, and 
£30,000 in valuable eifecta* (Ives’ Voyage, 86). Aceordiug*to |Dr. Ives (Voyage, 
81-82), a council of sea and land officers which was held before settiiig out on the 
expedition, to avoid disputes, had settled that Admiral Watson as Commander-m- 

B 653— 20* 
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ruin of Angria’s navy was completed by the destruction of two sixty 
gun ships oil the stocks. F-our ‘of the Coirf^any^s vessels and a 
^letachmont of 600 European and Native trOopsiwero left to guard the 
harbour and fort.^ Tuldji An gria remained a prisoner till his ■ death.^ 
According to the agreement made in the preceding year (1755) 
Bdnkotj with eight surrounding villages^ and Dasgaon were made 
over to tho British.® The Bombay Government were very anxious 
to keep Gheria, and offered to give Bankot in exchange. But tho 
l^osliwa would not agree and Gheria was l.anded over in tho following 
October. . The -Posh wa made it the head-quarters of a district and 
tlie scat of' his Admiral Anandrav Dhiilap, whose descendants are 
still sotiloiT at Vij'aydurg. Under the I’cshwa piracy nourished as 
vigorously as under Angria.'* 

''lb‘1757 when Manaji was in the Deccan helping tho Peshwa 
against tho Nizdm, his lands were'* invaded and plundered by the 
Sidis. On his Return (1758) Manaji drove them out of liis territory, 
but failed in an attack on Danda-Rajpuri.’* Manaji died in 1759. 
In spite of Jjho troubled times in which lui ruled, Miviniji, wntli the 
help of his brother Dhondji, is said to have added to tho revenuo 
and improved the condition of his state.** He was succeeded by 
Raghoji, tho first Aiigria of that name, the eldest of his ton 
illegitimate sons.^ 

On Monaji's death the Janjira troops attacked tluyKolaba territory, 
detfirroyod many temples, and laid wastcj many villages, but 'with the 


(liiox of the king’s sr^uailron should have two-thirds of one-eighth of the spoil, and 
Kear Admiral Tocock one- third of one eighth, while Lieut. -Colonel (’live and Major 
CUminhers -were to share equally with the captains of king’s ships. ^ The ca]>t:iins of 
the CcJiripaiiy’s ships and captains of th*} army were to sliarc equally with lieutenants 
of iiien-of-war and siihaltcrn officers uf the army, and lieuteiiaiite oi the Coirqiaiiy’s 
ships with W'arraiit officers of the navy. Afterw'.ards, as the officers of the army 
objected to their Cknnuiaiidcr-iii-Chirf sharing w'ith Captains of inen-(»f-war, Admiral 
Watson uiidei'took to miilkC Colonel Olive’s portion eqTial to Admiral Tocock's. Under 
this arrangement, after Cheria fell, a sum of about i^lOOO was found due to Colonel 
Clive from Admiral W.itgou. Tljis Admiral Watson sent with his compliments, but 
Colonel Clive was generous enough to refuse it, saying that he w’ould not deprive the 
Admiral of the coiLentB of his private purse, and that he had appeared to accept ‘of 
the terms only for the good of the service. 

1 Nairne’s Konkim, 95. 

Accerding to one (Crant Duff, 292; Low’s Indiy^ Navy, I. 136) account, he was 
first coiifliicd near Uaygud in Rol&ba ; according to another account ho was kept in 
Vandan near fiAtilra, and afterwards in ShclApur. II is tomb and those of his six 
wives, one of whom became a mii, are shown at Vijaydurg. 

3 Aitcliison’s ’freaties, V. 17. 

4 In 1780 AnaiidrAv attacked and eai>tured an English ship carrying despatches 
to the Court of Direet6rs, and imprisoned an officer in llasAlgad near MabAbaleshvar. 
Again in April i7S2, in tapitc of a gallant resistance, he captured the Ranger, a ship 
of the Bombay Mari.ie. In 1800 Ijicutcnaiit Hayes M'as sent to harass the pirates, 
but, though he punished them severely, they were soon as tAiublesoJie as over. In 
May 1818 Colonel Imlack, atb-mpting to take Vijaydurg, was met by so heavy a hre 
that hjf ships were forced to cut their cables and run. But the wiiolo of the district 
had now passed to the British, and in June of the same year tho commandants, two 
brotliors of the Dhulap family, surrendered. In the river was taken the Admiral’s 
ship, 156 foot long, 33 beamt^aud 430 tons burden. 

!> ilAu Sdhob B^u RAmchandra. 

e Mr. Dunlop, luthuAugust 1824, Bom. Gov. Bev. Ret'. 121 of 1825, 

7 The names were Raghoji, MahimAji, ChimuAji, Dhouuoji, KrislmAji, TulAji, Hiroji, 
Takoji, SunibhAji, and RAmAji. 
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Peshwa^s help Ra^lioji succeeded in driving them out. 'He attacked 
the Sidi fort on the^sland of Underi near KliAnderi/ took it after 
a severe struggle, and presented it lo the *Peshwa tn return* fof 
the help given by the Peshwa'^ troops. Raglioji, though little 
mere scrupulous than other Angrias in his raids on trading 
ships, was a good ruler and did much tg improve his territory by 
free grants of salt-marsh at Cheul, Akshi, Thai, jand other coast 
villages. Forbes, who visited AlibAg in 1!?71, found Raghoji living 
in the island fort of Kolaba, thongh Ips palace; treasury, stables, 
and gardens were on the mainland in Alibag. He w^s a man of 
comely person, pleasing countenance, and princely mannofs. lie paid 
thePeshwa a yearly tribute of £2t),()00 (Rs. 2,00,000), and held his 
lands on military tenure furnishing a supjily of troops. The dirjtrict 
seems to have been fairly prosperous. It i^as barren and rocl^in 
parts, but there were cultivated plains enlivened by a busy peasantry. 
There were many travellors ajid droves of oxen. Tlie valley of the 
Cheul river between Kblaba and Ruha was populous and cultivated. 
Alibag also was plofisant a3d w*}ll- tilled.' * , ^ 

Raghoji died in 1703, leavifig by his wife*Anandib^i, a lady of the 
Bhonsle family, two IcgitiTuato sons Mdndji and K^nhoji both of 
them children, and an illegitimate son of mature age Jaysing. 
Jaysing appointed the* infant Manaji to the chiefship, but by 
failing to refer* the matter to l^ooiia, incurred the displeasure 
of tlie Peshwa.- At the same time Afiandibdi, MdndjFs mojlicr, 
jca,lc)us of Jaysing^s influence over her son, laid a plpt, for his 
destrLietif>n. Hearing of the plot, Jaysing arrested ifcd executed 
two of her chief advisors, threw four •of them into prison, •and 
banished all the members of the Bhonsle family from the terfitory. 
On this the I^ishwa sent troops against Jaysing under the command 
of Madliavniv Pliadko and Jivaji. Jaysing met them at Saifgain near 
Khandala. The result of the fight was doubtful, but the Poona 
troops puslied on to S^ikhar and burnt Angria^s fleet. At Sdkhar 
they wore again attjvc'kecl by Jaysing and completely defeated witili 
the loss of their leader. Disappointed in her h®po of further help 
from the Poshwa, Anandibdi gathered troops, besieged the KolAba 
fort, imprisoned Jaysing, and executed his chief advisor. After four 
months Jaysing escaped, and collecting some follbwers besieged 
llirakot in Alibag. Anaftdibdi led an army against the beSipgers, 
and, in a bloody and hard-fought battle, defeated Jay sing with such 
loss that he fled to Poona. In Jaysing's absence his wife Sanku- 
varbai collected some iroops and succeeded In taking Nagothna. 
On hearing of his wife’s success Jaysing returned from Poona, won 
several battles, and 1(1796) so utterly defeated the rivAl army near 
Cheul, that JJAndji with & few followers fled to Mahad and Anandibai 
died of vexation. Jaysing marched to Alibdg and took the forts of 
Hirdkot, Sdgargad, and Khanderi. ^ • 

Hearing that the Peshwa had promised to help Mdndji, Jaysing 
applied for aid to Bdburdv, Sindia's commtoder-in-chiof who was 
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1 Forbes' Oriental Memoirs, 1, 207, 209, 2ll, 223. 


2 Grant ]5u£f, 607. 
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a rolaCion of his own, a son of Yes^ji who was blinded by MAndji I. 
in ^733. Balnirdv agreed to *come to Jaysing's assistance. But 
f\i3 Ke had niucli influence with Sindia, hp arraifgod that any attempt 
of his to gain posscs.sion of kol^by would have tho Peshwa^s support. 
With this understanding BiibiirAv set out for Alib^g and picking, a 
quarrel with Jaysing, with the help of Dauhitr^v Sindia and his 
general Haripant^ took t^^e Alib(ig fort of Hirakot, and treacherously 
seized Mfinaji, Kanhoji, and Jaysing. Sankuvarbai, Jaysing^s wife, 
once more came t6 her hnsband^slKdp, andM;Ook the fort of Kh^nderi, 
III 1709 Maiuiji," who with Lis brother Kanhojji had fled to Poona, 
returned^ w^th a few followers. But after two defeats, at Cheul 
and at N^agotlma,*both he and Kanhoji were again made prisoners. 
Bubflrav, who was now^ undisputed master, was invested with the 
c.lIi^Tf’ship by tho Peshwa Bajirdv. Soon aficr he attempted without 
success to take Khdnderi from Jay feing^s 'wife. On the failure of 
liis attack Biititrav promised to set Jaysiiig freo if Sankuvarbai 
gave up tho fort. Khdnderi was handed over, but instead of 
releasing Js|yt^ing, Baburav put hiniito ueatli atid throw liis wife 
and children into prison. Jaysing^s ejldest son cscajicd to Bombay, 
and in ltS07, collecting a force of 2000 men, placed it under tho 
command of one Bachap Shot, a goldsmith of lievdanda. Bachdji 
enptured the fort of Hirakot in Alibaginid f>a,gargad. But Baburav, 
getting help from the British by sea and from the Peshwa by land, 
andju’ihiug Bilchaji^s f»fficcrs, enptured him and sonic of his leading 
Biipportgrs.and either hanged them or l;urlod them down tho Sdgargad 
rock.s. In lolS Babunlv died, and for a year after his death the 
stall was managed by hii^, widow. Then Maiulji proclaimed himself 
chief .^ud his claim was recognised by the l^eshwa, who, in rotiiln for 
his support, received the island of Kh^inderi and twenty villages 
yiiilding Si yearly revenue of £1000 (Us. 10,000).^ These troubles 
and disorders caused such injury to Kolaba, that ilie yearly revenue 
fell to about £30,000 (Us. 3,00,000). Manaji died in 1817. 

In the same yotir (1817) tho Peshwa Bd.jivav,,who had determined 
to break with the J0rig1ish,.sont his wife with much property to the 
fort of Udygad, « After tho canture of Isfipur and Lohgad near the 
top of till* Bor pass Liouteiiaut-Colonel Ih-othor, on tho 1 7th March 
1818, made arraiigements for the capture of all places of strength in 
Kolaliu. Tahi and Gliosale fell almost without opposition, and the 
troo])s mareluHl from lndd.pnr to Mahad. Major Hall of the 89th 
Regiment wdili a detachment of 200 Europeans and as many sepoys 
was scut to Ifaygad, where, after an obstinate iSiege 'of eleven days, tho 
fort was surrendered by tho Mardithas.^ 

M ilna ji was suci3eeded by his son Uaghoji a boy of fourteen. During 
his minority the state was inanaj^od by his iathePo miniater Vinayak 
Parsliuivlm Bivalkar. Even on reaching maTihood, though ho hated 
him, i^aghoji waa unable to free him^?elf from Bivalkar who had 
bought over all the state officers and ruined the chief by extravagant 


^ These villnges ^wero restored to Angria in 1818, a few days before the outbreak 
cf hostilities between the Peshwa and the Engliah, 

3 Details are given onder KAygad, Places of Interest. 
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expenditure In 1821 Bdburav^s widow Kdsibai petitioned the 
British Governmen? to support the claim of her sou FatesiDj^ to*fho 
Kolaba state. But* the* Gk)vcrnment* decided that aa th(3 Peshv^a 
had favoured the supersession o£^Babui*av\s branch of the family oy 
Manilji^ the question could not be re-opened.“ In Juno J822 the 
relations between the Koldba chief aqd the British Government 
were fixed by a treaty under which the British suprernftcy and their* 
right of investiture were recognised^ grafit-holders jfhjhirddrs and 
indmddrs wore guaranteed the poscessiop of their iands, and provision 
was made for tlic relations and dependants of the ohiefs family.-* 


Raghoji^s rule, ohiofly it was sjiid under the influence* of Bivalkar, 
was marked by great cruelty and ojiprossiojii. Por long the 
people remembered it as the rule of An^arak, that is ^Jal^ the 
planet of evil inlluoncc. Raghoji died on the 2Gih of Decembei ^/S8. 
ITo ieft throe widows, KamTabai, Ambikabai^ and Yashodabai, of 
whom the last was with child. He had* also foflr daughters and 
two illegitimate pii Raglioji^s death IMr. Courtenay was 

sgnt to Kolaba to* prevent aity atiJlunpt at franef, niad^ to ascertain 
and report if there w:‘jS f«ny near marc relation who had a 
claim to the chiefship. Mr. Ctnirtenay reached KoMba on the 
29th Uoceinber and on the 29lh January 18*39 reported to 
Government that YaShodahai had given birth to a son. Before 
tlie recognitions of Raghoji^^. posthumous son the succession to 
the Kolaba* state was claimcfl by iWburav^s nephew * Sambhitji 
then residing at Cwaliof. .On heading of Raghoji^s jSeafli he 
addressed a letter to the Bombay Governngent, stating that no one 
was . entitled to claim the chiefship of. Kolaba but himsclfc and 
his brotlior. Slioitly after the Resident at Cwdlior forwifrdcd a 
note from tlftit court supporting Sambhaji^s claims. Jhit his claims 
were incjuii-vjd into and negatived, and ho was informed of the birth 
and invostitiiro of Raghoji^s posthumous son. On tbc (Uh of 
rebruary GoverrimoivU^ecogniscd the child as the chiei of Kolaba 
under the Jitlo of I'^anhoji 11. Bivalkar was summoned to Bombay 
to make arrangements to secure goq^l ma^iagement at Kolaba 
during the minority. It was agreed that tho^ minister should 
continue to manage the state in concert with the senior widow of 
tho late chief. And an agreement of five articles^was passed, one 
of which stipulated that the minister was to co-operate cordn 4 lly with 
Goverumv-nt for tho improvement of the country and for bettering 
tho state of the people, and that he was to keep Government 
informed of all events# of importance. When this agreement was 
completed Mr. Courtenay was recalled from Kolaba. These arrange- 
ments mot with the approval of tho Governor- Gteneral.* In 1840 (8th 
April) th% infanj'. chief Kanhoji JI. died, and With his death tho 
legitimate line of the Angria family became extinct. 

Raghoji^a widows applied for leave to adopt^an heir. But tho 
Goyernor-Genoral decided that there w’as no sufficient reason for 
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1 RAo 8Ahcb BAl RAmchamlra. 2 Bom. G«w. Ticc. Pof. Dupt. (1840), 1107, 51. 
3 Details arc given in Aitohison’a Treaties, IV, (1876), 409-502. • 
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granting sucIj a favour. No one had any right to succeed, and as'emall 
indvipondcnt jurisdictions clogged and iinpedccf the administration 
' oj justice, iuterfered wi^h the 'most indisDefisabJ.o fiscal rules, stood 
in the way of improved comihunica-tions, and inStead of coiitrihutiug 
to tho cxponsoa of public protection added seriously to th(},ir 
weight, the opportunity of^ annexing the KolAba state should not 
• be lost.^ Alt personal property should be distributed among the 
surviving members of tUe family according to ordinary law and 
custom, and a liberal pension should be ^granted from the lapsed 
revenue to^thoso who might bo entitled to it. Tho Governor- 
General further desired that there should be no abruptness or 
disregnrd'of'iocal v^ishes in iutrodubing tho general forms and rules 
of British administration. Tho tliroe widows were allowed a yearly 
ptiuvii'ii of £2800 (Its. 28,000), of which £1200 (Es. 12,000) were 
given to the senior widow Kamldbii and tlie remaining £1600 
(Es. 16,000) weV» divided ‘equally between tbe two younger widows, 
S^'ishodabai and Ambikabai.- Mr. pI. M. Davies was appointed 
Political iSuperintfindent with itkstructioiirf to assJiinilate tho rovenno 
system with lliat in forcu in the neighbouring districts, to ab()lit?h 
objoctionablo taxes, to cstablisb lirifish. rules and rales of sea 
customs, to remove land and transit duties and frontier outposts, 
and to introduce tho British excise on salt. » 


1\vo practices ceased in Kolaba on tho introdiv:tion of British 
mauiigeiTimit. Tlie dark underground dungeons in Umjeri wore no 
long(jr iJspd^ as state prisons, and wometn convicted of adultery were 
no longer employed as pfostitutes to raise a body of female slaves 
for the use of tho state . 

In l&d-O (24th November) a large band of Eamoshis from the Pant 
Sachiv’s territories ontored tlie^ district and plundercAl Nizarapur, 
Nflgothna, and Eoha. A party from the 15th Eogiment N. J . was 
called in to act against tho marauders, and the EoLsideiit of Satara 
• was compelled to strcjigthcn his frontier post^.' Tho disturbance was 
soon suppressed, and several of tho ringleaders. were captured and 
punished. SSinco 1840 the district has enjoyed unbroken peace. 


1 Letter, 31st AiiffAst 1840. 

2 AiriU^AbAi fliecl in 1848 (February 4), and Jfemlabdi in 1852 (March 20). 

Yttshoilabdi is still (1881) living at Alibdg and is allowed a yearly pension of £1000 

(Lr. 10,000). ' 

3 Details of the state prisons and of the state slayos are given^undcr Justice. 
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SECTION I.— ACQyiSITTOJT, CHANGES, AND STAFF. 

The earliest British possessions in the present cTistriot of Kolaha 
were the two villafjcsof DdiSgaon andKomfila in MahfiJ^^wlueh, along 
wiOi th(3 fort of Bankot at tho month of tlio Savitvi, were ccuh^d by the 
Poshwa in 1 756. On tho overthrow of Cho Poshwa’s power in ISIS, 
tho lands of Sankshi that is Pen, Itajpnri that is Itoha and ])ar‘i'T)f 
Mslngaon, andRaygadinclndiflgMahad and the rest o[ Mangaoii nnno 
into British possession. Bot^^^en 1818 anil 1840 Several exehfiTigos 
of villages took placcf between the British GoYoriuncnt and the 
Alib^^g and Bhor clncfs. *Audiin on the death. \yi(hoiit issue 

orRaghqji Augria, thoKolabjj, statCj including Undoriand Revdanda 
corrosprmding to the present Alibag and part of north-west Roha, 
and several groups of villages now in tho Panvel and Karjat sub- 
divisions of Thana lapsnd to the British ^ 

After they emno into tho hands of the British in 1818,,the throo 
sub-divisions of Sankslii, Riljpiiri, and Itaygad formed the noi'^hf'rn 
part of the south Konlcan or Ratnagiri collectorato.* •In 
when Ratnagiri was redncod to a sub-col lo«torato and Thana ralseil 
to a^principal colloctorate, these throe •sub-divisions pass(' rein 
Ratn^lgiri to Tlniiia. In 1840 when tho Kolaba state la]ised to tho 
British (lovc^umeut, it was at firjjt placed undijr an ofi^eor styled 
Political 8uperiuteiidont. In 1814 the title of yupcrinlemlent was 
changed to Agent, and, under Act XVII. of 1844 the Koljlba 
state was embodied iii^iiie British territory and brought under tho 
ordinary Isjws and .regulations. Under the same Act, in October 
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^ Materialn for the Administrative History of Koldha inchirfo, in addition to tho 
Thdiia and Hatndi^iri Ileports aiid Statements, Bombay Govcriimoiit iScloctious VII. 
LXXIV. XCVI. iud CXLIV. 

2 The details of these acquiiiitions are as follows : In 17.'>G the reih%a ceded 
(Treaty, 12th Oetober 175(1) the villag^ of Dilsgann and Koindla yielding a land rent 
of Rs. 1525 and 2'lhhawli>t of grain. iR 1818, on the surrender of thePeshwu BdjiiAo 
(Artiidos of Surrender, 1st .Tune 1818), the British Government took Mosscssiou of 
tho sub-divisions of Sd.nksh^ RAjpuri, and RAygad, theri forming tho northern part 
of the south Kookan. In 1822, in exchange for other diatriote, Aiigria «;eded (Tii'aty, 
3rd June 1822) the half share of thoDalvi salt lands in tht^Uiideri.Buo- division, tlio 
villages of the TiingArtdn group, the villages a!hd salt-lands tho IJanirApur group, 
the villages aucl salt lauds of tffe Aurvalit gwnp, and 14 villages of Digar in Varori and 
a share of the*ustoins*of KariiAla. In 18.30, in exchange for other diatrieta, the I'aiit 
Saehiv (Treaty, 12th April 1830) ceded his Hhare of the NAgotlinaand Ashtami groups 
f aAd of twelve villages in the SAi or Jihi group now part of Paiigel in Tli.Aua. *In 1833, 
in exchange for other districts, Augria (Agreement, Slst December ’.833) ceded the 
half village of PAtansAi, the yiZlag'e of KandAla, and Lis sham of tho WAgotluia and 
Hdvoli groups. Ju 1840, on Angria^a death, the Kolaim state, with a land rent of 
Rb. 2,04,837 and 1 1,003 khandis of grain, lapsed to tho British Government. This 
territory was bounded on the north by the Bom'oay harbodr, qn the east by the 
NAgothna river and SAnksUi and RAipnri, on the bouth \)y the Revdaifda TivQT,aiid 
on the west hy the sea, * 
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1844, AurvaKt and parts of Tungartan,Ka.rndlo, Cliiniankhal, Vdkrul, 
BuVg, Ilavoli.® and Antora were traihsforred to ‘tko Tlidna district.^ 
1/1 >84t-45 Sfii wjis trdnsferrOd to Thaua, find Nagotbna was made 
subordinate to Sankshi or* Pen. ^ Act * VIIL "of 1853 brought the 
lapsed state more effectually under the general rules of the Britjsh 
Administration, and, in tl\e following year, a munsif's court was 
opened in Alib<4g, 

In 1 853 the KoMba j^geney, that is tlio Underi and Bovdanda 
sub-divisions, were'*, with thtt throer sub-divisions of Sdnkshi, Rajpuri, 
and Raygad.and'iho six petty divisions of Nagothna, Tala, Nizdinpur, 
Gonigfiov, lAirvadij^ and Polacl))ur, f(>rmod into tjie sub-colloctorate 
of Kolaba sul)ordir;atc to Thana. In 1800 Sfiiikshiwas named Pen, 
Ibi jpiirk Avas named Roh^i, liViygad was named Mahiid, and Underi and 
JvevcJanda were united to’form the siib-division of Alibag. In 18C6-G7 
tlie Tala and Njzilmjiu^ petty division fe of Ibiipuri and tlic (xoregaon 
potty division of ilaygad were abolislu'd, and the new sub-division of 
^Miingaon Avas foryied; and the petty divisions 61“ BirvadiandPoladpnr 
were incliidtid in the siib-divisK^ji of ^^lahad. In 1800 Kohiba w.as 
raised to be a eolloctorato iTuh^pendont of Tluina. It has at present 
(1882) five sub-divisions, Alibag with 204 villages, Pen Avith 150 and 
its petty diAision Niigollina with 70, lloha Avith 152, Maugaon with 
231, and Mahdd AAnth 251, or a total of 1001* villages. Of the Avhole 
nuiubcr <^f villages 500 are diroclly managed or JJialmy iHTj aro 
maifvged tlirough khots ni* hereditary reveMuie farmers, and sevority- 
niue ar(‘ r'lJioiiatcd or Ittdm. 

The r('veniie administration is entrusted to a Collector, on a yearly 
pay of^£2700 (Its. 27,900): Tin's officer, Avho is also Political Agent 
of the Janjira state, is chief magistral and executive head of the 
district, jfe is heljied in bis wqrk of general supervision by a staff 
of tAA\) assistants, of Avhom one is a covenanted and the other 
an iineovenaiitcHl sei’vant of GuA^ornmont. 'J4io saiiefcionod yearly 
salary of the eovenanti'd assistant is £000 /Jls. 0000), and that of 
the uncovenaiitcd assistant is £300 (Us. 3000). 

Of the live adniinislrativo sub-divisions four aro generally 
eiiiriist(^d to tliV. covenanted asJstant and one is kejit by thft 
(k*lleclor nnd(M^ his OAvn direct supciwision. 3'ho. uiicovenantod 
a>.^istaiit as head-quarter or /n/;j//r deputy gollector is entrusted with 
the charge of the treasury. ^J4io covenanted anil uncovenantod 
assistants are filsc magistrates, and, under tlic presidency of the 
Collector, the coveuaiitod assistant has the chief nvmagcmont of tho 
different adniinistriitivo bodies, local fund and municipal committees, 
Avithiii tho limits of liis revenue charge. 

Under tho supervision of tho Cidlector and^his coronant,ed assistant, 
the revenue charge of each fi.^cal sul>division or UtluJca is placed in 
the htftidsof an ogicer styled mdvilntddr. These functionaries who 
are also entrusted with magisterial powers have yearly salaries 


’ Of these Aurvalit«and portions of Rarni^la and Timg^rtan are in the present 
Paikvel Hul>-(^ivisioA of Thiiiia and the rest in ICuldba. lii 1866 fourteen villages from 
Paiivel and as many from Nasr^lpur noAV styled Karjat were transferrod to the 
8&nkshi or Pen sub-diyision of Kol&ba. 
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varying from £180 to £240 (Rs. 1800- Ba. 2400). One ef thOi fiscal 
sub-divisions Pen- eontains a petty, divisionj N&gotjina^ unden a 
mahdlkarig who except that he has no« treasury to superintend, Jias 
the same revenue and magisterial powers as a mamlatddr. Thh 
yearly pay of the Ndgothna niahdfkari is £72 (Rs. 720). 

Revenue and police charge in the 500 jlirectly-managed or khdha 
villages is entrusted to headmen or pdtih au4 accountants or 
kulkamie and talitia, and in the 485 her^itanly farmed or klioti 
villages to headmen or pdtils and te hereditary farmers or khots. In 
kiufti villages the headmen or pdiils periorm police duties only, the 
khofs collect the assessment from the landholders of th&ir villages 
and are responsible for its payment. They alsd keep^thS village 
accounts and draw up statistics. Of the 1113 'headmen, 6j91» are 
stipendiary and 422 hereditary. Of the stif^endiary headmon ft.'ty 
perform revenue, 500 policef and 151 both revenue and police 
duties. Of the hereditary heaji^men^ who are found *only in Alib^g 
and Pen and in four villages of Boha, fifty perform revenue, fifty- 
nine police, and *§13 Roth* revenue and police duties. The 
headmen^s yearly emolument^ depending on tho village revenue, 
vaxy from fid. to £14 16«. (annas 4-Rs. 148) and average about 
£1 12s. 9d. (Rs. 16-3). The total yearly charges under this head 
amount to £1803 (Bs.*18,030). They are paid entirely in cash. 
In directly managed villages, to keep the village accounts, draw 
up statistics^ and help the village headmen, there is a* bo(^ of 
100 village accountants, fifteen of them kullcarnis or hereditary 
accountants and eighty-five taldfis or stipendiary acc juntanls.^ The 
charge or saza of each accountant includo^ from one to five villages, 
with a population ol about 1928 and an average yearly revenue of 
about £464 (Rs. 4640) . The yearly pay of the eighty-five stipendiary 
accountants varies from £7 4^. to £21 12.9. (Rs. 72 - Rs. 216), and the 
yearly emoluments of the fifteen hereditary accountants vary from 
£6 to £18 (Rs. GO- Hs. J80). The total cost on account of these 
hundred village accountants amounts to £1872 (Rs. 18,720), of 
which £2 (fes.20) are met by land-grantg andi^870 (Rs. 18,700) are 
paid in cash.^ ^ 

Village servants or Mhars are found in almost every village. 
In Alib^ the landholders make them some slight reflim by tho grant 
of a headload of the fresh^ut crop or a winnowing basketful di grain. 
The Grovemment allowance either in land or in grain is very small. 
Over the whole district it amounts to only £9 128. 7id. (Rs. 96-5), 
of which lOs. ifd. (Rs. 5-1) are met by land-grants and £9 2^. 6d. 
(Rs. 911) are paid in cash.^ ^ * 

The average yearly ^sost of village establishments may be thus 
• ; ^ 

Of the fifteen^iereditary Bccountants five are iz. Alib&g and ten in Pen. 

* The hulkami of Pen alone has «a land-grant of 4^^^; acres^saeBBecl a.t £Z 2i 0St4. 
'' (Rs. 214)-6) and liable to a q|uit-rent of 1«. 7id (a« 13). 

* In Pen seventeen Mhdrs have cash payments amjun^^ng to £9 28. 6</ (Rs 91-4) a 
year ; and in Pen town the MhSrs have |iths of an acre assessed at 68. 6%d (Rs. 8-2-6) 
and paying a qnit-rent of (os. 2) The MhArs of Pol4dpur have recently, under 
Qovemment Besolntion 2677 of 19th April 1882, been put urpowssion of the lands 
formerly enjoyed by them and of wjiich they were deprived in 1868. « These lands 
measure 2y|v acres and are assessed at 4s. 0}d. (Rs. 2-0-6). 

^ a 663— 21* 
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Bammarised^ Headmen £1803 (Rs. 18,030), acconntantB £1872 
(Rb. 18,720), tind servants about £10 (Rs. 100;,' making a total of 
43685 (Rs, 36,850), e^ual to “a charge of £8 14«. 10 Jd, (Rs. 37-7) a 
village or about five per cent of thc^ entire land ifevenue of the district. 

SECTION II.— TENURES. 

1 ' 

Of tli (3 1004 villages 985 are Government, and seventy-nine are 
alienated. The holders or alienated or indm villages enjoy the village 
rental and aix; left' free to make What arxlmgements they please with 
their tenants. Of the 985 Government villages 500 are managed direct 
witli the landholders, and 485 through revenue farmers or hhots} In 
villages managed direct with the landholders, the person in whose 
nam6 the land is entered in the Government books is entitled to 
holci' the land for the full period of the survey lease, subject to the 
yearly paymeijt to Government of the survey rent. He can 
mortgage or seif the land and it is hereditary property. He is 
not liable to have his rent enhanced at any fresh survey on account 
of improvem^ints made at his V)wn (?.)st or labour. Should he not 
cultivate his land himself, he is helped by the district revenue 
courts to recover the current year's rental from his tenant, if 
necessaiy by tluj attachment and sale of the tenant's property. 
In Pen and AlibAg rents fall due in three Instalments, on the 1st 
of January, on the lOth February, and on the 1st of April. In 
other parts of the district rbnt collections are distributed over four 
instalments which fall due on the 15tli of December, on the 1st of 
February, on the 15th cvf March, and on the Ist of May. 

Tile, holders of alienated villages are Brahmans, Prabhns, 
Marilthils, Muhammadans, and in some cases men of the barber or 
Nlidvi caste. In most cases the owners do not live m and manage 
their villages. When an estate is shared by more than one family 
it is usually divided into leading shares, which are separately 
managed by tlie holders, though the shares- ’do not often appear in 
the Government books. In a few cases the estate is left undivided 


^ KoWm V'dlwjvHf JSS2, 


SuBr'llVlBloNH. 

Direct. 

Khoti, 

Alienated 

Direct and 
Alic lated. 

Direct 

and 

Khoti, 

Alienated 
and Kkoti. 

Total. 

AHbfip 

ItM 



3 



204 

1 I’CII 

146 

40 

26 

2 

1 

0 

226 

' ]loha 


80 




4 

162 

MAngaoii 

40 

182 

5 



4 

231 

Mailed 

^ G'2 

170 

3 



16 

251 

To'Utl ... 

600 

j 481 

41 

5 

1 

33 

1064 


Of the five, part iliroctly-inanaged part alienated villages, one in Alibdg and two in 
Pen are managed by the iiuirnddrs, and the remaining two in Alibvig are managed 
tl\e Haoshi government. One partly directly- managed and parUy £4o^-manage3 . 
village in Pen is managed by the ihot who is uaid Bb. 14 a month for his management 
of the Government share. . Seventeen partly alienated and partly jb/iot-managed 
villagcB, nine in Pen four in Koha and four in M&ngaon, are managed by the knots 
who |»ay the proprietors the share due to them. Of tKe sixteen similar villages in 
hlahad, one is managed by the indmddr, eleven by the JdM>ts who hold the villages 
nartly as khO(s partly as tTidmddrs, and four are attached and irumaged by Govornment. 
Mr. S. C. Chitnis, Hujb. Dep. Collector, KoUba. 
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and tho co-sharers i^anage it in tarn. Private estates are selddm sold 
but perhaps about one-third of the whole alienated landf is mortgaged. 
There is no marked difEerei^ce in the^ people or* in fho tillage ef 
alienated and of neigfibouring Go^ernmdnt villages. In alienateji or 
pu'.vate villages the tenants generally pay the rent in kind. There are 
two grades of tenants in private villages, permanent tenanjs and yearly 
tenants. In the nineteen private villages which have been surveyed/ 
the permanent tenants as a rule pay fixed^rents ; tho rent paid by 
yearly tenants depends on^he individualtagreemeftf. It is generally 
paid in kind and represents from thirty-throe to per-cent of the 
cirop. In unsurveyed villages only a small nuijiber q| permanent 
tenants pay iixod rents in kind or in cash. The .commoner practice 
is to make a yearly inspection of the crop' and to take a fixed siheA-o of 
the proceeds. This practice also applies to yearly tenants ex'cept 
those with whom special agreflments are made, eithej with a view of 
encouraging them to cultivateb waste or to 'exact as*uuich as possible 
from needy tenants^ In Alibdg rice-land, tho rent in kind varies 
from 240 to 1260 pounds the acre (Ifwo to ten and a hq^lf mans the 
bigha) ; in other sub-divisiojis, the highest rent is not more than 
960 pounds the acre (eight mans the higfm). In the case of upland or 
varkas grains, ndgli and vari^ which are not produced in Alibag, 
the highest rate is 150 founds the aero (ono and a quarter man the 
higha), once in four or five years when the field is fit for tillage.® 
Except in sigrveyed villages where they ate on the survey assossijipent, 
the rents in private villages arc generally about twenty-%u per cent 
higher than the rents in neighbouring Govoyiment vill^os. On the 
other hand the rent is nob fixed but vjwies with the crop. •If a 
tenant offers to improve his land or dig a well the proprietor givbs him 
some conces^on. But cases of this kind are not common enough 
to give rise to any rule or practice. As a rule the proprietor allows 
his tenant free grazing and lets him cut timber for house building 
and for field tools. Ifjv tenant fails to pay his rent the Collector 
gives tho pfopriotor^ tho same help in recovering it as he gives a 
peasant proprietor whoso tenant fails to ^ay.’* • Few proprietors are 
moneylenders.^ ^ 

Of the 485 kJeoti villages 478 are held by simple, and seven, throe in 
Pen and four in Roha, hy izdfat or service khots. ^ho izdfq^t khots 
seem to represent the liereditary district revenue servants, the 
deshmukhs and deshpdndesj to •whom, in return for their services, 
the Musalm&n fulers granted rent-free x^llagos. Under tho^ 
MarathdiS the service® of these oflBcers were rewarded by a 
percentage on their collections, and, on paying the full rental, they 
were allowed to continue to hold thefr old service villages. These 
izdfat kkotm are found only in tlfe Fen and Roha sub-divisions. 


Chapter VHI. 
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> Private villages are surveyed if the proprietor asks to bav^ them eurvoyed. 

^ A. man is 96 pounds and a bigha is four-fifths of an acre. 

* The help oonslsts in serving a notice upon the tcuanf to show cause why he refuses 
to pay, and, in case of his failure to show sufficient cause, to attacli his property and 
take other legal measures detailed in the Land Revenue Codefof 1879. 

^ In addition to some details about khota and salt- waste, the wRble of,this informa- 
tion about alienated villages has beSn furnished by Mr. S. C. Ohitnis, Huz. Dep. 
Collector, Kol&ba, 
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The ordinary Jcliots seem to represent village r|!yent[e farmers who 
had^ never ijropriotary, and ^fho at first .had not even hereditary^ 
rfgfits.^ The ordinary Tcho^ m simply ^ farijfer of revenue who 
executes a yearly agreement for the management of a 'certain 
village or villages. From long standing his rights have become 
hereditary, r-nd he is allowc'd to sell or to mortgage them. He differs 
from an mdmiUr'^n having no proprietaiy right in the village^ only 
the right to act as middleman in collecting the revenue. 

In a Icloti village there are two classes of land, dhdra land which 
pays only 'the Government rent, and khotniabat or hhot^a land 
which besitlos th9 Government ^ rent, pays the JcJiot a certain 
amokint which is known as hi^phdijdaoT profit, and which is his 
r/Dweird*for managing the village. The dhdra land is held by tenant* 
proprietors or dhdrekaris who have, the full occupancy rights of a 
landholder in directly-managed village. The revenue farmor^s 
or khotnishat land is held by a cultivator who is the khoVa 
tenant. Till^tlie'introduction ^of the reyenuo ^iiirvey the hhot was 
allowed to 'settle witl\^ the holders of the kliotniabat land what 
amount of rent they should pay hinj, and he had the power of 
lotting lands of this class to any one he pleased. The only check 
on his exactions was the fear that, if ho demanded too much, the 
land might be left untillod, or that tho revenue courts might refuse 
to help Win in recovering l^is yearns rental and fofte him to sue bis 
tenant in the civil court. Under the survey the hkot^a demand 
has been limited to fifty per cent in addition to the Government 
demand." This additional sum is collected in cash or partly in cash 
and partly in kind ; and. So long as the tenant continues to pay the 
(loveriimcnt rental and the klioVs profit, he cannot be ousted. 
The khoi holds his village on condition of signing a yearly or a 
thirty years' lease.^ If he fails to sign tho lease, his village is 


' Details are given below, p. 172. 

3 ln;Ni/.dnipur tlie pro^t in nplaiuU was limited to thirty-three percent. 

Uoiii. (inv. Set. XCVI. 3(54, 387, 370. 

^ The details of the leases difter in various parts of the district. The following 
gives a general idea of the form in use ; 

Lease of the village of Bhirngaon in the tdluka of Roha to Bhdakar NArdyan, Babdji 
I^drayarj, and other sharers in the ArAo^ship of the viUagt. The village of BhimgcLon 
is given over t-oyoii in lease for a term of thirty years^beginning from A.D. 1860 {Fasli 
1370) upon the following conditions : You an . to pay yearly into the tdluka treasury 
the sum of Kr. 3380, being the full survey asHcssment of the village. The amount is to 
br paid in four equal instalments which are due on the following dates, the first instal- 
ment of 11 R. of it) 011 the 15th of December, the second injtalment of Rb. 870 on the let 
of February, the third instaLnent of Rs. 1000 on the 15th of March, and the fourth 
instalment of Ks. 860 ou the 1st of May. Y’ou shall give sneh security for the year’s 
revenue as the Collctit^r shall from time to time require of you. In cato of your fidlmg 
to discharge the whole or any part of tKese instalments by the date^* on which they 
severally fall due, the amount due will be recovered by the attachment of the village 
and ittf sale upon the tonns of this lease, or by the sale of your personal property ^ nr 
that of your securitidt, or in any other way prescribed by the present Regulations ol^ 
such other Regulations as may hereafter be enacted for the recoveiy of rent. One 
of you shall be annually ;:ppointed to the duty of collecting •revenue from the 
cultivators, he alone being empowered to act in this maimer. This oftoe shall be 
filled by you severally in rotation, in the following order, in the first year 1860, 
Bhdfikar Ni^rdyaTr, in the second year 1861, BAbdji NdrAyan, and ao on in rotation 
for the remaining years of the lease. . 

In the went of the death of any of the parties to this agreement during the period of 
the lease, the name of the eldest soo or next of kin will be recorded aathe owner of the 
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attached and managed by Government. Any profit tnat isf made Chapter YJJL1» 
during this management is taken by Government a/hd any loss* is ^ tiand 
recovered from the bei^re he is Allowed again td manage* hjs 'Administration, 
village* The hhot pays the village rent in four instalments, on the Tenures, 
15ih of December, on the Ist of February, on the 15th of March, and 1882. * 

on the 1st of May ; ho collects from his. tenants in hhotnishat land Khots. 


in two instalments at his pleasure. Prom the peasant proprietor or 
dhdrekari he is allowed to collect in advanci of the dates on which the 
Government instalments f&ll due,‘* • • * 

Of the 430 khots 383 are Hindus, forty-six are Musalmdns, and one 
is a Beni-Isrdel. The Hindus avechiedy Brahmans aad JPrabhus; 
but there are a few Sonars, Shimpis, Gavlis, and Gujardt Vanis, 
and one or two Marathas, Kunbis, and KoUs. • * 


• I 

share of the deceased ; whece there aFo two or more sons, the name of the eldest shall 
alone be entered. You are to coiloct revenue from (i/Ldrd;ari\?^acoording to the terms 
of the survey settlement, and notliiiigiiin excess of that amount for all lands held in 
df^ra, and registered as dhdra in the settlement pax)ors of the village. All transfers 
of land held on dJuira tenure, wlicthfir by sale or inhcrTtance, are to bo effected strict- 
ly in the manner prescribed in the rules of the Joint Report that refer to transfers of 
land in Guvomment villages. In the event of a dhdrekari. relinquishing his land, or 
dying without heirs, such land will then ho considered as part of the * khotnishat ’ 
land of the village, and made over to you ou the conditions hereafter i>re8crihed for 
lands of that tenure*? The cultivators of the khotuiebat lands arc to he recognised as 
the occupiers ctf the lands entered in thoir namcsiin the settlement papers, ant^ they 
shall not be ejected solongas they x^ay the stix^ulated rent except by rd/mdmdstdhdcrod 
by themselves. In case of the ^leath of an\ such occupier, the land shall he entered 
in the name of the eldest son or next of kin of th<' deegasod, but faAiug heirs it shall 
be competent to you to make arrangements for its cultivation, provided that tl^ same 
be in* accordance with the terms on which Lich lands may be let. Vou shf^l collect 
rent from the occupiers of khotniahat lands, at rates not exceeding half as much again 
as the reoordea survey assessment, two-thirds of such rent to he levied in grain, 
in the proportion of one man of grain to each rupee of the .«^iirvey asLSissmeut, and 
the remaining third to be recovered in cash. Pliaitki or measuring fee, or straw, and 
all other levies hitherto made ore included under the rent specified in the 
foregoing clause, and tho ccdlection of any money or grain in excess of the stipulated 
rent will he punishable as an illegal exaction, under the Regulation to he provided 
for the future management of khot villages. You shall ^vc the occupiers of 
khotnishcU land a receipt for all payments of rent,*in the fhllowing form : 


Numbbr or 
Field. 

Auka. 

• 

Rental. 

1 

Uraiii. 

Cash. 


• 




All payments are to be recorded on the dates on which tliny are received. 

To wis lease-form dauses are added enfor^sing the caA) of boundary-marks and 
explaining the rights and duties of the khot as regards trees aivd forests. 

The foUov^ng agrdbment on the part of fiie khot is inserted at the foot of the lease : 
We hereby agree to take the village aiBhlmgaonm lease ou the terms herein mentioned, 
'^nd do severally* and individually make oxirselves responsible for the exact^ultilment 
of all the conditions warding the management of tho village in the manner herein 
set forth. See Bom. Gov. Bel. XCVI. 233-235. 

' The Wwt'B tenants pay the rents in grain and the kh&Cs profit in money or otherwise 
as settled at the time of the survey settlement. They pay their assessmont to the 
khot in two instalments, oetween tho Ist and 15th Decembe^^d between the Ist and 
15th January. The dhdfekaris in khoti villages pay four equal instalrnonts, on the 16th 
Beoember, on the Ist February, on the 15th March, and on thu.lst Mby. Mr. S. C. 
Chitnis, Huz. Dsp, Collector, KoUba. 
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Ctopter VIII. Moert of khota are the representatives of the families who 
^ held the position of khota at the beginning of British rale. The 
Admiaietration.' ^mfship or interest in*the village rental has in cnost families become 
Tonurea greatly sabdivided, and many of the rneihbers Ifave left their villages 

1882. ’ and become accountants or taken to some other branch of Oovernm/^iit 

Khota. service. Every year the sjiareholders choose one of their number 

• to manage *tho yillage, and divide the profits according to the 
different shares in the kJlbtshi]). Should the members fail to agree 
one of them is appointed bj the Oollectorit The managing khot does 
the statistical and miscellanoous work which in other villages is done 
by the accountant.^ A good number of the khota have &llen into 
debt and sold or mortgaged their estates to Brahmans, Shenvis, 
Gujar8,JVabhus, Marathas/ Shimpis, and Muhammadans. The chief 
causes of indebtedness* are excessive marriage and other family 
charges, and the payment of Government dues in bad years or when 
there is a scarcity of tonAnts. Ther^ is no recorded instance of a 
khofs family dyiii^ out. Should such an eveilt t^ake place, the village 
would become directly-managed. This has happened in the case of 
some villages in Mangaon and Roha wjbich the khota have given *up 
- through inability to manage them. 

BcHides their personal or hhotnishat land, the members of the 
khoVs family generally hold miicli of the best land of the village as 
dli/irokaryt, paying the Government rent and tilHng it by yearly 
tenapts or by labourers, •j'he khof has generally ar tiled brick- 
built uppor.-storiod house and a good store of cattlo, and in several 
cases a horse or a pony . , Of the entire body of kJi^ia, about one-half 
combine moneylending with husbandry and revenue fariping. 
Especially in MAngaon and MahAd the khota made considerable 
resistance to the introduction of the revenue survey, dhd for many 
years refused to sign the contracts. Most of their villages were 
managed by Government. But the opposition gradually broke down, 
and, except a few who have for private reasons failed to choose a 
representative, they all now manage their villagers under the revenue 
survey rules.® • 

Shihiriddrs. As ill TLAua tiic reclaiming of salt-wasto for tillage is one of 
the most important branches of Koldba agriculture. The word 
aliilotriildr or gap warden, coming from the il^Anareso ahilu split, seems 
to that from the earliest limes the reclaiming of land has been 

' Further details uf tlic khoti settlement are given b^ow, in the account of the 
intnxluciiou of the Revenue {Survey into Ndgothna and Kizdmpur. 

^ The chief ubjoctioiis laised by tlic khota to the survey riftes were that the rates 
of assessment were to8 iieavy ; that plots land claimed by the khot were entered 
in tiie names of the tonaiits who held them at the time of the Survey ;^and that the 
proposed share of the khot, annoa S in the rui>oc in rice land and annaa 5 in upland, was 
not enough. Government declined to alter the sc^nctioned rates of ftssessment or tb 
enter in the khot'a namb holding which at the time of the survey had been entered in 
tlie tenant's name. They agreed that in rice lauds the Jdtot'a sluirc should be half a 
man of rice instead of annaa 5'in the rupee of •asBessmont and thaf in uplands the 
onrtas 5 in the rupee should either be raised to annaa 12 or bs dianged into half a 
3>tan of grain. % * 

At the tiin^of thi survey no distinction was drawn between customary and yearly 
tenants ; all tenantb found in possession of lon^ at the time of the survey were 
entered in the revenue .books. 
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encouraged by specially favourable terms. The chief foclanfationa 
are along the bankS of the N^go^kna and Roha creeks. According 
to Major Jervis, much of this land waa recoTfered.at the beginiring 
of the sixteenth centufty by the Nizdmalidhi or Ahmadnagar kings, 
whp granted rising or istdva leases with a rental, which beginning 
at one- fourth did not rise to the full amcuint till the fifth year.^ At 
a later period both the Angrias and the Peshvsas sCowed great 
liberality in encouraging the reclamation erf salt-waste, and in Pen, 
Alibag, and Eoha, large aiKas of pice la^^ds were*won from the sea 
in the eighteenth century.^ 

Under the British the reclamatipn rules coiitimjed unghajiged till 
the introduction of tho survey in 1854.^ Iiiquiricis then showed that 
some of the lands had been rcclaimod from salt waste by individ^ls, 
and others by groups of small proprietors called huldragfi, and "that 
the maintenance of the dams was in some cases ^ entrusted to an 
individual, in other cases was carried out by a group of small holders, 
and in some instances by Gr<jvernraeiit. For tho repair of the dams or 
sluice gates a special levy of a Juan iti every hhandl was sanctioned, 
and was known as the shihAruman or the 7niin set apart for keeping 
tho gaps in repair. 

Under the revenue sprvey, where, as in the Alibag sub-division, 
the shilotri man was duo to Groveriiiricut, it was taken into account 
infixing tho assotsment, and tho special ^levy was remitted^ In the 
case of such lands tho yearly repairs arc done by the cultivators and 
village authorities, tho werrkers lio>ag rewarded by % draught of 
liquor. This arrangement also holds in tho few salt reclaimed (fiuds 
in Pen, whore the right belongs tfo Government. ln» other 

reclaimed lands in Pen whore the shilotri right belongs to private 
persons, the^iUotri waais still paiiLto them, tho survey having left 
their right and their responsibility untouched.^ 

Since about 1862 special attention has been paid to the promotion of 
salt waste reclamation, and rules have been introduced under which 
salt wastes*may be thkeu for tillage on j;he following terms : The 
precise limits of the land are ascertained and stated in tho agree- 
ment ) no rent is levied for the first ton yearjf ; a rent of Qd. 
(4 annas) an acre is paid for tho next twenty yearji on the whole 
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^ Konkan, 87. Major Jervis held that the Nizdiushdhi kin^ wore the first to grant 
special privileges for jgcclaiiuing land. But the same or •similar privileges wer^ ig , 
force in other parts of tho K^kan, uiid seem tu have been of very early origin. Thdha 
Statistical Account, Xlll. Port II. fi44. * 

“ See T>. 91. According to one account (Bon^ Gov. Sel. KCVI. 125) tho extensive 
tract of land known as the khii/rdpai was all or nearly all reclaimed under the Peah- 
wa’s rule, whq^ it waaa customary to give letses of from twenty to thirty years before 
the fuU assessment was demanded. But the x)ractico of giving leases for reclaiming salt 
vids was much ohler, and it seems probable that much of the kfidrapat was nsclaimed 
j at a much earlier date. See Bom. G(A'. Sel. (^XLIV. 3. * 

* Under the old reclamation rules, according to the cost of tho rcclamntioa and the 
risk of maintainii^ it, a stated period was guaranteed lin an agreeirent called hauh 
free of assessment, and a further period of gradually rising rates until the full rent 
> was reached. If the work was not completed withm the perioc^ allov'ed, the haul was 
cancelled. Mr. S. G. Chitnis, Hiiz. Dep. Collector, KoUba. I 
^ Mr. S. C. Chitnis, Huz. Dep. Collector, KoUba. I * 

Gov. Res. 6771i 2nd Deceznber 1875 ; and 3240^. 27th June J1878. 
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area grant^J, whetbor reclaimed or not ; at the end of thirty years 
from the date^of agreement the^land is assessed^ at theordinary rice- 
crop rates. lAny part 'found ^nfit ^or rice is assessed at the rates 
levied on similar land in the neighboiirhood-, provided that if rice 
or any other superior crop is grown, ordinary rice rates may be 
charged. The Collector decides what public roads are to be opeffed 
within the rcclaTTjjatiou, and tiny land taken for a public road is to 
be free from assessment. Under pain of forfeiting the lease, the 
lessee is to bring,, oue-half of thp area , under cultivation in five 
years, and^ the .whole in ton years. If the lessee fails to use due 
diligence in the work. Government may take "back the land and 
levy a fmo of double the estimated income which the lessee has 
derwed from the land during the period of his tenancy. The 
decision of what conscitutos due diligence in carrying out the 
reclamation rests with Government. „ 

In the Alibd,gT3nb-division in 1872-73 the total area of salt waste 
available for cultivation was 44,535 acres. Ot Jthis, up to 1880-81, 
G49G acres have been brought under cultivation. Among these 
reclamation works the largest are : (1} at Mdukula about 400 adres 
reclaimed by Mr. Lakshman Nar.4yan Bhagvat ; (2) at Sh4habad 
about 200 acres reclaimed by Mr. Bajrba Agharkar and Mr. Hari 
Janardan Dev; (3) in Ndgaon about 150 tvOros reclaimed by Mr. 
Ramchaudra Bdpnji Dev; aud (4) at Navkliar ..about 125 acres 
reclqiincfl by Mr. KhanderfW Baji Vaidya. In Pen, of a total area 
of aboul..4(595 acres of rechiimable land, about 2000 acres have been 
brought nndur cultivation during the last twenty-three years. In 
Roha the roclaimablearcajs about 800 acres, but none of it has been 
reclaimed. In MahM and Mangaon there is no reclaimabte salt 
marsh. As regards the process of reclaiming, the Thdr a reclamation 
details apply to the Kolaba district with this difference, that the 
reclaimers in Tliana being wealthy, the outmost dams dividing the 
reclaimed lands from the salt water are ma^e of stones and cement, 
while in Kolaba all are of earth. Some of the Alibsg salt wastes 
have been included in the Toresl area.' 

SECTION III.— HISTORY. 

As has boon noticed in the Thdna Statist^ical Account, the Dravidian 
or un- Sanskrit origin of the revenue terms which were in use at the 
beginning of British rule, shows that from early times the lands 
.cJ the district were distributed iu unmeasured lunfps or plots, dheps, 
/i Hilda s, jnnvdif or 7 nv(his, and khots, and '“that the reclamation of 
salt wastes was fosicj'ed by jvppoiiiting shilotrid^irs or gap -wardens 
to keep tlio dams iu repair.- ^ 


‘ Mr. S. C. Chitiiis/ Huz, Dep. Collector, January 1882. 

^ Ab the warden of tlie gaps held the position of landlord of the reclamation, the'’ 
word shihtar came iu later t'jnes to bo applied to other classes of over-holdeFS. Thua 
ill 1837 IchotH levied shilofri rights iu villages, where apparently there were ^no recla- 
niationa, Mr. Davies,, 4th March 1837, Botn. Gov. Kev.^ Rec. 776 of 1837, 311, l^ese^ 
un-Sanskrit terms may have been introduced in historic tumes by southom or Dravidian 
iriiiiistcrs of 'the Sidi^ras (A.D. 84O-12G0) or othef local chiefs. See Tlidna Statistical 
Account, Xlll, Part 11, 544. 
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Of ilio revenn/3, maiiar^emoiit under the early Hindu rul^rw 
(a.e. 225 - a.u. 12Q0) no further >’ect)rd has hyoii iraceJ^. But. from 
what i a known of tliR^ .state jof thing's ha Tliana, ft secins prohablTi 
that from early llinclii times garden lands were mcJisurc*d and paid 
a hitjhn assessment.^ Early in the fifteenth centm-y (1429), wlien 
thci power of the Baliinani kings w'as e.-ttahlishod in tie Konkan, 
there were, aceordiiig to Orant Duff, district officers or hereditary 
({r^'fnnuhhs- hj whose lielp husbandmen wefe induced to settle and 
(*m])ty villages ^verc re-peT)i7lc‘d.‘ *At tlmt time great tracts of the 
Konkan seem to hn.\e bet'ii waste. For the hr.st year ub rent was 
t .ikeii, and, for some years after, uH that was Icvkal wa.s«a basketful 
of grain from each hujlm? 

I’iJirly in the .seven teiuith century Malik ./Xanbar, the Ahmatlnagar 
minister, started a new .systen^ based on iluj nu'asures introduced 
in Moghal territories by Akbar\s jninistei; Todar iUJ. According 
to IVhijor fl('Tvd.^, Malilj: Amb.lFs cbief cliange was to make the 
settleirient direct ih^ village ^lu'admcm in.s^ead of with the 

district l)(‘reditary r(‘veiiii(‘ siiperndcndcaits and accolmlants, the 
drstiis and drsh funnies, wlio had gradually *assunii*d tlui place of 
r'^vimue farmers. His lu'xt sto]) wa.^ to find o t the yi(‘ld of the land. 
With this oliject. lit* arra^igod tin* l ici^ lanils i four classes, first, 
second, third, ami foa.'tli, nral^dinn, st'in y and c/nh'shu. 1'ho uplands 
were cla.ssitied iji a more geiK'ral way. Tlu' (jovc^ninient share was 
siipparently fK^'d at oii(^-lliir<i and the oiitturij of the field •v'-as 
fiscertained by iii(|uij'ies Inst hilt o'»-a’ a term of years. , Kiflally the 
(|UMriiity of grain due to ( iovt'rumenl. w.is fjliange.il into a inijnoy 
])aym<int. The village lu'admcm were mafhi lioredifary and bcicame 
scvnirity for the G(»vernTri(‘nt dues. Exei'pt in the coast trucTs held 
by the. I’ortniruesi* in tlie north and *u ![ab'*aii in the souMi, ^falik 
Ambar’s systenn is said to have stu‘tehed from the Vaitariia to tlio 
Savitri.* Olu‘ oI’ ]\Ialik Ambar’.s chief Improvianents was doing away 
with c(‘ss('s Of th(^ ]ocai*H*cjss(!s tha,t were .siippresM'd no details are 
iivaiUibl(‘, l)4it tluy ^vere ^iroluibly mueh like tlmse afte.rwards 
t‘nforc(Ml nndei’ the .Xrar.'i.tlias, 'riiough tlie*laiids fif Kolfibii. nominally 
Jormed pari of (ho Aliiiiadiiagar kingdoiu, the ni'AV klijltd si‘ttlenient 
WLUS not introduced over the whole district. At least in Kuha and 


* Itc^nil.-itiou I. {»f I.sns sc‘c. a ft. 2. • 

“ (ir.iiit -<>. .lor\ is’ tli«jnry (Koiik.aii, 25. 55, tiJ ) that the v'liolc* Hindu 

ruvuiiue systiini i.s nio lmii, datiiijf fnmi thi: sivtc-ciith coiitivy, snems to hi; diaprovod 
hy till- liar.y origin of almost aM revenue toiniK, ’ 

■* tJraiit l)uP', 2(i. .lei vis notieeh tliat the must he taken vaguely, as it la 

very unlikely tlu.t the lai^la in (piestioii were nieij^ured (Konliaii, 80). fihjha is the 
iSan.'ikrit rttfrah a share (jr .il|^>tiii('ijt, aj)p;irejitly, like the eanlier (thvp ut hundii, 
wiLliuut iiieasii^nieiit. mBn/htis of uniform site seem to have hoeii introdiu'ed hy tlio 
Muhaniiijada]i.s. In Kolaha, as far as they were introduced at all, ineasurcineiita 
»ejf made under Malik Amhar (KlOO- 1(>30). • 

^ Jervis' Konkan, (IS. ()!rant Onff (4.3) gives the following sunmiary of tlu' changes 
introduced hy Malik Amhar : ‘ Ho aliolished revenue farming and committed the 
management to Hr4hinan agents under Muhammadan sufjerinteiidencf ; he restored 
such parts of the villagt establishmont as had fallen into decay, ard he revived a 
mode of aH.sessiug the iields hy^colleeting a moderate proportion ^f tlu actual produce 
in kind, which after the exponeiice of several sca.soii.s was coniinutcd 'or a payment in 
money settled annually according to the cultivation.’ It is stated tilat h iff assessment 
was equal to two-tilths of the produce, liut tradition .s;iys his money commutation was 
only one-third. jC'aptain Fraiici.s in Bom. Gov. 8cl. XCVI. 3. 

. ^ E (153-22 
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N»\G^otlinn, I lie old IlindLi Roitlonioiit )\y tlic iiuincaKuved liiiiip of land, 
dhrj}^ huHt/fij ftiid was coritiiiiriod.’ In tlio few years Ijotvvoon 

tlKji'r iiiiid c(a’i(jiK*!'3t of Ahinadaa^ar and tlio overthrow o[ thoir power 
in tlio Koiikan hy Sljiviiji, fho M()^lials‘!sot‘in to have introduced no 
change in tlio land revenue system. 

AVlnm lie’ Marnllnis ovOiTan a. Mojjflial di\strict, they appointed a 
rovojiiif' collccMorV)!' lantn'i-idsd/tr to iralher flieii* rJtanih or one-Foin’th 
slian*, iiiid whcTi^tlio lieuMlifary revoime .and military officers, the 
zftnnnddrs nm\ [an jd dm, rernsod to [)ay, fhe commander or fiiddiod/tr 
marclu’d ilpj^riinst tlu'ui and oxtraeted payment by forco.^ In 
Avchit^'vd :Mid l?eii, during the latter piirt of the seventeenth 
eeni iiry ( J (5(i.‘5- 1 (180), the Inrinor Inldtmidi and lnnuUlnnuU settlement 
was. sujicM'sedod liy Sh^\'aji^s sui voy and settlement.'* 

n’he cliief change in tlu) new sysiem was the measurement of rice 
lantl by a rod .d live cubits and live lists, that is o'! cubits or 
1 M‘0L>5 English inches.* Sllivaji^s seltlemeni included three 
]iar(s, liio assessinent of rice,. c.F lyll, and oi‘^ garden land. It is 
b(‘li(}ved Ih.-tt .all rice li^nds wc'ro nieasui'rd into hnihdit of tOM s((i.?aro 
yiii'ds. Tli('se biyhds were divith’d into 1 welvt; classes,’' and, from 
ex})(M’imenis made during ihree successive u-ars,*' llic^ Government 
(h’inand, which was eslini.at('d at alxml Inrly jx rci'ni (d theprodneo, 
was ti\'(‘d at Irom ,>/ j bushel.^ an ac’re in llii* l)est (o l)iishels in 
the^poofesl land." In a b-w ca.sc.s hill l.i.'ids wc're measured, and 
llire(‘, fiv(', six, or sc'vmi aciH’s wct’c cnunti'd as one acre according 
lo file V(’:h*s of faJInu tliey roijuii‘i-d af'ter lieiiig cropped. Other 
hilUands, / c//'^es* or weri' assessed by rlu- plonglu Large 

allowances utav made hn’ roeky or barren spots.’"* Ju garden lands. 


' .nr>is’ Kdiikaii, luO-lOI. 

Khali Kh.ms M niitaKlialiii-l-l.iihah m F.Jlmt and Do'^hoti, \'11. .‘>71. 

^ KniiUaii. Ill Hid linitli (KiSO) a inciiiry ccsh h'vicd on the 

imnilidi and \ k !tl ..f thu hvr.s in lauds, d'hisoddilum was callfd J/ithf Jhathtni 

and thrwlndd, tli.it is the addilidii t(»gcthiT \\ lili the land rent, was ralldil iuka, 
d(!r\ is' Konkaii, JOS. ^ , 

■* 'l\ut.ir M,il h nr Akhav’s (l.’iOOlw’iis :i scpniir uf (10 \lahi yards, the 

.saiiid that, was iiNud hy N.uihliirvan (."laO) in I’crsia It was inrasurLMi hy a .-Imiii instead 
id\t\ tin- old dljistid lliiidii rojio. The tliivo cliier Indian laiul imiasiirns were the 
Mnsahn.in h ./An of :U MCT si|uaiv yards, the Maralha hh/haal -lOm s?, iiiul tlio (hiiaiat 
Ai./An i)* ■Jills 77 .leivih’ Kt.nkan, (10. 

•' rfte. ela-^sds ^^dlv : I , First, 2, . Second .'Vn/// or tfuf/avi ; .3, Third, sim : 

4, Idiuth, ^ fmrttiH or rli.n”.},,! -,5, niishl.ando70//>ff/; 0, Salt, kluirrat ;1, lloeky, ftomZ ; 

5, 0, Fiil.se, Linijidt or turraf ; 10, llunj), tdjrat ; 11, Seed heels, m/m 

’ ''■» 1 rre ri)ot , md'.inf. .Icivi.^' Koiikaii, id, O."!, ^ 

*’ I he Mih divisiinis frmii w hud i \ il lathes are sanFco have heen chosen were., in 
Kolihi,, ,\vehiU;v,k K.ijj.uri, and lh'iy«:.'nl, and in Jtalnagiri, Suvarndnrg, Aiijiinvcl, 
Julnagii-i, and \ ijavdurg. In iiie;\suniig riei- land a dedue6i on, called ruin jshhasfdKaU 
or ftjhtn'fi of three /nrn-/^ in i^^-ry hi.fitti, was niaCc. lii level uplainls, varkns.a 
fpiarfcr, and in roin:!! iijdaiids a third \Vas dediietf'd. Tlio dedindiox WfiH also called 
(.Mr. .1. K (iilKoni The erodiiee rais<‘d in second crops on vice land was 
asse^si il as follows : Tunnern*, ;it .3 iiinus the AA/A.i, afti^- deducting a third of 

the aetnnl area enltivaTctl ; Inui.- , tdj, ;> luann the hujint^ onc-tourtli being deducted 
from the area eiiltiNaleil . sugaivano, toti] »/n<//.s of raw sugar the %/m ; summer 
net*, ro'y/ux.'/i.'xr', 2‘ //o/z/v ol^^rain the A/.y/zn, 

- Tho flrl.iils 111 IhisIioIm ihi> :i,-iv ’aiv : Firi-l quality .■iiK12V rnn-M the 5((/7m) ; 

-''S t'il biiHlilands 36S (8 //mi/w); 

milt ,i4 J (, J. niiin.vV rcioky stony aiul iiulsc laiul 2.S'i (ijt inaim); rahv, hemp, and uncleared 
loot laud 23 (d w1(h 4. .lervis’ Ilonkan, 94, !I5. 

.Vtii/iii'i was assessed at from G '56 to 0'25 bushels (3J- 3 tnatni) the plough ; tiari at 
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the system informer use of levy in gii total or absuluto amount, Terr 
HL about cuio-sixth of the estimated Tirop was^ch:i,u^(;(>into an e(]ual 
division of the wholf: prodiieo.' All oiibcr cesses- wore stoppcMlliixl 
imlihy h'holsi, knlhrnns, dofilmulvlig, and* d/’.s7/ />/?;/ dr. s* were forbidden 
tointerfero beyond tlnur strict duties and powers. 

According to Major Jervis, Shivjtji’s demand of forty per cent or 
two-fiftl>s of tho ])rodnccs w«as inoi*c than the cidtifator.s could pay. 
It was either openly allowed or S(H'rotly arAnged tj^iat the hiyhduy on 
whi(^h those rat O.S were charged, sironld l^o of 4r>f(:» instead of 'JO I t 
Rcpiaro 5 '^ard.s. Hy this moans tho (rovornment share wa«5‘ reduced to 
i .bout one-third.” • • • • • 

In spite of tho nominal introduc’tion of Shivaji’s survoy-and 
sctLloment the old lump or d///‘p system i\m;aiiied in use ni some 
places. • 

In after Shivaji’s derith, Samhha^l^s favoTifitt,* Ivalush, Ity 

adding Fnvsh cessc's |o Sliiv;^ ji^s rntc'.s, raised th(‘ dimiand Lo nnr -iialf 
or two-thirds of th« (‘Si im:il I'd i|)ro(afl*e t»f the laud. At tliec lose of 
the century (lOOi); tin* soullijialf of the district was* overniii by 
tho llabshi, wh(> levied m.jny cesses, but nnnst of them seem to have, 
been oM cesses iiudor new riamos.^ Tho chief change introduced 
hy ilio Sidi was coniiiiuHiig pa.rl of the I’eguhu- d(*inami iVoin |)i’odiu‘o 
into money. Th^' jii-oportioii eoinmulod was lliree-t wenliet hs of tho 
whole (3 'in.it iis i\ kittthtli), the lihamk' ratiss being rieV. 5,s\ 
(Its. -2.1), t'ori .Cl l''*».s'. (F*s. r/JV tttfvik 1 J**. (I{s. 7), wliito^sesamuin 
.C7 lO.s*. (lis. 7r>), black sc'Siiinien, e. ///./. //«,*, ///^ .s'J7r,*aiul 'in.inf tO 
(lls. (50), jtdrfr^ i‘/utrJl.nnd hitf/hi Cl- (ds, M)), and salt 1 l.v. (IJf.;. 7). 
(h.hol* cliang('S were a new bullock ta.x. of 3.s*. (Iks 1 ',) timl a 
shopkeeper's tx'hS, ninhiarfd. of lO.s*. (lis. o). In garden lamls fre.sh 
imposts were h'vied, and the sub-?livisional ae«‘nuiu.ani’s, t<ard>'i^h 
Jctblh’arni\<j allowance was a,ddod to the demand and the ainoimt 
taken by the stake*.' 

During tjie oighto<^ut]i century the districts now iiioliided in^Kolal»:i. 
seem to liavc cuJiKi uml.a’ three systems. Jn*l,he- west, in Aiigruds 
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from ")“25 to 4',*17 hunk .at o'25 Imsliots (.‘5 ittnns) \ aii<l otlior 

interior pmilucoal. 2' IS liusliuls^l \ ni(i'n). 01 miHoclliinoous <;ro])s, iicmp uVs 
nl Jit 144 poimtls tlio iirrc (Jo** tlir cuHtt^iiuiry hhjhn) ; tiiriniTiu at i:i(> ponmls (loO tho 
ouHtoiiiary ; ami aii^'iir at ‘.*0 to IS I pounds (93^ - 187 J the ousU iufiry A/f/Zwi). 
Jcivia’ Koiikau, IMj. 

’ OC garden product* cocoji^nits and bctclnuts j»aid in fund and tin; rost in o.Ik....-'' 
(.^l^’-oallut trers won; iimj»octcd. .\U hoai iiig I<*s.s than live nuts, barren, or iinprodiio- 
livo woiv exfiuptod. Of the roniaiiiiiig trce.s, hall of the produee belonged to the 
grower and Jialf to tioveniineiit, proviiled tlifft in no case j^he (TOVL'niiiicnt sMai o 
exceeded 47 .J uuts l^ie Jrcc. (ft eoeoa-])aliii4eavoa, kajftns, the (hivoriinn iit .sluire was 
for trees aboux to bear, three ; trees that did not yield, four ; toddy jjees, tliree ; 
barren trees, one ; .fruitful trees, lour. I letelnut. trees w’ere assess* .1 like coeoamit 
trees, the limits for caleiilatiou being one and live .tZ/erw instoadid li\o .uni luTu ty-live 
nuts. Cocoa palms tapped for toilily ])aid from 2^. to IrZ. (lie- 1 Rs. 1-8-8) each. 
Wild jialms, if tii|)pcd, paid nine pence each. If not tailed tiny i>:u<l nothing. Jack, 
trees, if they yielded more than 20 jacks, and wz/oV, ('idophyllum iiiophyllum, trees 
paid (i</, (4 as'.). Air. Diuilom lloin. (iuv. Kov. lice. 121 of 1820,11, 12. 

- dervis’ Konkaii, 99. ^ 

In 1999 the .Si*li posse.s.sed luiiiself oi 8iivanidiii*g and An|anvL\' iiow*in Ratiiagiri, 
and of Kiijpnriand KAygad mnv Rolu, Alangaoii, and MaliAd. Jervis’ Konkan, 100, 

^ Jervis Koukaii, 110- 111. 
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priyate* estates, which included the lands to the north and west of a 
line drawn froin Nai^othna to Rt)ha„ the revenue was collected from 
the tulfcivators without tho ii>^ervention of revcf.uc farmers or khois. 
Pen and Ndgothna in tho nofth-eas^t wore farmecl, and great numbers 
of pdndhavprslids or high caste landholders wore introduced. The 
state of things in the south. was more like Ratnagiri ; the revenue 
* farmers assumed the name of khot and became hereditary. 

As tho lands no^th of tile Savitri or Bankot rivoi- were never under 
Bijapur, they had none ofr the colonisfb or vatan khots, who were 
appointed bj? tho Bijapur kings in parts of Ratml^iri at tho beginning 
of tho sixteenth century. Tho north Savitri kheU wore originally 
revenue farmers without pi;opriotary or even hereditary rights. In 
timep of excessive (lcmai|.ds, the small holders failed <0 pay the state 
rental, and their lands fell tothe and tho former holders became 
customary tena^t^.^ Unc^pr the lVs]iwa\s inanagemout (1735-1818) 
tho chief changes were tho attemjit to inoasiu‘e some ('f tho hill or 
varkas crop-lands,Baiid the commutation momy of a furilier share 
of the grain Bi?nt. In 1735, when Ray gfid was roeovered by the Pesliwa 
from the Si di, the proportion commuted under the* Sidi’s rates was 
increase>d in some parts to one-fourth and in other parts to one-half .* 
This change was a considerable gain to the cultivators. On tlio other 
hand, many fresh cesses were introduced; a house tax, and a cattle 
te.x, and a poll or family tax on cow-kcc‘p(u\s and glaziers, on fisLors 
and* sailors, and on oil-makers.^ Tliero was also a lovj of specially 
low-paid •grajn for tho use of tho l^esliwa's wai* ships, a tax for 
stnnyhng coin, and Itivii^s in kind nominally of thatch timber and 
mats ^o keep the forts in •repair, but in practice of all such small 
articles as officers and others in power wanted for their o^ The 


* fcseo tTervia’ Konknn, 7(). North of tho Savitri, says .lervis, nomo MuHalmdus set 

up absurd claims to tlie title of khot. They argued tb/;t as khot meant fiirnicr, and as 
they were farmers tlioy had tho same })owers over tljo villagers as the DAbhol khota. 
(Konkaii, 76'). So Mr. Dunlop wrote in 1822 (.‘list Dcccinher 1822, Jidin (lov. Rev. 
llec. 64 of 1823, 248), ‘flicrr aVe no vatanddr khoU north r)f tho UAiikot river, 
thou gli many if, nilhi.k(n*ifi,fif^shj)(i-nf/e8f Andkafkarnia claim this right.’ Mr,* 

('hapliii ((pioted in Rom. (lov. Sel. CXXXIV.2) says (1820), ‘ In the north Konkan,’ 
apparently ineaning north of the BAiik'-t river, ‘ the right of a khot to hereditary 
siioees&i«)n cither never existed or had been entirely disregarded. To the older 
inhahitaiilH of the north Konkan the idea of an he/hditary khot seemed laughable.’ 
(Bom. <»ov. Sol. (’XXXIV. 1 -2). This appesyrs to he the correct view of the original 
positioii of the khota in the villages to the north of the Savitri. Mr. (jliberne in 1837 

^ (Bom. Cioy. Rev. Uce. 77 Tt oj 1837, 205-267) was, as far as is known, the only one of the 
officers who doubted the corr<*ctne8S of this viowjaand his information seems to 
have bee n faulty, as at* the time w’hen they appointed the ra^a?i k/iota to Ddbhol the 
BijApur kinCT had no power north of Bdukot. , 

* tJervis’ Konknn, 115-116, 120. Jervis' account is co^^^used. According to Mr. Reid 
(94, 6th December 1828, para 12, LithoJ^raphed Papers, 6 -8k * the /|g.ro^7tf form of 
commutation was unknown. In some parts of Raygad a fourth, in others a half, and 
in others the whole Government demand was commuted at tn^a7- ^tes. In Rajpi^ 
and Avcliitgad a quarter was cominutcd. In Poirnono was commtrbcd ; all was taken 
in kind.' Under the commutation sale, tamrfarokht^ system the state officers received 
the grain, and the cultivatoq; were allowed to buy it back at certain fixed prices. 
Jervis’ Konkan, 120. 

^ The rates were on the cattle keepers, a capitation taa of 10 shera a m.an of butter 
and a cattle cess of 1 0 - So shea's of butter a head, and on Imang iir’s milch bufialocs 8 - 15 
nnnaa each, ^isheifs of the Khirvi and Ddldi classes paid from a half to one man of 
oil a head for all males between 15 and 60, and an additional 1^ mana for eveiy boat. 
Oil -makers were assesshd at ten ahers of sweet oil a head. Jervis’ Ronjean. 113, 116. 
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system of exacting service was also carried further than before. 
Mharsand low- caste people had to ^ervo in the forta one month a 
year, getting 2^ slmrs of rico a day ;% jailors, Khd^rvis and DiUdvs 
were bound to supply one Tifan in eight -to servo for eight months a 
year in the war ships. The men wdio served wore paid manf^ of 
rice a month and a quarter rupee for sgilt pepper and condiments. 
Carpenters and blacksmiths had to servo one month a year^ getting 
3d. (2 as.) or 2 ahcru of rice a day ^ JJcsidcs the Government 
dues tlie officers levied messes f»i tiujir o^vn •iJonefit, while tho 
cultivators tried by collusion or pretext of fire or bad seasons to 
evade tho Government demands. Fresh cesses and commutations 
had made their accounts so complicated that t*he cultivators were 
at the mercy of the village and district ‘officers.- For their ;?ei rices 
tho villagers had to pay heavily, and at ific same time the sy’Stoni 
was adopted of gaining the support of the heads of castes and villages 
to fresh exactions by freeing Jihom from pliying the" cesses. '' In this 
way the bulb of fjjie ^subordinate peasantry were reduced to tlie 
position of serfs entirely dopmudentKui some one, who, by h'ngtli of 
occupancy gradually obtainod^a title to the Isnds which had do'^olved 
on Lira by the necessities of the rightful owners.'*' 

In the eightcoiith century some irregular local practices were 
introduced. Early in Tho century, about 1728, in Kaygad and in 
part of Rajpurt, that is in Mahad Mangaon and part, of Roha, 
instead of rliiasifying tho rice lands, ^ uniform higha ratc^ was 
introduced of from eight .to ten mans in JWahild and ol!.8J muns in 
Mangaon and Rolia. At first, as tlic lajid was irr'the hands of 
smajl proprietors or dharcharis, whose holdings included larTds of 
different varieties, this change did little harm. Afterwards^, when 
most of tho* land passed into the hands of hhots, all the poorer 
lands were thrown up and only tho best remained under tillage.'’* 
Another irregular system came into use in the west of the district, 
the parts now inclnded-«n Roha and Mangaon. These lands had 
been held jointly .by the Peshwa and tho Sidi. In 1 73(5 they 
agreed to divide the territory, each taking fivo and a half petty 
■division^ adjusting tho accounts every year.** After the separation 
it was found that tho fair division of the revenue was disturbed by 
the people moviug from one jurisdiction to another. So it was 
settled that when a landholder went to a new village, the amount that 
ho had been paying as rent in his old holding should be added to (ho 
rental of tho village to which he wont. This practice, wdiich was 
known as (he (fhdi'dbdd or rent deduction system, was afterwalorf 
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* Jer™’ ^nkan, il6, 117, 118. » 2 Jervis’ Konkan, 115. 

^ The best able to pay were in many cases entirely exempt. Headmen, gaudd^, 
^taughuhist and mukddaim were freed from taxation, and all who possessed ,iufluence 
were privileged. Jervis’ Konkan, 11.3. * Jervis' Konkan, 1 15. 

B Mr. Reid, 26th August 1828, Bom. Gov. Rev. Kec. 211 of 1828, 160-162. 

* Bom. Gov. Jlcv. Rcc. 211 of 1828, 172-173. The details of the distribution 


tappa Goregaon, pargana Birv^di, and 24^ riUages of tajjjpa Cfitvela. Jervis 
Konkan, 133. 
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extended toVhe case of the transfer of a landholder from one .village 
to Another in the same jurisdiction. It was givAi’up in 1798.^ 

• Ifl the north of •tho*dist 5 ii*t, in Sankshi thf) present Pen and 
Nagofchna, toward.s the close'of thereon tury (1 a mdmlatddr, who 
farmed the revenue for many years, granted largo areas to nich 
Musalmdns g-nd high class Hindus at a cash rental much below the 
former payments.* The lands in question were taken out of the 
regular list of Government village lands and entered separately as 
ufujdi shiraaia lands, that vs lands payirf^^ cash rents. This new 
tenure was -t^f tlfc nature of an alienation or hidm, as the rates were 
low vary^ng^froni 3.v. to 1().5. (Its. IJ-lls. 5)*tho hi<jha. The change 
was made without Peshwa's leave, and for some years the Poona 
aiithTiritjes kept an outstanding statement of the loss of revenue 
which the change had caused. Put the vidmlafddr had powerful 
relations, and, though the now tenure T^as never formally sanctioned, 
the revenue contTnued to* be taken aii the reduced rates. Future 
mum/uidurs contiiyied the practice, scdling for^a li^inn of ready money 
tihtj right to lii>ld land at spcHafly rales. Pcforetlie Ix'giiiniiig 
of Prit iisb rule, thousands of acres of the best hinds wcu'elicld at low 
nioiK^y rates by people of all castes and classes. The ])erson in 
whose favour the grant liad been madi) was, in many oases, not the 
owner (d‘ Ibo lands. When this was tlio*eas(», the owner gave 
him the full rent and he ]>aid only the small money rental to 
Gov«vnniciit.^ • • 

In Ihe south of the district, tillage seems to have sju'oad consider- 
ably during tfle latter pjwtof the eighteenth century. In 1810 one 
Khanc^oji Jfidhav raised •the assessment in the Kondvi petty 
division of south Mahad by nearly 100 pou’ cent, an iucnuiscd demand 
which could not have boon mot, unless the area under tillage had 
nearly doubled.'* 

One result of the irregular maiiagoiiKjnt and demands of the 
mghlecntli century was the decline of tlfc small holders and the 
ine.rea.se in the area held by ■ • 

In conscxjucncc of the j'^cavly variations in their tillage area the- 
salt viee lauds near the coast were surveyed every season.''* 


^ Mr, l\oia, 2(itli August 18‘2S, l^om. Gov. It^v. Roc. 211 of 182S, 172-174. 

Mr. la*iil,2(itli August 1S2S, Rom. (lov. Rev. Kec. 211 of 1828, 14.')-147. Mr. Reid, 
I, ^itli IH-eoniber 1S2S, p;u‘a 1-1^ Litliograplieil Papers, 9, speaks^ of a similar temu'e, 
iffifffft htnh, being in use in every part of the eouiitry.% Rut no other instance has 
heisn traced in KoLuba. •('apt-iiii Francis (Rom. (iov. Sel. XCV 1.207) seems to refer 
to this shirai^ta iemure, 'when he says (81 st March V*58) fixed money rates 

had been introduced «into the Silnksfii aid mltthldr'a cj^arge before the beginning of 
British rule. Rut the regular rates weri^ except in one or tw# petty 4i visions, still 
taken in kind. Mr. Reid (2()tli August 1828, Rom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 211 of 1828, 144) 
mentions^ a money assessment in A'aukhal and Boreti now iir Karjat. In othor 
villages tlio rental was ^alculateii at a certain qiniutity of grain the bujha, and was 
]>aid partly in grain ]>artlv in money, 

3 Mr. Giberne, 5th April 181^7, Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 775 of J 8.87,. 2Z1 -273. 

* Air. Reid, 2bth August 1828, Bom. Gov. Kov. Rec. 211 of 1828, 160-162. 

Mr. Reid, 26th Aug^ist 1828, Bom. Gov, Rev. Rec. 2U of 1828, 150. 
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SECTION TV.— TUE BRITISH. 

■ • ^ • 

Tlie sixty-four years of British rule; may lie dh^ed into ^four 

periods. Sixtocu yf',«u*s of ^loprossioiiSSlS- lSS l ; twouty years “of 
improvement 1834-1854 ; twelves years during which the revenue 
BulVey was being introduced 1854-1860; and sixteen years since 
the introduction of the re vomit; .survey. • • , 

As Kolaba was not formed into a separate collfcctorate till 18C0, the 
materials for its reven uc% history ^ire scanry. Tilip available records 
seem to .show that the distrie.t passed thro*igli chaiigG.s siinilar to those 
which can be clearly traced in Thaiia and Itatnagiri. ThC; tirst sixteen 
years (1818-1831) began with some scasoiis of grliod hai'tesfs and fair 
prices/ marred by much suffering from* cholera “and small -pox, and 
depredations of hill robbers. A year of Scarcity in 182o-24 \v.*^s 
followed by a year almost 4)f famine/ the hhamli of rice? rising 
in price from £2 Uni. (Rs. 202) 18S2-23 t» ?L3 IOn. (Es. 35) 

in 1824-25.^ Next oame sevtm years of iiicn^asod tillage, largo 
ouLturii of grain .and iio*('X}^)rts, ending in a ertllapso of jirodiico 
prices, tlie khaiull of rice falling from £2 la.iSd. (Es. 235) 1820-27 

to £1 5,v. 44d. (Rs. 12-1 1) in 1828-29.** TIio ])raetieo of ing in 
grain, in.st(;ad of in cash, seenj.s iu have brought the distinct through 
this time of dt'pressicfc'i with loss suffering than Avas felt in Tharia. 
Except in 1823-^1 when onc-feuth, and in 1821-25 when one-third 
of the roveimc; w ere j\'mitted, ri'inissioupS were seldom grmitcd.''*^ 

The next period of t>yen< v ye ars (1 83 t- 185 J), during .wdiich tho 
district was incrciased by the lapse of the Kolaba state* was a timo of 
better prices and less deprc's.‘-'i<»ii.^* Idio rubber bands were put ^owii, 
and* there w^ere no serious epidemics. Population incroased^'apidly 
and in PeA and Nagotima, in the north of the district, great 
reductions (:il)Out 20 per coni) *were made in the Government 
demand. Even in the .‘^onth, tho half-peopled villages and largo 
stretches of arable wa^e, of which complaint was niaJo in 1824/ 

^ In Alibd^, for the tliiec yc.irs emling 1819-20, tlw khandi price of best rice 
averaged nearly Us. 10. INIr. Uearu, Uoiii, (iov. .Sel. \'ll. 12. 

^ Mr. Davies ill Urnii. (lov. Uev. Kec. 775 of 1837, 344. Gov.Scl, VJT. 12. 

* Boni. Gov. Sel. \^1I, 12. The wide.spread rleprcHsiuii and poverty that marked 
the years between 1820 an*! 1834 w'as attributed to the ignorance of tho higher 
oiiiccra, the. fraud of the Iowl# ollieeivs, and tho jirotligacy of the peasantyr. These 
evils may have increased tlie diatress. But the cause of the distress seonis to have 
been the coUapHo in pi educe pricesi* The land revenue figures (Bum. Gov. Sel. 
VII. 19) of tho present aub-divisi»)n of Alibilg which then formed ]|^art of xingi-ia’s 
state, show, with nfl chanjge in tho government, in thfc state mach inery, or \v 
peasantry, the same serios of bad years. In the six years ending 1820-27 the laud 
revenue of Die present AlibAg varied from £20,672 (Ks. 2,06,720) in 1822-23 to 
£26,996 (Bs. 2,69,9601 in 1825-26 <and averaged £24,082*(Rs. 2,40,820); in the six 
years ending 1832-33 the lafld revenue vagied from £16,163 (Rs. l,(il,G30) in 1830-31 
to £19,716 ^s. 1,97,160) in 1827-28 and averaged £17,408 (Rs. 1,74,680); and in 
the six years ondyig 1838-39 the land revenue varied from £21.578 (Rs. 2,15,780) 
m 1835-36 to £29,025 (Rs. 2,96,250) in 1838-39 and averngeij £25,085 (Kh.«, 50,850). 
As the Aliba^ revenue was carefully managed and represented almost the whole 
margin of profit, the diflerence between these averages may be taken as an index to the 
effect which the fall of produce prices had on the prosperity of the British districts. 

® Mr. Davies in Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 775 of 1837, 344. 

® The price of a kluindi * of the best rice averaged about £l Ids. (Rs. 17). The 
details are not complete. Bom. Gov. Sel. VII. 12. • 

7 See Mr. Reid, 26th August 1828, in Bom. Gov« Rev. Rec. 211 of 1828, 162, and 
Mr. Dunlop, 15th August 1624 in Bom, Gov. Rev. Rec, 121 of 1825, 40-41, 
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Iia4 by 1837 given place to an excessive population and a keen 
, competition foi the arable land;^ This change gave rise to a new 
difficulty. The upper nolde^-j who could formfirly hardly secure 
tenants now had the poo/’ci class, es at iheir niercy, and levied the 
most crushing rents from customary tenants as well as from yea/ly 
tenants. 

The twelve years 6? survey operations (1854-18G6) was a time of 
abnormal prosperity, hig^i produce prices^ and, where thoi’e was 
arable waste, a rapid spread"of tillage. *Tlie survey rates were on 
the whole Idwor than those previously in force, 'particularly in the 
sub-divisions of Alibag, Pen, and Poha, and in the potty division of 
Nizdmpur in Mangaon. In these portions of the district the survey 
settlqmont was introduced in and before 1800-61, when produce 
prices had not reached an abnormal pitch. On the other Land, 
the settlement (jf^Mahad t^nd the Tala and Gorcgaoii petty divisions 
of Mangaon was not completed till tSGO, and thorofoi e the years 
of abnormal pricoi* were included in the period Dn which the price 
calculations ^♦ero based With rieo selling at £2 IOa*. (Rs. 25). a 
khandi and upwards tlit^so rates are not. excessively high. Since 
18G7, except in 1873-74 when it was £2 4.s. Od. (Es. 22-0) the price of 
rice has ruled from £2 8**. to £3 1 7if. 9tL (Ks. 24-Es. 38-14) a khandi ; 
but during tho present season (1881-82) it has fallen to £2 36*. 3d. 
( Rs. 21-1 0). The new settlenjcjjt introduced the important provision 
of prt> renting revenue farinors from levying from customary tenants 
more thaw at fixed increase on tho Government rental. 

^I’hgi sixteen years since'lho revenue surv^ey have, on the whole, been 
years «rf good harvests and high prices. The revenue has I'isen 
from £72,392 (Rs. 7,23,920) in '1866-07 to £73,899 (iis. 7,38,990) 
in lSSO-81, and tho tillage area fi'om 405,090 to 470,093 acres. This 
increase oi rcjvenuc has boon chiefly duo to the revision of the AlibAg 
salt rice lands in 1872-73, which gave an increase of £1100' 
(Rs. 11,00(>). The revenue farmers of tlur southern sub-divisions, 
who, principally on account of the provisions limiting their power 
()f taxing tlieir customary t(?uauts, at fii’st refused to manage their 
villages, gradually accepted the survey sottlcmont. The northern 
sub-divisions are prosperous ; but the south, partly from an excess of 
])c>pulatieu and partly from the higher rates af assessment, is somewhat 
th'ju-essed. In 1866 when the survey assessment was introduced in 
Maliild and in the Tala and Goregaoh petty divisions of Mangaon, 
^'rociuce prices were abnormally high (£3 2s. or Rs. 31 a khandi of 
rice in husk), and fi;oin the system then in force of commuting the 
grain rates into a money payment on the basis of existing prices, the 
rents had risen far above their i’ormpr level Gare was taken to inquire 
into former rents, and the effect of the survey was a reductilSti of about 
30 per qpnt on the existing demand. It was known at ,the time that 
produce prices werfi intlatcd. But it was thought, that, though a 
fall 'was to be expected, ^produce prices had reached a permanently 


* Bom. Gov.. Rev. Rec. 775 of 1837, 268 , 366. 

- Tho increase was from £55,700 (Rs. 5,57,000) in 1854-55 to £72,400 (Rs. 7,24,000) 
in 1866-67. 
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Higher level. It wag not expected that within six years there would 
be a drop in the price of a khandi of rice fro^p £3 28*3d, to £2 85. 
(Es. 81^ -Rs. 24). During the years bft^^een 187S an^ 1(S76, when 
low prices prevailed, \he conditiqp of thermal ler landholders was 
soin^i^what depressed. Since then a senes of good harvests, except a 
paitial failure of crops in 1876, has been •accompanied by fhe very 
high produce prices that have ruled during aiic^iiSce the 1876 and 
1877 famine. During the last two years there has again been a fall 
from £3 7.s-. 6d. (Rs. 33}) fti 1879-80 to £2 Us. Srf. (Es. 25-10) in 
1880-81 and to £2 3d. (Es. 2M0) the khandl in 1881--82. 

In the early yeara of British rnlp much inconv^ieTice«w{tf! caused 
by the division of jurisdiction among the ^Brit ish, the Pant Kachiv or 
Bhor chief, and Angria.’^ The Nagothna villages were holdlial6by*the 
Bhor chief and half by Aiigria, and the north Eolia or Avchitgad* 
villages half by the British rc^irescnting the Pesli^a, and half by 
Angria. 3'his was partly remedied in l!:>30 by ifio transfer of 
villages to the Bhnr*cJiiof, in roLiirn for which lia handed over to 
the British his half ^sliare of Nif^othna-, and throe ycars^Jater (1833) 
the "British control of Niigothva was coinplefeod by the transfer of 
Angria’s share in Njlgothna lo return for the cession of the British 
share in Avchitgad. There ^still remained in north Pen and south 
Panvel isolated . groups \)f Angria^s villages, which did not come 
under British control till the lapse of Koldba in 1840.'^ , 

One notabV3 point in the district w%s the absence of distfict 
and village hereditary officers. In Sankshi or Pen the Jicweditary 
district officers had either disa]»p(jar(jd (u* Income rovemio farmers. 
There^were village head men, but tlic}" wonf little superior in \^c*allh 
to the ordinary cultiiratars and there do not si'ciii to have been 
village accouiTlauts. In ihe sontli, of the district most of tho 
district hereditary officers had become lioroditary farmers of revenue 
or khotSy who managed their village without tho help either of a 
headman or of an account iut.'* 

Of hereditary distract officers tlic only notices that have been 
traced in the early English reports are ftf tw(V Prabhu families of 
deshkulkarnis or district accountants in Rajpuri ai^l in Avchitgad, 
At the beginning of British rule the allowances of both of these 
families, though under attachmont, wore kept separate in the 
accounts. In 1824 Mr. Diftilop recommended, as their duties were 
laborious, that their allowances Which amounted to £180 '^Rs. 1800) 
should be restored to thcru, and that those of ^hem who could not 
find employment as district accountants should be rujido village 
accountants.^ , * 
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1 At the time of British acceasion Koldba consisted of four sub-divisions, SAnkshi, 
Avehitgad, £Ajpuri» and R&ygad. Of these Avchitgad was iiicorj;)orabed in g&ukahi 
oa the Slat of May 1825. * • 

^ See for the Pant Sachiv, Mr. Reid in Bom. Gov. Rev. Rcc. 211 of 1828, 158-160, 
217 ; and for AngrbL'a villages, Act XVII. of 1844. • 

’ Mr. Dunlop, 15th August 1824, and Mr. Harr.'aon, 10th July 1824, in Bom. Gov, 
Rev. Rec. 121 of 1825, 30, 32, 47, 130. 132-134. Mr. Dunlop, 31st Dec. 1822, in Bom. 
Gov. Rev. Bee. 64 of 1823, 248. 

*Bom. Qov. Rev. Rec. 121 of 1825, 35-37. In she Alib^g aalt-iice villages two 
families of accountants, or kulkarimt bad charge of large groups of villages. Bom, 
Gov. Sel. eXUV. 30, 31. 

B 653-23 
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In the north of the district in Sankshi or Pen, thero were only 
one or two families of khots} In' the southern sub-divisions, including 
a f number of^Ndg.othna villj\g;es, almost all of /.he villages were in 
the hands of rovomie farmeiv^ or Idiots. The general and apparently 
the correct view of the position ot those revenue farmers was .:^at 
they represented old hereditary district officers, deshmuhha or 
district superiutendimts, adhihiris or village superintendents, and 
deshpdiidcs or district agcouiitants, who had iindortjikcn to farm 
the village revenues apparently at first v^ithout any hereditary or 
proprietary- right in the village.'^ Most of the appointments of theso 
revenue farmers seem to date from the eighteenth century. When 
tlio Idiots were appointed a large proportion of the villagers seem to 
hav6’ been landholders, or dhdrekaris, but in times oE exaction, failing 
to moot the Government demands, the small landholders abandoned 
their lands or became so indebted to the Idiots^ that they fell to the 
position of tenants.^ At the bogiuping of British rule, except a 
few who held only for a term of years and werp called makidvdla, 
or contract t^koUj the revenno farmers^ wore considered to have 
an hereditary right to the management of their villages.'* Under 
the kinds the dlidrckans or landliuldovs paid a fixed rent which 
the hliot could- not increase, and, so long as they paid the rent, 
the khut could not oust them Croiii tlu‘ir imldings. In the case of 
the cnstoiuary or yearly tenants who till(‘d the kliQf^s or khotnisbat 
land, there would s(*em to have been no check on the demands, 
cxcM’pt tlie fear that if too hard pressed they would leave the village.® 
At tlio bogiiiiiiijg of British ride this sooins to have been a practical 
chock ou over-exaction, as. people were scarce and arable waste was 
abundant.*^ 


^ 111 Poll in 1S*28 there wore only five Moti villages, four held by the repreaenta- 
iivoa of L;ikHhni.'iiir:'iv Kolh.-itkar, the nuimialdar w Ik) introduced the light cash rate 
or inifjifi »hint}ifa system, and one by the iiiiiiister of Angria, Mr, Held, 26th August 
IS28, lioiii. (lov. Rev. Rec. 211 of 1828, l U), 150. 

- Mr. Dunlop, .'Dal Deueinhcr 1S22, Bom. (iov. Rev. Rec. 64 of 1823, 248. Mr. 
Dunlop ineiilions >vr?- nr„li(*ad k^io/s of R.tygad and Rajpuri. If a 'man got the 
mauageiiieiit. of a villngc foi* one year, says Mr. Dunlop, lie called himself a Uivt. 3lst 
Docenihcr 1822, Boiii.-Dov. Ruv Ri'o. 64 of 1823, 248. Mr. Lostock Reid, the 
suli-collcctor, wrote m 18.>6 : * The Kohiha kftot.'i seem to have riseu during the 
state of anarchy u Inch followed the revo'.t of these provinces from the authority 
of the Jlhupi'ror.s of Delhi, and to have been the corrupt dependants of the 
diircrciit nniinhtf'lar,'* ^^llo held otlicc in those days, whose favour they obtained 
by assist mg in tluiv exactKois till tht* 3 ' were e.iabled by degrees to become themselves 
responsible for tlic re\cniie of one or more villages. These tliey managed to retain so 
'v’jmg as they could meet thvr fresh impositions exacted hy each vcw m^mlatddr, whoso 
term of olficc seldom extcmlod over three or four years and W'hosc object was coiifessedly 
to reali/.c as large a smii as he possibly could under any pretence whatever.’ Mr. Reid, 
7tU July isr»6, in Bom. (b>v. Rev. Kec. 20, part 4 of 1S56-, 1416-1417. For other 
opinions as to the position of tlic Kul|Lba or north 'dCoDkan revenue farmers, see 
above, p. 172. 

^ Sec Mr. Dunlop, 31st Doccinber 1822, Bom. Cxov. Rev. Rcc, 64 of 182.3, 248, 250. 

^ Mr. V.Tiberiic, .5tli April 1837, Bom. Dov. Roy. Bee. 775 of M 837, 266-267. Mr. 
Ciberuc held that some of the Kolaba A‘/n>^.s held grants from Bijdpur as for back as 
the sixteenth century. But the laud north of the Sdvitri was at that time under 
Ahmadnagar. See above, p. l72. 

® Ml. Dunlop, 3l8t December 1822, Boin. Gov. Rev, Rec. 64 of 1823, 248-250. Mr. 
Dunlop says, 'the yearly touaiits ore subject to all the oppressions of the same class in 
otlier places.’. 

See Mr. Dunlop, irith August 1824, Bom, Gov. Rev. Rr.c. 121 of 1825, 39-41. 
Mr. Reid, 2Cth August d828, Boin. Oov. Rev, Hec. 211 of 1828, 160-163. 
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In 1824 (lOfch July) Mr. Harrison, the second assistant cfllleQtor, 
described the nortfiern part of ,the* district,^ Vansi, Hajnnipur, and. 
Pen, all in the present Pen, as hl^liW cultivatejd an*d exceed ft i/afly 
productive.' To tlie*nortli*and east of riinkslii or ]\m the land was 
mose, wooded andbarren, and much crossed by ravines and rocky hills. 
Even among the hills were nooks tilled with care and yielding good 
crops of rice. Though the land was highly (^ilijivatcd the people" 
were extremely poor. The husbandmeij lived in the meanest 
hovels, bamboo frames plastered with iiiiid, a nfiscrablo picture of 
poverty. In the petty division of Vansi, in the extVc‘mcr north-west 
of the sub-division* there was scarcely a house wjiich hs^l 41 brick or 
a piece of timber. The number of liquor-shops Jind incrc*ased since 
the beginning of British rule, othorwi^so Jhorc wore no ftigfls of 
greater comiort. As a body the ]:)eoph^ were the idlest, *mos?t 
drunken, profligate, and quarfelsome class in the diiitrict.- 

In the south of the district there was much arable waste, and 
the people were evAi poorer than iji the norlh.« fl’hc half empty 
villages were scenes of disoose*aiid poverty. This stafe of wretch- 
edness was duo to high Jind uneve n nsscsstaent, added to the heat 
and unhealthiness of the country and to a serious scarcity of water.® 
The early years of Bytish rule so(un to have been a time of little 
prosperity. Owing to the pos erly of the people, the ravages of 
cholera and smtfll-pox, and tlio negligence of rmimlntdars a largo 
portion of ttie revenue remained ouislanding, and in 1828* was 
considered irrocovcrahlc.'^* ^ • 

As in Thana and Ratnagiri, the nitcs a.n(f system of collecting tlie 
reverrao woro allowed to j’eiiiain unaltered, until a trustworthy 
knowledge of tho resources of the country ctJiild be gained. The 
chief administrative change was, ft] 1821* and the following years, 
the appointment of stipendiary village accountants (»r tahUis 
to villages managed direct with tlu: peasant proprietoi-s. Tho 
result of this change wasliot at fii'st satis factory. In 1828, though 
in Mr. Reid's opiiiioft they were a useful, cliecl^ ou the deniaticLs of 
village farmers and headmen, village accountants weie of Jio use in 
villages whoso lands were entirely under (Tovci'nirtent inanagemont. 
In such cases the accountant took tho place of the revenue farmer 
and arranged yearly with ♦the landholder for the cultivation; of the 
land, on payment of half or gi. fixed ])urtion of the crop in kind 
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* The British lands of north Pen wore, at this lime ami. apparently until 1840, 
mixed with Anma’s vill^es. Three of the petty diviaiotis, (^hiinankhal , Dur^-IIavcli, 
and 'Vdkriil hod only one Brit^h village each. Mr. Harrison, l^^nn. (lov. llcv, Jiec, 
121 of 1825, 12J-128. , • 

® Mr, Harrison, 10th July 1824, Bora. Oov. Bev. llcc. 121 of 1825, 12S, 140. 

2 Mr. Dunlop, 15th August 1824, Bom. Gov. Kcv. Rcc. 121 of 1825, 40-41 ; Mr. Eoid, 
2(fth August 1828, Bom. Gov. Rev. Rcc. 211 of 1828, 1(>2. • 

^ Mr. Ilcid, Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 211 of 1828, 187. The chief years of outstanding 
balances were, 1819-20 with Rs. 13,395, 1822-2.3 wi^i Rs. 12,220, 1823-24 with 
Rb. 22,379, 182S-26 with Rs. 29,602, and 1826 27 with Ks. 23,763. After this, 
outstandings were never high^ than Rs, 7400, and after tho transfer oV Kol.tba to Th4na 
they fell to about Rs. 3000. ui 1837, of a total of Rs. 1,52,000, it was expected that 
Rs. 84,000 would bo realised. Mr. Giberne’s statements, Bom. Gov. ReV. Rec. 775 of 
18.37, 262-26.3. These figures are for the whole British Koliba of that time, that is tho 
three sub-divis^ns, SAukshi, B4jpuri, and R4ygad. 
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or oE tSi fixed sum of money or quantity of grain. He thus acted 
in the twofold# capacity of manager and accountant. The mahalkari 
apdr Goverum'ent fllerks mi^t exorcise some rtrifling control, but 
the actual management ot ihe village Tested *\\dth the accountant. 
This was especially the c^sc in the Kolaba villages, as the headspan 
was only a noinituil officer .whoso functions had fallen into disuse, 
and who in* poiiit fc>f intelligence or capital was not above the 
humblest Kunbi. “J ne rqntal of directly-managed villages had been 
falling for several* yeai*s. , For this theS’o were two causes, the 
dishonesty -of tho accountants and the scarcity of tenants. There 
was no c^ntYol over the accountant. Lands not tilled by hereditary 
tenants were let out by the accountant, and there was no security 
that'ho ^entered in the accounts the whole of the sum ho received. 
Again, as the terms for yearly tenants were not more favourable 
in directly-managed than in farmed" villages, and as in farmed 
villages the tcfijnits rccoWed adviinc/?s of seed and money, which 
could not bo attempted by a GovernmenC agent, it was most 
difficult to ..got yearly temiftits ifi (llr(H!tly-««uiaTiaged villa^es. 
Auothe.r source of loss was in the disposal of tho grain rents. 
This grain was delivered by the laiullioklors to tho accountant in 
the village and was sold by public aucti<ni. The buyer had to 
bear the cost of carrying it to tho nearest* place of export, and 
the price was iisufilly trifiiug and mucli b(‘low the# established rat© 
at wjjich the rental was caicnlated. As a remedy for these evils, 
Mr. Iloid suggested tliat these villages, should be farmed for a 
certain period at a yoni ly increasing rent, until tho rent reached tho 
highest point which tho .state of th(3 land and the condition of the 
country allowed. Mr. ISeid had litile. doubt that in five or six years 
the villagc.s whoso revcmue.s had l)ei‘ij declining woifid, if leased, 
yield their full rental, while the peoph^ would bo better off under a 
fanner whose j)n)(its doj)ended on his conduct to his tenants than 
under a Govermiieiit agent who Jiad little per.sonal interest in the 
prosperity of ilio village.^ JVlr. Keid’s proposal which .applied to 
the whole oF the Ivoiikan* was carricjd out in a few villages in 
Sdlsottc.“ The result w'as not altogether satisfactory, and partly 
for this reason ]jai*Lly apparently from tho difficulty of finding 
any one willing to take village: in lease, the scheme for several 
years (J*83J3) made little progress. It wah afterwards considerably 
extended, as by ]83(i there wore as«niany as 20^ leased villages in 
Pen and eighty-seva*n in Uajpuri. 

During these years, in the Sauk.shi or Pfln villages, except that 
revenue I'anning 'l^ad been stopped, the rates and system of 
collecting tho laud rovenuo Wvve uncliaiigod. in 1828 in Sankshi 
or Poll the regular a.s.sessmont w^.s calculated at a* certaiCu quantity 
of grain on the birfhuf and was paid partly in grain partly in money. 
This wis the custocu throughout the district.^ The special reduced 

1 Mr. Reid, 26th August 18^8, iu Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 2H of 18&, 153-158. 

® Mr. Reid, 12th August 1830, MS. Sel. 160, 881. , 

» Mr. Reid, 2eth Aufcl^st 1828, in Bom. Gov. Rev. Reo, 211 of 1828, 144-145. 
Aucoi'ding to mother report (6th December 1828, Lithographed Paper, 6-8), in Pen 
commutation was unknown and the revenue was received in Kind. The part mentioned 
in the text as taken in<caiah was probably from the Avchitgad villages /)f Pen. 
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cash rates which had been introduced by Lakshmanrdv Koihaijcar Chapter VIII# 
and others of the l^shwa^s rovenue- farmers^ in Pen ^•though nev'er ** 

formally sanctioned by tho Pesh'^a's gove»nuiofit, had bcaen 
continued.^ Tho ayStom finder ^ whic&\,.tho salt rico lands were 
Bui’ii^cjd every year was open to fraud. ^But as tlio tillage area 
varied from year to year according to the rainfall, and ^ as the land- 
holders had not capital enough to pay an avoiAge revenue in a bad ' 
season, no other arrangcuiont but a yearlv sun^ey seemed })ORsible. 

In the fair season tho holders of tho salt^ rice lands found work in 
the Pen salt pans. .But this double employment Secirjed to ])rofit 
them little. Theiij way of living and tli(‘ir home c(jmh)rts wore 
little different from those of tile same class elsewL(;j‘e.- Under 


tho former government, in part of ' J\m, some M.arviiir *' and 
Gujarat Vdnis had bought the right to siijjply tlie villagers ‘ with 
groceries. Besides selliiig groceries, these men hoiight grain at 
prices much below tho injjrk(;,t rat(‘S. The Gnvernilierit j)rolit from 
this monopoly wask oitly IVoin £50 to £00 {lts./>00-Ps. (>00), and 
Mr. Reid recommended LJi?it the moUopf)ly should be ;iJ>olished.’^ 

Two peculiar practices w(M-e in force in the soiillmrii districts. 
The rice lands, instead of b^'ing classified, were cliarged at ilio uniform 
higha rate of 8J umn.s in Kajpiiri, and at from eight to t(‘n mans in 
Baygad. This practice 'had Lbf* (ilb'cf of throwing much of tin' poorer 
lands out of tillage. FornieJ-ly, as Jins already been notic ed, in Itajpuri 
or Boha and in Baygad or Mnliad, when u landholder movei froor one 
part of the district to another, his rent juiyiueiits wei*e talker from tho 
rental of his old and added io the rental of his now Villnge. This 
practice, which was known ns ilharuJin^u or rent dcsliiclion, Cc?ased 
at the close of thc^ eigldeeutli centiiry, but thci gTi‘iit inecpiality in 
assessment w’^iich it bad caused remaiiuMl. ]\limy of the villages 
that were burdened witli the c‘xtra rcuilnl weiu i brown on the bands 
of Government, while tho farmeu's of those villages trum which 
the assessment had been deducted realized sjic'cially large profits. 
Q^he only remedy was a new survey and as^essm(‘nlJ In the souths 
though the hhoti system was gcuieral, there v ere a hii’ge number 
of small proprietors or (llnhrliaris.'* All over the south of the 
district in Boha, Maugaoji, and MaJuicl, many villages were 

managed by Government accountants, oitlicr because of some 
dispute in the farmers f.iiiiily or bccjiuso the khut had fSiled to 
pay the rental. In some of these Governnicnt-managcjd villages 
tho whole village was under the khoty in others the village w^aa 
mixed, part of %he land being hold by the khot and jiart by 
peasant proprietors.® On tho transfer of thcMo sub-divisions to 
Thana in 1830 moi^ attention seem s^ to liavo" been paid to their 
improvemeijjb. The outstanding balances whicii had beem considerable 
were reduced to about £300 (Ks. 3000) a year,' and the rise in 


1 Mr. Reid, 26th August 1828, Bom. Gov. Rev. Rcc. 21 1 of I82S, Mr»- MO. 

- Mr. Reid, 26tji August JS28, Bom. Gov. Rov. Rcc. r211 of JS28, loO-lol. 

> Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 211 of 1828, 151 -lo2. 

* Mr. Reid, 26th August 1828, Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec, 21 1 oU828, 172-174. 

» Mr. Reid, 26th August 1828, Bom. Gov. Rev. Rcc. 211 of 1828, 160-161. 

• Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 211 of 1828, 152- 153. 

7 The details were, 1830-31 Rs. 2048, 1831-32 Rs. 3004, 1832-33 Rs. 2768* 1833-34 
Rs. 2161, iU)di834-35 lU. 2164. Bom. Gov, Rev. Rec. 775 of 1837, 263. 
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prqdude prices^ and in 1836 the abolition of trapsit duties, seem to 
have been acor)mpamo4 by a cohsiderable incroaso of population and 
spread of tillage.^ • Still mijjffi of the country was waste and wild. 
The hilly tracts north ^ •Janji^;/!, wrftea M&ijor Jervis in 1835, 
though rich arc so overrun with forest, brushwood, bambo'^'wnd 
lemon grassj and tlio ripening crops are so exposed to the attacks of 
locusts^ doer, bcfirfi and wild hogs, water is so scarce and the 
population so reduced ^ by former wars, mismanagement, and 
oppression, that tli6ro is liUle tillTige.^ * 

In 1830, consequence of the discovery that tho ThAna assess- 
ment stoed fii nrgoeit need of redi>ctioii, Mr. J. M. Davies, who had 
conducted the TlidnOi inf I nines, was appointed to examine the system 
of lagiid 'revenue in Sankbhi or lYm, Ihijpuri thatisRoha and part of 
Mangaon, and Raygfid that is Mahad^iiid part of Mangaon. 

In the Sankslfi or Pen snb-divisiqn of 167 villages, 57^ were 
held by hereditary hhuts^^ 20^ were leased ^ for short periods, 
nineteen were alhjnatcMl, and t sovc?ty ‘wero managed direct by 
Govcrnnient'oflicors.^ Tlie land in alienated and cash rent villages 
was measured by the acre f>r full hitjha of twenty-five pdnds, and in 
fanned and peasant-held villages by the short or kacha biyha of 
twenty or four-fil'lhsof an acre. ThefnieasurcmentB seem to 

have h(5en Fairly aecnratti. 'riio cash nci'O rates, ;which as already 
noticed wore a jKirtial alienyitioii, were* iiiodiTato varying from 6.9. to 
15.9, fRs. 3 - Its. Pesirles the .‘SO i!asli j)aymenty, extra levies to 

heredit.ary 'district oflieors or joudndars amounted to about l\d, 
(5 (iik) ill cash and oF rice on cacli hiijha. 

The* regular rato.s in kind wore with few exceptions 12 ^mana 
2 fdylis on tho full hujlui of 25 pd?n/,s*, and 13 mans '6*pdylis on the 
sniallcr hlylia.^^ Of this whole amount about two-thirds seem to 
have been ori^rinal assessment and oiio -third additional cesses.^ 


^ The chan^'f* botwet*n *1110 Imlf ciiiy)ty in 1824 and the abundant 

popiihitioii .' 111(1 Hcaiily rice biiid.s of IS37 ui'oma to iniply Boine influx of huHbandnien. 
The jibolitidii of tranJ4*l, tliioH n'prcsoiitc^d in Home of t]je inland xiarta a reduction of 
about tJiirty jier ceiii on .i tmHbaiidiiiiurs payment. See TliAna Statistical Account, 
Xlll. l*arL II, The khauUi p^i^,e of the beat rice ruao from Rs. 12-11-0 in 

1828-2!) Us. 1(1 ill 18o4-:).'» ;iiid to Us. 18-5-4 in I88t>-.S7. Bom. Gov. Sol. VII. 12. 

" Konkan, !)S. Major .fervis’ rcmai-ka seem to a] iply only to tho hilly parts of the 
northern ‘liatricta. • 

3 Almost .'ll! of these 7.7/o^i Yill.a;;cH were in N/igothna, whicb by village transfers 
had becoiiu* Ib’itisli ])r<>pcrtf partly in 1S8U ami partly 18.3.V ‘Most of the khota of 
this idUd'ti ri'sidein ^dj^^otliiia mnhuJ. lu this maktil most of thevilliweB aro farmed 
and there is a eoiiHidiTabje number of tthdirkarls.^ Mr. Davies, 4th March 1837i in 
Bom. Gov. Uev, line. 775 of 18.S7, * 

♦Mr. Davies, ISth January 1837, Hom.Gov. Rev. Ifec, 775 pf 1837^351. 

^ Of 2(104 full held under tliese specially light cash rates, pjsid Bs. 7-8 

the higha, twenty-seven U.s. (J, ISG3 Us. 5, four Jis. 4-8, 2.S2 Bb.. 4, 40i Us. 3-8, and 
436 Us. 3^ Mr. Davies, ,l8tb rlaiiuary 18.37, Bom. Gov. llev. feoo. 77S of 1837, 351. 

* The reason of this seeming anomaly is that the cesses or bdhtia on the standard 
or kacha Ugha were much lujavicr than on the paka hlgha. Bom. Gov. Rev, Rec. 775 
of 18.37, .352. 

^ The details in one example arc, net assessment 8 "Mitia 4 mans, mrtdUi 6 

pAylia^ dcs/imukh's and claim 7^ pdylia^ chaudhrVa claim 2 pdyliay total 

13 mam 3^ pdylis, Mr. Davies, 18th January 1837, Bom. Gov..Bev. Hec. 775 of 
1837, 352. In one case the total on a full hig/iawas Dt'OhamZ^pdyUa, Ditto, 
353-354. 
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The holders were siipposod to be able to pay those extremely high 
rates, because they held extra upland an^l rice land. But in 
Mr. Davies' opinioUj^in some parts of sub-division Jhere were no 
such offsets and iu part*wore Jhe offS^^s of any importance. In 
farQf d or Ichoti villages the yearly tenants paid the farmer three-fifths 
of the produce. There were no oiitstanduigs, but this wi^s due to the 
pressure of population on the siniill ania of g.jod rice land. The 
population was abundant and good land was scanty. Peasant 
proprietors or dhweharis #ero forcT'd to pay the heavy rents or lose 
their holdings. Of the 5 7^ villages held by h(.Tedftaryi"/f//o/.'f, lOJ- 
were alienated in pg,wn or mortgiy^v and nianago^l by lu^uKjjV'lendei-a, 
and 1 S of two others had been sold.^ ^Oii tlie .whole, Mr. Davies 
thought tho rates higher in Santshi than in, any ut.her of ilx) throe 
K(d^ba sub-divisions. No cnltivalors eonld priy them unless thd 
land was very good, and no cfLiltivaiors could pay tliem in any ease 
and thrivc.2 

In the Chatisi pfttty di^sion tlio^ people werc’^ wrei dually poor, 

al^ed, and totally \vithoiit comforts. I'lny derived nS profit from 
the varkas land which was yeiirly surveyed alid paid for. Much land 
was waste. Of tho whole produce probably Iwo-ihirds came to 
Government. It was c^jstressing to iliink what the pcojde suffered 
in a had year.® 

In BAjpuri, of 3^0 villages 210 were held by hereditary hhois, eigjity- 
seven were leased on short pc'riods, and twenty were managed by tho 
Tiid.m1atdar. In the 219 Fslrined vlihjges the rental wat; supposed to 
be as high as could possibly bt' paid, (liie-rourtli of it was payable 
at an*old commutation rate, known a.; the hh( riiil hhnr, wliirh h?id for 
about ten yeats been Bs. 2 a hkaiuli above the iivei*iige coininutation 
or tasar rate. Except in very biTd years, as in 1^21. and 1825, 
remissions were seldom granted. In 18o(.» u nomiiial abatement had 
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^ Mr. Davies, 18th Jjinuary lSt7, Kcv. Ik*c-. TT.") of or)l-»r)(). 

® In the Sajtkuhi suh-iliv^sion ;ic<;i)uiitM mciv (ui aotiial nu'asnrcint'iit in cvtTy 

case, such as taking in new land, UirtiAviiig land, .-iiid cl.'iniiini' aliatcniciits. The 
Ussessuient, therefore, togothor with oxti'a ccusos ainoiintod to /tutus tlie bhjtut in 
Pen, 13 mans in HamrApur, and IHJ maitti in Chatisi. Bom. liov. Kov. Hoc. 775 of 
1837,814-315.. 

* Tho land in the ueighboiivJiood of Pen was good, Imt tlieiirodiicc was cer^inly not 
equal to paying BO heaA’’y i«xi assor^^iieut as 12^ huiuh I he and even it* it was, 

nothing was left to tho cultivator as a ]J^olit, In tlio Tlaiiirdjiur ]iolty division tlicro 
was every reason to believe that if the land was surveyed a eonsidcrable dcneioncy 
woulu bo the result. The only reason why the people coiUd aHbrd to pay the heavy 
assessment of 13 mans the was that the petty division <‘ontainod but a small 

quantity of land capable of cultivation, and, heavy as the land tax w'us, the people 
were imwilling to throw j;ip the laud. 'I'lie people of llanirdpur were very badly off. 
in the (lovernxnant villages of (!hatisi, Pen, audlllamrdpur, tlicvbuid once cultivatocl 
and now (1837)BwaGte, tunounted to 4118 hitjhhs. In the Ndgotliiia petty division whero 
most of thejk/[i(^ resided, most of the villages were fanned and there was a considerable 
nwbOr of dJtdrekgitiB. The assessment paid by the dhurt'htrls was very heavy- It 
was 13 mans on a full higha of 25'pd/u/s. In this petty <livlHio]i a'.so the land was 
very little more than was actually paid for by the dhdrabinn. These eireumstaucos 
led Mr. D^avies tojrecommeud that a speedy and liberal deduction sb-mld be made in 
Pen, HamrApur, and Chatisi ; that the crop-share or ahhimi system of Ndgothna be 
okmged into a Ugh^i system#; and that dhdrdcark sliould havp the option of liavine 
their rice land or suH surveyed and assessed, rather than adopt tho only alternative (» 
throwing up the land and flying the countiy. Mr. Davies, 4th Mardi 1837i Bom. 
Gov. Rev, Rec. 775 of 1887, 316 - 319. 
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beqji allowed to make up in tlie crop for tHe great rise of prices.^ In 

• the eighty-sovffn village^ which Were let on short leases, one-fourth of 
the fentai was made payable at^'tlie same old commutation rate (Rs. 15 
a kharuli) as in tlio farmecLIfillagoa. In uian)r‘of these villages the 
lessees j)aid the full ai'nount levied from the people, their gfl.^iro 
margin of . profit being • unpaid, labour and other irregular 

* cesses. 2 The khovs 'jlook from thoir yearly tenants throe- fifths of 
the whole crop. Of^he ^10 hereditary farmed villages 59^ were 
managed by iiroft'i^sionar'i-poneylender!* And corn^^dealers. In the 
twenty vilbrges liiauaged by the niamhiidilr the land was partly held 
by perinjviont holders and iiartly bv yearly tenants. The permanent 
holders, or (Iharrl'driSy seldom paid less than eleven or twelve mans 
tlio Acre, or l ull of ^ twenty-five paiiiJs. Of this rental, as in 
Silnkshi, about two-thirds w(ire the original rent and one-third was 
additional cosse«.‘^ Besides this renlal, lill ol’ Avliich seems to have been 
taken in grain, tli(‘re was apparently a money co.ss or galldpatti equal 
to about 3s. (Bs. i,.^) a full hif/ha or (i*?. (Bs. tho khandi:^ ■ Yearly 
tenants in villages inaiiaged by i'Tuv'erbnio’nt officers paid one-half of 
the crop. The estinuito was nuidi‘. while the crop was standing. 
If tho husbamlinan agreed tc» pay tlu‘ C(»inmutation price of the season 
tho matter was setilcMl. If the Ijusbanduian did not agree, his share 
of tho crop was sold by auction auil tho liighest bidder went round 
and gatliored the grain. In fanned villages, besides his one-half 
shart»s Ibo farmer elaiuiod Vin extra allowance as landlord and a 
measure fee,calh‘d /n.>7i /, or a grain ])ayiu(»i it instead of unpaid labour 
or vrth. Alto,<?('tlier tho bmner got about sixty per cent of the whole 
outtuVn. A\"iien the division was inadi* the tenant was allowed to 
take away as larg(' an annful of grain as be could carry."’ InRfijpuri 
the errr/erf laud. Av lie II iuebided in iixcul tenancies, was held in the 
same indelinile manner us in Ray gad. Olherwiso the custom was 
to fix the rental by ahhanri that is an I'stimato based on inspection. 
Oiic-l.hird a.ud oven ono-fourth on b;id lands was tho rate taken 
by (.loverunient. Idie khots made ilieir own agreements with their 
teiiauts-at-will. The rate for hemp was below 14fi. (Rs. 7).® 


^ Boiii. (lov. Jioc. 77"! of 1837, 3 S3 -344. Both village farmers* and peasant- 
holders sivi'io to ha VO Imjch alh»\v«jfl to ohooso betwctiu tlio grain and the commuted 
cash pay m oil U. Horn. (lo\. Itov. Hoi’.h'.M) of JS3f», 43. 

“Mr, Davies ineiitKiiis e;tses in .snpjuirt (’ 1 this statement. Farmers ofTorod to 
take five villages in k a.se, thougli Ihe whole rental authorised sources was not 

mure than one kinuud a vill»jre in e.vceas of what they Averc wiping to pay. In the 
other ease a fanner tlirew ii]) ii village, hecaiise the Kupaid labour cesS had been 
abolished. This ees.s liaiiheeu worth its. GuO on one village. Bom. Gov. Kev. Roc. 776 
of 1837, 344-3 ir., :MS. / c 

® In Asliiaini the d* tails were : Original asscasnieutcS mam 6 pdyUs^ ten per cent 
dahha on half of tliis ."»} sdhotra or^U per cent 3^ pdylisi mmh&tira 1 j pdylis, 

deskmukhi 6 ptiylis, exee.ss of eoinmntation 7 pay /iff, vnrtdla 4 pdylis, total 10 ma7i8 7i 
pdylis. Im Tala Go.s.-Ala and M i/dnipnr the assossinent was, original 8 mans 9 ^yU8,“hatsa 
8 pdylis, vartdki payha, total .< 8/ puyliH. 'Besides there was the commutation 

excess and the money yallapnUi, Mr. Davies in Rev. Rec. 776 of 1837, 846-347. 

^ The practice at this timeC'(l836) wms to pay in grain. Mr. Pitt^. 25th September 
1835, Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. OOG of 1836, 43. 

^ The extra ullowanca was one Tiuiiii the khandi and the fee wan i man, amonnting 
together witl^the half share to W^nujms the khandi of The armful oe 

grain amounted on an average to one-third of Bom. Govi Rev. Rec. 775 of 1837 b 

310 , 312 , 347 . ' 

f Mr. Davies, 4th March 1837* Bom. GoVb Bev. R^. 77& of 1837, 313 - 314. 
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In the 305 villages of RdLygad^ now Mahdd and part of Mangaon^^ 
251 were held by revenue farmers^ of which had bft/sn mortgaged • 
or. sold to moneylenders and grain Sealers.® The average higiia 
rate on rice land varied from 1^. ll^wi fRs. 7-7-6) in Govela to 
£1 ir JOfd. (Rs. 12-14-11) in Kondvi. The rental was entered in 
commutation rateSj but the bulk of it wa« paid iji kind. • The rental 
was partly the original assessment and partly (Jxtra cesses. The 
extra cesses, which like the original asso^nieift seem to have been 
taken in kind, varied fronf about 53 to 98 per coAt.*’ These extra 
charges had apparently been added to realise the rtmt »f land that 
had been brought .under tillage Lbe last survey. • JVfcr. Davies 
was of opinion, that it was an nnrccoi:ded spread of tillage that 
enabled the people to go on paying such crushing rates. ‘At .’first 
he seems to have thought that the actual tillage area was in rico 
lands twice as great as the recorded area, aiid in iijjjl^iiids throe times 
as great. Bathe afterwards •found that much of the tillage area 
had been lately meaflsured, ^ud that the relief must have been much 
loss than he had ftu])posed. ^fhat the rents were viji’y high was 
proved by the fact that, when land was iet to yearly tenants, 
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^ There ivere eight petty <livisir)iifl. tiovcla with -ti villagcH, Venir with 18, Turol 
with 24, Nathe withtSO, Koiulvi with 46', Ciorogaon with ;?(>, BirvAdi with 8(), and 
MahAd with 39. Bom. Gov, Bev. Koc. 775 of 18;}^ 322-323. * 

2 See Mr. Davies’ Report of 4 tli M.ivcli 1837, Bom, Gov. Rev. Rcc. 775 of 1837, 
304, The details for RAygad arc^iiot given acparattdy ; they aro tho^mnrftiii betwoen 
those for RAjpuri and SAiik.shi aii<i the .otal. • 
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Bom. Gov. E.ev. Rec. 775 of 18;W, 304, 313-344, 34G, 351, 35G. 

* Rdy\j(td Ams^rsmnfnt , 1837. 
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Gaverlimont claimed half of the produce besides the straw^ and 
that in farmed village^ the yeafly ^tenant got only twelve mans out 
o£ thirty or eight out of twenty.^ • 

In Rdygadj as in otl^r'^arts of the district^ the yearly tenants in 
Government villages generally paid half the crop. Thedivis^,4pwa8 
made by the villagi^ accountant when the crop was standing. If 
the landholder dicl lyit agree to the accountant’s estimate, the grain 
was cut aiidthrash^a andaii equal division made, after deducting the 
amount required 'for seed which was given back to the cultivator. It 
was in the liusbandman’s choice, by paying a litde over the estimated 
half, to fut^and thrash his crop at his leisure. This system known 
as qbhdvni or grain -estimate was attended with two evils. Too much 
power tvas left wdth the accountant, and, when the accountant had 
a large charge, the husbandmen of §iomo villages suffered by not 
being able ta out their rice till it was over-ripe.® Several 
considerations seemed to show that TlVany of the husbandmen were 
suffering from excessive rates., In !}^lah/ld and M^ngaon the general 
condition oP the lower classes, the considerable quantity of l^nd 
under attaclnuont, and the frequency of distraints showed that the 
present state of the asscssineiit was not satisfactory. 

On the whole, looking at the informrttio?j collected for the three 
sub-divisions (Saukshi or Tcft, Iblipuri or Iloha apd M^ngaon, and 
Ry^gad (irMangaoj: and Abiliad), i(. se(‘mcd that the geasant-holder 
was iax(;d very heavily, a.Ti(l I hat i lie stab* of the yearly tenant both of 
the peasant-koldcraiid of the fanner was still more wretched. They 
seldoiii I'oceivod inoro tliajii two-fifths of the crop, and in many cases 
those* rates were levied in lields wliich the tenant had turned from 
dry-crop into rice land. Among the extortions practised by the khot 
were the demand of an extra share instead of the unpaid labour tax, 
the exaction of twonty-fivo per cent interest on all money loans, and 
of fifty per cent on all grain advaueos. I^he existing state of things 
was one of extreme tyranny. It might 'in Mr. Davies’ opinion be 
amended either by q, frcslu survey or by allcjwibg the yearly tenants 
to become permanent tenants, on their promise to pay the assessment 
which the land was deemed capable of bearing.® 

Ill forwarding Mr. Davies’ reports Mr. Giberne, the Collector of 
ThAiis!!^, stilted that in his opinion Mr. Davies had proved that the 
power of the revenue farmers to oppress and rackrent their tenants 
was much greater than it had beieii under the Peshwa. Mr. Giberne 
thought that this was the result of the muGh greater respect shown 
to rights by the British than by the former Government. Peasant 
proprietors subl^^t their laiid:3 at rents fropi on^-quarter to one-half 
as much again as the Govcrnme'nt demand. And in many eases the 
first tenant sublet the land to an under-tenant. The cauu.? of this 
was tfie abundanro of the population and the scantihess of the^fice 


1 Mr. Davies, 5tli January 1837, Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 775 1.8S7, 340. The 

assesament in Rtlygad and Rijpuri was heavy. But| jinlike Home parte of Siinkafai, 
the holdings in toeae *-aub-division8 contained more land than was paid for, which 
helped the cultivator to pay the rental. Mr. Daviea, 4th Mar<^ 1837, ^m. Gbv. 
Rev. Rec. 775 of 1837, 808. > Bom.Qov. Rev. Be^5ef 1837, 305, 312. 

f Mr. Daviea, 4th March 1837, Bom. Gov. Rev, Rec. 775 of 1887. 297 - 304. 
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land. .The yearly tenants or mahiavalda held either from the rft ve^ue 
farmer or from the peasant proprietor. They made the best bargain 
they could, but it ^was always a b4d bargain.# Under the ihost 
favourable oircumstaAces thby kegt aboJlt one-half of the crop, but 
mai^ of them did not realize more than a feV Trians from each higha. 
They ^nerally helped each other at tjio sowing season, working 
togethor in bands and so leaving time to engage fti wood and grass 
cutting and other forms of labour. Mr. Giberiie did not agree with 
Mr. Davies that the very high rates in J^slhad \^ere neutralised by 
the possession of land not entered in the GovcrniAont.books. He 
thought that the area of unrecorded laiid was small, a^d that most 
of the profit came irom the tillage of uplands. * The variety in the 
rates of assessment in different parts of the ^sub-division wasi duf) to 
the fact that the rates had been fixed by mamlatdars acting eacTi on 
his own opinion. • ^ . 

Mr. Giborne was convincwl that correct measiircmonts would 
show that the existftig rate;i wore excessive. A hK3sh survey ^\ould 
be costly and woutd leave openings for fraud. But iCdnctioii was 
lou^y called for and ho could suggest no oilier plan. That a 
peasant-holder was able to sublet his laud at a profit did not prove 
that the Government ^demand vras not too high. At the present 
Government rates the fanners hud to tax tlieij* tenants exorbitantly 
to enable them t(J meet the Government demand; and those extra 
charges Government Lad no means of controlling. Mr. Gibfirue 
proposed that the three sub-divinons should bo inejjsurcd, extra 
cesses abolished, and the rates ] ocluct‘'l.’ After reductions hadi een 
made^the farmers might be forced to ketp their demands \vithm 
certain limits.^ All uplands without distinction of crop should, 
he thought, Be taxed at au unib<irm tnyha rate of (Rs. 1^)^ 
Mr, Gibern^ was of opinion tliub no interference was required 
between peasant-holders and their tenants. If the Govoniment 
demand was lowered and the revenue farmer’s demands were 
limited, the tenants, would got better terms and the peasant 
proprietors would bo forced to reJuce fhoir demands. As 
‘regards unpaid labour or veth, it was originally levied from 
peasant proprietors as well as from customary and yearly tenants, 
but peasant proprietors had been freed from it in 1825-2d. In the 
case of a revenue farmer s* tenants in some villages one man from 
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^ Mr, Giberne’s ReQprt, 421 of 5th April 1837- The oowscs Mr. Cxiberne proposed 
to abolish yielded a total rc^euue of lis. 74,79G, Ks. 20,180 in Sdukshi or Pen, 
Rs. 27,632 in R&jpuri or Roha, and Ka. 20,984 in Kdygad or M^h4d. TUe details are, 
in Pen hdhH Rb. 1149 ; Hiwdl Rs. 3285 ; sar pdtil !l^. 518 ; khareUi Rs. 959 ; indp vartdla 
Rs. 3865; vtcdni Rs, 172; ktmar mujcli Rs. 311; dyaja Ks. PJOS ; sar df>shmukhi 
Rs. 1948 $ ddhotra Rs. 4180 ; kote vartdla RsT45 ; gatldpcUti Ks. 4193 ; potddri Rs. 70 ; 
bersala^^gihaiBpcUti Rs. 79 ; tasar adhori Rs. 22 ; ta-ftarjiUi Ks. 12 ; tur laka Rs. 5 ; 
&/iiM9Rnat lie. Vi^tkdda or rent ddstdns Rs. 305; about ds. \Mjadgadi 

mdp vartdla about Rs, 15; total Rs. 20^180. In Rdjpuri, %alkipjtti Rs. 24,051 ; 
voyam patii Rs. 55 ; mdp vartdla estimated Hs, 3240 ; kumbhdr shikdr Rs. 31; 
Angria/8 aar deaimukhi mn jama Rs. 50; kehra e^iniated Rs. 19; mhaiapaUi 
Rs. 174 ; chdnd rdt Rs. 3 ; auhrdt Rs. 3; total Rs. 27,032. In Klygad or MahAd 
gaUdpdtti Rs. 22,887; vqidhi patti Rs. 74; vttdp varUilaf^a. 1582; muhidaim 
Rs. 1868; hhartditwp Rst lll ; tut /osibiRs. 162; total Rs. 26,984. jdr. Giberae, 
Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 775 of 1^7, 259-260. 

> Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec.m of 1837, 277, 282. 
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eaqh bbuse was required one day a week and a plough ono day in 
, the year. Th^ tenant was fed when ho was working for the farmer. 
In 6ther villa'gos the actual service was commuted into a yearly cash 
levy of from Is. to 5s. (8 2^). * Mr. Gibeme estimated that 

tho unpaid labour ccsf^was wortk £1500 (Rs. 15,000) to \3[^.JgihQU 
of tho throe sub-divisions.’ . llo thought that unless the Government 
demand was*lowei*orf, tho levy could not bo abolished without compen- 
sation.- Mr, Gibernd doubted if Pen was more heavily taxed than 
other parts of the districll ^ l^he ^people dC Pon wore in a wretched 
state. But. this* was greatly duo to their love of liquor on which they 
spent all l^ieir savings, lie agreed with Mr. .Davies that liberal 
reductions were required, and that tlie crop share or abhdvni system 
shotild .be changed to an acre rate or hirjhoW^ 


In submitting the papers to Government Mr. Williamson, 
tho Revenue (^gminissioiior, considered that they proved that the 
district w^as oppnjssivcly assessed ; that under the existing 
system British subjects wcrc^ placed Jicyond *che pale of British 
protection; rthat tho Goveriiinent was in a gre&t measure ignorant 
of tho resources of the "country ; and that a class of middlemen had 
gained an excessive power of taxation. The regulations which 
restrained and directed Governmont in col,'ecting tho revenue did 
not restrain or direct the Konkan revonuo farmers. He agreed 
with ]\lr. jOiherne tlial this abuse had arisen from tBe deference which 
tho*Britisli Government sliowed to rights, however hurtful to the 
public intoi’est. He agreed with Mr. (Hberne that a remedy was 
required and that if an enact ment was wanted, it ought to be passed. 
A suryey should bo madc'Vind an inquiry instituted into extra Qesses. 
After tho survey tho revenue farmeis should be pjevented from 
levying more than the survey* rates. At the time of survey the 
practice of demanding unpaid labour might be stopped. Some of 
tho cesses tho Collector recomiiiendcjd for repeal were unconnected 
with the land revenue and might, Mr. Williamson thought, be at 
ouce abolished. 'I'lie rest, he thought, had better remain till tho 
survey was introduedfl.’ 

Governmeut"' agreed that the lands in question were over-assessed 
and reqniiHul a now survey and settlement. At the same time 
Goverijjucml wore not prepared to admit, that tho revenue farming 
systoin was alU)golhor iwil. In t^ieory it was in some respects 
inferior to a settlement direct with poiisant-proprietors ; in practice 
it appeared at least etpially good. In tho^yearap that had passed 
since the last survey many abuses had crept in and gathered 
head. One of these abuses, was that the farmers had come to 
exercise an arbftrary po\v(U’ oyer their Kcnanti| which they had 
not originally enjoyed. That the revenue farmers should J:;ave the 
power ^f indefinitely incieasing their, demands c«:-> their tedVats 


• 

^ Stokshi Sa. 2000, B&jpuri Bs. 7000, wnd R&ygad Ra. 6000. Bom. Gov. Bev. Bee. 
775 of 1837, 280. , ’ Bom. Gov. Bev. Bbo. 776 of 1837, 280. 

* Bnm. Gov. Bev. Bee. 715 ot 1837, 283-284. 

* Mr. Williamson, 583 of lOth April 1837, Bom. Gov. Rev. Beo. 775 of 1837, 21 1 -217. 
‘ No. 2311 of let Aug. 1837, Bom. Gov. Rev. Reo. 775 of 1887, 367-380. 
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was not part of the system but an abuse of it. Many iof the 
tenants, though their position was undefined by writj^eu law, were 
as old settlers in the village as the revenue •farnijor. fl^hough these 
tenants had not the lsell-ma«*ked position^^f peasant proprietors, there 
was a scarcely less obtain customary staiidard which was known 
as tEKair and legitimate rate of demand by the revenue farmer. 
The existence of this customary rate should b^ jnquired into and 
the revenue farmers forced to cojiforrn t(> it. 'I'his interference 
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of Government could be ^xerciscci only jn the., cp-so of customary 
tenants. It could not bo oxercisod in tfic car,o of ccliancc tenants. 
Even in the case of customary tenants, whore they were poor and 
dependent on the ^evenue farrrurr for Dionoy rtiid graSii advances. 
Government interference would do no go(.d. The farming system 
was disfigured by serious abus(*s. At the*' same time the system 
was not without advantages. ilTie fannors liel})od Ihoir tenants and 
improved their villages in a way ihjit wa» unknown- in villages held 
by peasant proprietors. l^h (3 (loniands of the rcvcMiuo hirmcrs were 
no doubt exorbitant. But wm.s (iovoriiiTnoni in a position Jo jmt a stop 
to or even to object to excessive dcniands so long as tlicy sliowcd no 
moderation in their claims on the revenue farmers ? I F a snrve}' were 
made and a moderate land tax fixed, Government miglit prevent 
the revenue farmers #A)m demand ing from their tenants more than 
custom showed they had a right io demand. Government were not 
inclined to attach much iinporiance to the abolition of unpaid laj^.pur. 
The custom “was old and fiiiiod to the p(‘ople\s habils. , If it was 
stopped some money cess would lake iis place, which' the poorer 
tenants would find a heavic'r burden. Government did not &jgree 
that,»whQn the survey was linisliod anti a new assessment introduced, 
the revenue former should be barred from levying from his tenants 
anything more than, the Govern nnSnt asscssuient. lu many cases 
besides rent, the revenue farmer had a right to claim from liis tenant 
payment for advances made ami liol]> given in the way of seed and 
plough cattle, and for those favours he w^as ontiileJ, within certain 
limits, to !* 0 cover ati increased demand. A.^ regards the yearly 
.tenants Government wore satisfied that they could not wdth 
advantage interfere between them and the ovoriiolders, whether 
peasant proprietors or revenue farmers. Government approved of 
the proposal to introduce v survey, and ordered that it should bogin 
in SAnkshi or Pen. 


The 
and the 

or Pen.^ In 1837-38 Mr. Davies revised the rates in Pen, lowering 
the total rental from £9015 (Rs. 90,450) to £6652 (Rs. 66,520) or a 
redaction ot,25 pen cent. ‘ He seems' not to have exjdaiuod tho system 
on wjhjf^Ji^iB reductions wero based, and as his successors thought tho 
reflffetions in sofBe respects excessive, a revision was saTielionCd. Tho 
revision was carried out by Mr. Simson, tbe Revenue Commissioner, 
and Mr. Law„the Collector, and was introduced in J 843-44% Tho 


proposed survey docs not scorn to have boon carried out, Sihikshi, 
revision of 'kssesKment scorns to have been confineu to Sdnkshi 


1 In BiLjpuri and B4ynd no revision seems to have been made until th^ introduction 
of the 1854 survey. Onfy some lands iu R4ygad, thrown up by tho original occupants 
owing to heavy assesuMnt, were given to new holders at lower rates. 
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an^end^d rates raised the revenue from £6494 to £7377 (Bs. 64^940- 
Rs. 78,770).! . 

•On the 9ttf April 1840, bylhe death of Raghoji Angria without 
legitimate issue, the distridi received thh imp(jhtant addition of the 
territories of the KoMbif state. This state, besides several village 
groups now in l^anvcjl and lien, included the sub-divisions of Underi 
and Revdaiida wlficli together form the present Alibdg. On the 
death of Raghoji tAngria Mr. Davies was appointed Political 
Superintendent of Koldbd « And fn 18^4 Ihe outlying village groups 
were embodied ih Pen and Panvel, and tho sub-divisions of Underi 
and Revdaii^la werej brought under the British l^ws.® 

I\i 1810 when Angri.Vs state came under British management the 
land.re^^enue w^as })aid i» grain and the settlement was direct with the 
peasant-holders. The territory was sinall and compact enough to be 
kept directly under the chiefs management. A system of repeated 
surveys had brought to light all souren^s of revenue. No margin of 
profit was loft for vevenuo farmers or^micldlcmeif; and tho rates were 
so high and f!ie management so strict that the people of the British 
villages, which from tiihe to time had been transferred to Angria, 
always loudly complained of being handed over to so grasping a 
master.’’^ g 

At the close of the first year of Bj-ilisli management (1841), tho 
gravj rental was chiinged iu^o cash nit os to be fixed from year to 
year according to thi^ market pi*ice of grain in January and 
February.^* By degrees a large number ol' cesses, including house 
and •tobacco cesses, were ^abolished, the change representing the 
remission of over £3500 (Rs. 35,000) or one-twelfth of the whole 
revenue. In other respects the old complicated revenue system 
remained unchanged for sevefal years. In Government villages, 
so long as they paid tho Government demand, the husbandmen 
held permanent possession of their lands and had the right of 
transfer by mortgage or sale. There we'^J only two exceptions to 
this rule. Some sgiall st^atterod areas known as the* special or 
yearly contract land, hherij mahia janvin or eksdli makta jamin ^ . 
which Government liad the power of letting yearly to the highest 
bidder ] and uplands in which, they could bo tilled for t)nly two 
or thrCfc^e years at a time, occupancy rightfi ceased when they passed 
out of tillage. ^ 

The arable land was divided into dry crop ovjirdyatj and garden 
or Idfjdyat. Of dry crop or the loading variety was rice 

land, which was divided into sweet or uthldpdt, and salt or khdrdpdt. 
The assessment ^on sweet rioe lands consisted -of two parts, the 
original rate and extra cesses,4he whole being; knovjm as uanai. 
The original rates, nin dust, varied from IJ to 10 J mans 


1 Gapt. Francis, 136 of 31 e« March 1858, Bom. Goy. Sel. XGVl. 

° The Act was XVII. of 1844. The petty divisionB that beoaine part of Th4na 
were Aurvalit, Tungdntani Karndla, Cbimankhal, Vdknll, Dcir^ Haveli, and Antora. 
> Mr. J. M. Davies, 260 of 20th November 1845, JamAbs^i Beport for 1844-45, 

para 16, in Bom. Gov. Sel. VII. X3, 14, 

* Capt. Franoii, 88 of si4th February 1857, Bom. Qov. Sel. ApVI* 144. 
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or acre ; the extra cesses^ which were additions to the original rate 
known as aavdi vo/rtUla, bdbti, and mushdhira, together Represented* an 
increase of about five^-eighths. There wcjro 2 1^ rice„ratetf in use, 200pf 
them in which the rent was taken in kind £:nd fifteen in which the rent 
was taken in cash. The 6igf/tarateslnkinA vaaied from to 17^ mans, 
and tR money rates from 4s. 8d. to 11s. 2|d. (Its. 2-5-4 to Rs. 5-9-7) . 
The whole assessment averaged about fifteen mdnts the iWl bujha or 
acre, or about three-eighths of the Avholo prodiyie. Those rates had 
been fixed by a survey called sauebni mal^a. In the sweet rice land 
they were considere,d to bo in force for twenty-one year§. When, in 
any season, part of a field failed, the barren patches were measured, 
and the rental was* reduced or Vemittod. Salt’ rice, or khardpdtj 
lands had two modes of tillage, ivtuin ■w'hcro tlio sprouted seedowas 
sown broadcast and dvniv whero the seed was sown in nurs^eriea 
and the seedlings planted as in sweet rice fields. In salt rice lands 
the whole field seldom yiekjpd. Patches were illAiosi suns to dry 
and be scorched, if^o lighten the husband ma^^s losses the salt rice 
fields were surveyed every’ and >lio parts that y'oldeil a ct'op were 
aselbssed, in broadcast fields on tlie basis of an acre rate of one to ten 
7nans and in planted fields on a corresponding basis of from six to 
eleven mans. As remrds the cost and profit of rice tillage the 
estimates showed, for an am* of first class swoot rice land, a total 
rental of 16 mans and 5J 'pdylis, or at the average connnutation rate 
of £1 8«. (R^14) tho hhiindiy Cl ocs'. ^s. 1 l-S-7j, a cost of tijlage 
amounting to £l 18.9. (l?s. 19-4-0), and a crop return worth 

£4 2®. 7id. (Rs. 41-5), that is abulanceof £] 06*. n^d.<Rs. 10-7-11). 
Corresponding estimates slnnwd for .scc-}nd class sweet rice'* land 
an atfre balance of 145. (Its. 7-1-1), and of 8^. Sid. (Rs. ■’4-2-1) 
in third class^ sweet rice land. Tlio estimated balance in salt rice 
land was is, 6fd. (Rs. 2-4-3).' Resides sweet and salt rice, under 
the head of dry or jirdyat crops came the uplands and late crops 
chiefly pulse, hemp, and vegetables. These lands, whicli were of no 
great extent, were surveyed every year by the village accountants 
and assessed at fixtnl acre raters. For* upLauds there wore three 
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^ The details are ; 

Cost and Profit 'f Ahhatf Rice Tillotfe, 


• 

iTEMH. 

Sweet. 

SaIiV. 

•let sort. 

2iid Horl. 

3rd Hurt. 

2nd frort. 

• Cost. . 

Ks. a. p. 

Ks. a. p. 

t^Cs. a. p. 

Its. a. p. 

Rent 

11 H 7 

7 7.: 

4 15 7 

5 ’.4 3 

arowing ... 

(1 14 1 

5 10 (1 

4 % 3 

1 9 3 

Hav vesting . 

I) 4 r> 

7 0 8 

5 0 0 

2 11 C 

Orowlug seoona crop. . 

u a o« 


■ ■ ■■ » 


• • Total ... 

30 l! ] 

20 11 4 

14 3 10 

10 3 0 






Otmln ... • ... 

111 0 8 

22 11 0 

14 4 0 

' 11 7 10 

Straw 

H r> 1 

3 4 7 

1 if 5 

1 

Seed 

13 3 

1 12 10 

2 0 U 

0 15 b 

Seoond^p 

6 12 0 

t 



, Total ... 

4L 5 0 

27 12 5 

18 5 11 

12 7 3 

... 

10 7 11 

7 11 

4 i 1 

2 4 8 


Bun. Gor. Sel. VII. 16-17. 
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Chapter VIII. rates varying from 2s. to Ss. (Re. 1-Re. IJ) ; for late or puls.e crops 
^ there was an uniform rate of one maiij and eight bash rates varying 
Administration, from 28. to Asi (Re. 1 - Rsr 2-3); for heinp there was an uniform 
The British. rate of 2 J mans and two cash rates, one of^lOs. (Rs. 5) and the 

Alihdg, Other of 1 7s. h\d. (Rs. 8.Tn-\] ) ; fhr vegetable^ there were three cash 

1S40-1852. rates varying from 2s. to 10s. (Rc. 1 - Rs. 5) . ^ 

The rates on g?irdon lands had formerly been in force for seven 
years. There were cthrco forms of garden assessment, a tree rate 
Imd dena, an aere'^raie, iind a fruit rat^ Imlit. There wore eight 
varieties of »trec rates varying from Qd. to Ss^{a8. 4 -Re. 1^), and 
three varieties of acre rate varying from 1 j?. to^ 3s. {as. 8 - Re. 1 J). 
When the stale lapsed to the British, the produce rate on fruit* 
trees was nonnually two-thirds to ilio state and one-third tp the 
grower. But extra cesses had raised the state share to about 30 per 
cent, leaving ouly 17^ per ctuit to tlu? grower.^ Under this system 
many palm gardens wore falling int/) decay and their cultivation 
would Lave been a|[)andonod,had it not been fOr the hope of a change 
in the assessment. Between 1S41 and 1851 a reduction of one-third 
of the state demand phured tliis branch of garden cultivation oh a 
satisfactory footing. 

The right to graze in the Government gras"* lands was yearly sold 
by auction. 

Tlio effect on tlio land romiiio of the (‘lianges and reductions of 
cesses introduced by the Britisli was to lower tho average receipts 
from £22)494i(Rh. 2,24,910) in tho ten years ending 1839-40, to 
£16,S53 (Rs. l,83r*">30) in tliem’no years ending 1849-50.® The^dyar 
or misvellaiioous revenue consisted cldefly of liquor contsacts’ and 
ferry farms. These were yearly lei io Iho highest bidder. The 
average yearly revenue undei- th'is head showed a fall from £13,067 
(Rs. 1,30,670) during the ten years ending 1839-40 to £4689 
(Rs. 46,890) during the nine years ending 1849-50.'’* 

The survey and rc-assessment of some of the lands of the district 
sanctioned in In 1851 the work of revision was 

begun in the garden lands of Revdanda. With the help of ' 
committees or pdnchdyatSy Mr. Law, the Political Agent, arranged 
the lands into three classes at .Cl lvs\, £1, and 16s. (Rs. 12, Rs. 10, 
and liss 8) a higha. A special cess of 4s;^(Rs. 2) was levied on all 


* Of 300 cocdaiuitR, tlic state share was 200 and the grower’s share 100. ,The 
money A-alue nf the state share .at a fixed r.ate of tie. 1|J4 per ‘100 was Ea. 8- 12, and 
extra cesses .amounting fo Ee. 1-2-3 i-,aise.d the total payable on 300 nuts to Rs. 4-14-3. 
Tho market value on tlie spot oi 3U0 nuts nl. Rs. 2-4 a hundred amounted to Rs. 6-12 ; 
deducting from this the stale dcma.id (Us. 4-14-3) ond the loss (Re. 0-10-9) to the 
grower on 300 nuts at 10 j>or cent, as iho shatc toox 110 ngLtsfor pyery hundred 
credited, the grower's profit amounted only to Rc. 1-3. Bom. Gov. Sell 1*^. 18. 

s Tho details are between ISH). and 1840 : 18.30-31 Rs. 1,61,628, ie31-32E!sr^^8S7, 
18.32 .33 Rs. 1,64,932, 183.3-34 R.- 2,45,89.3, 1834-35 Rs. 2,40,646, 1836-36 Ba. 2,16,783, 
1836-37 Ka. 2,53,.50!), 18,37-38 Rs. 2,47,012, 1838-39 Rs. 2,96,260, and 1839-40 
Rs. 2,27,925. Between 1841 ^nd 18.30 ;. 1841-42 Rs. 1,70,641, 1^-43 Rs. 1,73,694, 
1843-44 Rs. 1,64,018, 1344-451tH. 1,66,052, 1845-46 Rs. 1,80,660; 1843-47 Rs. 2,07,915, 
1847-48 Rs. 1,92,442, 1848-49 Rs. 1,82,903, 1849-60 Rs. 2,18,437. Bom. Gov. Sel. 
VII. 19. ‘ * Bom. Gov. Sel. VH. 28, 

< Gov. Lettor 6100, 9th October 1848, Bom. Oav. Sel. CKMV. 18, and Rev. Bee. 
21 of 1848. 86. 
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trees tapped for lioilor. The rates introdticea only oVer.afi 
area of 54^ yield^iitg pas^il^ (Bs. 5£0). In 1857^ 

when the revenue introduced into the neighbouring lahds, 

Mr. LaVs ^ttlenill^^^Sil^ fdund to have worked successfully.^ In 
1852 1^8 xeyMoh^/Of "rates was extended 00 the Alibag hhdrdpdt, 
or salt Deit> a tract on the west or left bg^tik of the N^gothna 

creek. This contained the lands of fifty-six Villages or khdrs, ' 

but as in there was no fresh water only twenty-seven 

weve inhahit^' ;^^ *These lands S7|3re sufvoyed and assessed 
by file PoUti^ Agents Mr. Jones, in 1852-53/ and the rates 
guaranteetfe^iW;tjifer|ty years. ^ • 

With creek on tlie east and tho*Alibag hills on the 

west, this seventeen miles long and from a quartcAr to 

three and a broad. Almost the whole area is said to have 
been gained the sea dilring the 300 years before the survey 

and some thrne«or four feet'below tfie* level of spring 

tidea.^ ,S§boi^sHiear the village sites on the ii^land side it was 

Durii^ the? greater part of tbo year the 
cUnoatei i^^fw the same as in the rest gf AlibagJ but in the 
hot weii^l^ tSe lbemperature was much higher, as the hills in the 
waet^ sea J)rceze. There was no great variety of soil. 

Near it was mostly dark brown, and when dry extremely 

hard. : atem charged with salt and in some places had a 

condidOiflmevi^ of limestone. Under the suiface soil was a 
stratuin'i^;Si^i^^liqui^ mud^ Near the hills the soil wai^ lighter in 
colour, 'm^l^ criimbly, and swcH^toiicd by the« hill draiiftige. White 
and red'ripe^^ere the only produce. 3^ho land was never plouAed, 
but a fow clods of eartli were turnrjd with a pickaxe. 

The c]^^'ldiK|ir and expense wer(^ t];ie making and mending of the 
dapiav was surrounded by dams from two to four feet 

highAdoomiag,to the distance from the creek. Those dams had to 
be renewi^/every.year and kept in repair as long as the crop was on 
the gro]^^ In addition 'Sie main embankment along tho creek 
had to in ordJr, and during spring tides had to be watched 

Befej yl ^i&almost the whole of the Government rental was taken in 
grain; no fewer than fifty-nine higha rates vaiying from 
la. 6d, 12 - Hs. 9-14-2).* Mr. Jones^ survey was Carried 

out onA respects the same as tho Deccan survey. 

The measurements^ -showed 11,977A acros or an increase of 1577f 
acres over the fort^ estimate.* The rice land of each village was 
divided' into plotd' ^led hhots, or lumps, ancient divisions whose 


de]MMided^Qi£"4w^ 
to oe yaxm tiwilig 
* The ’whole npp 
or 10,400 aiii^ea.' ’I 
theee khdsrdpdt 
at 19,244 acres. 1 
fiftjNsix and their 1 
D 653^2^ 


February 1857, Bom. Gov. Sel. XCVI. 155. 

iKr^or four-fifths of an acre. In ef erj' year the revenue 
land which an inquiry at harvest time showed 
pS of 13th Deer. 1851, Bom. Gov Sel. CXUV. 10- 
hwrolt .tgrtgt was according to the records 13,000 

the^d^ si^ey ' 
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toil 
br 

, witb tke land 

auperintended and tested by a Bii^m ^ 

: ^ secretary or daftardar^ thi 

■SlEf Hearn ;the Agent's head clerk, who wi 

* daih^ing out thfe survey. Of the four 
!!iixijOluded soils not liable to be flooded by salt 
a -sweet surface strfCfcum ofi ronsidOrable -ddpth* 
xiOe and th^ white or best salt rice were alotie 
class soil- wo s exposed to salt water and suffer 
dose to the surface. It yielded red rice witlf^i 
cf ^hite. The third class soil was frequently 
'and was mixed with gravel; it grew red rice o) 
close to the outside embankment^ was constantl^l 

' -never been brought under tillage. ^The fifty-«(^| 
were arranged in^our groups, according to their; 

' aBcertained^rom the average ctf tho^ten previou^J 
group included twenty -two villages with .^ths 

• po/nde the higha) of their entire ar(^a under tillage|^' 

iincluded twenty-seven villages with from to 

"MUie higha) under tillage; the third group included 
from -jV^hs to -/^ths (4-7 pdnds the higha) unde3 
fouv^jf-h group included three villages, of which not i 
(4 pdnds ,the higha) was under tillage. The fol 
ehows tliat, though th«'ro vrore nominally sixteen; 
theib^ were practically only seven rates : ; ! 

Alibdg Salt Land Survey Rales, 1852^ ^ 
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In introducing the settlement five points 
consideration, the pay of \’:llage headmen 
inspection of damaged crops, field markt?, repa: 
and the superintendence of embankments. 
Opinion that the headincn^s pay should not be 
to the reduction in ah*sossment. An average 
in each village for ten years should, he tho'uj 
emoluments either fixed once for all or calc 
the average bore to the yearns Government re; 
duties extended over a group of villages 
with the deshpmide^s tarafin the Dec 
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from the 

hQlde*b*it9J 

or tdlebond* 
in their keepifl_ 
of the re^ratM}jp;<'4r 
at the tNfJ 

revenue, 
of their 
of Britii 
Gteverjn 
duhee of 
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salt land there onlj two idtergen^^thkderi in •the Chapten Yin. 

north and S hri|^^ the i|i^« Angm^i mamftgement - LsM 

the acooulitants twdtge of the jearly rent settlement^ ~ . 

^aSnaged crops and calculating what each 
preparation of the general village rent roll 
its and general secords pf every.village were 
\y had nothing to do with tRe actual collection * 
pay was calculated on ttho net land rental 
at •(J^ man •the kb^^ndt) 6n*the Government 
ly years before the lapse of AngnaV state, half 
I under confibcation, and since the introduction 
i whole had heen oguallv divided between the 
accountants. Undt^r. British Tnanagemei|ttfa6 
ilies of accountants were to help the inamlatd&r’h 
^ying for aWerk out of their sh^ro ol the revenue. 

A a man tp help the regular clerks at the yearly 
jged crops. The members of the two families 
LS attaefimeht of ^alf of their luconno was an act 
ected that the whole would be restored to them. 

), they were of little use to Government, though, 
possession of the revenue records, they had 
knowledge and power Mr. Jones recommended 
,ted shaie of their pay was not lestored, the 
two families should hci\e apictcrence for vacant 
Jiccountants As regards the yearly inspection of 
|S was of opinion that it should cease^except in the 
failure of crop m any particular field In a cptintxy 
'^d few stones it was n it easy to have good field 
Spanks seemed the oidy feasible way of marking the 
A banks wore easily injuied i ^ Temo\ed, and some 
was required to pi event their being tampered with. 

.8 in order every landholder was bound, on the 
headman of the village, to attend and help to repair 
— iksT^ At high tides, sis soo* as any burst in the 
the villagers i^oie called and standing m the mud 
the gap twenty or thirty yar3s to the nearest 
d. From this plot long clods of mud were dug 
\, and passed ra])idly from man to man add piled 
work was hi^A but seldom lasted for more than 
,0Ue who did not attend was fined, and the workers 
;ht of liquor. This system woiked well and 
ight, be continued. The practice of paying 
to objection. But the cost was small, and, 
xn money,* the expense would be greatly 
money would be spent on liquor. In salt 
t^claixned by Government the expense of 
was met by a special levy of one pian 
lands reclaiidDd by private parioua 
ipt the cost from a special 
](n 

ssi'i i th. 
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exi^in^ an^^emeutB in reclamations 

: ai^ the veclainior be aUd^^"^ 

GWelpntnent reclamations^ lie*fli6agnt that Q 
deinand might be included in the rental 
to keep the dams in repair. Mr. Wingate 
the expense^ of repairing the embankments 
hblders^ they would be more alert in seeing 
properly carried ont.4 In this opinion Goveimuo^il'i 


luld be continued, 
man of rice.. In 
lOial embankment 
nt undertake 
;if .gfirt of 
land- 
were 
, -and the 

practice of getting Vopair^ ;made through tillage and of 
paying the workers by a draught of liquor was 

The now ‘"rates worked well. . In 1856 
finder the low rates of assessment the peoldi^^’] 
independent that they teok it much to heart, ber* 
fheir revenue by instalments instead of being 
whole at oncc.^ ; • , i v 



miles, 
le Sub- 
602 
i^tkrage 
\ were 
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M On the 1st of October 1852 the KolA'ba Ag^nev . 

ITnderi and Revdahda together with the three subdiy 
* RAjpuri, ani dlaygad, with a totiil area of about iS _ 
were formed into a separate charge under tho na^! 

Collectorato of Kolaba. This district contained 880J-^^ 
hamlets, and a population of about 278,500 souls 
density of about 200 to the s(|uare mile. The stapls 
rice and timber. The rice was chiefly grown for exf 
lived^on ndchni, vari, and otter hill grains, for the 
tho hill tdpfi snd sides were peculiarly suited. Of 
arabk) laud about 2200 ivrere devoted to garden crops^ 

22,00G to hill grains, and the rest 104,400 to rice.® ' ♦‘' i- 

Of the state of Pen, Koha, Mangaon, and Mah£^?|^jromi Mr. 
Davies^ inquiry in 1836 and tho feegi lining of the BunrKji||L^fi6|^;few 
details have been discovered. Though the survey wh^^:^|IS^rar&red 
in 1837 seems never to have been carried out, several among 
them the house-tax, were abolislied.^ In t ^41 the revjf&l^^howed an 
increase and the outstandings wore very smaiiT"' In l$a^^fl3^er Act 
XIX. several taxes were abolislicd, among them a 
'a fisher^s or Kelt tax, and a honey farm.® In 184tf^®^|pLE^7-48 
the salt rice lands on the Ndgothna creek sufFered-jf^^^K||||^;£ro^ 
hightif^.os, that tho Collector thought that special mM|i!^Miil!'vmuld 
have to be taken to secure tho outer cpibankments.^. ' 
of 1853-54 failed and caused a considerable loss of revehS^WEI^lagB 
area declined, and thc'comniutation rates ha^ to ke 
for a hurricane in November, the season of 

with an increase in tillagQ from 117,169 1^^479 bighds,^ 


* Mr. B.6id, Sub-Collector, 7th July 1856, in Bom. Oov^l 

1856^14^-1416. ; " 

■ Mr. Reid, Sub-Oolltrtor, 7tij July 1856, in Bom* Gov.'l 
1395-1396, 1410-1411. Act Vlll. of 1853, Notification , 

* Qcw. Letter, 16th July 1808, liov. Rec. 867 of 

« Oov. Rev. Rec. 1348 of 1842, 14, 188, ^ ' 

^ Thm CoUeotor’fl File of Taxc», 11. 

* Mir. {ay, 

r Bom. a#v.*Rfhr. 

^ Bora. %)T. Rev, 
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^51, 47 - 69. 
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In 1855-56 there. ;ras a considerable in^r^e in land i^veime Chapter. VIS. 


owing to an ave: 
inotease in tho 
season an unuas^' 
exported^Htp,/,; 
lately la 
and the Oui 



eat^ ,hi£^ ajid conseqnent 

ratea.* There iroa t^oughout*1jbLe 
^or grain chiefly rice, moat of* which was 
[otl^g the Malabar cciast. The district had 
i by the opening qf several new lines of roads 
:.!^ree excellent paved lanchrig-praces on the* 
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Ntign tliTiiL the rains were qbundaut and timely^ 

and the harvestgfW^ oyer the averse ^ 

Of the state^liilie district at the close of this •period Mr. Reid 
wrote Since the introduction of British ruje^^the A&ots 

to remain in 'possession of their villages paying 
i tojBar rates on a fixed a.?sessment to Governmeht. 
terms they please with tho general bofly of 
iji* through their degradation and the help of the 
the khots ^have reduced to ^he most abject 
poverty. Nothing can well exceed their poverty 
ley of thdlr ifioaus*of cultivation. The khots exact 
"a produce rent, and this demand is otten excesBivB 
ffrievoiis oppression. Wten the people refuse to ■ 


have beeW 
accori 
They xni 
landho}^ 
mi 
de] 
an* 
albh 
and 

alio' 
his o] 

the out , . , 

three sub-divisions of Sank^hi, BAjpui’f, and Rayg 
It appearo^fr^ Ibhese details that the Crovernment demand taried 
period, the highest amount being £49,578 
i) in 1838-39, the lowest £38,020 (K.s. 3,80,260) in 
the average £43,1 28i (Rs. 4,31,280). SimiJarly there 
Inge in the collections, tho amount varying from 
1)3,62,300) in 1841-42 to £40,109 (Rs. 4,01,090) in^ 
liyeraging €10,019 (Rs. 4,00,190). Remissions varied 
16507^ 1840-11 to £8907 (Hs. 89,070) in 1838-39, 
^^039 (Its. 20,300). Outstandings varied from £23 
^8-44 to £1714 (Ks. 17,140) in 185T).51 and averaged 


emands, the civil courts provide a remedy by 
to commute his labour and rent demands, and 
rice straw, and firewood, to a money payment.^® 
statement shows tho fend revenue, the remi^’ons, 
iw, and the collections during tho sixteen years ending 


was mk] 
£36,230^: 
1840-41y li 
from 
and 
(Rs. 

£470 



iKoldha L%nd Revmm^ 1837-S8 to 1852-63, 


' Mr. Eeid, Si 
1856, 1407-1^? 

> Mr. Reid, 8i 
1856, 1417-1419 



Out- 

atand- 

Injfs. 

Co1\0c- 

tiona. 

Year. 

Heotal. 

Remia- 

Bioaa. 

"OmT 

atand- 

inga. 

Collee- 

tiona. 

jaa. 

6689 
9478' 
1862 
1800 
: 742 
,480 

«a9 

Ha. 

8,99,500 
8,96,633 
4,11,708 
4,61 ,6tK) 
8,62,804 
8,93,182 
8,81,564 
4,06,620 

1845- 46 ... 

1846- 47 ... 

1841^48 ... 

1848-49 .. 

^849-60 ... 

1850- .'>1 ... 

1851- 62 ... 

1852- 53 ... 

1 

’Hs. 

4,88,310 
4,49, i(U 
4,10,027 
4,31,925 
4,43,147 
4,50,258 
4,23,083 
4,00,902 

Rs. 

32,747 
4764 
18,088 
» 18,262 
6581 
8650 
3490 
18,668 

Ba. 

2943 

0903 

1894 

4731 

7960 

17,136 

7011 

1259 

Bs. 

4,02,620 
4,34,437 
8,89,446 
4,08,032 
4,28,600 
4.24, 2M 
4,U,470 
8.87,062 


1866. 
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The^revenue survey was introduced into K<}14ba between 1854 
and 1866. T^e first o£ thenew'measuremeats and assessments were 
in. 1857 and 1858 in the petty* divisions of Bey^nda and Underij 
the present Alib^g. The next was Safikshiilr ren in 1858^ then 
BAjpuri or Boha and Mi^gaon in f 863^ and lastly ]S&ygad pr^ahad 
and MAngnon in l 8 gG. , . ; 

* lievdanda* tlio ftouthern half of the present Alibdg, was surveyed 
between 1854 and 1856, and assessed in 1856-67. At the time of 
the survey licvrUimla boundod on the north by the, Underi 
Bub-divivdoj>,.on the east by the Sagargad hills, • bn the south by the 
Kundalik^i river or Rovdanda creek, and on the TfestJ^T the Sea. The 
sea frontage stretclied nerirl^ fifteen miles from a sni^P.]p]^lp about 
three miles north of thejbown of Alibag to the largely^ Bevdanda 
river. Along the coast was an almost unbroken b^[^M^,QOcoanut 
and botelniit palms about half a mile brbad. Behind of palms 
lay a wide strotdli of flat •rice land» apd beyond t)^b ™C 4 e]^ rose 
the S4gargad hills^ At the time of the survey, area 

of 54,235 aares, and sovoiitj’^-ifevon Villagos of* 
alienated. Of the who^e area, 53,502 acres belongi&d!^t 6 ‘^h&j 3 erven^ 
fbur Government villages. Of these 24,223 acres Wei^^'Aip^^ble and 
29,279 acres were hill or iinarable land, including vilUtgil^riteB and 
river bods. Of the arable area 13,075 acres were 
garden land, 496 rahi or late-crop land, and 8260 ujpland. 

Tho JCfitos 'Jircviously in forcii incliicltMl two parts, the orijn^^ABsess* 
ment and,aciditic>nal c esses. The whole rental was ta£^ mossh, the 
grain being commuted ^to cash according to the price of 

graiiT in January and February of each year.^ TWo^^lj^al'^ 
cess vilricJ from IJ to 10 J rnaas, and with extra ceSseS 
cases as high as 161 or ovouJI7^ mans. But thei^ ’were 

exceptional ; the average collections .after deducting reUQLiseiotoB were 
much smaller. Under the former system the revenue 
greatly, as remissions had varied from £62 (Bs. 620) -^S44-45 to 

£1614 (Rs. 16,140) in 1853-54. 

Under the new scUlenient extra cesses ‘W^re abQ],ie|^^:§nd an 
asBessmeiit of ten mans in place of ten and a half ^he 

standard maxiinflm ratc.^ Th« commutation the 

money payment was to bo calculated was fixed at, 
the khqfici'i of twenty mans.^ On this basis the 
was fixed at 14,-?. (Rs. 7), subject, to an 2) 

in every 2 .s*. (Re. 1) in the case of lands that yieide^ilP^l^^opB. 
In •seven outlying vilfages, some of them n^ar hilln 

and others in tho extreme south-east of the 

highest acre rate was reduced, to 12s. (Be. 6 ). .Ror salt^'&dds or 


* Capt. Francis, 24th Februaiy 3857, Bom. Gov. Sel. 
^Mt. Hearn estimated the avto yield of the , best 

mails. Tne survey maSiiiiium jgrain rates were in the 
thfi gross produce, while the mmier rates at sev^ ~ 
seatid about one-third of thetvhole outtuni. Bori. 

* la lB5d-56 the commutatian rate was fixed a1(,£i 

past tanyears showed t^^this rats amounted to 
and 18^ it wt;s only and “ 

a great on ^ 

(IblsU). Bom.G 
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khdrdpata, some ofi which were better than those of Pan^el, the 
highest acre rat© was lOs. (Rs. 5) iri place oft Os. (Rs. ^4) in Panvel. 
In the few salt plots inear the Roha creek, which were much exposed 
to tidal floodings the^ghelt acre; rate was reduced to 9s. (Rs. 44). 
In Cag/^am Francis' opinion, the small ai^a of late crop or rabi 
land was in no way more valuable than in «ot)her syb-divisions. 
For this land tho Nasrdpur and Panvel maximum rate of 3s, (Rs. 1 4) 
was fixed. » 

As regards garden lands, cocoa-palms ^re-coTisSSlerod to produce 
two crops, the nut" and the juice. For these throe acI*o rates were 
proposed £1 4«., £l, and 16.y. (Rs. 12, Rs. 10, aud Rs. 9). • The ladt 
rate waft 00 |aL|iq<^ to one village wliose palm gardous wore fast gping 
out of culti^iion. Trees kept for tapping were chargod an extra tax 
of 4s. (R®, i 5 );\;‘;^his system l^d been in foroo in the Re)vdanda 
garden^ iilinto'^l$52, and bad worked \ 70 ll. was extended 

existing 'Stills^ and distillers would have to bo abolished.^ 

The g^ffdeh ii^euue in 1655«5r> anaonutcd to £1635 ^s. 16,350). 
Of 4his £i48f (Rs. 14,310) were credited to land revenue and £204 
(Rs. 2040), pa j^q^uut of dhareba or liquor trade and other taxes, 
were oroj^l^^ r to excise. The survey rental under this head 
showed anin^^e of 85 per cent. The following statement gives the 
details : , 

Reiidajida Garden Land Setthinent^ 1857 . 
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16,849 
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Ks. 

387 

Rs. 

14.U0G 
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16,234 

1 

Its. 

30,340 
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or va rl^a^ was of small extent. It ^vas separately 
rf i^dids mark^ off by means of the* map. As the land 
for grass and loaf manure, it was cjuirgod from 24 fi. 
4) an acre. 

3 howe(^ an increase of £416 (Rs. 4160) or 4J per 
l^d revenue (£9211) of the prccediifg year 
'i(20&3 (Rs. 20,380) or 27 per cent above tlie average 
“ the ton years ending 1355-56; and of £1816 


bent above tbo average (€7811) of the past 


from s^l Bhi 
Bhand^riB 
hhatti^<dilcdlii\ 
and sold liquol|i 
where no tod('‘ 
license tax calli 
literally largess 
of 3'/, to 3 a.. ((<9.2 



|Uor trade cess, or dhareha, a fee of 49. (Ils.^ 2) levied 
mted toddy, and a license fee of 29. (He. 1) on all 
. j. There were two taxeb on stills called marhai 
i was levied from tho«^ Bhaiiddris only who diatit|l^d 
was levied from distillers wUo lived in V^Uges 
The BbmuUris of Alib4g town paid A^jpeoial 
m29. (Be.l‘R 8 . 29 andacenf|;.oaQ^ post. 
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The •following statement shows the effect of the survey : 


Ucunlanda St'ttlement, 1857. 

t • 


c 

Land. 
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Tillage 

Wabte. 

Total. 

LiQnor 
treus (4». 
a trcHj). 

Total. 

f ^ ‘ 

' iCs 

JtH. 

Its. 

Iltf. 

Ra. 

Uicc 


170i» 

64,000 


64,000 




‘jo:i 

650 


666 

OjinU'ii . 

l.'J.STT 

421) 

m,«kh; 

16,ii34 

80,240 

Upluiic^A • . 

! 

i£i 

f.2l 

HU\ 


1474 

•. • Total .. j 

[ 77,174 

1 28()!i 

80,0S0 

16,234 

96,270 


The Uuderi sub-tlivision, now tlio northern half of AHbdg, was 
surveyed betwt'oii IHol and 1850 and assessed in 1857-58. At 
tlie time of the survey, Underi, witii an area of 113 square miles or 
73,28] acres, cuniained 13() villages, of which four were entirely 
and two wore pitrtJy aliimated. Of, the wliole area 2390 acres 
belonged to the four alienated villages. OE-tha 124 Government 
villages fifttt-soveu, with au anfa of acres^ were the salt rice 

villages which had boiui surveyt'd in 1852-53 and whose lease" of 
twenty years was still running, ^riiese were rc-measured and the large 
plots or lumps, khali^, some of which were as inach as 100 acres in 
area, were broken into ordinary surv(\v'^ iiimAiers and their limits 
marked with stoiuss. Of the rest 10,(175 acres were Government 
swoqI^ rice laud, 830 acres were lule or pulse, 876 garden, . 25,976 
upland, 13J89 nnarablo, aud 101 abeuatod Of the aijcby-nine 
uiisnrv(?yod villages, Hix^-s(5veu were (Jovernmont and two partly 
alieiu^ted. During the live years of Angria's government 

(1836 1:0 18k)), the yearly collections averaged a little over J&5000 
(Its. 50,000). During the seveojeoii years of British Sinanagemont, 
chiefly fnun cliangos in the C/ommul.atlt)n rates, tho revenue varied 
from£3224 (J^s. 32,240) in 18M-1.2 to COOOO (Rs. 60,000) in 1856-57.1 
Tho existing settleinenr was based on a survey of Angria's. Tho 
areas were measured ifi hUjhas of about 3t,81t square feet. But 
cither the im':isur*iiig liad l)eoii carol essiy^ono or unregistered 
additions iiad been made to the arable an'a, as instead of 7786 
higliLis of 3't,844 ^ejuare feet the survey showed 9273 acres of 48,660 
square feet. 

Thu existing rates were uneven and iu^many villages excessive. 
Though in some villages tlio higjifi r;itcs were as low. j|.s. 8tf. 
(Rs. 4), in otliers they were as high as 16-J manSj which, at the 
conimutntion of bl I Os. (Rs. 15) tlic^ fcfca/^lcK, n^i^sented a 

cash oifjhd rate of A1 4.s*. lb/. (Rs. 12-3-0). While the survey was 
in progress (1855-1857), ])r(?bably from the censidorjible rise in 
produce prices, niuch waste land evns taken ^for cnljivatigp. 

Tho sixty-nine villages settled in 1858 were ainnged in four 
groups.* The tirst^ group included twelv;o villages wi]tha highest acre 
rate of 1 5«. («.s. 7^) for rice or 1 7^'. (Rs, 8^) the second 

crop. Those were tho liilral villages in the nortH,3ij^i^ were famous 
for their richness, yielding on each bigha fropi hhandis of 

thrashed grain worth fi'om £4 to £5 (RB.;4|)-Bfj4,||0}., and by means 

i The oommutntioii rates Tanged brom £1 Is. (iU. tOUIb £1 lOs, (Rs. 15) iu 

1357. Bom. Gov. Sel. XCYiTTSa. . ^ 
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of the Rcvas and Mdndva ports in easy conrmiuni cation with ]5onit)ay. 
For those reasons a special acre rate of lo*. (Jts. 7.J»| was imposed.' 
'i’ho second class incliich'd a. proup of'forty-lliive* villages c.liargc'd at 
I4^s. (Its. 7) an acre.\ Eigh^ villa j^es bordering on llic Stigargad hills 
and not within easy r(\'ic:li of wall*]* were I’rfaced in the tJiird group 
and clTargecl I2s. (its. b) an acre. To the sourji of thisj third group, 
scattered among the s])iirs (»f tlio Sagargail liills* wore six outlying 
villages most of them unreachable by carls, ll'hoy wen? placed in 
the fourth group with aiiiticro rat(* of I0,v. (lbs. 5)."^ 

1'he assessment from llicse rat(\s amonnied To •(Rs." 5G,3I0) 

of which £o30X (Us. 53,0 l-O) ieil to the hind^ under c»ill4vation in 
1857 and £237 (Rs. 2370) to the waste. ^ 1’h(? average collections in 
the twenty-two years before tli(‘ survey wor^ JM'7l)8 ( Rs. 47,980)/ and 
in the ten years before JL18()5 (Rs. 48,1)50). Compared with the 
collections of 1857 the new* rales showed a of JLG88 

(Rs. 0880) or eleven ]»er ceii], and compared wilir thii average of 
the ten jears befoiie the survey, an increase of 11529 (its. 5290) or 
ten per eent. . * • * • 

The ar(!a of garden lands was small, and, jis a rule, tin' gardens 
were rieilluir so well sMu ked \vilh C(uv)a palms, nor so fcn-iilc as those ' 
of Rovdanda. A niaxinmni pardon acre rate of £1 (Rs. 10) waa 
proposed. The ass(?.ssmenf at the new rates anionnted to £322 
(Rs. 3220) against £39i (Rs. 3!tlO) in 18r.7-rKSand £380 (Rs. 3800) 
the average the past t'Mi years. Besirles this a tax of 46‘, (Bs. 2) 
was proposed for twery tivt^- (aj)p(‘ < for litpior, . • . 

The following statement liir oH’cci ^)f llie snrv^.‘j : 

f rt St'ffinm'nf, ^ 
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S^nkshi, including the present Pen and Ndgerthua, was surveyed 
in 1855 and 1856 and assessed in 1857-58. At rtio time of the 
survey Sankshi contained 178 Government and twenty alienated 
villages. Of the Governj;nent villages fifty-fivo were salj, rice 
villages. TJie survey showed an area of 176,920 acres of which 
14.533 were alienated. Of the ro5t 32,926 acres were arahlo rice land, 
218 were cold weatljer or pulse land, 5 were garden land, 1 1 0,489 were 
upland, and 18,749 unartfblor In the mahalkari's charge the rent of 
the sweet rice lands was based upon a grain rate, annually converted 
into a money at ascertain fycea commutation price. But, 

except in a xW' villSiges, fixed money rates had been introduced into 
ihe mamlatfi.ar^s sub-division before the beginning of British r'.ile.^ 
Though the increased rates' which Mr. Law hid Introduced in 
1813-44 are said not to have been excessive, l^ey wen* accompanied 
with considerable remissions rising as high as £2500 (Rs. 25,()00) in 
1845-46 and £1700 (Bs. 17,000) in 1843-49 and lfij|52-53, and in the 
ten years ending 1857 averaging £717 (Rs. 7170). These large 
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reioissfons were to some extent due to tlie special uncertainty of 
the salt-rice cyltivation* • * ‘ 

Jh CaptainTrancis’ opinion *Pcn ‘could pay a higher rent than it 
had been payinpr for the ton previous years. Much of the land was 
in the hands of Briiliroans and niVuiey lenders wlio lived in Pen, the 
actual husbandmen fb(tiiig thoir tenants. Both the upper find the 
' under-holders seemed to make good profits. This was partly duo 
to the help given by the large salt works which yielded a yearly 
revoiiiio of aboi:^^ £20,000^ (Rs. 2,()0,000)fcfroni places where no rice 
could grow,* rJind*.sn})pliodU well-paid form of labour to the husband- 
men wliep t^ieir field work was slack. Except in some of the farmed 
villages when^ there seemed to bo a' good deal of poverty, the husband- 
men were fairly off, living comfortably and considering a supply of 
licpior a daily iiocossary. 

Exclusive of the fifty-five salt rice ‘villages the 123 Government 
villages were ai^rJingcd iu'fivc groups. 'The first group with thirty- 
six Nilgothna villages, some of thenn near tho-crc^,k and others within 
an easy distiiiico o'f Ndgothna, svere chatged a Inyln^st aero rate of 
14.*f. (its. 7) . * rhe secoiicl group, with a higliest aero rate of 1 2**. (Rs. 0), 
included forty-nine villages some round tlic town of Pen and a few 
near the Apta orcek. Of these thirtccui in Niigothna were inland, 
and the rict^ lands C)f some of the rest about* Pen wore not so rich 
as those of Nagt»thnfi and Umh'ri. The rcinaniing thirty-eight 
villages \^ero divided into tihree lowc'r classes. A maxiniuin rate 
of lO.'j'j (B'Sj 5) was levied on six villages on the borders of the 
Tiingartan |X*tty division of Paiivol, whore the same rate had been 
intretdneed in 1857. A lyghost acre rate of {).<?. (Rs. 4?^) was levied 
on t\>^euty- throe villages in the Chatisi petty division frotfn fifteen 
to eighteen miles noiih-oast of^Pen. And a highest aero rate of 8.s*. 
(Rs. 4) was introduced into nine wild villages separated from the 
rest of the sub-division by a belt of the Pant Sachiv's territory. 

In th(! fifty-five salt rice villages the liighost acre rates fixed were 
9.S. (Rs. 4i) and S,'?. (Rs. 4), which seem to have represented a rise of 
about eight per cont_,abovo the avoriige colwe^ons in the l?on previous 
years. ^ A liiglicst aero rate of 3^■. (Rs. 1 J) was fixed for the small 
area, 223 acres, ftf cold weather or pulse lands. A highest acre rate 
of Of?. (Rs. 3) was fixed for garden land of which there were only 
five OTj six acres. All the uplands werc^ measured and classified, 
and acre rates of Of/, and 44d. (a.v. 4 and 3) wereTfixed. 

The following statement shows the effect of the survey : » 

^Sdnkshi or Pen Settlement j 1868 . • 
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1866-57 
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Survey 
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1 1,25, 9:m j 
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6850 
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Ra. 

b^,S5.954 
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Deducting remissions the average yearly collections from the 
seventy-two villages imder the mfimlatdar, during the ten years 
ending 1857, was £09(56 (Rs, 69,660).^ Under* the rice rates 

1 Full details arc not available. The villaras where Captain Francis made the 
comparison showed a rise from £4972 to £5358 (Rs. 49,72G- Rs. 63,580). Bom. Gov. 
Sel. XCVI. 206-207. • 
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proposed in 1858 'the assessment ayaoiinted to iL7573^(Rs. 75,736), .Chapter V1II< 
or an increase of about 84 per cent. Since 1854 tjie ri«e in produce Land 

prices, and partly pe^t^P® certainty oF tenure which the revenue Administration, 
survey promised, had cAused a marhed increas(Mii tillage accompanied Britiah. 

by a siaifidy rise in revenue from £7119 (Rs. /1,190) in 1853-54 to 
£7475 (Rs. 74,750) in 1854-55, £7490 (RTs. 74,9f?0)uin 1855-56, and 
£7616 ^Is. 76,160) in 1856-57. When the survey was introduced 
only 284 acres of rice land remained waste.^ *• 

[ii yankshi there were filiy-four klioii oV«farmed pillages, oiglit of K^ti^usUm 

them ill the mamlaiSar's and forty-si:^ in the mahalkari^s charge. ^^1860. 

It Avas agreed that the khfdti should continiio as over-holuers, taking 
their villages in lease for thirty years ^t the survey rates. The 
grant of these terms was made subject to tlfe following conditiUns. . 

The khot was to take from the *peasaut holders or dhdrrkaris nothing 
more than the survey rates, and the peasant holder*was to have the 
same rights of mortgnggi and sdle as peasant holders in Government 
villages. The khoi was to* gi ¥0 thn tenants or 1cultivsJ}ors of his 
land lease of their 'present holdings at rates not moMi than one- 
half in excess of tho survey assessinoiit. l'w(5-thirds of this amount 
w^ero to be converted into a grain rent at the rate of one man of rice 
for every rupee of the swrvcy assessment, the remaining third was 
to be paid in cash. The khot was to sign an agreement in which 
these conditions Vere embodied, and ^which proviiled •that Jihe 
manager of tHfe village sliould furnish security for the payjnon'V of 
tho year’s revenue, and thTit in villages where there jveVe several 
sharers in the i/io/ship, each sharer on sudbeoding should furnish 
the s(j.nie security. Where there was more than one sharci* in a 
/rAo/slup, *it wjis provided that the sharers should, subject to the 
Uollec tor’s approval, chooso a manaj^r who should take charge of 
the affairs of the village for one year. Tho other mombers were to 
succeed in yearly turn. If any member was unwilling or unable 
to servo in his turn, the rest were to chooso a manager. 

In the case of all tonc’^iii tho demands pf the khot were limited 
to fifty per cent over tho Government demand. Gp to this limit 
Government engaged to help tho khot to recover his claims. The 
khots strongly opposed this limitation of their profit to fifty per cent. 

But some limit to their demand was necessary for the well-being 
of the tenants, fifty per cent was a large margin of profil, and 
the khot gained greatly by h&ving the help of Government in 
realising his claimi^ 

Ndgothna Khoti Village Settlement, 18C0, , 



1 Bom. Gov. Sel. XCVl. 208-209. 
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Rdjpuri^ corresponding to the present Boha and part of M^ngaon, 
wai^ Burveyei* betweeif 1855 ^nd.] 858 and assessed in 1862-63s 
B&sides the petty Eastern division of Nizdmpur^ .which was separately 
surveyed and settled in 1862, it liad 2^8 villages of which six were 
wholly and one was paftly alienated. Of the Government pillages, 
about two-fifths of the 132 Mn the inamlatdAr^s charge and all but 
nine of the 100 in the Tala mah^lkari^s charge were held by revenue 
farmers or hhots. Under the previous system all were assessed ( 1 862) 
at a grain rent c<j5imiited ^o a cash paymdnt at a rate fixed from year 
to year'acGo'rding to the market price of grain. • Though not so well 
supplied %vifh markets as the Alib^Lg villages, the Rdijpuri rice lands 
were noted for their fertility. As* much as three khandis an acre 
were occasi<'>nally grown, and two khandia was an ordinary crop, 
^his at the high prices that were ruling at the time of survey (about 
Rs. 25 a khamlii represented an acre outturn of £5 (Rs. 50). The 
richness of the Rdjpuri rice lands was mainly due to the hills whose 
drainage furnished an abundant supgly gf water.* The Roha valley 
was rcmarlTsJl^ly fertile and well watered, and* the town of Roha 
was an excellent maitet from which rice went to Bombay and to 
the Ratmigiri ports. Tala had some rice lands of noted fertility, a 
market of its own, and boat stations at J)Tandad on the Janjira 
creek and at Goregaon in Mdngaon. Of the 232 villages settled 
ill 1863, the whole lands of two wore submerged, and only the village 
site'* of a third romainod.*' Twelve were salt rice tillages which 
were •asSe.«'.sed at 10&‘. and i)s. (Rs. 5 and Rs. 4^) the acre. The 
rerrij/iniug 217 villagosf wore arranged in five classes. Of thirty 
villages placed in the fh’st class with a highest acre rate of 15^. 
(Its. 7i), the rice lands were very fertile, and the villifgeSJ* were 
within five miles of Uoha. Tko second group inchiTled sixty-four 
villages with a highest acre rate of 14.s. (Rs. 7). They bad very 
rich land aud lay some of them between six and ten miles of 
Roha, and others round Tala and along the Revdanda and Janjira 
creeks. 4''ho third group of eighty-one villages, with tighost acre 
rates of 12s. and 13.sT (Rs. 6 and Ks. 6^), lay cast of the second g^oup, 
for the most par|;,in the centi-e of the sub-division. The fourth group 
of forty villages had highest «,cre rates of lOs. and ll,s. (Rs. 5 and 
Rs. 54), and the fifth group of two villages had a highest acre rate of 
8a. (ItTs. 4).* These forty-two villages of*the fou^jbh and fifth groups 
lay in the wild lands close to Nizr.mpur, far from market and not 
easy to get at. Fof late or pulse lands a highest acre rate of 2#. 
(Ife. 1) was proposed. There was a conaideraBle area of upland 
tillage in some of the hilly southern villages near Janjira. This 
upland cultivatvjn was of no special val^e, there was no 

market for the grass, acre ratcA of 6d. {as. 4) foiorai^jary and 44c?. 
(as. 8) for the wilder villages were proposed. • 

The following Statement shows the feffect of the survey : 


0 


1 Major Fraucis afterwards changed these rates by the addition of an eighth (as. 2 
in the rupeef/, raising them to the following totals. For the first jponp Rs. 8-7 ; for 
the second group Rs. 7-14 ; for the third groim Rs. 7-5 and ^Bs. 6^-12 ; and for the 
fourth group Rs. 6-3 and Rs. 5-10. Bom. CSov. Sel, LXXIV. 9. 
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Collections, 1801 62. 

> • SUAVEV AssBB8.\fEN1^1863. ^ | 
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Rs. 

4SL 

^06 

Rs. 

4411 

Rs. 

01,621 
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Rs. 

•2.390 

j 

» 

Rs. 

1036 
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Its 

3600 

349 

Rs. 

05,130 

63,266 

Total ... 

i,r>4,gou| 812 

lj;475' 1,60,1 90 1, 42, 2:J3 

1 

857 

11,348 

1^438 

i 

2M29| 

•l87 

1 

•1^42 

S’oos 

1,68,306 


Under the former system, cMefly from cbange&^in the commutation 
rates, the revenue had vai’iod greatly from year to year. In the 
twenty years ending 1861-02^ the highest collections were £20,000 
(Rs. 2,00,000) in 1859-60, when the commentation iii\to was fixed at 
£2 8s. (Rs. 24) ihekliandi, wlfile, in 1854-55, only live years before, 
the collections amounted •to * £11,^00 (Rs. l,ld(),000) when the 
commutation rate seems to have been about £1 (Rs. IQ).* Compared 
with the previous year (1861-02) the effect of the survey settlement 
was a reduction of £1 176 (Rs. 14,760) or 8 per cent; compared with 
the average of ten yeafs before it was an increase of £444 (Rs. 4440) 
or 2'9 per cent ; and coraparcid with the average of twenty years 
before it was an Acrease of £2144 (Rs. 21,440) or 16 per jcent. 

The potty division of Nixarnpiir in Rdjpuri was surveyed inT856 
and assessed in 1801-62. * It was bounded on the nogtlf iJy & chain 
of hills running west from the Sahyddris, on the east liy the 
Sah 3 rddris, on the south by the Raygad sub-division, and on tlii3 west 
by the mdmhvtddr’s division of Rdjpnri. Of the eiglity-nine villages, 
eighty-one were Governinciit, and one whole village and half the 
revenues of seven others were alienated.- The road from Ndgothna 
to Mahdbaleshvar, which passed through some of the western 
villages, was (1862) the only track fit for carts. A branch line 
was being* made joi.ir.;^^'^izampur with tho^inain road. Produce 
could be taken to market along numerous bullock tracks. The 
town of Roha, about seven miles from some of th» western villages, 
was the chief rice market. Part of the rice crop was carried to 
Goregaori and Mahdd fro^jii south Nizdmpur, and a smaller quantity 
found its way fro*?n the villages under the Sahyadri hills up the 
Kmpri pass to Poona, but the Pimpri road was so bad that this 
line was seldom used. Little grain was sold at Nizampur; the bulk 
of the produce went to \he Goregaon, Mahdd, ai^d Poona markets. 

Compared with tte earlier surveyed etfib-divisions, Nizampur showed 
very large fluctuations in revenue during the twefity years ending 
1860-61. • These fluctuations were caused by changes in the yearly 
commutation rates. The years 1852-53 and 1859-60 were striking 


Chap^r YIII. 
Laii4 

Administration. 

The British. 

Rdjpurit 

1863. 


Nizdmpur, 

1863. 


1 The rate for B&jpuri has not been found. It was Bs. 11 in Underi and Rs. 9 in 
ITiz&mpur. Bom. Gov. bel. 3SCVI. 183, 353. 

2 At the time of cession (1818) Niz&mpor contained 83* villages; three villi^ea 
received from the Pant Sachiv were added in 1829-30, and three more«were addetTin 
1844-45, after the lapse of Angria’s state. Bom. Gov, Sel. XCVI, 345. 
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Chapter^ YIIl. insj;aiices of those fliiciuatJoiia. From nearly Jbbe same area the 
(and collections on g-ccoun t of rice land in 1 859-60 wci'c ii4788 (Rs. 47^830) 

Administration, coptpnred witti £:U68 (Rs. 21^()80)' in 1852-53^ The commutation 
Thf British risen from 16i>', (Rs. 8) the 1852-53 to £2 44f. 

Ki^mpur^ (Rs. 22; in 1859-00.1 , 

The Hurvoy^ sottletnent was the first revision of assessment since 

• Niz^nipur came nmler liritish management. 'J'he land measurements 
shown in the af^counts were those of a survey said to have been 
made in 1784-86* by ono •Goviuclniv, ‘tlft mjunlatdar of Rajpuri. 
His assess nfent ^^^as originally in grain, and was continued in that 
foj-in, tlki) ^:)aymeii4s being fixeej by yearly eommutation rates. 
The rtjvunue survey, showed.a largo inoreaso in the area of rice land, 
cauj^gd by the spread <of rice tillage since the former survey. 
Without roads ail d with no local market Nizdmpur was incapable 
of bearing any lygh rate of assessment. Some parts wore much 
better than others in regard to distance from market and ease of 
expf)rt. The villages n( 4 ur tho Mabd^alqplivar roTid were in the most 
favourable position. I'hey wore generally iiearcf tlie Rolia ma.r]j:et 
than the rest* and had the advantage oi tho MahabaJesln ar road for 

• cart traffic. These with Nizampur and a few villages round it 
formed the first class, with a highest acrew rate of ]2,s*. (Rs. C). 
Villages bordering on the first class villages formed tho second class, 
with a highest aero rate of 10, v. (Rs. 5). Villages between the second 
groiiy and those under the*Sahyadri hills formed the third class, 
with ajiiglujst aero rate of 8.s*. (Rs. 4). TJio fourth class, cousistiiig 
of \dllages lying under i:lio Sahyadris, wore charged a highest acre 
rate, of 0,v. (Rs. 3) or 56»per cunt less than the rates levied on 
village's near the Mahdbaloshvar road. The rough country, the 
distance from market, tho bad «limatc, and tho injury clone to crops 
by pigs and other wild animals, seriously affected the value of land 
in this part of the sub-division. 

• Tho late 01 ' rahi land was scanty and poor, and generally utisuited 
to tho growth of tho better cold w^eathoriaMps. Tlie highest acre 
rate was fixed at 2,v. (Rc. 1). 


1 Niidmpur Yeiirly Commutation Rate^ 1851-1S6L 
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12 
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10 

16 
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i 18.S8-60 

18 

21 
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8 

12 

10 

1 18.W-00 

22 . 

27 

22 

ie6H-&4 

12 

If. 

13 

1300-01 ... 

18 

w 23 

20 
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• » 

13 







ir* 

16 

13 




9 

1866-57 

15 

IS 

16 

Average ... 

14 

17 

14 


The commutation rates of lS59>bU were excessive and did much mischief by forcing 
i.olders to mortgage their land. Major Francis (44 of 2lBt January 1862) wrote, 
' 1 know that a large number of holdings were mortgaged to raise the money 
rc<][uired for the year's rent. It is to be feared many of tnem have passed for ever 
mtn the hands of the ng)neylender, for it is seldom that a husbandman can free 
himself from (^bt when once fairly in the lender’s books. ’ ^in. Gov. Sel, XCVl. 340, 
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The upland, or varkas, though extensive, was useful only for 
tillage as there waS fio market for grass. In^ three villages whoso 
upland was specially productive, an • acre rate of 9c?» (6 as.) was 
fixed ; in the rest th^i'ate W||,s Od. (as,4«). 

The following statement shows the elfecfc of^tho survey : 


Nizfimpm' SMement, • 


Ykarh. 

Tlicu. 

Late. 

Upland. 

i 

Total, j 

Waste. 

Total. 




9 

9 



• ns, 

Us. 

Rs. 

* Rs. ' 

# 

Rs. , 

• Rb. ■ 

1841-42 lu i800-«l. 

1851-52 to 18(l()-i;i. 

3J,1502 

313 ' 

.'i.'i.-iO 

3S,r»0(> j 
40,.iG4 4 

NO 

, record 1 

38,500 
^ 4o564 

18U0-0L . . 

41,113 

3-24 

0340 • 

•t7,7s:j Ir 

47,78.3 

Survey 

31,470 

032 

4408 

«B,.'>10 1 

(WOO 

12,819 
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This statement shows a deejease of over £1'00 flis. lOOO) in the 
assessment of the *01114 ivatod area compjvred with the average 
collections during the ten pi'evibiis years, feut tlfe rentyil of waste 
land in villages held by r(^ veil no farmers or Ichotn riftsed the new 
assessment about £200 (Rs. 2000) over past payments. 

Except in a few respects, the villages held by revenue farmers or 
hhots in Nizdrapur were settled on the same system as in Nagothna, 
One of the chicsf flifToronces was that, at the joint recjucst of the 
revenue farmers and their tonants, tlie tenants^ payments were .fixed 
entirely in cash instead of partly in cash and partly in gn^in. .Major 
Francis thought that this change would be of adv/fntago to the 
people, as it would free them from intorferenco and from poSsibly 
unfair gi^hin measurements. Under a system of cash payraerAs the 
Jihot was little more than an accou»ktant, collecting rents at fixed 
periods and having no control over the tenant’s grain. A second 
point of dilforenco was, that, unlike Nagothna whore they were 
allowed an uniform profit of fifty per cent, the Nizampur liliois were 
allowed a profit of fifty per cent on rice and of thirty-three per 
ceiit-^on nphinds. A lo^r scale of prcflit was fi.xed for uplands, 
because the crop was uncertain and the return for labour less than 
in rice land. 

Raygad, the present Mahad and part of Mtlngaon, was surveyed 
pud settled in 18()>-G(5. It included three divisions, Mahad, Gri^a^egaon, 
ajj^d Birvjidi . Though abounding in hills and in many yiarts rough 
and rocky, Rdygfid had on the whole fair facilities for transport 
and export. Mahdd and Birvddi were crossed by the high roads to 
Sdtara and Malnlbaleshvar, and there wore branch roads running 
three miles from Iif)vara«to Goregaon* and six railps from Ncita to 
Mah^d. Tkere wftro also several boat stations among them Diisgaon, 
Goregaon* Mahild, Ohimbava, and Vardti, which together placed 
the greater part of Mahdd arid Goregaon within easy reach of water 
carriage. Birviidi had tho advantage of the Mahdbaleshvar and 
Satrira roads, • but had no boat station. *The petty divisions of 
Kondvi and Vineri w6ro also without roads, and many of their 
villages were very distant from a market or borft stiition. Much of 
the produce waa taken from L^tvan and the neighbounng villages 


I^hdmjinr^ 
Khoti ciijHtem, 
18G2 


Rdygad, 
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Chapter VIIL to Dajjoli in Ratii:lgiri. The rice lands Avoro particularly fertile, 
L^d , Mahild, Goregapri, and Birvadi/ A;^liere most of the 

Administration. ' land bore a ririh second crop qf pulse. 

The British. During tho twenty years ending I 8G*j-65 the land revenue had 

Rdygad, greatly increased. This increase' was specially marked ^ in.. Mahad 

1866. where it had risen from £6078 (lls. GU,780) in 18l!5-46 to £8603 

r (Rs. 86,030yiu 18GI-G5, and in Gorogaoii where the increase was 
from £4070 (Us. 40,700) in 1815-46 to £6590 (Us. 65,900) in 1864-65. 
In 1865 the Gorogaon revenue fnoin rige rlouo was £470 (Rs. 4700) 
in excess of. the total avenigo paymorits during tl^e ten previous years 
(185 --- 1861)^ This increase in both the divisions was chiefly on the 
rice lauds. It was flue to the extrfc3mely high price of rice which had 
enabled the commutation fates to be fixed as high as £3 (Rs. 30) 
the Ithandi. 

In Major Waddington's opinion those two divisions were over- 
taxed, especiallyljorcgaon' whore the average iicro rates Avere 11s. IJd. 
(Rs. 5-9) compared, wit h^Os. 7^d. (Rs. 4-13) in iMahad. In BirvAdi 
the oommutotion rate iii 1865 Sv.as as high as £2 15s. (Rs. 27^) the 
Ichandi. But this rate g,pplied to only 65 out of the 13 1 v illagos. Of 
the rest 60 had, for many years, paid an unvarying rate of £1 8s. 
(Rs. 14), and the other throe villages were assessed at a fixed payment, 
ukta thardv. The rice rental varied from £31'2G (Rs. 34,260) in 
1845-46 to £3558 (Rs. 35, .580) in 185 t-55 and £1443 (Rs. 44,430) in 
18 ()‘Ip 65, and the average aero rate for rico land was 6s. lOJd. 
(Rs. 3-0). <• Jn 1 8G5, the rental of the Birvadi uplands was only £1264 
(Rs. 12,6-10) oil 88,057 aaves or 3 Jd. {as. 2J) the acre compared with 
m 4-Jl) in Gorogaon and (as. 3-8) in Mahad. Major 
V/addiiigtou thought that Birvadi could bear an increase of 
assessment, and proposed an ^average rico acre rat© of 7s. 3d. 
(Rs. 3-10) and an upland rate of 4d. (as. 2-8). Of the 314 villages 
seventy-five Avere peasant held, 234 were hold by revenue farmers, 
and five were alienated. Of the khot villages ten were share or 
shardkati and six were special service or izafat. The following rates 
were introduced into 3*10 villages, seventy -nvo of them peasant held, 
234 klioti, and one alienated. Of these 3 1 0 villages three had no rice 
land. The roinairiing 307 were arranged in seven classes. The first 
class with a highest acre rate of 1 8 s. (Rs. 9) included six villages 
round Mahdd and DAsgaon, which were close to thp creek and whose 
soil was specially rich. The secondr class with a highest acre rate 
of 16s. (Rs. 8) included thirty-three villages whose soil was a little 
less rich, among them* BirvAdi and Goregaon an(i villages within 
three miles of Goregaon, MahAd, and DAsgaon, and near the creek 
or highroad. The third class^ with a highest ucre rate of 14s. 
(Rs. 7), included' fifty-nine villages, some within thr^p miles of 
BirvAdi and on the road, and others from three to six miies from 
MahAd, DAsgaon, o/- Goregaon, or from three to five miles of water 
carriage. The fourth class with a highest acre rate of 12s. (Rs. 6) 
included forty-eight villages from six to eight miles from MahAd or 
DAsgaon, and from five to six miles from BIrvAdi and Goregaon^ 
and a few better placed villages of inferior soil. The fifth class, with 
a highest abre rate of 10s. (Rs. 5), included forty-nine villages. 
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Thiji^ were PoUdpiir and Vineri and villages within three or fdur 
miles of those places ; also villages adjoining those ofr^class six but 
further from the roads or from water carriage. The sixth class^ wifh 
a highest acre rate of 8«.*(Bs. 4)^ included seventy-six villages 
within sj^ miles of Vineri and PoUdpur, or iiear the Sahyddris not 
far from the road and generally close to the ^il^Lges of class five. 
The seventh class, with a highest acre rate of 6^. (Rs. 8), included 
thirty-six wild villages between Vineri and Polidpur, and between 
the MahAbaleshvar and S^tl^rA roads undcpr the Sahj^^ris, or to the 
BOrtii of the S^tdra road and below the Sanyddris. * ^ * 

The garden landtf were only a •few acres in *six vilTages. The 
chief produce in some were befel and a* few coCoa-palms, ancU in 
others plantains and sugarcane. Maxiunum acre rates oF £1- 
(Ba. 10) for betel and cocoa p&dms, and 12«. (Bs. 6) for other garden 
produce' were proposed. . * • 

There were some veiy fine cold weather vegetable lands along the 
SAvitri at MahAd and DAf'gacfti, in Which nch crops of* pulse and 
oocasionally of gram and tobacco were raised. For* this land a 
special rate of 4s. (Bs, 2) falling according to circumstances to 3s. 
(Bs. 1}) and 2s. (Be. 1) was proposed; for the uplands acre rates of 
6d. (as« 4) and ^\d, (as.*5) were fixed. 

The following statement shows the effect of the survey : 

‘ Rdygad Svrvey SfUlemeitt, 1866, •* 
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20 
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6 
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28 

3006 
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04 
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12,644 

57,077 

46,820 

47 

1 

15,249 

62,117 
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68,307 

TMti... 
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j 

1.78,671 

1,74,087 

8066 

36 

32,816 

2,00,004 

1,67,066 

3003 

40 

30,310 

2,0((424 

504 

09 

88 781 

2,01,205 


These details s^pw a fall in the survey assessment of £858, 
(Bs* 8580} or 4 per cent, compared with the revenue in 18G5, and a 
ris^ of £2185 (Bs. 21,850) or 12 per cent, compared with the 
everopH Jpsgewit in*the ton years ending 1865.^ 


^ i Eaygad Setawnt, 1866, 
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•In 1872 thetwenty years' lease granted by Mr. Jones to the salt rice 
or Jchd 7 -upd of Alib^.g came to an end. These lauds had 
bucn rc-in ensured in 1856-57, when the former large lumps or plots, 
kliois, were broken into ordinary survey numbers and the limits 
marked with stones. GE 1 3,269 acres 1 2,56 1 were arable andi'705 were 
iiuassessed ,.was<e^ Of the arable land all except 786 acres were 
under tillage. During the twenty years of Mr. Jones' settlement 
(lt<52-1872) the salt villages had prospered.^ The value of rice, 
their stajile product, liacbriscu nearly tfireef old from 174?. (Rs.SJ) 
tliL- 11:^52 to £2 lO.-?. (Rs. 25) in 1872. The number of 
ploughs 'haVl fallen, from 190 to 128. But under otlier heads the 
returns showed a consideraldo advance. The number of people had 
risen from 6948 in 1852 to 9200 in 1872 or 32 per cent; houses 
from 1453 to 1714 or 18 y)cr cent; Ijve stock from 446 to 2890 or 
435 ]^or cent ; and carls from two to eight. During these twenty 
years, of a total ol i004 (Us. 9610) V)f roinissions £798 (Rs. 7980) 
were granted during first yoci of the settlement (1852-53). 
During th^ ton yf'nrs endijig 1872 the remissions amounted to only 
£8 (Us. 80). The area of land paying assessment varied little, 
and since th(‘ year 185 !• IIk^ yearly incj ease and decrease had never 
been more tlian 200 a(‘r(*s. 

Tli(^ supply of fresh water was still extremely scanty. Only 
seven village's had ^Y<‘!is or ]>(»nds. In many cafs'es drinking water 
had' to bo earned two iftile»s. Made j'oiiels fro'm’ the Revas and 
Dliarj^rmiar jn’eirs crewsed Hie tract we'stward (e) Alibilg, and a cart 
tra(*k running north iind seMit!i, from Jtovas to Poindd, passed 
through nearly all the wet^torii villages. Hoads wore hardly required, 
as thc‘ crooks which intorlacial the surfai’O were navigable for small 
boats at bigli tide. 44ie ii(\ari*est local market was Alibdg about 
twelve miles to the west. Hut there was little trade with Alib4g, 
as it was more con ve'u lent to send tlio produce by boat either to 
Bombay or to Nagothnn. A .small c|uantity of salt was made in one 
village, and in eight villages there wercj^tills fur the manufacture 
of palm liijuor. Tli6 right of making liipior was sold every year by 
auction and in 1872 yielded £560 (Hs. 5600). Most of the liquor 
was for local use. 

In 1872 the classification of the soil \yas revised on the system 
adopted in the. Thiina salt lands. The/uew acre rates were lOs. 
(Hs. 5) for first class villages, 9.s. (Hs. 4.^) for second, andSi?. (Rs, 4) 
for third. Villages bordering on sweet rice lands were placed in 
the first class ; those between tlie first clhss and the creek were 
included in the second class; and those near the mouth of the creek 
and most ex])os'.)d to salt tvaier in the third class. These rates were 
the same as had been introduced in the neighbouring 'aalt lands of 
Uran m Thdna. 'rhe quality of the soil, the style of tillage, and the 
products of both' were alike, and both districts were almost equally 
well placed ns regards distance fi'om Bombay.® The last class 
included t^vo islands some distance from the mouth of the creek, 
which were much exposed to flooding durihg the raijis. 


^ Mr. Ashbum«r, 30th January 1873. Bom. Gov. Sel. CXLIV. 1. 
■' Mr. Gibaon, 1872. Bom, Gov. Sol CXI JV, 7. 
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The following statement shows the effect of the new rates ; . 


Alibdg Salt Land Settle nlegt^ 1S5J dfid 1S72. 
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Including tho voyy small area ai*al)lo wasUs wliicA il brought 
under tillage would, yield a roTilal of iM O), llie iuereago in 

the total payments was £11 OU (Its. 1 1,000)* The average acre ratp 
was raised from 4.-?. to 2^(7. (ils. 2-4-o lo Its. Ji-l-o) or an 
increase of about JJ5 per cent. IMic pejccutagc^Jiicreaso in the 
different classes was 51 per ^ent in the lirst, Oi in the second, and 

28 in the third. • • . \ • 

• • 

The following stateracni^ sliows tlie chii'f chnngos hi remissions, 
collections, and outstiiiidiiigy, since the introduciion of the rovomio 
survey. It appears from these details that the Government demand 
rose>om £47,300 (Rs.*4,7d,Oi)(r m 18r>4-55 to £69,033 (Ks. 6,00,330) 
in 1877-78, and colleciiums froiri £46,23>1 (Rs. 4,62,340) to £69,869 
(Rs. 6,98,690)^ ftiiriim- the same period remissions fell from 1^1075 
(Rs. 10,750) to£G4 (Rs. 610) and ontstandings from £73 ills. 730) 
to £26 (Rs. 260) : * ^ ^ ^ / 

Kohiha Srftli mvnf lSoo-187S. • 
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<.08,667 

6582 

3211 

39,; 27 

35,910j 7,45,635i 7,1:6,814 

258 



1 Supplied (f880) by Mr. W. G. Harrison of the Ratiiigiri Survey. 
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SECTJON V. — SEASON REPORTS, 

The following ia a sammary.*of the chief available seaaou debaila 
ditring the thirteen years since KolAba 'vfas a separate district. 

In 1868-69 the rainfall of 04*91 inches was favourable and the 
rice and other crop^ wore cf a full average. Except some cases of 
cholera in Alibag, brought by Pandharpur pilgrims, public health 
was good. Tlie land revenue for collection amounted to £72,747 
(Ra. 7,27,470), £3 (•fts. 30] wore •remitted, and £79 (Rs. 790) left 
oi\tstianding. The lchan(K of rice (1320 lbs.) rogte from £2 8a. to £2 
ilsydd CK^24-Rs. 25-10), 

In 1869-70 the, rainfall .of 87*82 •inches was sufScient and the 
hardest was on the whole favourable. Except slight outbreaks of 
Vhulera in Alibdg, Pen, and Roha, public health was good. The tillage 
area rose from 4g3,l70 to 464,701 acres and the land revenue from 
£72,747 to£72;763 (Rs. 7,27,470 - Rsi 7,27,630), £13 (Rs. 130) were 
remitted, and £6 yis. loft outstanding. The khandi of nee rose 
from £2 ITen.Sd. to £2 l6«. 9d' (Rs. 25-10 - Rs. 28-6). 

In 1870-71 tlio rainfall of 75*21 inches was seasonable and 
sufficient. There were several cases of cholera, but the disease did 
not spread. The tillage area rose from 464,701 to 466,803 acres and 
theland revenue from £72,703 to £72,997 (Rs. 7,27,630-Rs. 7,29,^970), 
£17 (Rs. ,170) wore remitted, and £85 (Rs. 850]r left outstanding. 
Tho*w;/i.andi of rice foil from £2 16.s. [)(L to £2 14if, tJS. (Rs. 28-6- 
Rs. 27^4;. • , • 

In<187J-72 the rainfall.of 40*36 inches was short and capricious, 
anrl ill Alibiig and Pen the crops suffered considerably^ 6attle 
disease prevailed in Maiigaoi\ and Roha, and there ^ was one bad 
outbreak of cholera in Maliad. The tillage area fell from 466,808 to 
465,334 acres, and theland revenue rose from £72,997 to £74,028 
(Rs. 7,29,970 - Rs. 7,40,280), £7 (R.s. 70) were remitted, and , £6% 
^Rb. 690) left outstanding. The khandi of rice rose from £2 14s. 6d. 
to £2 16.9. (Rs. - H«. 28i). - 

In 1872-73 the rainfall of 72*95 inches was well-timed and 
abundant. Dengue fever was general, but caused little or no 
mortality, and in other respects the public health was good and cattle 
were fciirly free from disease. The tillage area Jell from 465,834 
to 465,082 acres and the land revenue from £74,028 to £78,209 
(Rs. 7,40,280 -Rs. 7 32,000), £1048 (Rs. 10,480) were remitt^, 
£101-0 (Rs. 10,400) of them on account of the introduction of revised 
rates in the Alil)^,g*salt lands, and £127 (Rs. 1270) left outstanding. 
The khandioi rice fell from £2 16.9. 6d. to £2 8s. ^Rs. 28^ - Bs. 24). 

In 1873-74 the rainfall of '?9‘72 inches, though abundant, was 
irregular and the harvest was short. Public health was good and 
except in M^ngaod cattle were free from disease. The .^lage area 
rose from 465,082 to 465,400 acres and the land revenue from 
£73.209 to £74,092 (Rs* 7,32,090 -Rs. 7,40,920), £14 (Bs. 140) were 
remitted, and £182 (Rs. 1820) left outstan^hg. TSie hhondi of rice 
fell from ^2 8s. to*£2 4s. 9d. (Ra. 24 - Rs. 28^6). - 

In 1874-75 the Rainfall of 61-74 inches waa exclusive in June and 
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July and damaged some of the crops. Pnblic health was good and Chapter VlZZ. 
the loss from oattle'disease slight. The tillage area rose from 465,’400 , 
to 468^156 acres and the land revdhue from i^74^Gf&2 to £74^796 AdminSnatio 
(Rs. 7,40,920 - Rs. \47,96Qi), 960) wore remitted, and j^52 Reports. 

(Rs. 520) left outstanding. The ichandi of rice rose fi-om £2 4s. Od. 
to £2 is. (Rs.22-6-Rs. 24). . , 

In 1875-76 the rainfall of 107-87 inches, "though unusually 1875’76, 
heavy, was well-timed and the crops were fho finest known for 
seventeen years. In MAiid, in ffuly, flpods sfrept the banks of the 
Sdvitri, and early in October in Roha, M&ngaon, and 'Mahad, ,vyant 
of rain slightly injured the late crops. Cholera jrevail-^d throughout 
the district ^during the rainy months, anjl there were a few fatal cases 
of cattle disease in Pen, Roha, and Mangaon, The tillage are^C rose 
from 468,156 to 468,616 acres and the land revenue from £74,796 
to £74,826 (Rs. 7,47,960 -Rs! 7,48,260), £58 (Rr.§ 80) were remitted, 
and £5 (Rs. 50) left outstanding. Tho* /vhandi of rice roso from 
£2 8s. to £2 9s. 3d (Rs. 2^ - IJs. 24-10). 

Jn 1876-77 the rainfall of 58‘36 inches was scanty and unseasonable 1876-77. 
and the harvest was short. In every sub-division the fall was less 
than the average, and in Alib^lg it was more than a fourth less." 

In J uly floods did damage in Mahad , and want of rain in September and 
October destroyed about half the upland crops in Mahdd and injured 
those in M anjyaS n. During tlio rainy season cholera prevailed at 
Alib4gand m^e surrounding villages and small-pox at M'ahdd. 

^ In Alibag and Mangaon tiierr* were a few fatal cases of cattle*disease. 

.''The tillage area rose from 468,646 to ^1,005 acres. Thi?. land 
rev^u^fell from £74,826 to £72,423 (fts. 7,48,260 -Rs. 7,34,230), 

£2037 (Rs. 20,370) were remitted, and £26 (Rs. 260) left outstanding. 

The khandi of rice roso from £2 9s. 3d. to £3 55. (Rs. 24-10 - 
Rs. 32i). 


.p, In 1877-78 the rainfall of GS’GI inches was seasonable and ^ 1877-78. 

sufficient and the harvest was on the whole good. The public health ' 
suffered from somewhat 6^»'ious epidemics of pholera and small-pox, 
and a fatal form of cattle disease was prevalent in Mangaon and 
Mah4d. The tillage area rose from 47 1 ,005 to 472,413 acres and the 
land revenue from £72,423 to £74,520 (Rs. 7,24,230 - Rs. 7,45,200), 

£64 (Rs. 640) were remitted, and £28 (Rs. 280) left out^anding. 

This khandi of* rice rose from £3 bs. to £3 175. 9d. (Rs. 32*- 
Rs. 38-14). 

In 1878-79 thh rainfall of 144*87 inches *fell seasonably and the 1878-79^ 

rice and other early grains yielded a good 'harvest. The cold 

weather crops were muqh damaged by locusts. Fever was unusually 

prevalent during the cold vroather months ancf there were two 

outbreata of rather mild cholera. Tho tillage area rose from 472,413 

to 473,319, acres. The land revenue fell from i€74,520 to £74,314 

(Rs. 7,45,260 -Rs. 7,43,140), and £4 (Rs. iO) were remitted. The 

khandi of rice fell from £3 17«. 9d. to £3 4-s. id. (Rs. 38-14 - Rs. 32-6). 

' * ^ 

In 1879-80 the rainfall of 74-52 inches was slightly below the 1879-80. 
average, but it was timely and well distributed.* The monsoon and ' 
cold-bather ort>pB were a little below the avenge. The number 
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of deaths from cholera was 1 29. Buiall-pox also prevailed slightly. 
.The season was otherivise healthy. The tillage area rose from 
473,839 to 47^*), 13.^ acres, and the land revenue from £74,314 to 
£74,685 (Rs. 7,1.3,110 - Ks. 7,46,850), and £2 (TW. 20) were remitted. 
'J’he khitnili of rice rose from £;l*4.». P</. to 7*. 6d. (Rs. 32-6- 
llB.m). , 

• In 1880-81* the Vainffill of 7l)‘r)7 inches was somewhat below the 
avora-i^e. IJi't^vcoi] t^io 7th of July and the 10th of September very 
little' ruin fell. rnoiuioon aidl coki-’^^oather crops yielded an 

liarV^‘sl, • except fiee whieli suffered from want of rain. 
^I'liere*' weii' iliirty doatlis from cholera.. SmalJ-pox also appeared 
oceasifinsilly. Othcii’wisc llie season, was, on the whole, healthy. 
Till' IJlla.i^^o ar(*ii rose IVnii 47;^,l;l.^ to 470,693 acres. The land 
iVvcnne fell from £74,085 to £T3,i M)0 (Ks. 7,40,850 - Rs. 7,39,000), 
£i>5 TKs. 1»5()) wjro remitted, .Mini £*l (Rs. 10) left outstanding, 
'rije. I’hninli of rice fell ffum £3 7.s'. ijd. to £2 11;?. 3d. (Rs. 33|- 
Jts. 25-10). . / 

^riicj follo\?ii\g .«^tntemeni. shows in tabular form t*he available yearly 
statistics of rainfall, prii*cs, tillage, and land revenue, during the 
*tweiily-iiine yeais ending 188(1-81 : 
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khandi oi i icc in husk is equal to 1320 pounds. 
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CHAPl’EU NX. 

• • 

JUSTICE. 

Between 1819 and KI30, for* purposes of ciHl and criminal 
justice, the three sub-diviaions of KiJuktshi, Rajjiuri/rmd 
were under Ratndgiri. In 1830, Ratn^jjfiri wag reduchd^to a sub- 
collectorate, and these three aub-divisiqjis passed from Ratnasiciri to 
Thana. Till 1840, when they la])Sod to Uk* British Govornuienf, 
the two sub-divisions of Dnderi and Revdanda were under the Angria 
chiefs. Under Act XVII. of 1844, these Ivn^o ^ijub-divisions w'ere 
embodied in British territory and brought under British laws. 
Justice was administc^red by,,a Politicar -Agent till, in 1803, the 
agency was abolished ancl tlio judicial administration *of tJitJ tw^o 
sub-divisions transferred to Thana. Since 1853 the*. Koliiba district 
has formed part of the cliargt^ of ihe Thana District Judge. 

In Angria’s territovy, und#'r its native riders, civil and criminal 
justice were roughly almost rc'ckles.sly ad ministered l’V*r important 
cases a general ccjurt ot justice was held lor a few hcuirs on Sunday 
evenings nominiJTly under ih(» chief ])ut really under tho miiijster. 
Petty cases wore settled at AiibJig by a judge gr 
^j^ppoiuted by tho minisler, and ii' tho district by thci sub- 
'divi^ijonjl officers. Oral evidence was tak(ui in tho pri\sciico of 
the parties g^nd no record w’us kej)l, exci*pl. tliat in civil cases 
linal decisions were sometimes entered us ircMnoranda on loose 
slips of paper.' The cases were suinrnarily disj)used of, nnd(*rliand 
^fees or kdrhuni puid to the subordinate court (Jlicials s(‘itling all 
disputes. No arrears of business wen^ allow(‘d; tln^ court eoiitinued 
to sit till*every case was i^e^u'd. Kvery (iei*isi(ui was linal ; there 
was no appeal. Acitions ior debt were not eoninir)!! as ucsither 
execution of decrees nor inijirisoument for dw))t was allowf»d. 
In criminal cases capital punishment was rare. Those who could 
pay a heavy fine were yever imiirisonod except f(»r contempt or 
obstinacy, and those who could not pay underwent tho oxtremest 
punishments short of mutilation. The forts wore the Aiigria’s ])ri.sona. 
They received their inmates for no specilinl term. Tho barred 
rooms in the Kolaba fort, though close and ijl-aired wiu’ii fairly 
wholesome but other prisons wore terrible dens. In tlic* Underi 
or Honcry fort a ^flight Crf steps hi(J by a truji-chior led iindc'T’gi-onnd 
to a stro^g*door which gave entrance to a room seven lec't high and 
twelve feet in diameter, a^ loathsome don swarming with vcu-inin. 
About 1836, on suspicion of being concerned ih a gang* robbery, 
fifteen persons were sent to this loatiisoing, dungeon, and, in four 
months, thirteen of them died raving mad, from want of light, 

1 CompilcHl from Mr. Courtenay’s letter I4th February l339 iu Bom. Gov. Rec. 
FoL Dep. 391, and Mr, J, M. Davies’ letter 22nd February 1841 in Bom. Gov. Reu. 
Pol. Dept. 1^. I * 
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air, •and water. In 1840 the Political Superintendent found two of 
* the prisoners jj^ive. The^ were reduced to skeletons and one of them 
was blind of an oyel Their liv^s had been saved by the death of the 
others and by being allowed to go pn thf/ bastions for a few hours 
daily. Besides these two, twenty-two persons suffering , similar 
punishments rW»cr(3 ttf'ken out from other dungeons by the Political 
Superintendent, l^hey Lad been denied water except for drinking 
and were loaded with tho heaviest irons ; they were squalid and 
filth}', diseased and frightful to *look afc Nothing was recorded 
agafn^fc them, and no terna of imprisonment had been fixed. They 
had boon fii Confinement from three to twenty years.^ The charges 
against them were almost .forgotten, but it was admitted that 
none *of them had been guilty of worse offences than robbery 
and theft. I'liey were of tho poorest classes and therefore unable to 
buy their release, '^ithcr by paying fines or bribes to state servants. 
They waited for some festive or joyous- occasion to bring them the 
chance of freedom< As/their sufferings wore disproportionate to 
the vague and unrecorded cliargcs against thfem, the Political 
Superintendent set them free. 

There was a long established custom of providing female slaves 
for the chief, by condemning to slavery wonicti, whether married or 
single, who hail boon guilty of infidelity or impropriety. Free 
intergourse betw'eon these condemned womou ana the male com- 
munity Wfis encouraged in the grossest manner iiTorder to rear a 
class of slaves A coiidomnod W'onian wab styled kulmini and her 
offspring leJcavlis or basta^’ds. She was first made to pay a fin© • 
according to her means, under penalty of being sent to ^he^Jort 
among licentious soldiery. After the fine was wrung Irom her 
she was taken into the chief’s hbu solid d, or, if unsuitable for that 
purpose, was made to perform all sorts of out-door drudgery.® Others 
again who agreed to pay an additional bribe obtained a license to 
practise prostitution. Tho number of these female slaves at any one 
time depended on the demand for their services. Their bffspring, 
fathered indiscriminately by tbo court attendants, swelled the mob 
of tho chief’s followers. Tho male offspring sometimes obtained 
ros})ectable men’s daughters in marriage, though this did not alter 
tho scr>;ilo position of the husband. The daughters of slave women 
were kept in the chief’s residence and did not appear in public. 

Among minor pieces of injustico compulsory labour occupied att 
important place. On sill public occasions the Kunbis or cultivating 
classes >verc obliged to Ti-ork without w^sigea. They were bound at 
their ow n cost to carry the slate share of the grain to the appointed 


1 Of twenty -two prisoiiore w}io wero confined on chargea df robbeiy, one Agri had 
been in^risoued for twcifcy ycar^ ; two Kiitlikaris for twelve, six K&tnkariB for eleven, 
aeveu Kilthkaris for seven, and two MarAthds for eleven years ; for theft one Sutir 
had been confined for twelve and one Musalmiin for three years ; and for petty 
tlicft two women had been imprisoned, one for eight and the other for seven years. 

2 Mr. .T. M. Davies mentioned (18^) an instance in which a woman besought him 
to intercede for her. Sin was condemned as a slave and had already paid a fine for 
beiuK allowed 'co W'ork out of doors. She was again threatened to M sent to one of 
the forts unless she paid a further sum of Rs. 00. When the DMn was consulted on- 
the matter his reply was'that it was the custom. \ ^ - 
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port, and to supply gratia a certain ^quantity ^of straw whenever ‘it 
j was wanted. They had to cat and cawy a certain^qiiaiU ity of stiuiw 
and roods for tliatchir^^ and occasionally to dig- ponds and wet dock's 
' for shipping. They 'wl.^ro also made to contribute goats and fowls 
for tJio yctfirly sacrifices, and on all occasions to supply vegetables, 
pulse, milk, whey, and butter. The fish'ermen *ha(l tlicar share of 
forced labour. Each boat had to make nine trips every season to 
Bamraj, about five miles cast of Qhoul on the vight bank of the 
Kiindalika creek, to fetch lirewood for thfe^cliier.s e^biHiiihrnoiit, or 
yip.y a fine of 7s. (Rs. on every tri[) less than nine. Qiher b©ats 
Lid to carry grain tO Bombay under similar pc3nallics. 

In ] 853 there were tliroo courts, at Alibjlg\ Pen* and JMahfid, «'md 
the nninbor of suits disposed of was 280f>. Seven years later (ISfiO) • 
the number of courts was the same, but tlio decisions liad risen to 
4158, the avcrfigo duration of cfich cas(‘lx‘ing one niRfitli and twenty 
days. In 1870 there wcix) still only three coiM-ts^biit tlie decisions had 
iricrcasoMl to 4G00, tlie avora^(i fluratiflii of catdi bcung t\w) luouflis 
and nine days. Jji 1871* thei'o were three courts aud 11)40 decisions. 
At present (1882), oxclnding Hu? court of the first class siibordiiial e 
judge of Nasik wlio exercise's special jurisdiction niider sc'ction 25 of 
Act X* V. of 1800, the (listri(‘t is provid('d with thrcje second class 
sn})ordiiiate jiidgot^^ courts at Alibag, Pen, smd JMahad, with an 
average \ 1 1 r i sdi un ugy er 57-t s^piiire mile*} and a popniatioirof ab4)nt 
117,000, All these coui4s are :i>ider the jurisdietion of the ^^'Inina 
*’idge. As regards their ordinmy juri.-dietir*^!, tlio aveifig(' distance 
tiio Alilmg, Pen, and iMahad sub-judgi^^ courts from theii^six 
liirthe.%t. viilages is respectively fourteen, cjigliloen, and sixty miles. 

1'hc averagf]^ iinniiKu* of cases deeijed during (lie iwi'lvo yciars 
ending 1881 was 3075. The number of suits rosi‘ fniin tOOO in 1870 
to 4940 in 1874 ; from 1874 the iiurnlnn’ began to fall till it Avas as 
low as 3042 in 1880; in 1881 tliere was a slight inen^asc* to 3215. 

As shown in the margin, of the whole number of cases decided 
KoUiha Kximrtf Drrrev^., tSsO - during nhe tftvclvo years ciulini.^ 

1881, l■7*52 p(;r cent have, on an 
average, boon gwen against the 
defendant in his absence. Except 
ill 1873 and ISSOtho priqiortiou 
of cases decided in this way showed, 
a gradual fall from 57-30 in 1870 
to ry2-C3 ill ‘1874, 40-9 in 1877, 
aud 37-5 in 18^^!. Of coiileste.l 
casoj^ during tho twelve years 
eifdiug 1881, only" 14-29 piJi- cent 
have been decided in favour of the 
defendant. peri-ontage of 

contested cases decided in favour 
of the defendant fell from 15-30 in 1870 to 9-1^5 in 1873. In 1874 it 
rose to 10’44 aUd contiuiiod high till it fell to 71'9 in 1880 and again 
rose to lO’Ol in 1881. In 110 or 3'39 per cent of the Avhole number 
of suits decided in 1881, the decree was executed by piftting the 
plaintiff in powssession of the , immovable property Waimod. Daring 
the twelve ^^ars ending 188"* the number of cases of this kind fell 
B 053-48 V 1 
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fVom 145 out of 4G00 in 1870 to 07 out of 4040 in 1874 and then 
to IGS^iui of 4S?71 in 18/G .and 201 out of 3042 in 1880. In 
or 28-44 por coni of tlio 1881 derisions,, docrcos for money due 
were; executed by the attacliui^jnt or salc'of property. Of those 
15-19 pc*r cent htwc been c'xeciiLed by the sale ofr movable 
prop(*rty and 13-^5 per f-ont by the sale of immovable property. 
(Joinpared wiih 1870 the 1881 returns for attaelinionts and salo-s of 
innvable and imiptovable property show a rise from 439 to 493 in 
Ihe fnrmcir and a fall from 990 to 430 in the latter. 

■Diiryiii:* the twelve j'cars ending 1881, the number of decrees 
extHuded hy ihe sfrrest (»f "debtors has fallen from 117 in 1870 to 71 
ii* 1881. As wiri be sc(m from the following table, the number of 
civil ]n-isonors during* the four years ending 1873 varied from 31 
in ] 872 to 40 in 1 873. During the hillowing eight years the number 
fell from 04 nh J87 t to 28 in 1879, In 1880 it rose to 98 and 
aiiTtain fell to 72 in 188lr : 
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The hiHn\>ing slatenumt show^ in tabular form the working of 
I'fu' distrii t c ivil co.urK rkiiing tiie Iwt4ve years eiuIiug*lS81 ; 
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The registration department employs five sub-regisirars^ all ;>{ 
them special or full *tiino officers. One of these sub-registrars •“ 
stationed at each sub-divisional head-quarters. ,In Vdditiou 
supervision by the Coi^'ctor a« District llegiatrar, a special scrutiny, 
tinder the control of the luspectbr General of Registration and 
Stamps, IS carried on by a divisional inspector. • According to the 
Registration Report for 1880-81 the gross registration receipts for 
that year amounted to £7G7 (Rs. 7670) and the charges to £515 
(Rs. 5150), thus leaving accredit balance of £2^2 t,Rs. 2520). Of 
2779, the total number of registrations, 2*^1 related totimmovabla 
p:-operty, fourteen to, movable property, (jind four were #vills. *Of 
2761 documents relating to im mo.va 61 e proper i v, 1622 were mortgage 
deeds, 1003 deeds of sale, sixteen deeds of g^'t, nnioty leases, and 
thirty miscellaneous deeds. Including £93,795 (Rs. 937,950), tho 
value of immovable jiropcrty trflnsferrcd, the total value of property 
affected by registration amount(id to £06,592 (Rs. 9,65,920). 

At present (1881) fourto<jn c^fBcers^ share the iidininist ration of 
crimi/ial juslico. Oftheseonois tho Dislricf Magistrf^ter Uv{> are 
magistrates of tho first class, nine of the second, and two <3f the 
third, Tho District Mngisti-ate and one first class magistrate aro 
covenanted l^hiropcrm civilians, the other is a native. Except the 
District Magistrate who has a general supervision of tho whole 
district, each first Class magistrate has an average charge, of 750 
square miles aiift of Vi^populatioii of abofit 190,000, In 1881, ■Hie 
District Magisirutcdccidcd1\wnity-fivo original and thirty-eight appeal 
* M.-(!S, ami the tA\u first class magistrate.' ninety-one original cqj|Ses, 
Except the /u^;:ar or li 3 ad-quartor deputy colfeetorwLo has charge of 
tho treasury, tj;io magistrates as Collector and assistant collectors 
have revenue* clinrgo of the parts df the district in which they 
exercise magisterial powers. Of subordinate magistrates of the second 
and third classes there aro eleven, all of them natives of Imlia, with 
an average cha.rge of 140 square miles and a population of 35,000. 
In 1881 the* eleven subordinate raagistrat;ps decided 1536 original 
cases. Besides their magisterial duties these officers exercise reveiiuo 
powers as mamlatdars, niahalkaris, and head clerks, of mamlatdars. 
Besides those there aro 1047 police patil.s, receiving in surveyed 
villages an average yearly emolument of £1 12^^. 9d. (Rs. 16-6) 
and entrusted with "petty magisterial powers under the Boflibay 
Village Police Act (VIII. of 186f ). Of the whole number twelve 
under sectiou 15 tho Act can in certain cases fine up to 1 0.y, 
(Rs. 5) and imprison for forty-eight hours. The others under 
section 14 cannot fine and can imprison for only twenty-four 

hours. * • * • 

There is giffT'egular village police system. Tho revenue piitil or 
one of the leading villagers is. generally chosen police p;itd cither 
for life, or for a term of years, and tho Mhars hefp him acting as 
watchmen. The system of patrol by the dis^^ict police is carried 
on in the regulap way, eagh post having its appointed ar('H which is 
patrolled by the officers and men in charge of the post. In surveyed 
villages the police patil is paid from 6t!, t(j £14 16.s-. (4 minas^ 
Rs. 148) a year ; in*unsurveyq}l villages the patil isiunpaid. 
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From tlic; iuble of offences given below it will bo seen that faring 
ifie sovon years cntlii^g 1880, 1800 offences, or*ohe offence for every 
2Ci2 of 1.b(‘ ^)0])ulation, were/ on an average, yearly committed. Of 
fliesc! Ihi-eo were murders and attei^fipts to'-^cominit murder 5 two 
cuJj)nble Iir)7riieides ; six cases of grievous hurt and hurt by dangerous 
woa^jons ; lifteen c^sGs of dacoity and robbery ; and 1801 Or 98*6 per 
cent of tlie^ whole minor offVmces. 

lAir inuny years after the introduction of British rule into the three 
snb-ilivisious Kitukslii^ RajjyUri and'Raygad, the villages wore 
sul)j(Md to'nigh^ attucks<of Ktlthkaris, Mangs, Kamoshis, and other 
Del caii. g.*rig robbers, ^’lie villages wxtc imiirotected, the houses 
were made of mud ‘and tliatch, and t he people wore weak and timid.^ 
Oil two occai:’ions, in 18-7 and in 1840, the strength of the liamoslii 
freebooters frotii the Deccan was so great, and the mischief tlu^y 
did was so serious that military aid l\iid to be called in. Towards 
the close of 1^27 sevfcral detach r,»iejits of the 4th Rifles wore 
si‘ut to arrc'st. or to drive away a band -of Ramoshis, who had 
been pliiRdering the Villages' to the noHli -east -of Maliad. Some of 
the detach mViits werij stalioninl for tlie defence of certain piacos 
and to jiUaek the eiuMiiy wlum n(‘ws was rc^ceivi'd of their presence 
ill the neighbourhood. (Ithcrs acted as pu^roliiug ]>}irLies to keep 
Ilf) th(' communi(‘ation behvee!i vlie ehai!\ of ])()sts, and, by constant 
niarchin;^, to pri'Vi nl llu* bands from giithening and directing 
1 atlenlloTi tr> any pai^icular range of c(ii*tt<:ry.' 0:i tlio 27th 
.Deceydbcr (1827) at Sanksln in an aetjij/T wdf li MiV Ramoshis tli roe 
[»!".v;iies killed.*-’ •In IS 10 a parly from the loth Regiment of 
Infant ry was called in to act against a band of Rdinoshis 
will), i.ssuiijg from the Bor state, lia»l plundered ^iN^i/fimpur, 
Niigolhna, and Roha. Somy of the freebooters were arrested and 
fmii!.sh('d.-* 

Am before 1840 the lands of llu' district were much divid(3d between 
llie Augrijis and the British Govcrnmtmt, and as the Angria^s 
sid>di vssitni''' wen-c separatejy managed till IHriij, no old crime statistics 
are available for j)in^K)s(‘s of comparison. J.lat the crime returns for 
Angritds Kol.-iba during the five years ending 1850 show that 
Nince Ihen there has been a raarRod decrease in the numher of gang 
and higlnvny robberieH. During those five yeOirs the number of 
gang*aiid higlovay rubberi»'s eoinuiittod' in Angria^s territory with 
an uH'aol 21(» yi|u:iro miles amid population of 57,000 souls «was 
ov a yearly ave¥ago of eighty. During the five years ending 
!8si)^ the total number of gang robl)crios and dacoities committed 
in the whole ili.strict with an area of 1500 square miles and a popu- 
bo >()n .)f oN0,00t) was cigdity-eiglit or a ycftrly average of seventeen, 
'riiat is, in ISoO there w'as one gang robbery for every half mile and 
cvi'rv 7C0 ])eo])le against «»no gang robbery for every fifty -five miles 
and 22,000 pcojiffi in 1880. ^^lo chief criminal class is the Kathkaris 
whn are much given thieving, 'fhe district is generally pc^*oful 
imd crime is light. 


1 *oni. j . I IV. Kc\ . Uvv. liiof IS2I * llibtorical Uwords ollih Ritlo&,64. 
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In 1880 the totiil strength of the district or regular police wa9i,348. 
Of these under the District Superintendent one was a siihordiiiatc 
officer^ fifty-eight were inferior subordinate ofiicers/ and 288' foot 
constables. 'Ihe C(>jt of uviintaining this force was, for the Superin- 
tendent, a yearly salary of £441* 2if. (Rs. 4471) ; for the one sub- 
ordinafe officer, on a yearly j)ay of nqt less .than £120 (Rs. 1200), 
and for the fifty-eight inferior subordinate officers, on Jcarly salaries 
of less than £120 (Rs. 1200), a total yearly cost of £1537 4,v. 
(Rs. 15,372) ; and for the 288 foot constable#*a sum of £2900 18.s\ 
(Rs. 29,009), the average yearly pay of^ each foot constable being 
£10 0-s'. 2r/. (lls. 103-1-4). Besides their pay, a total /'eqrly charge 
of £274- 2if. (Rs. ^741) was {\,lloVvod for the horses and travelling 
expenses of the superior officers; £100 (Rs.'lOOl) for yearly pay 
and travelling allowance of the SiiperiiLtcn dent’s establishment; and 
£380 lO.v. (Rs.3805) for contingencies and other expenses, raising the 
total yearly charges to £5795 18s. (Rs. 57,959), *Cn an area of 1500 
square miles and a po])ulation of 380,000 souls, those figures give 
one man for every. 5| sqiifire Juiles find 1310 souls. The cost of tlio 
foVee is £3 1 7ti. 3 Jr/. (Rs. 38-10-2) the square mile or (2 Ip/c) 
a head of the po})nlation. 

Ill 1880, cxelusivv of the vSuper intend out, of tho total strength 
of 348, (;ighty-four, twelve of them officers and seventy-two men, 
were <nuplu^ed as guards at district or subsidiary jails and over 
lock-ups -itii cl irov- oirie.s, or as escor<?s to prisonors and twasiire; 
and 2(J3, forty-.scven ol^thou officers and 2IG men, on othur duties. 
Of the whole number, exclusive of Ihe Buperintcncloni, 12^ were 
provid(‘(] with tiro-arms and 225 with ^-swords or with swords and 
batdTiR.'.>^eveiity-‘^ix, thirty -two of them oliitjers and forty-four men, 
could r<‘iid *aTid write, and thirty-tliroe, two of them officers and 
thirty -one Jiien, were being taught. Except tlio Superintendent, who 
was a European, tho members of tho police force were all natives 
of India. Of these one officer was a Christian; one officer and six* 
men were Muhammadans ; five officers and five men wore Brahmans ; 
fifty -two olfieors and 274 men were llinduts of other castes; and 
throe i.'ien wore Boni-Israels. , 

In 1880, of thirty-scjven persons accused of heinous crimes seven or 
18’9 per cent, and of 2763 accmK)d of all other crimes 1002 or 36’2 
per cent, were e&uvictcu. Cflr£1832 (Rs. 18,320) alleged* to have 
been stolen, £848 (Rs. 8480 J or 40 per cent of tho whole was 
recovered. Of the seven northern districts of the Presidency Kohlba 
ranked Just as regai-ds the proportion of co^jvictions to arrests, 
and third as regards tho proportion of the amount of projicrty 
recovered to thc^ainouuC stolon, /riib following table gives tho chief 
crime ai^l^pblice* details for the seven years ending 1 880 : 
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llio l<)ck-u])S for uiuler-trial prisonors at tho Load -quarters 
of (‘lU'li Hul). division tlioro are two snb-jails, oiio ftt Allbiig for 
prisoiKU’S soiitciiccd up to one moiitli’s imprison rnont, and the other 
ill Maliad for jirisoiiors under, sentences qf less than fourtdbn days, 
rnsoners sciiUuiced to* more than one moTith\s imprisonment are 
seni to iIjc ThaniuJaiL The Alibiig jail is in the Hirakot fort 
and has room for seventy-six prisoners, having eight cells, five of 
tli'. iii i ighrivn by thirteen feet aud^^^iroc seventeen by eleven feet. 

J emaU' pVisoner.-> are kejit in separate cells. In 1*881-82 the daily 
:i\ t rago number of prisoners was eleveh in the Alibag and one in* 
fli*> M a had jail. 1Mie llk-;ikot jail is remarkably healthy; not one 
derdh has occurred during the last six years. 
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REVENUE AND FINANCE. • • 

The oarliosfc balance .sheet of the Kolaba <li . triet is for the facial 
18o2-r)Jl Thr‘ accounts of the Hve siib-divisifuis, Alihaji, Pe*^!, 
Koha, Mflngaon, and Mahsid* which at prrscuit eoystitiito tlu‘ Koljlha 
disti'ict, wen; indndefl in thu accounts orth** Thana district till tlH^ 
Ist of May 1S7(), when a .sepfy\at(* account otRco.was created for the 
Kolaba district. Though, since 1 855-5:1, ni^ny account (!hanges have, 
been nuule, the difleront itein.s can in most cas(is b(*. brougiit under 
corresjunuling heads in the forms now in u.se. Exclusive of £5014^ 
(Rs. 50,140) the adjustment on account of alienatc^d lands, the total 
transactions entcuod in the district balance sheet for 1880-81 
ainounte.d undej receipts to £235,117 (Its. 23,51,170) against 
£J00,757<44 k. 10,07 .2701 in 1852-53. fu?d. under charges, to £3{41 .070 
(Rs, 23,10.700) against *£87, J 18 (Rs. 8,71,180). Leading aside 
depai’tinental ml.scellancous recei[)ts and •payments* in vetij^'n for 
, services rendmvd such as po.st and telegrapli receipts, the j\‘Ae.nue 
iind>.r a^ji heads, imperial, provincial, local, and municipal, came to 
£121,088 (Iff?. 12,10,880) or on a peculation of 381,050 an average 
charge of Oi?. 5Jf/. (Rs. 3-3-0). 

lluring the twenty-nine year.s between the dates of the two 
balance sheets tlie following changes have taken place under the • 
chief hciwls of receipts anc( charge.s. , 

Lanfl Revenue receipts, forming sixty per cemt of £121,088 
(Rs. 12,10,880) the entire revenue of the district, have risen from 
£05,071 (Rs. 0,50, 710) in 1 852-53 to £72,034 (Rs. 7,20,340) in 1 880-8 1 . 
3?hc inci'('ase is c h i ^ y di ^^ Jt 0 ^.|^g^arge oi’ea of land broiigjit under 
tillage and to tlTe" more correct mca-surements introduced by tbii 
stirvey. Land r(^v(*riue figures for the thirty years ending with 1881 
are given above«on page 214, Land rcvenftie charges have ristm 
frorii £9977 (Rs. 99,770) to £11,043 (Rs. 1,10,430). ^ This is due to 
the increase in th^ number and salaries of revenue officers. 

Stamp i^cipfca have risen from«£1101 (Rs. 11,0TL0) in 1852-53 to 
£6975 (Rs. 09,750) in 1880-81, and stamp expenditure from £12 
(Rs. 120) to £214 (Rs. 2140).- 

There arc four licensed shops for the sal^^ of European and 
foreign liquor at Alihag, Pen, Revdanda, and Maluld. In 1880-81 
the amount realised on'account of fees levied on shop'* came to £21 
(Rs. 210). Licenses for these shops are renewed ttvery yejir. Mo.st of 
the country liquet drunk in the district is mad^ from molia flowers. 
In 1880-^ there were sfcventy -three shops licensed to sell moha 
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Jiqtfor and the realizations were £6970 (Rs. 69, TOO). Except _ in 
the Alilmg gar|len villages, where palm liquor is drunk, the spirit 
coif^uined in this district is brought from the^-Uran distilleries on 
payment of a still-head duty of SJ-i (Rs. IJ) the gallon of a 
Htrcngth not above 25°^n<ler proof. Palms are of three sorss, brab 
^nd cocoa pal^ns and wild thibk-sternmed palms or hhcrli-mdds. The 
juice drawn from hluerli-mdds is sold in its raw state and is not 
distilled. Most of the toddy draupri from ’yrab and cocoa palms is 
distilled.. The tapping fee for a brab tree is I85. (Rs. 9) and for a 
hherlirmdd 6^. (Rs. 8). ^ 

Until tfie^close of 1877-78 the right of tapping bherli-mdds 
was , yearly farmed.* For tapping c6coanut trees in the Alibdg 
garden land licenses werfe issued, each license being given for not 
Jt^ss than fifteen cocoanut trees, and , subject to the payment in 
thrcic instalments *of a fee pf 2a (Re. 1) on each tree. The license- 
holder was entitled to tap jthe trees specified in his license, to set up 
one still for ^cvery fifteei\ trees b censed, to manufacture palm-juice 
liquor, and to tsell the liquor only to persons possessing separate 
licenses for its retail sale. In Alibdg, Kolia, Mahad, and Mangaon, 
Tthe right of retailing country liquor was jiut to auction, the farmers 
buying the liquor from licensed tappers at S^d. the gallon (Rs. 1-6 
the adhinan). In Pen the right of making ami selling moha 
liquor was similarly sold. In 1878-79 the tree* tax on cocoanut 
trees when taken for tapping was fixed at, rai3CS*"var3ring from 3«. 
(Rs. lJ)*on each tree in Alibag, Chcul, afid Revdanda ; to 2«. 6(i. 
(Rs. l«i) in Nagoon, Akt^hi, Varsoli, Thai, and Kihim ; and to 2^?. 
(Re. l)'in Xvas, Sasavue, Navedhar KolegJion, Navodliar Ijjavgaon, 
Kahar, Nilkliat, and Kolgoon. The licenses and the*t(i^his under 
which they were issued were tlif^ same os in 1877. In the folhiwing 
year li(|Uor manufacture was prohibited in the Alilwlg salt-tract or 
kluvrepaJt and in Pen, and persons buying the right of retail sale were 
rccpiired to bring their supplies from tlic Uran distilleries on the 

1 >a3''iiient of the still-head duty of 3jsf. Qd. (Rs.l|) the gMlon. In 
lolia, Mangaon, and Mahdd the right of making and retailing liquor 
was farmed to one* man who was allowed to set up a distillery at 
Ashtami. The distilloiy was worked until about the end of April 
1S79, 8893 gallons having been 'iScyed gn payment of a duty of 
3^f. (Rs. 1 J) the gallon. In the hot weather, as tTie scarcity of water 
at Ashtami stopped the distillery, Uie farmer was allowed either 
to bring Trto/wt liquor from Uran on the payment of the still-head 
duty, or palm-juicojiquor from the Alibdg garden tract on payimr 
2s. (Ro. 1) the gallon. 

From the 1st of*August 1879 a tyee-tax wa& levied at the rate of ISs. 
(Rs. 9) on each cocoa palm and brab tree, and of Qs. (Ift.^ 3) on each 
wild palm tapped anywhere in the district except in the Alib4g 
garden land, tne lax entitling the. payer only to tap the tree 
and sell the juice to tfce liquor farmers. In the Alibtfg gadfim ^ 
land the cocoa palm tax was fixed at l^s. (^ 6^ a 
since the 1st of August 1881 has been raised to 18s. 
a tree. The lowest^number of trees for which a license is gnmtM 
was raised from fifteen to a hundred.^ The liedhse entiued tiie 
holder to have one still for distillation. The tax was recovered in 
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four instalments, and it was decided not to gi^e tapping licenses ^or 
more than 6000 trees in all. In other* sub-divisions liqvor manufac- 
ture was prohibited ei^tirely, and persons buying Ihe right to retail 
liquor were required to bring their supplies from Uran on paying 
the still-head duty. The farms of Boha, M^gaon, and MahM 
were given to one person. * • • 

Before 1877 there was no special establishment. In 1878 for the 
Ashtami distillery an insj^ector was appointed 6n £52 (Rs 520) a 
year. From the Ist of August 1879 the elj^blishment was fixed at 
three inspectors vdth monthly salaries ^varying fromj£^ to £20 
fRa 60 -Rs. 200), nirfe sub-inspectors on 'monthly salaries varying 
irom £1 16s. to £3 (Rs. 18 -Rs. Sb), five clerks on a monthly pay*of 
£1 10s. (Rs. 16), and forty-one constebles on monthly salaries varying • 
from 16s. to £2 (Rs. 8-Rs. 20),4ihe whole costing £1183 (Rs. 11,830) 
a year. This establishment is still (1881) kept up. *• 

The increase in the tree tax wap attended ^th a ifill in the number 
of trees tapped from«16 134 In 1877-78 to 913 in 1880-81, •and with 
a risd in the revenue from tree tax and farm from £390 ^Els. 3900) in 
1877 to £460 (Rs 4600) in 1880-81. In 1880-81 the total excise 
revenue from all sourcej was £11,087 (Rs. 1,10,870)' against £12,136 
(Rs. 1,21,360) in 1878-79, and the total expenditure was £989 
(Rs. 9890) agp’nst M5 (Rs. 550) in 1878-79. The fall in the total 
excise revenue is d ug: t o smuggling *from the Habsdn state, 
to the iUioit distillation’^bt moha, and to the large use of slightly 
perfumed potato spirit imported from Hamburg whidh undei; the 
name of Eau-de-Cologne is taken as a stimulant in place of Eurc^ean 
or couSitry .liquor The rise in charges is duo to the increased 
strength of th# excise staff. • 

The revenue from Law and Justice, which is chiefly derived 
from fines, has risen from £414 (Rs. 4140) to £529 (Ks. 5290), 
and the expenditure from £1495 (Rs. !^4,960) to £6131 (^ 61,310). 
The increased charges are due to the rise in the number and pay of 
civil and magisterim officers. * 

The forest receipts amounted to £4077 (Rs. 40*770) in 1880-81 
against nothing in 1852-53. . The expenditure rose from £369 
^ 3,690) in 185 2-53 39,820) in 1880-81. , The 

increase in charges^ST aiie louie increased strength of the forest 
conservancy establishment. * 

No details of thetoiount realized from the diAerent assessed taxes 
levied between 1860 and 1872-73, when the income-tax was abolished, 
are available. TheJicense-tax receipts^ were £3279 (Rs. 32,790) in 
1878-79. £3453 (Rs. 34,530) in 1879-80, £1554 *(Rs. 15,540) in 
1880-81, aiid^535 (Rs. 16,350) in 1881-82. 

Owtdlns receipts have falten from £26,164 fRs. 2,61,640) in 
186S^ to £472 (Rs. 4720) in 1880-81. The charges amounted to 
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£3000 (Rs. 30,000) in 18.52-53 against no expendiinre in 1880-81, 
The fall in customs receipts io chiefly due to salt receipts, which in 
1852-53 were credited to customs, being nq|W diown under sdt. 
Reductions in customs duties and the abolition of transit duties 
have also reduced the revenue. <- 

As in 1852-53 salt receipts were shown under customs, no details 
are available for purposes of comparison. Still there is no doubt 
that the revenue hift very ^atly uua^ased partly from the preven- 
tion of .sinugglihg and pf^Iy from the rise in the salt duty. The 
1880-81 receipts were £104,626 (Rs. 10,46,260) and the charges 
£2633 (1^ 26,330).' On the basis of ten pounds of salt a head, at 
4a.. (Rs. 2) the Bengal lAan, the revenue derived from the salt 
consumed in the district may be estimated at about £9500 (Be. 
95,000). 

The military* charges Of £12,961 (Rs. 1,^,610) in 1880-81 against 
£6643 (^ 66,4p0) in* 1852-53 fepreseht parents made on 
H ccn n nt. of pensions to retired Soldiers vAio are natives of Kol£l]& 

Postal receipts have risen from £160 (Rs. 1600) in 1852-53 to 
£1380 (Rs. 13,800) in 1878-79, and charges from £191 (Rs. 1910) 
to £1324 (Rs. 13,240). The receipts and*charges shown in the 
1880-81 balance sheet, l^esides letters, books, and parcels, include 
money reived and paid under the money-ordei system. 

Registration is a new head. The I880»82*'receipt8 amounted to 
£H27Xt!a. 8^70) and the expenditure tol£546 (Rs. 5450). 

The education chargcain 1880-81 were £1106 (Rs. 11,060) against 
£12^ (Ra 1260) in 1852-63. The education charges met 'from local 
funds are shown below under.that head. *' 

Police charges have risen from £1298 (Rs. 12,980) in 1852-63 to 
£6548 (Rs. 65,480) in 1880-81. The increase is due to the 
reorganization of the police force. 


Tranifen. Transfer receipts have .risen from £7060 (Rs. 70,600) in 1852-53 

to £25,638 (Rs. 2,56)380) in 1880-81, and expenditure from £49,410 
(Rs. 4,94,100) to, £157,359 (Rs. 16,73,590). The ihcreased receipts 
are due chiefly to local fimds, and to the amount of the deposits 
in the Government Savings Baul^ The.increased charges are due 
to a l£rge surplus balance remiti^'''to dth^-' treasuries and to the 
expenditure on account of local fuilds. 

Biasnee Shsets. In the following* statement the figures shewn in black type 
186S.<3 and 1880-81. on both sides of jthe 1880-81 balance sheet are book oc^ustments^ 
On the receipt side the it^m £5014 (Rs. 60,140) represenia the 
additional revenue the district would ^eld hi^d none of ita land 
Iveen given away. On the debit side the item £!ll)Srv (Rs. kl0C^ 
entered under l^d Rev^ue is the. rental of the lands granted -to 
village headmen and watchmen. The item £4898 (Ra. 
under Allowances and .Assignmenta represents the rental thaw^ 
granted to the district hereditary officer and otiier notMeimibB 
claimants. Cash allowances, on the other hand, are treated aa a^kaal 
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ohaises and debited to the different headff of account according . Cihaptor X 
to the nature of the allowancea •Thus cash graiits to village * p ~ ^ 

headmen are include^ in £11,043 (Ita 1,10,430) ‘uie total of Lahd FSnanee. 
Bevenue charges: • ' . Brf«oeSh«to. 

* KOLABA balance BHEBT, 18§S-SS )tND 1880-81. 1862-53 and 1880-81. 
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Land Bavelkue 

65,671 

72,631 

6014 

Lend Revenue ... 

..1 

0076 

11.048 

.*116 

BUmiM 

1101 

6076 

fitempe ... * 

.. 

12 

814, 

ExcIm 


96i6 

Excise 
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090 

JoBtioe 
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--- 

1406 
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4077 

Forest 

e,.. 

360 
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Pensions 


688 

4808 
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Onstoms and Opium 
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• 85 

86 

Salt 


104,616 
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... . . 

. 705 

88 

Public Works 

16 

8408 

Customs 

... 

8000 


Military 

*MM 

1152 

Belt 

... 

... 

2638 

Mint 


18 

Public Works ... 

... ... 

069 

6207 

Fust 

160 

8486 

Mllltery 


6648 

12,061 

Registtmtion 


687 

Mint 



■■■l02 

76 

Bduontion 

46 

... 

Post 

... . . 

4801 

PoUce 

.*• 

14 

Reglstretion 

••• 


645 

Medicine 


1 

Education 

... . . 

‘ 126 

1106 

Jells .. .. . 


.. 

Police 

... . . 

1698 

6548 

Misoelleneous 

08,698 

08 

Medicine* 

... 

840 
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Total ... 

‘ WO, 470 
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Locel Funds 
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40,410 

~l57,350' 

Orard Total ... 

100,768 

£86.117 
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87,117 
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Berenue other than Imperial. 

District local funds have beep co^ected since 1863 to promote rural Local Funds, 
education and to rest-houses, and dispensaries. 

In 1880-81 the receipts amounted to £8338 (Bs. 83,380) and the 
e8:]^diture to £8151 (Bs. 81,510). This reyenue is derived from 
three sources, a s^ibcial cess of one-nzteenth m addition to the land 
tax, the proceeds of certain subordinate local funds, and certain 
ndeoell^eons items. Th^ special land cess, of which two-thirds are 
set apart road fund and thd rest as a school fund, yielded in 
1880-«1 a^revenue of £4808 (Bs. 48,080). The subordinate funds, 
indttding a toll hind, a ferry fund, a catdeprancUfund, and a school 
fee twA, yid^m £1485 (Bs. 14,850). (tovemment and private 
BlfWi^ptions amounted to £1892 (Bs 18,920), and niiscellaneous 
indniling certain items of land revenue to £1 53 (Bs. 1,530). 

TKtm levenue isiMxninistered by district and subd^sional committees 
partly of ofScial and partly of private memltora The district 
eMuifiltee (onnato of the Collector, tne asdstsnt and deputy collectors 
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the executive engineer, (Snd the education inspector as official and the 
proprietor of yin alienated village and six landholders as non-official 
members. The sub-division^ committee consists of an assistant 
collector, the mdmlatddr, a public works officer, and the deputy 
education inspector official, and the proprietor of an alienated 
.village and fthreei landholders as non-officisu members. The sub- 
divisional committees bring their requirements to the notice of the 
district committee who prepare the budgej^ 

.For administrative purposes the district locals funds are divided 
into two sections, one set apart for public works and the other for 
instruction. The receipts an^ disbursements during the year 1880-61 
were as follows : 

Kol^ba Local Fitmih), 1880 - 81 . 
rvBuc woitAs. 
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£ 

Tlalance, let April 1880 

2071 

Establishment 

406 

Two-thirda of the Laud Geu 

8205 

New Works 

1084 

Tolls 

06 

Re]>a{rs 

2448 

Ferries 

1006 

Medloal Charges 

261 

Cattle-pounds 

186 

Miaoellanrous *. 

86 

CoutrlbutionH 

1041 

Balance, Slst March 1881 

2401 

MiHcellaneoDs 

150 



• Total .. 

7675 

"Total 

7676 
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£ 

Bulaneo, kst April 1880 

928 

School Charges 

1 86Q9 

One-thlra of the Land Cess 

1608 

School-houses (new) 

lOB 

8clioo1-fec Fund ... 

270 , 

Ditto (lupalra) 

170 

Contribution (Government) 

852 

Mlsoellanceoe 

88 

Miioellaneous 

8 

BaU&ee, Slot March 1881 

786 

Total ... 

aO02 

Totol ... 

8608 


Since 1864 the following toea*! fund works have been carried out. 
To improve communibations 150 miles of roads, two wooden piers, 
eight maeonrypier|,sevenbridgesand culverts,and five river crossings 
have been made or repaired. To improve the water-supply 234 
wells, seventy-five reservoirs, and. seven dams have been made or 
repaired; To help village educatiWF'^^eittJ^oue schools, and for 
the comfort of travellers thirty-seven rest-houses have been eitb,er 
built or repaired. Besides these works one dispensary and fifty 
cattle-pounds have been constructed. 

In 1880-81 , under the provisi<m8 of the 3ombay District 
Municipal Act Vlr of 1873 there were four town mpnidraffities each 
administered by a body of commissioners with the'‘’^11eotw .M 
president and the ^assistant or deputy collector in (ffiarge of 
sub-cfivision as vice-president In 1880-81 the diitriet munieq '' 
revenue amounted to £1564 (Rs. 15,640), of which £460 (Ba ‘ 
were recovered from octroi duties, £485 4650) from tc^, wh 

house and other taxes, and £620 (Rs. 6200) from misodlsneods 
sources. • '■ 

The following statement gives for eacL of the munici^ities the 
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. . .. , CHAPTER 3c:i.^ 

* * . IN9TRU.OTION. 

, Ik 1881-82 there were eeventy-seyen Goyernment and fiye inspected 
schools/ or an ayerage of one school for eyery twelye inhabited 
yillages alienated ^as well, as Goyemment^ with 5021 names on the 
rolls and an ayerage daily attendance df SGfh^upils or 9'30 per cent 
of 51^377, ijie total* mal^ population bOtwoen fiye and fourteen years 
of age. ' • ' . 

Exclusive of superintendence the expenditure on these schools 
amounted to £2202 (Rs. 22^020)^ of which £765 (Rs. 7650) were 
debited to Goyemmeut and £1437 (Bs. 1 4^370) \o local municipal and 
other funds. 4 

Ur.der the Director of Public Jnstructiop^ and tJbs^Educatiou 
In spccb^r ‘Central Division^ in 1861-82, thir Schooling of the district 
was cpndnctc& by a local staff 158 strong. Of these one was an 
assistant to the deputy educational inspector of Thdna, drawing a 
yearly salary of £90 (Rs. 900) ; the rest were masters and assistant 
masters of schools with salaries ranging from £6 to Jb48 (Rs. 60- 
Rs,480). 

Of the eighty-two Government and aided schools Mardthi was 
taught in seventy-seven and Hindustdni in five. Of the Marathi 
schools two were girls’ schools. * 

Before Government took the education of the district nnder 
their care, every large village had a school, kept generally by a 
Brahman, and attended both by boys and girls under twelve ^eara 
of age.. Since the introduction^i^Bb|jyg^duci^ion these private 
schools have Buffered. Few of thei]^S!yebeen"a6te to compete with 
the Goverument schools and except m some of the towns and large 
villages most have b6on closed. In 1881-82 there were twenty 
private schools wi^h an attendance of 426 pupils. The teachers 
m these schools are indifferently educated. Their, strongest point is 
their skill in teaching the ujalniB or mnlt^lication tames said the 
elementary rules of arithmetic. Their tWching of^tlb^ding «nd 
writing is less sucopsafaL They are nqt hereditary sohoolmaaten ; 
as a ride they are men who have failed to get other employment. 
They are not paid by fixed fees, but depend on what the parentASSl 
guardiims choose to give them. In addition to entrance fesa timy 


1 The 6va aohooU elppoited by the Bor ete^ ere at PlIKli, Nedeer, Atese* 
Jtaibolptde, ead Siddheshver. ^ 
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levy small fortnightly contributions and rec^ve occasional presebts. 
The entrance feOj which is offered^ to the teacher the name of 
Sarasvati the godd^a of learningj varies from 3d. (2 annas) for the 
poor to 2s. (Re.l) for th^ welUto-do. When a boy has finished 
his muRiplication table or ujalni coarse an^ is taught to write on 
paper^ the teacher gets from l^d. to 2s. (an.9ia«l-Be.l). On the^ 
last day of each half of every Hindu months the pupils^ except the 
very poorest, take to tl^ir teachpra from a qiiai’ter of a pound to a 
pound of rice. Parents who are friendly or are pleased with th^r 
children's progress *present the teacher bn their^son^s thread and 
marriage ceremonies with a turban or a^pair of waistcfot&s. From 
all these sources a private teacher's yearly earnings vary from to 
£7 (Rs. 30 -Rs. 70). The children goto their teacher's house; and, 
as his house is often small, the pupils may be seen in the morning 
and evening along the side of the street, in frgnt of the door, 
working at their sum,.^ or sAiouting their tables. The position of 
the masters, and the religioiA element in. some of the^r teaching, 
help them in their competition with the purely secular instruction 
given in state schools. The coarse of study in these schools is 
soon finished and the boys generally leave their teachers before * 
they are twelve. • 

The following dguros show the increased means for learning to 
read and je^gte provided by Government during the last thirty^nine 
years. The first GoVer-umont vernacular school was opened at 
Mah&d in 1840. Sixteen ^ears later, in 1^56, a second school was 
opened at Nagothna. Five years later« nine more schools* were 
opened, 4^ree in Alibdg, two in Mahdd, two in Mdngaon, one in 
Pen, and olle in Roha. The number of schools rose from eleven 
in 1862 to thirty-four in 1866, In 1870-71 there were fifty-nine 
Government schools, with 3413 names on the rolls, and an average 
attendance of 2556. In lSSI-82 there were eighty-two schools with 
5021 nan\ps on the rolls, and an average daily attendance of 3611. 
That is, daring the last twenty-five yeard an increase in the number 
of schools fromi two to eghty-two. 

In 1861 the first girls' school was opened at Alibdg. In 1879-80 
it had eighty-two names on the rolls, with on average attendance 
of thir^-nine pup i^la j w i t— " • 


«For the three chief classes itF the district the 1881 census returns 
give the following details of persons able to read and write. Of 
§61,281, the Hindu population, 4036 (males 393 7^ females 99) or I'll 
percent below fifteen and 783 (males 776, females 7) or 0*2 1 per cent 
above fifteen were nnderrinstruction ;*565 (males 534, females 3 1 ) or 
0*15 per giUl^below fifteen and 10,562 (males 10,481, females 81) or 
per cent above fifteen were instructed ; 143,574 (males 72,999, 
faniaM 70,576) or 39*75 per cent below fifteen dEbd 201,761 (males 
fm!^es 108,720) or 55*8 per cent al^pve fifteen years of age 
we VO ilUterate, Of 1 7,8^1, the Musalm^n poinilation, 460 (males 425, 
females 35) or 2*57 per oent.below fifteen and 55 (males 52, females 3) 
or 0'30 per cent above fifteen were under instruction ; 90L (males 80, 
faMAes^lO) or 6*50 per ^ent below fifteen anfi 848 (xi^es 842, 
fOBtalea 6) m 4*74 per cent above fifteen were instructed ; and 6391 
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Girls’ Schools. 
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(males 31 01, females 3290) or 35*72 per cent below fifteen and 10,047 
‘ (malps 4452, ftmales 5%95) or. 56* 16 per cent above fifteen weipe 
illiterate. Of 305, Ibhe Christian population, 7 Jmalea 2, females 6) 
or 2*29 per cent below fifteen werp undfer instiruction ; four males 
below fifteen and 34 J^ales 25, females 9) or 11*17 per cent above 
fifteen were mstruote^ and 110 (males 46, females 64) or 36*06 per 
cent below fifteen and 150 (males 82, females 68) or 49*1 per cent 
above fifteen were illiterate : , 


% • « * ffoldha Edn^aAion : Cttnaut DetaUn, 188U 


m % 

• HlMDtA • 
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* fiS4 
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e 81 
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10 
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Above fifteen 

81 

842 

*6 

25 

9 

imterate : * 

Below fifteen 

72.990 

70.576 

SlOl 

8290 

46 

64 

Above fifteen 

93.041 

106,790 

4452 

5596 

82 

08 

Total ... 

181,768 

' 179,513 

8652 

‘ 8930 

159 

146 


01^4109 •pupils in Government schools at the end of 1828-80, 3741 
or 89'73 pwr cent were Hindus, of whom 1320 were Brdhmans, 532 
Prabhiis, forty*Ling4jats, fourteen Jains, 31 4 Ydnis and Bh4ti4s, 898 
Kunbia^ 434 artisans (Lolv^rs, Sondrs, and Shimpis), 189 personal 
scrvauis and labourers. Of 268 or 6*42 per cent Musalm^ns, there 
were two Moghals, two Bohords, 255 Konkanis, and &ine EJ[ioj4s 
and Memans. There were three Persia, two Portuguese, and 
seventy- three Beni-Isr&els. Of eighty- two girls on the rolls in 
1879-80 seventy-one were Hindus, ten Beni-Isr4elB, and one was a 
Musalm4n. ^ 

The following tables, prepared from special returns furnished by 
the Education Dejpartment, show in detail the number of schools 
and pupils, with their cost to Government : 


KoUha School Eetvm, 18/fii^. 1879-80, 
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. KoUha School Return, 1865-16, 1865-66, and 1879-80— oontiMund. 


Cost ro-’-iumHMtea. 
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68 
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A comparisoai of the. present (1879-80) provision for teaching 
town and village childreli gives tho following results. 

Except a mission school at^^Alibdbg^ there is fib (1882) no 

English school in the district. Tho Alibag mission/iHQljl^^ opened 
by the Free Mission Church in 1879, had on the 31&t:o{'March 1882 
ninety-seven pupils on the roll and had during the year an average 
daily attendance of sixty-nine pupils. In 1881-82 its total cost was 
£210 (Ks. 2100) of which £34 (Ks. 340) were contributed by 
GcMSorninent. Tho monthly fee varies from 1.9. to 25.(8 annoa-Be.l). 
The rich send their boys to Bombay or tor Poona to learn English. 
In ] ^65-00 rthore were schools at Alib%, Boha^ Mah&d, and Pen, 
wlicfre English was taugjit. Those schools were closed, the Alibag 
school in 1876 and the Boha school in 1867, for insTjjflBcient 
attoxidauce owing to an increase in fees ; the MahM ^^cHool in 1871 
because of the difRculty of securing certificated ipasters and of 
providing suitable pay ; and the Pen school in 187%. because the 
people failed to make up by foes and contributions a monthly sum 
of £2 (Ba. 20). A very sma^l niimbor of parents belonging to the 
depressed classes h^ve begun to teach their boys to read and write. 
Ill some schools attended by high caste Hindus boya^bl:]^^ depressed 
classes are allowed to learn, but they sit separate. other 
boys. In June 1882 a separate school under a Chftmbli&t* teacher was 
opened for boys of this class at Mah dd. 

In tho town of Alibag in 1879-8(rthefe*' were two Government 
schools, one for boys and the orher for girls, with 888 names on 
the i^olls and an average attendance of 281 pupils. The average 
yearly cost of each pupil in tho boys' school was .45. 7Jci. (Rs. 2-6) 
and in the girls' school 95. 3d. (Bs, 4-I0\ If l^n w MahU 
in 1879-80 thch*e were two (jo\ 5 pmment ^ookjboth for bilM, ivitli 
267 names on the rolls, and an average 

One of these was an Urdu school. avera^^0(^y cost to eadh 
pupil in the Urtfu school was 145. 4^d. (Bs. 7-8)%^iidiii thp Idarfthi 
school 125. (Bs. 6). iTn tho town of Pen in 1879-BO there tire 
Government schools for boys, with 274 Hemes on 
average attendance of 208. The average yearlv ea^ pupfl 

viraa (9% B-7). In the town ot 18^-80 thete 

were two schomt to boys, wilii 171 cnameil^^ 1^'itdls. and an 
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average attendance of 139. One of those was an Urdu school. ChapteXI. 
The average yearly cost for each pupil was fbs. 3d. (^s. 7-10). ^ Instmotieii. 

In 1879-80 exclusive of the four towns of Alibig, Mahdd, Pen, village Schools 
and Rofaa, the KolADa distfict w^s provided with fifty-nine schools 
or an average of one school for every oightorgi inhabited villages. 

The following statement shows the distribution oi thes^ schools by ^ 

Bub-divisions : 


Kolalg. Village Schools, 1879-80 . , 
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Before the establishment ^f Governnmnt vilfoige schools the 
children who went to the private BraiimUn schools were generally 
Prabhus and Bc&hmans. Very fewt)thera karuccl to read or write. 

Noi^ (1880) only about one-third of the pupils oro Trabhus and 
firemans. 

The district has at present (1881) three libraries and two reading- JLibrarieB. 
rooms. The Alibdg Native Genornl Library, which was founded in 
18G6 by a general subscription, had in 1879-80 sovontoen, members 
and 259 books. It subscribed to five vernacular newf>papers*^nd 
to two monthly magaziiif3a Th.jro are four classes of •monthly 
Babscription, 4^., 2s., Is., and ijd , which in 1880 yielded an ippomo 
.of £15 (Rs. 150). The Hon Library was started in 186ft. In 
1879-80 it had thirty-five subscribers and 180 books. It took in 
nine vernacufiir newspapers and throe monthly magazines. The 
Bubscriptiona at 2s., 1 , 9 .. and Gd. a mouth, yielded £10 (Ks. 100), 
which, after tneeting the expenditure, left a balance of £2 (Rs. 20). 

The Mahad Library was started by the people of the town in 1874. 

In 1879-8Uit was poorly supplied witH books and subscribed to only 
two vernacular newspapers. There were three rates (;f monthly 
aubscriptiji^, la., 6(2., and 3r/. The Tala Reading-Room was founded 
in 1878 to the people of Tala in Mangaon. In 1875f-80 it subscribed 
to five luT&thi newspapers and one monthly magazine. The yearly 
Bubscripftion rates were lOo. (R«. 5), Gs. (Bs. 3), and 28. (Re. 1). At 
Boha a reading-room, opened ^n 1878, subscribes to one Anglo- 
verracular newspaner. 

TwQMarAthlweeUynewspapersandtwo Mardthimonthlymagazinea Newapapera 
are published M dUil^. The Satya Hadan or Home of Truth was 
8tarte(}in 1870. Jt^s published on Satitrdays, the yearly sabscription 
beiiy 8a. (^. k). * X'he Slmrahh or tirasshopper was started in April 
1882 ; it is publh&tf on Wednesdays, the yearly subscription being 
(Be. 1). ThB^UidharTiia' Dip or the Light n^f Trae Religion 
was started in 1878 ; it ia jjubhslied on the first of fvt'ry Hindu 
mca^t yearly subsoription beine 6^. (Ks. lit). The Abaia 
W^WMn'a Fnentl tms started in 1879; it is published on^ 
brat oCevM^ Sindu month, the yearly flabeoription^mg; Sgi 
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.CfHAPTER XII. 

HEALTH. 

• ^ • 

The Ihongh ^verisli and relaxing is perhaps leas 

relaxing Ratn^giri anti less feverish than T}i£na. The district 
includes two climalic divisions, " a. comparatively pleasant and 
healljjy belt of coast, ajid a more trying and less healthy inland 
tract. Ill this respect Kolaba is worse than cither Th&na or 
Ratnagiri, that, in proportion to it.s ei>:o, tlio better or sea tract is 
nmcli sniJiller tliAn in the •other Konkan districts. Tho chief health 
advantages of the coast trket are the ^ equable climate, the fresh sea 
breeze, and the comp&rativel/ good Wfiter. On the other hand 
the slimy croc'icy, the decuying animal matter connected tvith the 
fisheries, and llio thick growth of trues and hedges make it 
diliicult to kc'op (he coast villages tolerably clean or airy. Perhaps 
from oarclc.ssnesH in clearing away decaying refuse, perhaps from 
tho people occasionally feuding on unwholesome- fislx or shell-fish, 
8har{> and appnnuitly uiiiinported attardts of choleric disease are 
coinmono? in the coasi. villages ihaii in the lUlaiid parts. The long 
fifrotebca of rice land and t’oresl. and the want of the fresh sea breeze 
makt/tlie inland parts of Koldbaniorc* malarious than the coast. In 
the inland parts, especially perhaps in Mahad, water is scanty and 
bad, and iho ]iOoplo are tried l,»y the extreme heat of ‘March, April 
ami Ma}’, and by exposure ti> the heavy rains of June, July and 
August, when inosi f)f them arc out ploughing, planting, or weeding 
in the w'ot rict' fields. Tho great boat, the decaying vegetation, and 
the drying mud swanqis lualiK^ Oc‘tobir and November specially 
unhealthy- And in J,\ocoinber and January, though the thermometer 
rarely falls below o(F, the dnmp air in some of the inland hollows 
strikoa chill and ‘I’aw and causes much suffering from ague, colds, 
and lung affections. 

The hospital records for the last thirteen years show that malaria 
is the prevailing cause of disease.. Intermittent and remittent 
fevers, ague and exhaustion are most common in the inland tracts 
at the foot of tho Sahytldris. Malarious fever is i&06t general at the 
beginning of the (flJd weather and diarrheea and dysentery during 
the damp chilli/iess of the rainy moiithsv During the rains also 
the people suffer much from guinea- worm. In 1801 thqjg were 432 
lepers almost all of them lliudus and about three-quartdl's of them 
men. Syphilis is common especially itl Mahad. fibccept 1673 and 
1874 none of the thirteen years ending 1881 w’as free from chqjera. 
The most deadly outlfreak was in 1875 with 1453 deaths or 4*15 
per 1000, and (he mildest was in 1880 with twenty-seven deaths or 
0*08 per thousand. In 1877 the first case of cholera occurred on 
the 12ih of Febra4l7 Alibig. The disease spread to Pen, Roha, 
add Malilid, .OOi^tmaed- till' t^^ eiid df ^ ^ptemboy. It was 
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fiercest in the Alib&g village of Ni.gaon where out of 165 seizures Chapter XII, 
there were 110 deaws between the 17th ai\d the 30th pf June. The ' Heri tor 
total number of deaths was 1124'or 5*21 per thousanA * . 

In 1881, there wei^ three dispensaries, two grant-in-aid and one DispenBaries, 
Government. The three dispensrfries had 24,735 patients, 24,428 
out-door* and 307 in-door; tho cost waB.£759 (Rs. 7596). The 
following details arc taken from tho 1881 report. * • 

The Alibag Government dispensary was opened about 1 841. It has JiHbdg, 
a building of its own. coininohest digeaseshro a larious fevers, • 
skin diseases, broQchitis, bowel complaints iiioludrtig iiltestinal 
worms, and rheumjttism. In 1881 publjc health was rfakdy good. 

Cholera visited the town diiriiig*tho spnfli-^ve*st monsoon, and of 
twenty -two cases treated ten wore fatal. mirtnps 

prevailed in an epidemic form at the beginning of tho year. I'hO 
total number treated was 81^29 out-door and 179 iu-door patients 
compared with 8360 and lE^i in 1880. Tho coPt was £472 4a. 

(Bs. m2). ^ ^ • 

The Pen dispensaty was established in 1871 and is h<‘lA a hired 
building. TPhe commonest diseases arc malarious fevers, skin 
diseases, affections of tho throat and chest, and bowel complaints. 

No epidemic occurred in tho town, but cholera appeared in tho 
neighbouring villages, and, out of fifteen persons attacked eleven 
died, Tliree majdt operations wore performed and 169 children 
were vaccinated. The t()tal trojitcd was 8553 out-door and 97 iiT-tioor 
patients. The total cost was £194 2.s‘. (Rs. 1941), ^ • • 

The Mah&d dispensary was csiiiblihiiod in*l 875. It has a building Mahdd. 
of its.ow^ The chief diseases are raaLanous fevers, worms,* chest 
affections, •bc^wcl complaints, and skin diseases. Cholera occuiTed 
in tho town and district, and of forty-seven eases treated twenty- 
three were &tal. Three major operations were performed and 
eighty-five children wore vaccinated. 7146 oiit-door and thirty-one 
io-door patients were treaied. The cg)st was £93 6.9. (Ils. 933). 

According to the 1S81 census 1557 pferson^ (males 849, females Infinnitioi 
708) or 0'41 per cent of tho population wore infirm. Of the total 
number, 1500 (males 819, females 681 ) were fliudus, 49 (males 25, 
females 24) Musalmaus, and 8 came under tho head of Others. Of 
1557, the total number of infirm persons, 147 (males 101, females 46) 
or 9‘44 per cent were of unsound mind, 720 (males 809, females 411) 
or^6-24 per cent were blind, 258 (males 145, females 113) or 16‘57 
per cent were deaf and dumb, and 432 (males* 294, females 138) or 
27*75 per cent lepers. The details are : 


Koldba Infirm People, 1881. 
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In 1881-82 under the supemsion of the deputy fianitary 
' commiBsioner , the wolk of vaccination was carried on by five 
vapeinatora with yearly salaries varying from £16 16«. (Rs. 168) to 
£28 16s. (Rs. 288). They were distribv’ted ovf.r the rural parts of 
the district , liesides tho vaccinatOrs the medical officers of the three 
dispensaries at Alib<^g^/Pen o^d Mah4d carried on vaccine operations. 
•The total number of operations was 9809, besides 577 re-vaccinations, 
compared with G0J5 primary vaccinations in 1809-70. 

The following statement, shows the sex,* religion, and age of the 
persons primdrily'vaccinaiccl : • 

^ ' Kuiaha^ Vacrimit^on JS69-70 and 1B81~82, 
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In 1881-82 the total cost of these o})orations, Vjxclusive of those 
|M.)rff)imed in disju'Jisarie.s, was JL-toO iO.v. (Rs. 4508) or about lljd!. 
(7i as.) f5r eaeJi siiecessful The entire charge was made up of 

Iho following "items : sujAjrvision and inspection £292 68. (Rs. 2923), 
cstablk'diiiic Tit £145 (Rs. 1450), and coutmgoncios £13 lOs. j^Rs,^135). 
Of these the snporvisiug and inspecting eluirgos wejpe'mot from 
t •♦ivcrnmeiit provincial funds, while £158 10^-. (Rs. 1585) were borne 
by the local funds of the different sub-divisions. 

lloth ill the coast and inland sub-divisious the chief forms of 
catilc disease are jd^jojihsa or ffhdns-i, Idkiya-sardiya or 

yJnH-iiarj>j lcd!hrnfii/fi, aud tivrL In 'tnmiiya the boUy of the 
animal is feverisli and weak, hnnl and >vater are refused, the purgings 
are severe and offumsive, and pieces of the entrails are passed. The 
coat of the animiil stares and mouth breaks out in sores full of 
maggots. The disease generally lasts from two to four days, though 
soruelinH's the aiiinml dies withiu twelve hours. After death the 
lungs arc decLunposod, the stomach itppoars dried up, the blood imd 
fat. becuiiie wiilory and the flesh eoloiirless, and the whole gives an 
offensive smell. In pho^hsa or phinsi the body is feverish and 
trembling, the nose is dry, the liver swells and^decays, the lungs 
are affected, and <ood and drink sjre refused. For three or four days 
the action of the bowels and kidneys ceases, then pai^ft^s begin in 
which pieces of diseased lungs are passed. The disease lasts from 
throe to six days. * After death the lungs andliVer are found covered 
with eruptions, and tl^, blood decomposed. In hUdya^sardi^a or 
gliAUsavp, which lasts from four to six dayB,^the throat swells, saliva 
and froth run from the mouth, and food is refused. After death 
tho throat is foundUinflamed and both the throa.D and the tohrae arc 
swollen. In MUhthMya which lasts for throe hDard, swelling begins 
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at the navel and stretches up to the liver. In deA}i which lasts^for 
four days the body*is feverish and eruptive/ the eyes are red, and - 
food and drink are refused. *• . • 

As shown in the Sanitary •Commissioner's yearly reports, the total 
number of deaths in the thirteen Vears ending 1881 is 06,398 or an 
average "yearly mortality of 5107, or according tho 1881 census, 
tnirteen per thousand of the whole population. Of “the average* 
number of deaths 3442 or 67*39 per cent were returned as due to 
fevers, 367 or 7*18 per cent to cliofera, 161 or 3*15 per cent to small* 
pox, 181 or 3*54 ppr cent to bowel coiuplaints, and *835 or 16*35 
per cent to misi^ellaneous diseases. ^ Deaths from# violence or 
accidents averaged 121 or 2*37 per cqnt of tlie average mortality. 
During the eleven years ending 1881 tl^o nunibor of birthg^was 
returned at 62,855 or an avcragci yearly birth rate of 5714, or, 
according to the 1881 ccnsiiff, fourteen per thousand.^ Tho details 


Koldha Births fUSI^ 
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Average 

■* 

867 

101 

8442 1 

1 18# 

1 121 

1 # 

835 

5107 

5744 
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1 Returns of births and deaths, especially birth returns, are very incomplete. 
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/ " SOB-DIVISIONS. « 
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Chapter XnL Aliba'g, the north-west sub-divi«iion of the district^ is bonildQd 
8ab-diVisi6iis. ^ north and west by the sea, on the south by the or 

. Janjira^ the Kundalika river and Rohc|,, and on the east by the imba 

rivei and Ndj^'cthna Its area is 194 square miles, its 
population 76.138 or 39^2 to the square mile, and its 
realizable laiul rewnue^ XlS.oO? (lls <l,8£t030). 

AretK Of the total area of 19 1 square miles, one is oeQU|dBd by the lands 

of alienated villages The remainder, according to the revenue 

* survey, contains 78,106 acres or 65*09 per cent of arable ; 1 8,808 acres 
• or 15 68 per cent of unaiable , 1713 acres or 4 per cent of grass or 

kuran ; 9626 acres or 8 02 per cent under forest ; and 11,192 acres 
or 9^3 poiTcont of villasje sitcb, roads, rivers and slreama From the 
78,106 a^res of arable* land 517 art to be taken on account c£ 
, alienal^d laivls in Government villages* Of the balance of 77)689 

acres,* th<* actual area ol arable ( rovei'nmcnt land, 38,376 acres or 
49 1 jM'r cent, were in 1880-81 under tillage ^ ^ 

AtpttL Alib^g is broken by an ^regular range of hilhs which runs 

• roughly north and south five or six miles iiuand. IThe west coast is 

fringed by palm gardens and orchards, and along most of the east a 

• . low bare lict* flat Ixirdeis the Amba iiver. In the west behind the 

palms js a stretch of rice land, •and on both west and c^st, beyond 
the rice land, tin ground bleaks in knolls and motusds which rise 
to the outlying sp\^'^ of the central range of hills, 

CUiiMrie. On the coast the climate is coo^ *r than in other parts of tb^ district. 

In the strip of salt rice land that borders the Amba riv^ the 
tempemture in the hot season is much higher as the centzw range 
of hills cuts otf the western sea la’eeze. During the twenty-Wo 
years ending 1881 tl^i* rainfall at Alib^g has varied from 40^36 
melies in 1871 to 144*87 inches in 1878, and averlaM 74*60 inches. 
The details are : • ^ 
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(March -May) there is a scarcity of water, the water-supply is 
sufficient. Besides the Amba which separates Alib^fe from Pen in ' 
the east and the Kundalika which ‘separates Aliba^ from RoKa in 
the south, there are ^vo snjaller streams. These streams are : the 
Chondi with a northerly course of about six^ miles falling into the 
sea at A^arsure ; the Suhdipur with a jiorth-cast course of about 
eight miles falling into the Amba five miles tclow •Dharamtar ;• 
the Khanddle falling into the sea at Varsolc, and the Rdmrdj with a 
westerly course of about six. and “the B^Ie with a southerly course 
of about eight miles, both joining the .Kryadalika creek'at Bhonang 
four miles above Cheul. Besides these, there were in ]p68d-82*232S 
wells, eighteen daiiis, 158 ponds, and 12S streailis and springs. 

The soil which is generally fertile is of three varieties. Thelfii-st 
comprises the tract of shell-^sand near the beach, which is suited 
for the growth of the cocoa-palm. The second oompriscs red soils 
with a large mixture of shell-isand. The third comprises dark red 
soils, having little or no sljell-»and. ^ In the salt^ricc land near the 
Amba the soil which is mostly of a vciy flark broyn is strongly 
charged with saSr, Near the hills the soil is lighter in colour, 
more friable, and from the etiect of hill drainage freer from salt. The * 
garden tillage is confiyed to the west. 

In 1881-82, 12,497 holdings or Ichdtds were recorded with an 
average area of 4|* acres and an average rental of £1 8i.si (Rs. 14J). 
If equally divided among the agricultural population thesg hofdings 
would represent an allotment of 8^ acres at a yearly fent of 
£1 Is. lid. (Rs. 10-15-4). If distributed amdng the whole popuiation 
of the sub-divisior the share to each would amount to f of ilii acre 
and tnc iilci(^.nce of the land tax to 4«, 8d. (Rs. 2-5-4). 

The suTA-ey rates were fixed in lh57-58 for thirty years. The 
58,594 occupied acres, at average acre rates of 8s. Gd. (Rs. 4^) for 
dry crop, 11s. 3fd. (Rs. 5-10-3) for garden land', and 8.s. 9d. (Rs. 4-6) 
for rice, yielded £17,761 12s. (Rs. 1^77,616). Tlic remaining 1506 
acres of arable waste were rated at £197 ,16s. (Rs. 1978) and 
alienations at £1492 2s. (Ra. 14,921). Deducting alienations £1492 
2s. (Rs. 14,921), and adding quit-rents £707 4s. • (Rs. 7072) and 
grass lands £35 18s. (Rs. 359), the total rental of the 198 villages 
amounted to £18,702 10s. (Rs. 1,87,025). The following statement 
gives the details : 

♦ Alihdg flent Roll, 1878-79. 
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According to the 1881-82 returns 76,188 people owned 15,361 
’ houses, 4822 iJouphs, f953 carts, 7400 bullocks, 4961 cows, 7248 
buffaloes, 162 horses, 2134 shedp and goats, and 31 asses. 

In 1880-81 of 58,811 acres, the Jotal Brea of Occupied land, 20,435 
or 3474 per cent wqfc fallow or under gra.ss. Of the remaining 
^38,376 acre.^ 1829* were twfce cropped. Of the 40,205 acres under 
^actual tillage grain crops occupied 35,614 acres or 88 d 8 per cent, 
34,329 of tiierij \intier rice bkdt^OTyzfi sativa, 900 under naqhni 
EleusiiKi covacana, 366 under chenna Panicum miliare, and 1 9 
un<l(g- k'Oilm *J^isf)alum scfobiculatuni. Pulses occupied 1702 acres 
or 4-23 ])iT ?ent, 29 of then^ under gram harhham Cicer arietinuni, 
21 pnder rz/iu/ Phaseolus radiatus, 14 under tu/r Cajaiius indicus, 

uildtT udiik Phaseolus mungo, and 1632 under other pulses. 
()ilsi‘eds occupied 198 iicrcs or 0 49 per cent, two of them under 
gingclly seed //(•S<‘samuni imlicuiii, and 196 under other oilseeds. 
Fibres occupied 34 acres ^r 0 08 per et nt, all of them under brown 
he,ini» ambjidi Hibiscus caimabiims.® Idjsrellaneous crr)ps occupied 
2657 acirs or O’OO per cent, 39 of them ulider sugarcmie^ us' 
Saecharum officinarum, and the rejuaining 2618 uiuler various 
vegetables and fruits. 

Tlu‘ 1881 population returns show, of 7(iTl38 people 72,715 or 
95'.')0 per cent Hindus; 21 19 or 2*78 per cent Musahnfins ; 1018 pr 
l‘.3l^j)er (n‘nt Beni-l.sn'uils ; 265 (zr 034 pei‘ cent Christians; and 21 
Parsis. Jlie details of th(‘ Hindu castes are : 5854 Prithmaiis ; 864 
Kaynslh Piiiiihus mid 41 Piltane Prabh^is, writers; 919 Vanis, 239 
diiins* 22 RliansAlis, 13 Lingayats, and 7 Bhdtias, merchants and 
tnidcMs; 19,177 Agris, ll,l45 Malis, and 9671 Kunhis, husbandmen ; 
1295 SonArs, gold and silversmiths; 719 Kumbhdn^ jTotters ; 389 
Kj'isiirs and Taiidmts, copper smiths and lac bracelet sellers ; 309 
Kunuls, basket makers; 30() Shiinpis, tailors; 284 Sutars, carpenters^ ; 
123 Salis \veavers; 197 Lolulrs' blacksmiths; 121 TeJis, oilmen; 
98 Belddrs, stone masons ; Kataris, wood-turners ; 77 Khatris, 
wi.^avers; 12 Pathajvats,* stone masons and carvers;^ Jingars, 
siuldlers ; 2 Koslitis, weavers ; 210 Guravs, musicians ; 1 BhAt, bard ; 
57J) Nliilvis, barbers; 195 Parits, washermen; 483 Dlmngars, 
shepherds: 467 (hivlis, milk seders ; 8946 Kolis, 167 Bhois, 104 
MiSchis and 39 Khdrvis, fishers and sailors ; .5255 Bhand^Lris, palm- 
juice drawers; 188 KAIons, labourers; 50 Pardeshis, messengers; 
43 Shindes, husbandmen; 2 KhAtflts, butchers; 1040 KAthk^ris, 
172 Vadars, 142 Thakurs, and 12 Vanjtiris, unsettled tribes; 1080 
Chainhhars, loatlipr workers; 1154 Mhars and 77 Mdngs, village 
servants; 8 Bhangis, scavengers; 106 Gosfivis, 51 Jangama, 53 
Gondhalie, 47 J^his, 40 Bairagi.^ 10 Bhardttis, 8 Pdnguls, 8 Kolh&tis, 
and 3 Chitrakatis, beggars. * • 

Fen, in the noyth-cast rorner of the district including the petty 
■li vision of NAgothna, is bounded on the north by Ponvel and K^jat 
in ThAna, on the eiist Poona and the Pant Sachiv s territorj^, on 
the .Noutli hy Roha, and on the w’est by AlibAg. Its area is 290 square 


1 The SutAra of the ’district belong to different classes, liMlis, Marith&s, Beni- 
Israels, and Masalmtins. 
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miles; its (1881) jopiilation 70,200 or 242 to the square mile; 
and its (1880) realizable land revenue £15,5^4 (Rs. 1,^5,240). 

Of 290 square miles, the area surveyed in detail, nearly tWo- 
thirds of a square milfe arc oCcupieil by the lands of alienated villages. 
The remiiinder, according to the revenue survey, contains 76,970 
acres or 48*4 per cent of arable ; 40,346* acres or* 26'3 jper cent of ^ 
unarable; 2749 acres or 17 per cent of grass or Ituran ; 17,378 acres 
or 10*9 per cent of foresj; and J20,219 acres, or 12 7 per cent of 
village sites, roads, rivers, and streams. •From the 7^970 acres of 
arable land 416 acres have to be taken oif account* of alienated, land 
111 Government villages. Of the balance* of 7(),i>54 acres ?hc actual 
area of arable Govei*nmerit laild, 41,259 acres or 3*6 per cent, \fere 
in 1880-81 under tillage. • 

In the north near the mou1»h of the Amba, Pen rises slowly from 
slimy mangrove swamps into lands about liigh-tidft* level bare and 
flat and given to salt pans or reclaimed as* rice fields. In the north- 
east there are many hare rOcky spuifi and iii,thc^outh the country 
is rough with flat-toj)ped hills well-wooded in places* but much of 
them given to cattle grazing n.nd to the growth of hill grains. 

The climate though^coiisidcrably hotter than Alibag is generally 
healthy. During the twenty-two yeai'Js ending 1881 the rainfall at 
Pen averaged 100'46 inches. The details are : 

Pen linin/allf ] SCO- 1881. •• 
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The chief river is the Amba. Besides, the Amba there are the 
Nigdi and the Vasi, an<l three nameless strelins, all flowing into 
the ^'jfnba creek. The water of the Amba is sweyt and drinkable 
from June till September. After September it becomes saltish 
owing to the drying of tlie ri\ er and to the passage of the tide 
water to Bhalsai. In the salt marsh lands in the west there is 
littje fresh water, and in the inland parts the supply generally runs 
short during the ^hot months. The people ia some places have to 
fetch their drinking water from a distance of five or six miles. In 
1881-82 there were 508 wells, two dams, 146 ponds, and 223 streams 
springs. * • ^ • , , 

The chii^f* varieties of soil are reddish and black. The reddish 
is the commoner, being found in most of the inland parts. The 
hollows and rice flats arc mostly black. A large area of ti^l swamp 
is uijed as aalt pans. • 

In 1881-82, 7471 holdings or khdtds were recorded with an 
average area of 9-j'^ acres and an average rental of £1 19a 2d. 
(Rs. 19-9-4). If ^ually divided among the agricultural population, 
these holdiygs would represent an sJlotment of four acres at a 
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. yeaVly rent of 16s. 2eZ.j;R.s. 8-1-4). Distributed .among the whole 
population of jthc .sub-(livision^4^hc share to etieh would amount to 
acres aiul tlui incidence of tlie land tax to 4s. 2d. (Rs. 2-1-4). 

The survey ratios were fixed 411 l358 for thirty years. The 
64,988 occupied acrobat average acre rates of 7s. 9fd. (Ra 3-14-3) 
J^or rice, (),s..2fld. ^Rs. 3-1- 1^) for garden land, and 4f^d. (annas 3) 
for upland, yielded £13,416 12^?. (Rs. 1,34,166). The remaining 2698 
acres of arable* wastti were rated at £101 J2.9. (Rs.l016) and aliena- 
tiojjs at £Vfi76 J8.s*. (Rs. •16,769). Deducting alienations £1676 
18.S*. fits. 16,769), and adding quit-rents £1208 "45. (Rs. 12,082) and 
grass lands £134 l().*fc (Rs.l345), the total rental of the 202 villages 
amounted to £14,860 ISs. (Rs. 1,48£"09). The following statement 
gives* the details . * 

Prn Pent UolU W'S-r^. 
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A.ccoriling to the iSh^ rAuiiis 70,200 people owned 12,960 
houses, 4490 ploughs, 308 carts, 6687 bullocks, 5691 cows, 7654 
butValoes, 44 horses, 2288 sheej) and goatvs, and 3 asses. 

Ill 1880-81, of 64,f>46 acT(*s, the total area of occupied land, 23,687 
c)r 36 47 per cent were fallow or under grass. Of the remaining 
41.2.^!rfuie.s 325 were twice cropped. Of the 41,584 acres under 
actual iillago grain cro]>s occupied <0,613 acres or 97‘66 per q^nt, 
32,">(i3 of them uiaUr rice hhdi Ory/.a sativa, ^444-8 under ndchni 
Kleu>ine coracana, 3596 uiidcT clu'nna vari Panicum miliare, and 
6 under Paspalum scrol»iculatuui. Pulses occupied 595 acres 

or 1*43 per cental 2 of tJicin iliulor udid Piiaseolbs mungo, 50 under 
tur Cajanus iudicus, 36 jiiulcr viuy Phaseolus Vadiai^s, 1 under 
gram harhham Ciecr arietinuiri, 1 under kvJitli Dolichos biflorus, 
and 265 under oflier piiLsos. Oilseeds occupied 311 acres or 0*74 
per cenr all of theiii ^uiider giugelly seed til Sesamum indicum. 
Fibres occuj)ied 26 acres or 0 06 per cent, 2p of them under cotton 
lid pus Gossypiuin herbaceuni, and 1 unSer brown hemp ambddi 
Hibiscus .cannahiiius. Miscellaneous crops occupied 39 acres, or 
0*09 ner cent, 4 of them under .sugarcan^j us Sacckaruiu officinarum, 
and tne remaining 35 under various vegetables and fruits. 
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The 1881 population returns show, of 70,200 people 67,332* or 
9 5 '91 per cent Hindus ; 2345 or Jl*34 per cent Mr^saliiians ; ^507 
or 0*72 per cent Beni-IsrAels ; 10 Clfristiaiis ; and 6 Pjlrsi.s. The 
details of the Hindu* castes*are : ^2642 Brdhrnaiis ; 1044 Kdyasth 
Prabhus^ writers ; 662 Jains, 514*Vanis, 38 JLing^lyats, 10 Komtis, 
and 4 Bhatias, merchants and traders ; 20,604 Agi-js, 19,596 Kunbis, 
and 87 Mails, husbandmen ; 657 Sond,rs, gold and silver smiths ;* 
495 Sutdrs, carpenters; 421 Katdris^ wood turners; 421 Kumbhdrs, 
potters ; 349 K^sdrs and* Tambats, copper smiths and Jac bracelet 
«iellers; 163 Burudw, basket makers; JOl BeldaTs, sfgno masons; 
122 Shimpis, tailors; 98 Lohdrs, blacksuilths; 89 Telijf, dilmen; 42 
Raulis, cotton tape makers; 9 Khatris, w'cavers ; 7 Patharvats, stone 
masons and carvers ; 4 Rangdris, dyers ; 142 Ouravs and 5 Ghadsis, 
musicians; 6 Bhats, bards; 372 Nhavis, bar})ers; 124 Parits] 
washermen ; 1060 Dhangars, shepherds; 619 Ga^dis, milk sellers; 
1639 Kolis and 39 Bhois, fishers and sailors ; 948 Kalans, labourers ; 

151 Bhanddris, palm juiqp (kawer^s; 63 Purdt,\shis, messengers; 

8 Kdmathis, labourers; 6 Kliatiks, butchofs ; 5 Kajdls* distillers ; 
4924 Kdthkaris, 3307 Thakurs, 339 Vanjaris, 21 Vadars, and 5 Pdiils, 
unsettled tribes ; 868 Chaniblidrs, leather workers ; 3732 Mhars and • 
53 Mdngs, village servants; l(j Bliangis, scavengers ; 266 Jangams, 

152 Gosdvis, 105 Joshis, 100 Goiidhnlis, and 18 Kolhatis, beggars. 

Roha is bounded on tlie north by AHbag and Pen, oy the cast 

by the Pant Sachiv's territory, on the soutli by Mdiigaoii, and dft the 
west by the Habsdii or Jaijjira. Its area is 200 square ^nUes, its 
(1881) population 44,835 or 224 to tlic* square inihs, aud its 
(1880-81) realizable land rev<'nue JblO,7l9«(Rs. 1,07,190). • 

Of*20(5^[uare miles, the area surveyed in detail, a little above 
half a square mile is occupied by th« lands (d* alienated village.s. 
The remainder, according to the l o venue survey, contains 61,166 
acres or 49*5 per cent of arable ; 12,007 acres or 9’89 per cent 
of unarable ; 402 acres or 0 3 per cent of grass or huran ; 29,469 
acres or 23 8 per cent of forest iVse^ves; and 19,902 acres or 
16*1 per cent of village sites, roads, and riveH's. From the 61,166 
acres of arable land, 223 have to be taken on account of alienated 
land in Government villages. Of the balance of 60,943 acres the 
actual area of arable Oovcnimeiit laud, 41,771 acres or 68*2 per 
cent, were under tillage in 1880-81. • 

^oha is for the most part Ij^lly, the hills in the iiortli near the 
Kundalika river being wooded and fringed by salt marsh and rich 
rice lands. To tHe north and west of the Mandad river, in the 
south and south-west, the slopes and tops of the Vanges that border 
Janjira are specially well watered and densely wopded. ^ The less 
rugged layids jn the centre are in fJlacevS broken by isolatell fortified 
peaks. .The rich valley of the Kundalika passes east from Roha 
about eight miles to Koldd* where the rice lamls are broken by 
picturesque spurs of rocky hills. 

The eastern parts of Roha are much cut*ofl’ from the sea breeze, 
but towards the close of the hot- weather months pans of the west 
and south-west arc almost as pleasant as Alibdg. During the twenty- 
two years ending 1881 thy rainfall at Roha has averaged 115*77 
inches. TJie details are ; 
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. yearly rent of IQa. 2rI.,(Rs. 8-1-4). Distributed r among the whole 
pop^ilation of /the Kul)-«livisi<)ii^.th(i share to each would amount to 
acres ainl tlie incidence of the land tax to* ^a. 2d. (Rs. 2-1-4). 

The survey rat(‘s wercj fixed »in l558 for thirty years. The 
64/Jli8 occiipic‘d acresrat average acre rates of 7s. 9|d. (Ra- 3-14-3) 
.for rice, (i.v.. '(Rs. 3-1-11)) for garden land, and 4Jd. (annas 3) 

for ui)land, yu lded £13,416' 12s. (Rs. 1,34,166). The remaining 2698 
acres <d‘ ai able waste were ratecl at £101 ^2.s-. (Rs. 1016) and aliena- 
tions Jit .fKl76 ISs. (Rs. •16,769). Deducting alienations £1676 
J8.S-. (Rs. 16,jr()9),*and adding quit-rents £1208 •4s. (Rs. 12,082) and 
grass lands 1134 (Rs.lo4r)), the total rental of the 202 villages 

amounted to 114,800 iSs. (Rs. 1,48,609). The following statement 
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According to the ISS^ rJiuriis 70,200 people owned 12,060 
hon.M*s, 4490 ploughs, 3U8 carts, 6687 bullocks, 5691 cows, 7654 
biitlaloes, 44 lioi’ses, 2288 .sheep and goals, and 3 asses. 

Ill 1880-Sl, of 64,946 ncre.s, the total area of occupied land, 23,687 
or 3617 ]H*r ei iit \Vi*re fallow or under grass. Of the remaining 
41,2.“)lf acres 325 wore twice cToppcd. Of the 41,584 acres under 
jictiuil tillago grain crops occupied 40,613 acres or 97'66 per q^nt, 
32.5li3 of them uudi^r rice h/att Or^’za sativa, ^448 under ndchni 
Elev.siiie coracaujji, 3506 under chcniia rari Panicum miliare, and 
6 under kvilrn Paspalum scrobicu latum. Pulses occupied 595 acres 
or r43piT cont#2l2 of them ifuder udid Hiascolfis mungo, 60 under 
tur Cajanii.s indicus, 36 under miuj Pliasoolus ^adiai^, 1 under 
gram harbhara Cieer ariotinurn, 1 under kidith Dolichoa biflorus, 
and 265 under oflior pulses. Oilseeds occupied 311 acres or 074 
per emit* all of them junder giiigelly seed til Sesamum iiidicam. 
Fi tires occupied 26 acres or O' 06 jier cent, 25 of them under cotton 
hipns Goss}'pium herbaceum, and 1 unSer brown hemp awhadi 
Hibi.scus .caiinabiiius. Miscellaneous crops occupied 39 acres, or 
0 09 per cent, 4 of them under sugarcane us Saccharum oflScinarum, 
and the remaining 35 under various vegetables and fruits. 
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The 1881 population returns show, of 70,200 people 67,332* or 
95‘91 per cent Hindus ; 2345 or ^'34 per cent Mv^salmans ; ^507 
or 0'72 per cent Beni-Israels ; 10 Christians; and 6 Parsis. The 
details of the Hindu® castes •are ; ^2642 Brdhmans ; 1044 Kdyasth 
Prabhus^ writers ; 662 Jains, 514* Vanis, 38 Xingdyats, 10 Komtis, 
and 4 Bhatias, merchants and traders ; 20,604 Agi*is, 19,596 Kunbis, 
and 87 Malis, husbandmen ; 657 Sondrs, gold and silver smiths ;* 
495 Sut&rs, carpenters; 421 Eatdris, wood turners; 421 Kumbhdrs, 
potters ; 349 Kasdrs and* Tdmbats, copper smiths and Jac bracelet 
sellers; 163 BuiTid«, basket makers; 101 Bel ddTs, sfgnc masons; 
122 Shimpis, tailors ; 98 Lohdrs, hlacksydths; 89 Tclif?, dilmcn; 42 
Raulis, cotton tape makers; 9 Khatris, we«wers ; 7 Pdtharvats, stone 
masons and carvers ; 4 Rangdris, dyers ; 142 (juravs and 5 Ghadsis, 
musicians; 6 Bliats, bards ^ 372 Nhdvis, barbrjrs ; 124 Parits* 
washermen ; 1060 Dhangars, shepherds; 619 Gaddis, milk sellers; 
1639 Kolis and 39 Bhois, fishurs and sailors ; 948 Kiilans, labourers ; 

151 Bhanddris, palm juiqp (kawer^s; 63 Par(li.‘shU, messengers; 

8 Kdmdthis, labouTers; 6 Khatiks, butcliefs ; 5 Kalals' distillers; 
4924 Kdthkaris, 3307 Thdkurs, 339 Vaiijslvis, 21 Vadars, and 5 Bhils, 
unsettled tribes ; 868 Chambhars, leather workers ; 3732 Mhars and • 
53 Mdngs, village servants; 16 BhaTigis, scavengers ; 266 Jangaiiis, 

152 Gosdvis, 105 Joshis, 100 (jloudhalis, and 18 Kolhatis, beggars. 

Roha is bouiulfid on the iioHli by Alibag and J^eii, o\j the cast 

by the Pant Sachiv s territory, on the south by Mdngaon, and cm the 
west by the Habsdii or Janjira. .Us area is 200 s(piai‘e ^iles, its 
(1881) population 44,835 or 224 to the* square mile, and its 
(1880-81) realizable laud revenue £l0,7Hh(Rs. 1,07,190). • 

O?20(5^sitiuare miles, tlie area surveyed in detail, a little above 
half a square mile is occupied by th« lauds of alienated villages. 
The remainder, according to the revenue survey, contains 61,166 
acres or 49'5 per cent of arable; 12,007 acres or 9’S9 per cent 
of unarablc : 02 acres or 0 3 per cent of grass or kin'crn ; 29,469 

acres or 23' 8 per cent of forest i^ese^ves; and 19,902 acres or 
16*1 per cent of village sites, roads, and rivets. From the 61,166 
acres of arable Idnd, 223 liave to be taken on account of alienated 
land in Government villages. Of the balance of 60,943 acres the 
actual area of arable Government land, 41,771 acres or 68‘2 per 
cent, were under tillage in 1880-81. • 

Jloha is for the most part Iplly, the hills in the north near the 
Kundalika river being wooded and fringed by salt mai\sh and rich 
rice lands. To the north and west of the Mandad river, in the 
south and south-west, the slopes and tops of the •ranges that })order 
Janjira are specially well watered and densely wopded. ^ The less 
rugged lapde jn the centre arc in places broken by isolate*! fortified 
peaks. The rich valley of the Kundalika passes east from Roha 
about eight miles to Kolad' where the rice lands are broken by 
piciyiresque spurs of rocky hills. 

The eastern parts of Roha are much cut*oft* from the sea breeze, 
but towards the close of the hot- weather months parts of the west 
and south-west are almost as pleasant as Alibag. During the twenty- 
two years ending 1881 th^ rainfall at Roha has averaged 115*77 
inches. T]pke details arc : 
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Ins. CtB. 
145 48 
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1 U 6 40 
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113 ' 41 

1880 e - 

1881 ... 

Ins. Cts. 
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Tli(* Ph 7 *r.is the K^ftntlalika. Besides the Kundalika there 
arc the theCianya near Roha, and the Salunkhcdi, all falling 

iiito tlu' Kuihlalika creek. *The rice lands are Very well watered 
during tlui rainy sehson, Inifin the told and hot months the supply 
ol* drinking water is defective. In 1881-82 there were 205 wells, 
two dams, fort^'-five ponds, and 108 ske^ams and springs. 

In th(‘. south find east;oii the hill ;slopos and uplands the soil is 
a mixture' of <'Jirth^aiid broken trap i4X vuirmu. In the level parts 
tljo soil \^irics from fcihlish to yellow* or black. It is in places 
very feriib‘ and suited both for early and for late crops. 

In 1SH1~82, (idltl lioldings orkhiUas W('.re recorded with an average 
art'Ji ol* 8^ acres and a.n avi*rage rental of /vl KIn. (Rs. 1()4). If 
crpially divided among tlie agricultural ])opulation, these holdings 
wouM j-epresent iin allotment of acre.s aff a yearly rent of 

ID.v. •?!</. (Rs. f)J). Distributed among tlui whole population the 
share each would ain«)Unt to acre.s, and the incidence of the 
land ta\ to kt. Hti (Rs. 2-5-4). 

Tli«'*surN ey rates were fixed in 1S6J1 for thirty years. 'Die *^4,232 
('e('n[»i(‘d acri‘s, at av('rage acre rates of 1 1 8. ;■(/. (Rs. 5-^-3} for rice 
land, 7 n. (IN. 313-5)) for J^ardeu land, and amias 2pie8) 

for \i]>Iands, yieMod .t 10,479 On. (Rs. 1,04,793). The remaining 375 
jieres of arable waste wen* rated at £47 lOx. (Rs. 475) and alienations 
at £431 I(i.v. (Us. 4318). Ihsli^'ting alienations £431 IG/?. (Rs. 4818), 
ami adding ^|uit-rents^ t207* (Rs. 2070) and grass lands £48 (Rs. 480), 
tin* total rental of tin* 151 villages amounted to £10,781 16s. 
(Us. 1 ,07,818). The bdlowing statejiient gives the details : 
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According to the 1881-82 returns 44,835 people owned 8370 
houses, 4669 plou^s, 247 carts, 6968 bullocks, 5653 cows, 4815 • 
buffaloes, 87 horses, 2293 sheep and ^oats, and 7 

In 1880-81 of 68,7S1 acres^ the total area of occupied land, 17,010 
or 28 93 per cent were fallow or under grays. Of tin*, remaining 
41,771 acres 966 were twice cropped. .Of the 42,726 acres under 
actual tillage grain crops occupied 39,233 acres or 91 '82 per c(int,* 
18,179 of them under rice hhat Oryza sativa, 9122 under ndchni 
Eleusine coracana, 8580 iflidcr ch Aina l^afiicum miliare, 3351 
under kodra Paspalum scrobiculatum, and 1 ni%der * wheat (juhw 
Triticum fcstivum. , Pulses occupied 3179 acres or 7 -i4 "per cent, 
1068 of them under ndhl Phaseolu.'i mungb, 426 umlor 'mug 
Phaseolus radiatus, 322 under tier Cajaiuis indicus, 209 mftler 
gram harhhara Cicer arietiimin, and 1154 under other pulses.* 
Oilseeds occupied 264 acres* or O'Gl per cent, alj of thi'ui under 
giiigelly seed til Sesamum irylicum. Pillres occiif)icMl 13 acres or 
0’03 per cent, all of them iiider brown hcin])^a mlnhll Hibiscus 
caimabinus. Misceilaiieous crops occupied 37 acres or O'CfS per cent, 

5 o‘f them under sugarcane Saccharurn officiiiafum, and the 
remaining 32 under various viigetaldes au<l fruits. 

The 1881 populatioii returns show, of 44,835 people 42.463 or 
94*70 per cent Hindus; 1869 or 417 per cent Musalmans ; 488 
or 1 '08 per cent Hfeni- Israels ; 11 Christians; and 4 P^sis. The 
details of the Hindu castes ai'i) : 1 367 Brahmans ; 389 KaJTisth 
Prabhus and 4 P^tdne Prabhus, wi iters; 918 Lirigayt^s, 1*6 !• Jains, 
126 VAiiis, merchants and traders; 2i,0f)8 Kuiibis, 4048 Agris, 
and 73 Malls, husbandmen; 644 Sonars, •gold ami silver smiths; 
507 KumTJhajs, potters ; 517 Sutars, carpenters ; 309 Sliinipis, tailors; 
279 Kataris, wood turners; 202Buru(H basket m.akoirs ; 144 Kasjirs 
and Tdmbats, copper smiths and lac bracelet sellers, 71 Telis, oiliuen; 
32 Beiders, stone masons; 16 Loliars, blacksmiths ; "5 Patharvats, 
carvers and stone masons; 4 Koshfcis, 3 Kliairis, and »3 Sails, 
weavers ; 2 Rangaris, dyers ; 47 Gnrav^, musicians ; 406 Nhavis, 
barbers ; 276 Parits, washermen ; 705 Gavlfs, milk-sellers ; 547 
Dhangars, shepherds ; 1746 Kolis and 323 Bhois, lashers and sailors ; 
347 Bhaudd.ris, palm-juice drawers; 43 Ghisadis, tinkers; 22 
Pardeshis and 5 R^moshis, messengers and watchmen ; 9 Kliatiks, 
butchers ; 1961 Kd.thkaris, 249 VTanjd^ris, 82 Thakurs, and 32 Vadars, 
unsettled tribes ; 803 Chambha*is, leather workers ; 8386 Mhars, and 
74 MAngs, village servants ; 2 Bliangis, scavdLiiigers ; 254 Gosdvis, 
169 Jangams, 36 Gondlialis, and 17 Holdi’s, beggars. 

Ma^ngaon is bounded on the north by Roha, oji the east by the 
Pant Sachiv*s territory afld Mahad;pOn the south bjpMaluW, and on 
the west by‘l!ho Habs4n or Janjira. Its area is 353 souare miles ; 
its (1881) population 81,085, or 229 to the square mile; and its 
(1880-81) realizable land revenue £14,965 (lls. l,i9,65C). 

01* the 353 square miles surveyed in detail nearlj^ thi-oe-foiirths 
of a square mile are occupied by the ?ands of alienated villages. 
The remainder according to the rcveniie survey contains 126,654 
acres or 68*3 per-cent of arable; 30,380 acres or 6*2 per cent of 
unarable ; 490 acres or O'l t)er cent of grass or k%iran \ 22,420 acres 
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or •ID'S percent of forest; and 54,608 acres or 25*1 per cent of 
village sites, roads, ri\1ers, and streams. From' the 126,664 acres 
of.drable lanfl 456 acres have*fo be taken on account of alienated 
land in Government villages. Of the V^l^i^ce/of 126,198 acres, the 
actual area of survciyed arable Government land, 94,087 acres or 
74'2 per cent were under tillage in 1880-81. 

• Except towards the south the country is broken by a number of 
detached hills. Towards the north and west, near the M&nd&d river, 
most of the conntrj’ is a rugged upland Wsing into isolated peaks 
and with ni{ii»y l^w winding spurs covered with brushwood and 
coppice. ^ ^ , 

IJxcept in some of the ‘western ' uplands where the sea breeze 
.reaches, M^gaon is hot* during the hot months. During the fifteen 
years ending 1881 the rainfall avoragt^d 1181 8 inches. The details 
arc: .• 
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iTie clpijf rivers n)*e the Ohod with a winding .southerly course of' 
about •i\v<‘nf^' miles and its triJmtary the NizAmpur-K&l with a 
soutlf-we.sterly course ol: eighteen miles. The water supply in most 
of thc•^'illage.s is scanty. *lri 1881 -82 thtu’c were in all 465^weU[s, one 
dam, 206 ponds, and 227 streams and springs. • * 

The soil is poorer than in Pen or Alibiig, and it has a . larger 
proportion of arable upland 

In 1881-82, 18,150 holding.s or khdftis were recorded with an 
average area of O/l, acres .aiuT an average rental of £1 2«. (Rs. 11). 
If etpially dividcsl airtong the agricultural population these holdings 
would represent an allotnnmt of G] acres, at a yearly rent of 14a. 
lOd. (Us. 7-6-8).* If di.stributJTd among the whole population of 
th(‘ sub-division, the .share to each would amount to acres, and 
the inoidence of the land tax to 3a. 7d. (Ue. 1-12-8). 

The survey rates were fixed in WG3-66 for thirty years. The 
125,206 occupied ticres, at average acre rates of ga. lid. (Rs. 4-7-4) 
for rice hind, 7a. (Rs. 3-12-10) for garden land, and 4^d. 
(3 a?niafl 3 pica) for upland, yielded £14,814 4a. (Rs. 1,48,142). The 
remaining 274 acres of arable' w^ste were Vated at £26 4a. (Rs. 252) 
and alienations at £194 10a. (Rs. 1945). Deducting alfenations £194 
10a. (Rs. 1945), and adding quit-rents £139 4a. (Rs. 1392) and grass 
lands 18a. (Rs. ff), the total rental’ amounted to £14,979 lOa. 
(Rs, 1,49,795). The following statement gives the details : • 
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AJC^rding to the 1881 returns 81,085 people owned 15,510 houses, 
453^ ploughs, 251 carts, 12,032 bullocks, 10,264 cows, 9943 
buffaloes, 107 horses, awl 4771 sheep and goats. 

In 1880-81, of 1^3,609 acres, the total area of occupied land^ 
29,522 or 23'88 per cent were fallow or under grass.* Of Jihe 
remaining 94^087 acres 451 wire twice cropped. Of the 94,538 
acres under actual tillage gram ciops occupied 84,355 acAs or 
89*22 per ceat» 28;482 oi them under rice bhat Oryza sativa, 20,000 
4 mder £leusine coracana, 19,895 *under / oJra Paspalum 

scrobiculatu&^ and 15,978 under chenna var! Panicum miliara 
Fulaes occupied 7115 acres or 7 52 per cent, 3 144 of them under 
T£c7icZ]Ph|LSeomsxiiungo, 1557 under giam haibhata Cicer arietinum, 
874 under tw Oiuaiius indicus, 673 under mug Phaseolus radiatus, 
and 887 uixdei? otner pulses. Oil seeds ^occupied 1591 acres or 1*68 
per a& Ujf them andei gmgt lly seed fil^ Sesamum indicunu 
Mbres oocutiled 1489 acres or 1 52 per cent, all of them under brown 
hemp am&oai Hibiscus cannabinus. Miscellaneousi crops occupied 
38 acres dSp 0*0* per cent. 7 of them under sugarcane us Saccharum 
officinarum, aiul the remaining 31 under various vegetable^ and 
fruits, 4 

The population retums^show, of 81,086 people 76,131 or 
93 89 Hindus; 4833 or 5*9G per cent Musalmans ; and 

121 or per cent Bein-Israels The details of the Hindu castes 
are . 190]l Bribinans, 879 Kayasth Prabhus and 12 Pdtdne PrabhuSj 
writers ; [968^^;, 169 Lingdyats,and 53 Jain?, merchants and 
traders ; •Eff&his, 362 A^s, 17 Mdlis, husandmon ; 1086 

Sonars, goi^lNIild sUyer smi^ ; 1037 Eumbhdrs, potters ; 844 
Satirs, Ji09 Tells, oilmen; 348 Shimpis, tailors; 320 

Bumds, basket Kisers, copper siyiths and lac bracelet 

^sellers, 99 Knglill^ jawj^sellerB ; 242 S&lis, 22 Koslitis and 7 
Khatris, weavers j if wood turners , 11 Jingars, saddlert ; 

7 P^tharvats, ^4006 mascsis; 6 Songars,. Uankajji 

weavers, 30 GurS^ UlA imisieians; 740 2inut«ls, 

•w-u .■ • 
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Chapter Xni. . Wliors; 807 Parits, washermen ; sellers; 701 

Sab-J^lWiB/ Dhtogars, shepherds 248 Kolis, 60, Blbo^ wd 18 ^hdrds, fishers 

sailors;^] 18. Bhandaris/*palm-jnice drawiei?sv79 Sdrekans, 
labourers; 28 Khrltiks, butchers; 9 Pardcshisw<«tti&»engers; 8 K^ans, 
labourers; lo7«3 Katlikaris, 60 Vanjans, 45 Th&kui^j and 7 Vadars, 
unsettled tri}>es; 1970 Oh/lmbhars, leather workerfe^‘5'.ll>5'21 Mhdrs, 
and 100 Ihings/village servants; 427 Gp^vis, J^ngams, 70 
Joshis, ?1I CJundhalis, 7 JIo]«*lrs, 5 GopdJs, and 8 b^g^S. 

MahId. Majia'djs 'bounded on the north by Mingaon pnd the Pant 

Sacliiv’s tcimt(»r^% on tli(5 east by the Pant Swduys^ ten^ on 
the south i!y Siitarg. and Ifcy Khotl in Ratn^giri; and, on the ^Virest by 
Jtg:)jira and by Diipoli in Ratiuigiri. Its area is ISO^scpxare/ijQiles, 
^itstiyj^l) jKipiiliiiion 109,391 or 238 to the square its j|S 
(1880) realizaljJo land revemic £14,1 §9 (Rs. l,41,890).V!^^”.v . 

yime Of 459 srjiiavi^ tjic ar<‘a surveyed in detail^ 

by the lanrl of tdienab'd vil1jif.^es. ' The remainder;^ ^a^rdihg'C^ 
the revoune snJ^ ^'V.^containfr^ 17S,57i5 acres or OGUH of 

arable; 0731^ acres or 2 *3 per cent of uiiarable; 2164 ifees or 0'7 
per cent of grass ; 33,d98 acres or 11*5 per cent of f6%‘est reseryes ; 
and 73,801 aerx s or 25*3 ]'K‘r cent of x illage sites, roads and rivers. , • 
From the 172.57^1 acre.. <»f arui»le land 1822 have to. be taken on'^- 
account of aliiuaird land- in ^ioveinieent villoges. Of the balancev 
of l!r0,751 acres, the actual area of arable Government land, 89,342 
acres m; 1*57 per c<‘nt \v( re in lvS80-8J under tillage. " 

At*p:ct, In"tlu‘ north is a ravge of bills tliat*cej)tres in thb^great fortified 

scarp of llaygad. Towapts .-outli the country fe wiW. and rugged, 
binbeii by many spurs from the Mubfibaleshvar^hOls^’i^ the 
central jdaiiM»f the Savitii^and u]) the valleys.^pf,4te_tributarm^^ 
though the country i.s nnieh broken by low baYP ..b^ .there is a 
large aro»a (jf ricv* and garden lamb * - 


» Climate. 


IVfUer. 


Mahdd is ahii(»st (aitirely cut oil’ fioin the is 

subject to luucli gi eater .cliih»g( of temperature ^ t^^'yija^.of the 
district. During Jiftmary and bVbnniry the ^ifietim^^ 

surprisingly cold, Hut ilu* days an' almost al\V’ajrj4-]K^.4uS from tbo 
cud of Febmaiy till the laeak of the rains the 
oppressive. Tlie vainfall i.s heav}', the. average fall d5lr|i]g 
two }^‘ars ending 1S81 bL*ing 123 (>0 iiielies. ir.' 

n.ui'fji, lS<!0-JS8i. *■, ' 
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^■oAr tfllles %tB(»aj ; tlw> 
it^W^stymiles, which falls into the 
and the OandluU'i with 8^ 


southerly course, falling into the Siiyiiati'fl* 
little holow ^ lefl? bank tributaries are the Chola with 

a northorfy COjC^r of- about ten miles joining* the Sdvitri close ta 
Polddpur,..and.i^ Ndgeshvori with a northerly* courfjp of about , 

^rtTi-*4.nnr» vrijlfiko'^WlliTici' f.liA RjivrifTi n'nTin«ifd> 1 BoSldlcfel 


foxirteen into the Ssivitri opposite Dfisgaon. 

these rivers theiSe Were ia 1881 -82, .771 wells, fifty-two ponds, and 
476 streams flings. ’ ^ . 

The rice Isu^.of Mahdd are particularly fertile, espcdaljy in*the 
noi^hbdurhoQd of Mahdd, Qhodegaon, andHIrvai H, where the greater 
poitaoa til|tb likd bears a rich second crop of grain (,iir and pojjiu. . 
In- |t^^i82,"^7,078 holdings or k/uUds recorded with an * 

and an* average rental of 10.^ Id. (Ks. 8-0-8), 
If..||QheQly^(^^^ed among tlic agricultural jj^>pu!alinu* tli(‘sc holdings 
allotnient ol»7^ acrevs at a y^iu ly rental of 12^. 
8(ii .3E)i«fcributc(f among the wliolc* ]>(jfriilation ‘the share 
to each would am 9 Unt to li acres, and the incidence of tlie land tax 
to 8^: 64 

Tlie-eittVey ^ei» in 1866 for thirty years. Tlie 170,766 

‘ ‘ 4-3-6) for rico 

anna^ 11 pees) 
remaiffing 

1610 acres of waste woire r.itc‘d .'^t £36 (lls. 360) and alfoimtions 
at £1474 14,742). lJo<luetnjg alieilations £1-471 4s*#(B8. 

.14,742), ani^'ifw^ng (luit-ronts £388 (l<s.* 3880) and grass 4ands 
£1 14s^ (KSii3Y)Ahe total rental of the 249 villages amounted to 
£14;;20d (^j^4^48>Q90). The following* statement gives the details : 

" * ' ' ' MaJt/td Bent Ball, lS7S-7ih 
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returns •109,391 people "owned 21,156 
§;:,179 carts, 17,218 bullocks, 13,741 cows, 
8821 sheep and goatw. ^ 
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uader rice hhdt dryza sativa^ 20,577 dheima vari Panicum 
milkre, and 8398 under JcM/ra Paapdiun aclpbiculatum. Pulses 
occupied 2440 ppreaor 2‘69*'per cent, 1439 djE. them under ud%d 
^aeeolus mungo, 426 under tur Oajg,nus iijdic®, 331 under mug 
Phaseolus radiatus, and 244 under other pulses, " Ctilseeds occupied 
2245 acres or 2*48 per cc^nt, all of them under gingell^' aeed til 
Sesamum indicufh. Fibres occupied 10 acres or Ovl per cent, all 
of them under brown hemp wmhadi Hibiscus caamabinus. 
Miscellaneous crop« occupied 48 acres or 0'05 per cent, 10 of them 
under* sugarcane itfir Sacpiarum oflicinarum, and the remaining 38 
under v^rifus vegetables and fruits. 

The 1881 populiftion returns show, of 109,391 pecmle, 102,640 or 
93 82 per cent Hiiidu^s ; *6725 or 614 per cent 19 

* CJhristians ; 5 Beni-Isrdcls ; and 2 Par sis. The detfi^ of the Hindu 
castes are: 19J^9 Brdhinans ; 1000 Kdyasth Prabhus vand.. 3 
Pdtdnc PrabhTis, wiit(4*s ; 2091 V/inis, 326 Idngdyats, 4S Jains, 

7 Bhdtids, and 5 Johdris, merchants and traders^ 66,^9 Eunbis 
and 3 Mdflis, husliandmen ; 1*597 Sorufrs, gold* and silver smiths ; 
1633 Sutdrs/ carpenters ; 1048 Kunibhdrs, potters; 662 Shimpis, 
tfdlors ; 381 Buruds, basket mak('r.s ; 314 EdsdiSs^ and Tdmbats, 
coppersmiths an<l lac braoedet makers; lp4 Telisi oilmen; 102 
Sdlis, weavers ; 71 Belddrs, stone masons ; 28 Otdris, casters ; 27 
PdtharvaU", carvers and sUme masons; 17 liohdrs, blacksmiths; 

8 Ehatrfs, weavers ; 7 Sangars, blanket weavers ; 6 Jihgars, saddle 

makers 1 150 Onravs and 8 Chadsis, musicians; S^jBhdts, bards; 
1056 *jyhdN+s, barbers*; 604 Parits, washermen ; 2^2 Qavlis, milk 
selleVs ; 752 Dliangars, shepherds ; 1281 Kolis, 892 BKois, 62 Gdbits, 
and 35 Klairvis, hshers and vsailors; 123 Bhandd^<»palm-juice 
drawers ; 64 Clhisdclis, tinkers ; 40 Khdtiks, butdietf Shindea, 
husbandmen ; 23 Pardeshis, messengers ; 11 Sdrekaa^ labourers ; 
794 Kathkaris, 47 Thdkurs, 5 Bhils, and 1 unsettled 

tribes; 3521 Chdmbhdrs, leather workers; 14,684>!D&d^S BOid 66 
Mdngs, village servants ; 3 Bkangis, scavengers ; 231 

Go8d^’^s, 107 Kolhdfcis, 5l Goiidhalis, 9 (xopAlSj 2 

Bair&gis, beggurs. ' ' 



SOAkanJ 


CHAPTEE *XIV.‘ 


PLACBSOF* INTEREST’. 

Akshiy three miles south of Alil)dg, js one of the cl|lei garden or 
bigdyat villages in the Alibd,g stilj-diVision.* Compared with 388 
houses aj^ .^359 people in 1850, i/i 1881 it Lad 240 houses and 1286 
people, c^.^liirhqm 1261 wore Hindus, tweTity were Beni-Isr^els^ or 
Indian /Jews, .and five woHi Musalindns. The lands of Akshi, 
H^aon, |^1ft6ydanda or Cheul, form h^Jt oP^ardens and palm 

S pves Miretehes about ^seven miles along the coast south of 

ib&g. Froifi thege gardens larg(i q?iatititic.s,of vfigotablofl, especially 
of dudhydbhoplds Cucurbita lagenai ia, bkendes Hibiscus esculentus, 
gov&richa ilie^aa Dolichos fabo'fonnis, mangoes, lemons, pine-, 
wplcs, plantdns, and betol-icavi's go to Bombay in the fair season. 
Iney are tfiken to ^Bombay by Kolis and bought from them by 
Bombay E^tids %nd Musalrnans. From the Alibag-Cheul road the 
Akshi houses are nearly hidden l)y tliick palm and mango grovgs and 
luxuriant underwood. The chi.yf householders are Brahmans and 
Chavkalshisv' the poorer classes Lbandaris^ Kunbis, and Kdlis. On 
the south ifidqjpf tne Alibag creek is an old reservoir with a ifeatest 
dep^ o^fc^tfien feet, an area of about thivo acres, and a sa[)ply of 
water th(^ ja^ throughout the year. Akshi has two temples, one 
qf ' E^k&bbira and the other of Sometslivur Mahadev. About 

twenty-fi^,,|^iees from the Devi’s temple, on the road, to the left of 
the hqq^>^^i5(ne Rama Ndik, is an iiiscribod stone 4' 3" long by 1' 
broi^ the sun and niQpn followed by the ass-curse; 

&en cut writing of nine lines in the Devanilgari. 

cdiaracte^,! the writing, a second representation of the sun 

and mooiii-r-^SiOUt ten feet to the left of the Soiiieshvar temple is 
an iiis(^bqiir?i^ 5" long by 1' 3" broa<l. Above are the sun 
and .moon lo^qwed by fifteen lines of writing in the Devan^gari 
idiiaracter the writing is the ass-curse. 

latitude 39" and cast longitude 72° 57", the 
Kolaba district and the chief town of the 
AHb^ sfib-diTt^on^^ in 1881 an area of 398^ acres, 6376 people, 
and a munici^ wyenue of £611 (Rij. 6110). 

The tov^^^oh, the coast, nftictcen miles south of Bombay, 
at die mouth ^ creek, locally known as the tSakhar creek, 
from on its southern bank. On the east side 

of die to^ covered with water at high tides, wbiiSb 


iiy% taea eontrilmted by Mr, R. 
’■ oom^QS, by Mr, 
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' vUfSiapter XIV, is gradually bein^cclaimed, and, on the .west, l^tween tho town and 

Places o^^tereib* ^ a belt of cocoa palms wluch -^ten!d]a!ong tlio coast both 

. ’ to the north a^d south for many miles* ; Tfie vifew of as it is 

Alibao. anfiroached from the sea, is exceedingly picture^e. In the fore- 
A2)pearanc€, ground ifl the sca-fort of Koldba,.with*its temples, ruined .palaces, 
and trees ; beyond is the long line of palms broken only groups 
of still higlj^-r casimrinas, beneath which may be dfetin^ii^d the 
houses of the European residents. The toTVTi itself is aimast' hidden 
save some huts in tli^ Kolis' (juarl^T wliic^j bordei' on the creek. In 
the distiincekare-theliil Is which run ljkc*a backbone down the Alibdg 
sub-division^ rrcfininent Jlniong those immediately behind the town 
are RimdTiaran with jts coideal peak, and the fort of Sdgargad with 
its curious outlying ])innael‘“ of rock. To the left of is 

the A^oodiid lull of K.ank(«.divin\ with a long spur stcetc^hing to the 
north, and to the right of Siigavgad* are the f<^St Jfclad Hills of 
Beloslii and Malyhi reaching as far as tlu^ eye canisee i^o the "South. 
To the south-east, o\ oY the Nagaon and Ihwdandapahilisi^^isetho low 
bare Clieul.hills, Awith a row ok Ihidflhist caves on the' eoutb face, 
and a shrine of Dattatraya crowning iht ir south-east peak. At the 
end of the long row of ))alms. on the coast may be distinguislied the 
'month of the Koha creek or Knmhilika rive]*, the ruins of Revdanda 
on one side juid the. hni of Kui*lai t»u the othtr, with a background 
of the Haljsaii and Hoha hills. About i.wo miles out at sea, to the 


sontli-vvcst of the Kohiba a round iovv'cn; abSut sixty feet high, 
marHR the ChenI Kadu, a tlangej*«ais I’eef covered at high water, on 
which #11110111;^ olhe,r e.'^sels, lias’c bef‘n wr<‘clved the |*eiiinsular and 
Orieiitf'l Coiiij)anys sbj!im-ship SJoddo' and tho English ship 
Vornoa.* • . 

AVitli the cA'Ce.ptioii of some miwly built tw’'o-storie4^iifee^fwiiih 
tiled roofs there are few’ huildtngs of any size in 
of till*, dwellings are Imt thatched huts. The roada ^g^ .wpll kqpt 
and clean and the main thovonghfares art3 lighted, is 
• supplied with drinking water from a lake rocentlv^ll^d,'dk^ 
about a mile a nd hai f to Uie uorfli-east on the. road to . On 

tho whole, Aiibag is ]dace. and has gro^^jt^sidi^Tably 

in tho past ten ycjjrs. On the north-west side ot-^i^Jpwii, at the 
cud of the shady road wdiicli lead * to the jail and (^bli^®|f^ent ofEces, 
is an open giuss plot where the. new^ ollicial rcsidiel^'li:^ the Col- 
lector is*( 1 being Imilt. In front is the soa an4.ii^l|&is an pVsd 
pond forjjied hy tlie. (juaiT3’iiig of #itoiio for thd in £hp 
neighbourhood. On the east side of the pond now 

♦ OBed as a jail and tveasuiy", a intw row* of huildip^^^j(j^";\f^^ 

.C^Oos, and the police lines. Tlie lliriikot, or is buUt 

of massivg undri^sscd blocks of trap, some #£ i;heift^’'^bout four fpei 
by three. It is entered on the soutli side by % Btfiep'-flight of 'Ste|>a 
recently replaced by modern masonry. At the stepc^.-OH 

the rignt hand side of the xioorwa^', is* an JdiiTuti mtb a 

spMt or devi under his foot. Immediately 
are the raard-rooms and over these is an 

iion. !lSie wells, which are about cui^ial^fwfdl 

being h^h and four some’jSf^ 

yam sqtforc. The cells for nffxth 
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and oast walls, and the 
west comer is an did 


is on the west side. In the south* 
a flight of steep steps; ^ 

At the (Mid of the jdoulfle fow of police lines, al.uttiflg on thg main 
road, arc tlic remidift.of ii sunall outwork, some seven feet high and 
loOfect^in circumference, built of the samc.kind of largo atones as 
the fort. On this stands the chief constable’s oflico. This outwork 
was originially tised by one of tJu' Angrias as a place frbm which to 
watch the l)(i8(ira and Divdli (yeptomber-Octolior) festivities, and 
for seeing the Muharram*pr»)ces.si*ous uh^Mi tdlMs used to be carried 
to the sea. The building was after wavd.* used at^a dispensary. ; 

The All bSg coast is open to the string seg, breeze, wJlich blows 
during Uioi^ pf thoyear and lnaki\s th^; e'dniatv pltMXsantcr thcyti in 
the mland'p^;itii>o£ the district. In the town the passage of thp 
breeze is che&ed by the pahns and uiiderv/ood. But the sea 

face, where aie the jail, the police lines, and lln # dwellings of the 

European offec^, is inucli and iVore healthy. During the 

twonty^threO'fyears endings tlu*Alil»:ig raiidiill vari(^d from 144* 

inches in 1878:to fbrty in 1 s7 !. fwid averaged eighty inches. Tlie 
thermometer readings, f()i*tli(‘ liv(‘yoars ending 1*S79, show that May 
is the hottesfr\tiQonth, wdtii an (‘.\tr(‘iMe niaxininni of 0-)‘2 and an 
extreme luinfauum of«S0‘0, and January the coldiist month with an 
extreme maximum of 87*0 and an extreriK* niinimuiu of C2*6. The 
mean daily range bf the thermometer is greatest (]5’4; in January 
and least (3^4) in July. ^ ■■ 

The iiiottth'^f the AliMg ci-eek is much l)lock(‘d bij sliiftihg sand 
banks, and, ^during the last ten years, the old ehaniud, clo.s|*iinder 
thesmitlj-ea$t Wall of the Kolaha fort, has gradually silted, firhing 
vessels to^jfe^^isouth of a large sand bank. *V\w. river is always 
difficult 0? iiS6l^gi8|,tion, aTi(l during strong lun th-west or south-west 
■muds exceedingly dangerous, even for small craft. The 

creek is at low tidc^, and (Wen at high tide is navigable 

only by ^y^i90f about six tons (2^ khnmJli^X Small craft of five 
to seven 28 Mandis) at high tide yass al.'uut four miles 
further to H^lo. 

ijifis of rice go g\cvj year to I>)ml)ay, Ratn&giri, 
coast, and in April and May common green 
^ jely expoi'ted to Bombay, In the faix season 
i^eoftho ShcMiherd steaimM-s daily calls off Alibfig 
from Goa, the passage! to Jlomhay taking from 
'^le sea trade returns for'tlic oiglit years ending 
lipr^ge exports worth .£15,058. (Ks. 1,50,580) and 
ita^orts ^Rs. 2,27,520), 

/ilibdg mall Sullied with wafer. At prc.scnt*(] 882)' there are 
S6S, '.wells compoi'ed wiili 271 well» and one pond 

in, ISiSO. The wcllej i.s due to tiic fact that water 

id |q|t||!^ in within a few feet of the surface. Thoi^h 

wfter is not good to drink, 
f Ar'teaialB^^jag w^-to-do brought V'atflT frontwnyb 

•_ t 'iL'.i 11. — iaBss-i. nllage erf ■ Vadgaon' 

the badness (fS. ■0^w$ite>T 


Largo q\ 
and the a 
mangoes 
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pond at Veslxvi about IJ miles east of Allbag, showed that, by raising 
its Houtberii bank, cuttflig out ^he northern banS, and building two 
eai^h dams, a fake could be forfhed 22^ acres in area and capable of 
storing 22,500,000 gallons of watcjr, all ^of whieh could be delivered 
and distril)uted with a pressure of four feet in the town of Alib^g. 
By putting a masoniy*dam across the bed of the stream au<£' cutting 
% cljannel from the dam to tlu^ head or north end of the lake, it 
would be possible, ]>y lifting a sluice in the dam and conducting the 
river into the channel, to kerp tla- iiev^ Iriic up to the maximum 
level so 'long Us ’tin.* river, ran during the fair season. The river 
ceases to ¥ml between the 1st cand the 20th of January. Taking 
the earlier date, on ihe 1st of January of every year, the hike could 
be at its high(‘st ]i‘vel, ihat is, containing 22,500,000 gallons 

of w'ater. As tlie population of .AVi]>ag is only about 6300, and as 
there arc no iiRlustries requiring hu gir quantities of water, it was 
found that a nnufimuin supply of sixteen gallons a head was ample 
for ordinary use. Therefore on iln first Januaiy in each yeai: there 
would benf‘ajly uihe nw'inlhs' sfipj)!}’, while, in almost every season, 
the rainfall iiiMune wonld lill tie* lake. If at any time a larger 
quantity of water as re<purt‘d. the storage capacity of the lake 
could be donbli-d or t'ven tnJJed l.y (h epiming its upper or northern 
end. 


The dam across 1 1 )«• ri\rr i•^ 200 IV(‘t long, afnd at its greatest 
hoighl 3 i feet. Jt is built iii the rocky bed of the river of 
rubble, iif Portland cemonl, thus formiii^^ a step in the river over 
whicUi;lu‘ stifam llows #a^ily. At tin* south end, pix>tectcd from 
the stji'ain by a curtain w^d), is a two-feet iron sluice lifted by a 
screw wineb ; frmn this sluice the water escapes into -A hollow 
channel, Avhi'h continuing bx* a third of a mile, Empties into 
the northern end or lu'ad of the lake. It has been found easy to 
fill the lake in forty -<'ight hours. "J’he two new earthen dams 
of the resi rvoir are respectively six and ten feet high, .with the 
usual slopes 34 to OIK' on tljie. ^at(‘r side, and two to four on the 
outer side. They are«buiH of a very sticky earth whichis found on 
the spot ; a puddle Avail runs through their centre, which has been 
carrie<l doAvn iiiCo soli<l ground throughout the Whole length. 
Banks and puddle Avail I’ise t(»gether in layers of sii inches worked 
in and 4 A»nsoiidatrtl liy gangs of labourers. Both' the inside and 
outside slopi-! arnl ilie crowns of the banks are cased with a layer of 
IJ feet of the be.st i/nnvia or ))roken trap, carefully beaten and 
consolidated. The old banks to the .south and epiSt have been 
niiseJ in the same*Avay, and tiny have also had A trench cut through 
their entiiv lengths tlei^p into .v>rid ground, jvhieh has been filled with 

E ’dle carefully Avorked in as al^we. All the inner.^lo.pes of the 
IS are pitched Avith i-ougli stone laid edgeways a^d driven into 

the face of the licaA^v rammers, the interstices being 

filled wuth chips driven Avell home tliat the bon^ be protgC^ 
from waste or Avear. TJio ciwiis of all the dams'i^ covered with 
a well consolidated layer of road metal. building of a masonry 
waste weir was found unnecessary, ^ at a very fa^urable pdmt 
there is a hatural overflew which caft c^hry off all jsurplus water. 
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The outlet is thrgugh a heavy dam of rubble in cement, built at 
the east cud of the lake, carried on ^ach side into tJ;io banks.. A 
deep channel has been dug from the bed of the lake to this dilni, 
and, for several feet T^cf ore the clyiiinel reaclnjs the dam, the sides 
are built-in wing walls with rubble smoothly, coated with cemtint. 
Two iron pipes, one a twelvc-iuch and the other iiin^-inch pipe^ 
are bedded at the foot of the masonry dam, Fi-om tJie twelve-inch 
pipe on the outer si<le of the dani a tvvi‘Ivc-inch stojieware pipe, 
joined in cement, is carriefl twelve fe(‘t uwd*-rgromid .a hollow a 
hundred and lifty feet distant. This is t!ie waste or j^Indge ,pipo 
through which, if necessary, the lake can be riin dry. l^ie inner 
mouth of the pipe is fitted with a plug which can bo lifted, at 
pleasure, and during heavy rain scour tlu‘ Ifottoin of the lMk(‘. *The, 
nine-inch iron pipe is tin? fe<M^er outlet ]>ipe. It has one mouth at 
the lowest point from which delivery in Alibag*js possible, and 
another mouth five feet ahovo,#^o that water can be drawn off (dthei* 
seven or twelve feet below the Tiighewt level of tli^ laki* or ten feet 
below. Through tlfis pipe the wutei- })riMse.s "into a filter-chamber 
wdth eight compartments, fill(‘d with fre.sli saml and charcoal, the 
water passing over one di\ iding wall undcT another, and so on, till 
it reaches the last or oiitbit comj)artment, when it (^scapes through 
a nine-inch masonry pij)e wluisci inoiiLh is guarded by a strainer of 
metal gauze. • " • ^ 

The supply of water is regulated l*y a simple beam fixed*over the 
outlet pipe filled with two w^n^ejs or bi»a*k.s. ,()vi*r tin* l^Iocks & light 
chain supports, on the inside of the lake a Widghted ])lug, and ^ti the 
outsid^ that is in the filttn- cluimher, a large* eopper (loat which i-ests 
on the sunSS^Tof tiio W'^ater, As the Igvel in tin- lilt(‘r-chamhev rises 
the float rises and the w^eiglited plug dj-ops into the outlet ; as tlie 
level in the fiiter-chaiiihcr falls the Moat falls and lifts tin* ])lug. At 
the head of the filter-chamber a wdiite marble, tablet has been let 
into the masonry with an inscri])tioik in English and in Marathi. 
The English runs : * , 

Boral Allba'c Water Works to commemorate the visit of H. R. H. the 
Pnnee of Wales to India. The Bha'u Sa'heb Dhondinij Vina' yak Bivaikar 
generously presented Rs. 20,000 for the above works which TEI. R. H. the Prinoe 
of Wales was pleased to declare should be known as above entitled. Commenced 
ISth ITov^ber 1876, completed ist Juno 1870. Arthur Crawford, Collector; 
W. Grey, C. R., Engineer; Ixa'gu Purbha'ji, Contractor. , 

To save the great cost of iron mains Mr. Crawdbrd, the Collector, 
arraffiged that stoneware pipes* should be brought from England, 
tested up to a head* of thirty-^i^'c feet. These, niasonr} jiipes .saved 
seventy-five per cent in cost. They worked W(‘1V for a time, but, 
before long, cither l^om faulty construction or from bad masonry, 
serious leakage wa^ fouiid*at the jowit.s. This defect ha.s"t() some 
extent been 6ui*ed, but the masonry pipes are a doubtful succi'ss.^ 

The nine-inch main from the reservoir is laid •Jilongside of the 


* As the contractor who lai(f the earthenware pipes put an iusuiUcient quantity 
of cement in the joints, roots of trees found their way into the joints and choked them. 
In 1679, the pipes were cleared and the joints properly cemented, but even»now (1883) 
there are constant leakages, and it is a moot point whether ultimately iron pipes will 
not have to be laid. Mr. T. S. Hamilton, C.S. ; Pi'ufessional Papers on Indian Engi* 
neering, X. 41 No. CCCXLIX . 

B 653-33 / • 
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, lii^A roa^l aliout a mile a half, to a point in th<^ town where thi’oe 
Jearliii;,^ .stn*(‘t^^Tne^*t On the it Miippliew a large eattle-poud, a 
stofu-. i r.stTvoii- for the Mhars and otheri^ of low caste, and another 
for the liilie of Ch(‘ndra. ^Wliei^t the i^)ad crosses the salt 

swamp at ihe ciitranci^ to the town, arnmgojnents are madQ.to shut 
oH’thc. wut''^; from» the town* with a sluice, fuid hy opening a valve 
filiove it to scour the main irom end to end. At the junction of tho 
ihn‘e streets th<‘ niii(;-inc.h main c;(ja‘«:es, and three four- inch pipes 
hraiicli from U ilov.-n the tkn‘(‘ leading streets ; th(*so four-inch pipes 
change u> tliiee-ineh and linallj" to two-inch pipes. At points 
chosen l»y ihi* to\vitsp(‘opU' ar^^ . eighte('i) stone reservoirs, each 
hol«Ji!ig one ihousjind galloiis, 1itt(d‘ with self-acting ballcocks to 
J<eep*i!ie uat.er in tin* ni.ervoirs alHm* levi'l and prevent overflow, 
"rhe vi'servoii s are fj*om two aiid a hal,f to four feet deep, built of 
dies.sed blocks tra]> I rouglit from tlu^ Ivolaba fort, and lined 
insidi* with, cement. Tie* level of tbe bottom of each reservoir is 
above tbe h'N i 1 of neare.st n^adside drains, and an opening is left 
lilled with a.plug, so that eaeli riservoir cah at any time l)e 
tlmrongldy eleaiied. Hoiiirl l acli resi rvcar is a stone pa vcmciiit three 
b‘('t wi(l<‘. ddie (*osi of fhe works was l‘d‘H)0(Rs. d4,000), of which 
X20()() (ds. 20hd0) weie. eoniribiiteil b\ the Kliau Saheh of Alibtig.^ 

In hSoO tbeio wer. 140 (ilr.{ mid 10s7 thatejujd houses with an 
avei;i^ge bTm.sehold x,\' tl'.i’ei* iiieinb.-r.s. Most of the liouses facing the 
roads \\« »'e well buill nod tiksl In issl there* wov(j Odd tilofl and 180 
tli/iU:ii<l bouf.es. 4’be Ijouses of ilie j’ieb^aiH* usually tiled, with vralla 
at lea*^- .'-i\ b el high and not v(‘rv pointed roofs. There is freijuently 
an upp(‘r .si.oi-e\ and insid.e, on boih stories, rooms arcjjjJij^fjtisigLed off' 
and soiiu‘times mntiedi. Tiu5^1n)nses of the poor havtt low W'alls of 
hen * f>r bamboo, liigh pointed thatched roofs and lloors of liardened 
mud. 'riiey have usually but om* room. 

In lS."»t) iliere were 4d2f) ])eo])le. d7()4 of whom were Hindus, 385 
Mnsalmans I oN Meiii-lsrniJ.s, find tweni y-tw o ChristiariJi. In 1872 
file mniMM r bad im^eased (■(» 5470 . of whom 4903 W'ore Hindus, 
41<) Miisalmans, nine Cliri.stians, and 14.) others. In 1881 the 

])o]>ulaii')n wa.'* I' lurned at OdTO, of whom .5074 w^ere Hindus, 407 

Mu'^almans, 172 l>eni-I'^raels, and l23oLlu‘rs. 

Ardt:ig, tli.it IS .\ir.s (Jarden is .said to lu* called after Ali, a rich 
Musalman who livt d about 200 y«ars ago and made many Y^ells 
and gardens in and. near Alibiig. 4V?^ or elc^vcn of All's wells 
reiii.'iin. The two be.^i known are tin* Piiiipal well near the large 
banyan live elose totlie iio\inlnfihir\s oihce where also is All’s tomh; 
and the .(buqnWi w ell in fitmt of Ganpati’s temple. The site of 
the prt*sent town i*^ said to havi* formerly been coj^'ed by the sea 
According to local tradit'-m tlie old settlement w^as at BdmnAth, 


^ The details of cost ar? : Head 'vvovks and main to municipal limits,* £2000 
(Kh. 20,000); j)itchin^ dams, £100 (Rs. 1000) ;and distribution n^insand reservoirs, 
.CRIOO ( Ks, 1I1 ,{m.H)). This amount has l>oun contributed fro .n the following sources: 
C2000 by the Bhhi 8ilheb of Abbt-ig; £11 15 by public subsr riptions ; £170 from locikl 
frnds for tlie reservoir at Cliondre, for the MhAr^' cistern «'utsvie of municipal limits, 
a ad for a reservoir tit the Civil Hospital ; and £115 hy Govemineiit for a public 
reservoir. • 
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thr,ec quarters of a^mile to the north of Ili^akot, and All’s ^r\v 
was converted into the present ^>wii towards the close f)f ^fche 
seventeenth century, when Anuria in.ade it his hi‘ad-qu{irt«‘rs. AliUt^ 
has never been a place of iiiiportancc?. In 1771 J\lr. Koi lu-s 
Alibagajid was sumptuously received by lluglioji Angria and bis 
minister Govind Shet.^ llilglioji lived on the island fort of Kolaba, 
but his palace, treasury, stables, ami ganbms wen^ on tfa* inainlamT' 
in Alibflg. It became the h('ad-(iuai’ters of the Kol.'iha agency in 
1840.- Between 1840 an<T 1850 tlic^ town was impi^^yed and its 
appearance complettJy changcul by the iiKiking o? j*oa< 


id sc 
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The gardens of 'Aliliag, which yit‘I<l cocofuuits and soni(‘. line 
varieties of graft mangoes, are/aniong the, best in thr, ilistrict, and 
the value of the produce is incr<iased by thf with which iC can. 
be sent to Bombay. Therg is a vegetal )hj nmrkei., about teji 
miscellaneous shops, and ten taverns, iiini^ for cou1)jt.i y and one for 
European li(]uor. 

Besides the district and Mih-divisiTmal estahlisinnents, th.* chii-i* 
Government institutions are the sub-judge's court* the customs 
house, tlio civil liospital, the ]>« .st olhee, the English mission school, the 
Government vernacular school, and the jail. T1 mt<‘ aiv also a gii’ls’ 
school established by The muiiieipalitv, a library, and two privat(j 
vernacular schools. , Ali)»;lg has a printing and a. lilluigrajihie press 
from which issm; two weekly Marathi papers calh'd the. 
or the Abode of Truth, and the S^ntrahh t)r (h*assho]q)(‘r,*aml two 
monthly Marathi inagazim^s called Ah,fht or the FrVj^ul of 

the Weak that is of women, and S-iddiuq'ma Diji or the Lj|(ht of 
True 

The munict[mlity was established iit LSG4. In ISSO SI it had an 
income of £611 (Rs. 61 10), n*pr(isenting a taxation of 2.s-. :k/. (lb*, li) 
a head. The yearly expenditun*, amounts to aliout £650 (bs 6500). 
The chief improvements have Ix^m under water-works and conser- 
vancy. A.scheme is undiT eonsid(‘raTion, for convei’tirig the night- 
soil into manure by mixing it with the ash(\s <fl‘the town swc‘e])irigs. 


There arc five chief Hindu tejiiples, iledicated to i^ahj'ulev. Viihoha, 
Vishnu, Maruti, and Ram. The old Agemt’s Court, or Addfni, 
situated to the west of tlie tov.m, was built about the year 1821 by 
Raghqji Angria and has since been used as a coiii't-house. Though 
lo\i and plain, it is strongly Uiilt with thick w^alls and massive 
wooden pillars. T^^e court-house on th(', groiuKl-tloor lias room for 
about 200 people. The court of tlu^ suboi-<linate^judge is held in a 
small upper room. Tlierc are two inos«iaes omi a hundred yv>ars 
and the other ten^ears o4d ; there ^is ’also a synagogue barty years 
old. There'aixS^wo rest-houses, one near the girls’ .school and the 
other near the ticket-box of the Bombay Steam Na\'iga.tioii 
Company. The MusalrnAn and Christian burial ground and the Hindu 
burning ground are removed from the town on tlie north-west. 


* Oriental Memoirs, I. 222-226. . x . • 

^ There was a mint* at AliMg, or in KoUba fort, at which Angria coined rupees 
which, till lately, were known as AlibAghi rupees. 
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The little European burring ground, about half 9. mile to the north 
of Hirakot, sjiaded by tail qjjsuarina trees, has the grave of a 
sub-Collector Mr. Travers, who died in 1854 and of several English 
and French .shijiwrecked sailors.^ ^ * ‘ 


The larg(jst Imilding’in AlibAg is the Hirakot or Diamond Fort, 
iiuilt of massive lllocks of b^oek trap, to the north-west of the town 
within a liiindn^d yards of the beach. It is said to have been built by 
K^iihoji Angria in 1720. In 1740 the gr^^at Poshwa BAl4ji Bdjirdv, 
then a youth bf li\Yfnty, wlfo had come to help Mandji Angria against 
his hali-lv^'olf'ier Sambhclji, distinguished himself by an attack on a 
party stationed under the Plirakot. He drove them into SambhAji’s 
camp, killed twe.n’ty-fivc dr tliirty men, and took prisoner TaL&ji 
•Sainbliiiji’s half -broth c if'. In 1703, after Ragboji's death, Jaysin 
who was imprisoned by Anjindibili,- the infant Anglia’s mother, 
escap(‘(], and colketing sopu* followers besieged Hirakot. Anandibii 
le.tl an army against the besiigers, aiiVI in a bloody and hard-fought 
battle defeated JttfV>^ing with Ifeavy lossy After A'lmndibdi’s death. 
Jaysing niardi<‘d to Alibag and took Hirakot. Hearing that the 
IV.sliwa had promis(‘d in help Maiiaji, Jaysing apjdied for aid 
to li;lbura\', Siudia’s coiiimander-in-eliief, who was his relation. 
Biiliuniv agr<*ed to bel]; but, when lie reaehdl Alibag, he picked a 
ijuarrel vvitli •laysingand took Hirakot by treachery. J ay sing’s eldest 
son^'scaj^ed to Uoinbay, and, in ISOT, collecting a force of 2000 
men nii(k‘r coinmand of oin* .Ikicliaji Shot, a Re\ danda goldsmith, 
captul'd lliaikoi. Hiyiilcot r(‘]naiiied fn tlu‘. Anglia’s hands till in 
1840Ywillj the rcsst of the. Kol.iba state, it passed to the British 
Cioverninent. 


Koldha fort. To the soutli-west of Alib4g, about a furlong from^ the shore, is 
the low fortititMl rock of Koklba. It is irieuiioned as one of ShivAji’s 
forts.'* IJui it <lid not rise to coiist^queuce till, early in the 
. eighteenth century, it became th(i stronghold of the great MarAtha 
admiral and pirate KanJiqjP Angria. It is a low ropky island, 
850 to 1)00 fe(‘t froim north to south, and, at the broadest, about 350 
feet from east to west. The, fortifications consist of an isolated 
outwork to thi^^iorth au<l the main fort enclosed by a wall from 
twenty to twenty-live feet high and about 700 paces in circuit, with 
two gfttes. a main gate in tlie north-east and a small gate in the 
south, and seventeen towers, four ii^ the corners, five on the sea face, 
four on tlu* land fm*^*, three on the nortli face, and one on the sbuth 
faci‘.'* Above the line of the walls appear the* point of Ganpati’s 
spire and a few .Scattered cocoa palms. The whole of the masonry 


^Thc grftVDs are (1) A alley Cuoper Travers, Bo.C.S., 8lib<6pilQstor and Joint 
Magwiratc of tlied 11th June l^M; (2) Three men of^iDi Venion wracked 

let August ]S(i0; Si\ men of Tiirzah ^Tirzah) wrecked 18th July ; (4) 
Jean Uertiii, carpenter of ship He Catherine drowned at Warsoli, 15th July 1864; 
(5) Charles Kandall, died 21^t February 1$58, aged 2U ; (6) Herbert Henry Jiowelli 
died Slat March 1861, iiifaiir. 

^ Grant Du IT's Mardthils, 248. ^ Hanialtou's New Account, I. 243, 

^ 1 :ie names of the seventeen towers, most of which can still fie traced, are Nag4r- 
kh&ni, Uanesh, Madi, Topkli4ni, Surya, Hauumant afterwards known by the name 
of llagi-ya) BhavAiii, Pira, GolaiuUj, D.irukh4ni, Eshvontd^, NAla, Glmnckakrai, 
> atya, Darya, Manoliandra, and Bilbdev. Each* of these towers is said to have been 
guarded night and day by four men. •. 
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of large squared J;)locks of trap fitted without mortar. Be^nn^g /^apter 
om the north, the outwork, wliich is known as Sarjakot, is said 


to have been built after the main fort to prot^^ct the Gt-^iat 
Gate from the artillery of Hirdkot. Like the rest of the fortifica- 
tions it is built of big blocks of trap, about tliroc feet by two, put 
together without mortar. The outer height of Jhe walls is about 
twenty-five feet. Inside a flight of thirteen steps, about thirteen 
and a half feet high, leads to a j)arapet twenty paces broad sur- 
rounded by a curtain wall fmir feet high and four fetfc three inches 
thick. The enclosed space is about twenty-si^iyarus* by “twenty- 
eight. About sixty-five yards ^ to tii;^. north-west, ^is» a taised 
platform, about 1 1 0 paces long eleven feet hi§h and fourteen paces 
broad, said to have been used for stabling Jiorses and storing g^*ass. 
The small building at tlie south end is called the powder-magazine. 
To the south a line of big rough stones, forming ^ causeway, al)out 
five feet high thirteen and a# half feet hi^ad and rtiiiety paces long 
leads to the Manik Chav<l^, a1^)wert|,bout thirty-one feet indiamciter 
and seven and a half feet high. Bcjmnd the^Mdiiik tower is another 
causeway, about forty-three paces long twenty-four feet broad 
and seven high at the north end. Then comes the outer defence of 
the main fort well built with the same great black stones. The 
outer height of the wall is about seventcien Inside the 

parapet is about stx feet high and the cui-tain wall about four feet 
six more. It is strengthened l»y a central andctu'iior tow’^ers.^ This 
north outwork encloses spae*’. fibout ninety paces east and west 
by about sixty north and south. • “ V, 

A t the north-east (umier of the inaii^fort is the chief ^teway 
knovmTte^j^ Great Gate or Malta Darvaza with a pointed arch and 
two flanking towers. The nortli wall of the main fort has a central 
tower entered from the*, north by a sloping pavement. As in other 
parts, except repairs, the masonrj’’ is of big black stones put 
together without cement. The outer height of the wall is about . 
twenty-eight feet, of which four lire ^curtain, and the breadth is 
about seventeen feet. From the top of tlui^slope is a vii*w of the 
inside of the fort, which is about 800 feet long by 800 broad, full of 
temples, ruins, and trees. In the north-west colmer of the wall, on 
the parapet, are a sentry-box and two old guns, which, during the 
stormy months (June -{September), are fired as signals if a* vessel is 
seen aangerously near shore. * The west or sea face is about twenty 
feet high with curtain wall of four feet iporc. In the west face 
besides at the comers are five towers. 

A short distance south of the life-boat sentry-box fifteen steps lead 
to the interior of Ibhe foct. At the north-east corner of the iiitcirior of 
the fort isthl^d&uble door- way of the Main Gate or Malta Darvdza. 
The outer door- way has a peaked arch and a teak door armed with 
iron spikes. Inside of the outer door is a thrcc-c<>rnered space, 
fifteen yards broad, with a wall across the iijijSide in which is a flat gate- 
way with wooden sieje posts. Inside of the inner gateway, in the 
north wall, id a square room or talghar with four domes supported 
hy round stone pillars. According to one account in front of this 
room were two»store-houses, one for rice, the othei* for butter, oil, 
molasses, vsugar, and wheat. On the right, close to the inner gate, is 
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Pajlmavanti ft shrine, a ruined tiled shed with^a small fi^re gf-a 
Hranan ( 1 'V x 1' 1 0") . To the sot th, in a roofless enclosure, is a rough 
figjfre of (luihSj or Mahiftluisuri^yS" x 2'2"), the buflaloe-slayer, with 
a bulfaloe lyin^^ in front. Culbai is represcntefl with one head and 
four hands. Her upper left hand* holds a discus and her l^wer left 
graft] )s tlie I.iuHaloe’s tongue ; her lower right smites the buffaloe 
with a tridrtit aii<T her upper right twists its tail. The small tiled 
lioufte on the leJ t is the shrine of Bhavani and the house of an Agri, 
on(‘- of the tlMj mini^trani^ who 4rc in efiarge of the fort temples. 
In Ifluifaui ft fthriit are a Imst of Bhavdni and i/nages of Vetsll and 
Cianj^iiti. • "llie .shrine has yearly Govern iiieut. allowance of £6 4«. 
(II.S. 02). The ruined line of builJings on the right, beyond Gulbais 
slirftki, are stables in parl^of which fighting rain.s or yedlces, antelopes, 
and birds were kept. To the south of the stables are tlie ruins of 
a bouse and graui^iry. The buildings^on th(^ Itjft are the ruins of 
two palaces. Th(i first ftr more northerly is known as the Nani 
S/di(‘l)s. It is said to lie calhvl aftt^j Lak.slniiibai, or Nani Sdheb, 
the widow of the great Kanhoji Aiigria 1(1 GOO- 1*731). Next comes 
the chief ])alace of the Angria^s, roofless and ruined. The wood work 
• was .ft(»hl i)y auction in 1S42, and iiiaiiy of the stones were taken to 
build ilu* Alibag w.ater-works in iNTo. It .is kmnvn as the Big 
Balaev*, Thor/a iVuht, and is said to have had five stories, and to have 
bi'en builljiy the. youngt'V Uaglioji Angria in 18fG. To the east of 
tlh. •(>alace w'ere .stOiV.-lioust‘s and (»tlu‘r outbuildings. In the 
palace /‘iTclosurc* is a small stej) well. ^ To the south of the palace, 
by a brick gate-^ay, is acenu‘nt lined stone I'eservoir about 
Ho fe/t by 105. In Angina’s tiiin; only one potful a day of this 
water is said to have been allowisl to eiich persom ■•'K'^^hiche 
in the res('rvoir are image?# of lieavenly dain.sels * or apsarda. 
0\ (‘rlooking the reservoir tlunv is said to have been a small 
dwelling and near it five houses ]*eUuiging to Angria’s officers, 
the minister o)' illvdn, tlie head n^venue oflicer or ilaftarddr, the 
si’cn tary oj- r7o7/ins, the registrflr or aiid the treasurer or 

'jn*fin's. On the riglifcTneaily oppositi^ the I’e.servoir, in a walled 
t-nelosure, is the chief temple. It is known as the Gaupati 
ranebiLyatan, l)ecifti.si‘ it contains the five images of Gaupati, Shamb 
orMaluldev, Vi.sliiiu, Surya, and Devi. It was built by the elder 
Haghoji*(l 750- 1703). It is in Miisalman style with open tracery 
window^ and measures sixty-four by Wenty and forty-ftve 
liigli. The image uf Ggnpati, which is finely carved in alabaster, is 
eighteen inches high and has two stone foot marks or in 

front. Next to GAnpali’s temple is a temple of Maliddev and to 
the north a sliring of Maniti or the Monkey God.* To the souiii of 
the enclosure of Gaupati s templtN on the right aifl^ie riiins of a 
tem}>le of Kauoba, and, on the left, was the jail. Further south on 
either side, are rtAneil guard-rooni.s, aYid, beyond the guard-rooms, 
is the Yashvant Gate wi^i a peaked arch and side recesses. Outside 
is the .shrines of Yashvaudari, the guardian of the gate, a white stone 
!uavk'‘d with red. South of the fort wall, the opefi raised space, 
about eighty paces by ihiriy-eight, is said to have been a ship dock. 

Except two temple ministrants or gnravs and their families, no 
one Ih cs on the island. A yearly fair, attended Vy about 100 people, 
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is held on the full mpon of Chaitra (April-May). ’ The clnef a) ii»^es 
.sold ai’e sweetmeats and pulse. (.)f the two iiiinistrants, one <b‘aws 
a. 'yearly Government allowance o^ £4 10.s\ (lis. #5) and 
charge of Ganpati, MAruti,* lS}ip<lcv, and the heavenly nymphs. 
The'othej, who has a yearly allowanct'. of £0 4v. (Rs. 02), is in charge 
of the goddesses Gulbdi, Bliavani, Packnavanti, and Yaslivantddri. 
Besides the temples a tomb of a JMuliammadan saiitt enjoys 
yearly grant of £1 4s. (Rs. 12). In addition to the buildings 
mentioned above, there was the s(f(l(fr or/;oiirt*wh(*ni die chief linld 
his office, a small paUicc‘ Imilt by Esoji Angria, aneSa buililing known 
as the kdrhunman(l(fHvd(fa for the use „of court officcj^ and clerks 
when they went on duty to tlu. fort. 

The first mention that has been traced of .Kolaba Fort, is as ont of 
the forts which were chos('n Ivy Shivaji for del< nee about the iniddh! 
of the seventeenth century, when the whole* of il^e Konkan south 
of KalyAn came into his hands. In lfll)2 Shivfiji n^laiilt ami 
strengthened Koliiba and njad(#the. l^irlMUir one* of his cln(‘f naval 
stations. He gaveM^he. command of his fleet to Daj ya'Siigar and 
Mdnik Bhanddri under wlioin Kolaba soon bi'caiiie a c(.‘iitre of 
piracy. To put a stop to the ravages of the Maratha tleet, the 
Portuguese sent an ambassador to Sliivaji \vho promised to refrain 
from molesting their coasts and shipping, if he was sup])li(‘d with 
guns and war stor(i!i. To this th(j Portuguese agreed, and, as might 
be expected, th(^ dcunand for stores wuis fn‘(|U(5iitly renewed.^ •• 

In 1690 Kilnhoji Angria^was aj'pointed second in coiTunand of 
Rdjdrd.m’.s Heet, and in U){)<S succt-eded to the comtnand the 
death pf th(^ admiral Sidoji Gxijar. Kjliihoji Angria soon .‘Ijiowed 
hims(?l\''S“-"iuT>st daring and enterprizing loader]-. Vessels of all 
nations were attacked, repeated desccfnts wore made along the coast, 
and few defenceless towns from Bombay to Travankor esca])ed 
a visit. As in the time, of Shivaji, Koldba continued the primdpal 
rendezvous of the Marfltha fleet. In 1718, under the treaty with 
Peshwa IMlaji Vislivanath, Kolaba* with several' other forts, was 
given to Angria.^ In 1722 the Bombay Go\\u-nmcnt, inc('nsed at 
A'ngria's piracies and effrcjiitery, joined the Portuguese in an 
expedition against Kolaba. A Po'tuguese land force and throe 
English ships of the lino under Commodore Mathews co-operate*! ; 
but the attempt faded owing to the cowardice of tlie Portuguese.^ 
AliOut this time Koldha is desvihod by Hamilton as a fort built on 
a rock, a little way from thrj mainland and at Jiigh water an island.^ 
Kdnhoji died about thf*. year 1728.'^ 

Of the two legitimate sons who succeeded,* the elder Saklioji 
remained at Kolaba. Sakhoji died • shortly aftcy his father, and 
his youngdl^ biijtfier Samhhdji, keeping the eldest of his tliive half- 
brotiiers with him at Gheria in Ratnagiri, appointed the oila r two 
Tesdji and Mdndji to the charge of Koldha. YesAji the eldci- brotlier 
had^ivil control, while Mandji comiiiand^jd the army and navy. 


!^laces of IntereM! 
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Chrant Dnlf’s Mar&th^, 85. In 1673 Kh.lfi Khdn mentions * Koldba and Gandiri ’ 
M newly bnilt forts ol Shivdji Elliot and Dowso*!, VI 1. 290, 355. * 

^ Grant DnfTa Mardthda, 193. ^ Grant Duff’s Mardthds, 231. 

^ Hamilton^ New Account, I. 243. ^ Grant Duffs Mardthds, 230. 
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B^orc long M^naji quprclied with his family, /ind, with the kelp 
of the Portuguese to Vhom he promised land near Be'^ilanda, 
escaladod Komi »a- and carrieif it sword in hand. He put Ottt 
Yesdji’s eyiis and confined him first at Poynd(Pand then at 
As soon as tlui l^ortugiiesc rctirecf, Sambhdji attacked KoHha, but, 
with the lielp of tlie Peshwa Bdjirav, Mdndji forced Sambhdji to 
vaise tlu; si(%^e.- In 17^7, as Mandji had failed to give them the 
<listricts he had promised, the Portuguese joined Sambhdji against 
him. Maiiiijjl sent to the Pesh\^a, who' agreed to help him on 
condition of his (laying a 3 ’'early sum of £7.00 (Rs. 7000), and 
prcsi’^iting the llaja of Sdtdra with European and Chinese articles 
worth about £1100 (Ks. 8000.).^ 

With the l^esliwa s . help Mamiji succeeded in repelling the 
Portugueso attack. Three years later, in 1740, Sambhdji, taking 
ad^ aiitage of the *'ihscnce of a large hody of the Peshwa s troops in 
Hindustdn, laid ftioge to Koldba and cut oil* the garrisons supply of 
fresh water. Manaji applied tojldlaji Bdiirdv the Pcshwm’s sou, then 
on his first* active, service, who .sent 500 man to sAipport the garrison, 
and, under orders from Chiiniulji Appa, repaired to Kolaba in person 
•and applied for help to the (iovernor of Bomba}". 

Balciji, or as be was calhMl tlu* Ndna Spheb, reached Eol^ba 
on the* fifth day’s jnarch. and distinguished himself by attacking a 
party statjoiu'd umh r the protection of Hinikot and driving them 
interBambhuji's camp, killing tw(‘jity-five or thirty men and taking 
prisoimr d'ahiji the. half-brother of S^mbluiji. Meanwhile the 
Engliiili, who reached Ko]a[)a before* Nana Sahel), forced Sambh^ji’s 
f!e<‘t ta run to Siivanidujg and eompell(*.d him to move his camp , 
from tlu* si'a si<le, to throw up an eiitreucluuent his 

people, and finally to retire to Huvarnduvg in Ratnd.giri. 

No further sb'ps were taken, as Mdiidji, finding that the Peshwa^s 
otHe<‘rs wu*re seheiuing to take*. Kuldba, patched up a truce with 
Sambh.'i.ji, and tlie designs of the Peshwa’s otficers were stopped 
b}' tlu' news of Bajirilv’s death? Shortly after, in 1747, the Sidi of 
Janjira sent a strong force; against Kolaba, but with the Peshwa'a, 
help the Musalindus were coinpletedy defeated between Thai 
and Navgaon a fv;V miles north of Alibag. On bis death in 1759, 
Mandji was succ<*eded by Ra^hoji the first Angria of that name, 
the ehl^.st of M«aniiji’s ten illegitimate sons. Mr, Forbes, who visited 
Kolaba in 1771, found Raghoji living in the island fort of Kol4b&> 
though his palace, tretisury, .stables, and gardens were on the maui<- 
laiid ill Alihagd llaglmji paid tlu' Peshw'a a yearly tribute of £20,000 
(R.S. 2.00,000) and lield ins lands on military tenure. Alibd.g at this 
time wras pleasai^t ami w^ell cultivated. In‘d775 Alibdg is mentioned 
as Cole. Arbor.^ In 1770 the pretender Sadashivrdv Bhd«u, aftelr his 
defeat by Siiidia’s troops, instead of landing at Bombay as WM* 
iiiteiuled, repaired to Kolaba. On his arrival he w"as seiaed and 
eontined by Raghoji An^*ia, to whom the Bombay Government mide ' 

' From Alibflg YosAji escaped to the Peshwa, who decided that he had no claitn on. 
Koldha, and, jnn hia engaging not again to break the peace, setUed ten khand^-citioo 
and £4C ^Ub. 400) a month on him and sent him te Revdanda.* Bom. Qov. Fed. 
Dep. 1840, 1 107-21. » Grant DufiPs MarAthia, 231. > Ditto 287. - 

^ Oriental Memoirs, 1. 224. ^ Parson’s Travels, 244. 
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an unsuccessful application for his release,^ From AlibAg Anjria 
seirt him to Poona, where he was trampled to death an elcphjiut.^ 
Raghqji died in 1793. In tlic I’ainily quarrels which followed 
Ins death, Anandibtli the mother of the infant Angria gatlnn’cil a 
band of troops, besieged the KoUba fort, iinj>rison(‘(l Jaysing, and 
executedThis cliief advisers. After fouc nioiiths^ Jaysing e.scapc'd, 
and, collecting sonic follow'eTs, besieged ilir.ikot * in All bag. 
Anaiidibai led an army against the besi(‘gers, and in a bloody and 
hard-fought batbli^ defeifted Ja5"sing v^ith •iniicb Joss. After 
Aiiandibai’s death, Jaysing marched on AliMg iJ/ul tfX)k Hirakot. 
Hearing that the Peshwa had jnomise/l to help ALiriajl, Jaysing 
applied for aid to Biiburav, S'nidias ccynniander in-chitd* who was 
his relation. Babnr.iv agret‘d to htdp, but afi(‘r reaching AHb.^gj 
li() picked a cjnarrel with Jaysing and took Iiirakt>t by tre:ic*bt‘ry! 
Jay sing’s eldest son escaped to Bombay, and, in J 807, collt‘el ing a 
force, of 2000mt‘ii, ]Jaced it UTjd(‘r the conftiiand of biu' Jhiebaji Slud, 
a goldsmith of lle\ dauda, who* siiec(;eded in taking Hirakot. But 
Baburav, with thc^ kelp ( )f tTn‘ P eshwa and the'English aiuf by bribing 
Bachaji’s ollicers, capUinsI bim and bis leading supporters. Jn 1817 
or<ler was established under the British. Nh) further luenlion of 
KoUU)a occurs till it Ja])sed to the British in 1840, on the death of 
Kfiiihoji JI. without k‘giliiJiat< luurs. 

Ant Jra, a small*[H)rt on th<^ Bbog.-ivati creek, one and a •half miles 
north of B'U, bad in 1881 a ])opulation of 420, of wdiom ^39*\verc 
Musalmilns and ISJ ilindusi. At <>r<linary high tidofi the (»rt*ek is 
tuivigalJe to Aiitfira by jioats ot seven !.nns (28 lihandis) and atiTpring 
tides by boats of forty tons (100 kh(i}nlu<). Ikyoud AntorA only 
\ano.;fl’ (‘ifisS. ••The a\erage yearly*' traile, daring the eiglit years 
e*id' \g 1 881 -^2, was worth £1 00, 1-85, df wdiicb COO, 991 (Rs, 0,01), 9 10) 
n -Te exports and Co:k4f)4 (Us. 3,34,940) imports. 

Ashtami, across the. creek from Tlolia, is included wdthiu Roha 
inunicijial limits. It lias a fine ])OiKiand several w'ell-to-do Bt ni- 
Israel fainilies. Esthemy is inentionedin 1^73 by Oxenden. the 
English ambassador to SliivAji at Rjiygad.- A ctuitiiry later (1771) 
Eorbes mentions it (Ustom) as a considerable village some distance 
from tluj banks of the CMieul river,’* 

A'va's is a small port in ibe Alibag sub-<livision, fourteeja miles 
south of Bf)mbay and eight miles north of Alibag. The 1881 census 
showed 230 liouses and a population of 1 100, of whom 1122 were 
Hindus, 34 Beni-l>fraels, and 4 Musalmans. 

Avchitgady* a fortified hill in Roha, 977 R'cl high, li(\s about 
tliree miles from ROlia on»the north wde of tlie KundalU^a ri\ er. 
It is built on a ; 3 :)ftr jutting out from the hill range which divides the 
Roha from the Alibag and Pen snl»-di visions. 3'iie fortified portion 
of this spur consists of a narrciw flat-tof)pe<l ridgd, some 000 yards 
long and 800 to 1000 feet high, wdth ’precipitous sides, s<'parated 
from the rest of tlic^ spur. by two ravines, the iiortbernmosi of which 


Grant DuiTs Mardtliiis, 398. • 

* Fryer's New Aci*niiit, 77 ; Orftie'a Historical .fragments, 215. 

* Forbes* Qfriental MemoiiH, 1. 211. 

* Contributed by Mr, E, IL Moscardi, C.S., one' Mr, T. S. Hamilton, C.S. 
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cxt^jn^ls al)ont lialf Vay to the plain, Tlio fort is approached^ by 
rou^di patlis up w’attTcdursfs, ritln'r from the southern or Koha side, 
or j'Vom tin* vKla*.^*; of Modlia oirtli^' northern side. Tliese two pa£hs 
in(‘t‘t Dll ii narrow nock of tin* spur and^lu* further ascent is on the 
east side ol' the hut, passin^^ the Tuined plinth of what is said to 
luue h(*en a atcli-iovver, up to the. main eate, wliich is concealed in 
it reel .sh hetweeii two luistioiis one of wJiieh is in ruins. 

'I’he walls of tlie fort are oF roiii^di workinansliip, consisting 
of iiidiewM, ^slir'iies, who.sw int(‘rs1i(*es' are tilled with mortar and 
Miialirr'slones. 'J^ie cireidar towers at (‘aeli end of th(r fort are of 
caieiu!i\ ^InVsed and Avell titt<*d sJ[,ones and are apparently of later 
dale. In the \\all*()f thi*. soiitliern lower is a slal) hearing an 
inseriptiou which giv(‘s a date corn .sponding with A.D. From 

eiiln r towrr tlie vi( \v is pleasing aiul ^xtVnsivt*, mnhracing the Pen 
lolls with Minidoiigar and l\at.anga<l on the north, the long hrokon 
lim* of the Sail} relvis AN ilB Khandala hind tin* Duke’s Nose on the 
cast, and the fertije valley <»f rfhe Kumjalika with the lloha and 
Jaiijira hills (in the sAuth and AVi .st. The arclT of tlie main gate 
and all other remaining arches are oF the ])lain eusped or ogee* type. 

' Some \ards from the northern i<‘\\er lies a cast-iron gun about 
six Fi-e jf#>ng. A little Further south is ai^ither, smalliT. hut of 
better yfisli and luaiked at llie hn'i'cli with tlie figures and letters 
4 N i) T. \J'. either oF Kneli^'h make or a close t-ojiy. Still further 
dowT? is anollier L'un imiiar to, lhongl« rather longer than, the first. 

"I’he|Soiilh ^ nd of the fort., being \\idi*rlhan the north Avhere it 
narroYs to a ]»oint, is deiende.l by a wall (‘xti'iuling comj>leti'ly across 
the rioire l‘i the C(‘ntr»'*and bigln*st ])oini of tlu* wall is 2;)c of the • 
lave, (ivcnlav towers alread}' meiilioned. and at iIk* w*3st,'riul of tho 
wall is another -mall tower of rough N' orkiimnslii|) containing a small 
guii. Aiaalur gun from whicli, according to tradition, criminals 
u-etl lo lie blown, lii's at the norili-west angh* oF tlu citadel, and in a 
r«u-ky plat Form, jnsl in Iroiit obit, round hoh‘s an* pointi*! out as the 
soeki'Is' Forth'* ]io.st'‘ to wlut-h the victims Nveie tied before" cxeeutiou. 
'I'lu* \'i( N\ from the summit of tin* fort is very (‘xtensive. It 
embraces tlie reii^hill'' with Miradoiigar on tlie north, the line of the 
Sah};idri^ with Kliandala and the l)ukl*’^ No.si* on the east, and the 
\ alley ol the Kundalika with, tlu* Jxoha and Janjira hills in the south 
and w'e'-t. 

'I'he hniidings ol ini('rest within the fort are, next to thenortKem 
tow er, the ruins oi tb.e .vedur or governor’s residtuice, W'hich seems 
to lu'iNe been a spacious and handsome luiilding. At its north-east 
C()rner a maNsi\ roinm toNver, aiul in tl^j* south Avail is a handsome 
door i*r vDndoAN' in tlH* lorin oi a ]'oint».*d arch. Nearly opposite th© 
gatv waA in the ea.stern AAal! are the remains of the'^suu'ar kacheri or 
(■(Uiunandant's otlka*. a buiMing about -sixty feet long by forty feet 
broad. No tracx' oi ilii-. bn.; Inig ri-mains but tlie jilinth. N<jt far 
i ! om it on the M»utli siht* is the ciiudel. It is a rectangle of about 
IKK) yards from 11 ' »rth to souih, and rather more than 100 yards 


* ri.i- .MarAthi rua.«» *.Shri GaaesliAyaiiani;t ISliri Jay dev 'Shake 1718 Nal nAm 
SBUiVAtsarv C huitra Shuddh pratipad.’ ^ 
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.from east to west, taking up nearly the w^liolo Ijrc^adth of the fort at 
this point, whicli about midway betw'een its northern and soutlieru’ 
ends. The defences of tlio citadel Consist of a tliiel? battlemeijted 
wall flanked at the corners J[)y polygonal towers. Tliere is also an 
octagonal tower in the middle ot* the northern wall, and several 
smaller tound towers or buttresses in the eastern and western side 
walls. In the north wall are two gat(\s one at (neicIi end ; there is 
also a gate in the south w’^ali near the westcTii end. These gat(is 
are similar in shape an«l ftonstnietion to jbe gate t>f the fort. The 
citadel has a large cistern about 100 fei^t.across t\velve nearly 

equal sides. The sides are of lu'wn stoiU‘ and vc‘.ry ca>ef«iJl}r 'built, 
nearly perpendicular, with a narrow ilight of atone steps in one of 
the sides leading to the. watcT. It is saitl b» hoM about ivvedve 'feet 
of water. !Near this, on the west side of the cibidel, are si‘\eii rock- 
hewn cisterns, one of whieh^'for the us(i of Mhajs, <‘\iends partly 
under the western wall. In the midst oi*this group of cisterns is a 
mean-looking shriiui in honou* of a havaidar named Bapiiji, which 
enjoys a yearly OavernmeTit allowance of 4.s*.*(Rs. 027 . In front 
of the shrine is a vcTy (decant lamp-pillar or (byoadT with a iigure 
of Bapurav Pasliilkar carved, at its bas<\ Among the cistc'rns is also . 
a littl(‘ shrine with an i‘rtigy of this same IVijnirav Pilshilkar. It is 
smeared with red lead, and ollerings an* iiiadt* to it. Near the 
south-east corner ci‘ th<^ citadid is a tt‘niple of Mahmli^v, witli neatly 
cut images of CJan]>ati, IVirvati, and Vishnu. Near* here* tlio 
powMler magazine is said to Inn'e stood, hut no tract* of it remains. 
Between tin*, citadel aial thi* .swuthero wall of the Aut tliejt* are 
many ruintMl houses, but all of them are suvili and [)rest‘iit no f^atur»*s 
of inter.“i»t 
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Avchitga‘> was taken wi til Surgath Pali J^utl TJlinrap by Colonc'I 
Prother’s force in lA'bniary 181 Sd '^Praditioii aserii»es tlit* building of 
the fort to Shivaji, Tht* architect is saitl to havt* been a iMn.>almiui 
named Shaik Muhammad, to whom also is iiseribed tlu*, ieinplti at . 

Pingalsai ^it tlu^ foot t)f the lull.- The qaiue. Avc.hitgatl, a])]>art‘ntly 
from tlie Sanskrit avclritta oj*}iaste, accords w©l] witJj its roiigli style 
of building. 

Birva'di Port,'* six miles south-west of Roha,* crowns the last of TUkyadi Fort. 
a broken range of liills \arying in lieiglit from ISOO to 1200 feet, 
which runs south-west from the. central hills or back bom*. "of tlie 
Ro];)ia sub-division. The link bi^tweeii the IVirvadi hill and the j est of 
the range, is a neck of land so low tliat, from a <Ustaiice, its tu^o conical 
peaks seem to stand by tlicinselves. Of the two peaks, the. i*asb‘rn, 
which alone is fortifie<l, is considtjmbly loAver than the w(*stern. 

On all sides hut the •north -ea.st -the hill is •suri*oipide<l iy 
low rice fields, \yliich are almost enclosed by other hibs most of 
them higher than Bii'v;i<li, so that except from near t.lK^ nioutli 
of the Revdaiida creek, Birvadi is iK»t visible Iron? any con- 
siderable distance. There is oiil}" one. r<*g 4 iiar jjath iqj tlie hill. 

This leads from the nortjiorn side., starting from a ]inint on the foot- • 
path from Il4.)ha to Birvadi village about a mile from Birviidi. It 


* The crenelated haftlemcuts of the outer wall prove the Musalmiin origin of the 
fort. Mr. A. Nainie, (J. S., in Koiikaii 38, and Indian Antiijiiary, III. l-Ol. 

® Bofnbay Courier, 21st February 1818. * Mr. E. H. Moscardi, C.S. 
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is aJso possi}»lf‘ to l'^ac]l the fort hj very steep tracts wliich climb 
fioiii tlu* of Klicra and Clianrra. The path ffoni 

Klieni IciLM s ihi viuli villa^f ojrthr \V(‘st or ri^dit hand, and, after 
passin,:^- a small hnish\voo<l“Covoi-(‘d hill, ent^'s a somewhat less 
woodi d st.ii‘wn with the# ruins of houses, apparently the 

nimiins of a t->ii.siderat)le vijla<^e ()r small town. Beyond •this the' 
yalli hrcoiinAS strrp aiid narrow, windiiifj^ arnon^ boulders and clumps 
of Iitn-uuln anti (jther Imshes. The limj of fortitications is about 
;j()() fet‘t alxn'e the vUlage. It consists, ofea triangular escarpment, 
wlMtsr trf)]* st (*ms t» havt‘ }>een lu otected by masonry. Traces of this 
mast)fii V \;i n4fiin in places, *l»ut the large number'of blocks of dressed 
stniu', that lie scattemul on every fiidi;, Im.Iow th(* fort, seem to show 
that JLh(‘ wall stretclu^d round the whole or nearly the whole of the 
lim s i.l‘ deb iiee. The sifles of tluifort faci‘ tlu* south, the north-cast, 
anti ihf nortli-W(‘st. The gai(‘ of the 4‘ort is at tlu* northern angle. 
'I'lit-n* are femr j-bnnd luu^iions about twenty or Ihirty feet across 
and el'tse tngetbei, tl.v‘ gale lying b(‘tw(‘eii tbe iw<» hastions most to 
the. *'ast. It is ?ip]ti*();L(;lieil by /! tliglit of'stoiie s^eps, and is a nearly 
eireiilar arebwriv \viih a small cusp or indentation in the keystone. 

, Tlu •M* and the otlan' ba^ti<»n> in the fort a]*(‘ welL are! solidly 
built of tlressetl >ton“, anil have the a|)))eara?K*e of l«‘i]ig almost 
t id ire. 'riiey are pi* reetl loi)])hole- foi’ mtisket it, but no cannon 
or embrasni'es for laniion aiv \ i' iMe in tle ni o|* elM;wbere in tbe 
fort.^ lu ^tth's tisi-. (•’.ert* are four other haslitins along the escarp- 
ment, ono*on <'acb of I Ik* cistern .and \\est«*]*ji angli^s in the south and 
iioi t.h-)^e‘d ^ides. Jn-t ;\ilhin t.he outei- (■scarjaneiit arc* four rock -cut 
(•i'lerf^s, t\\oonthe north-east siti**, one on the. south, an<l one on 
tilt no.-th >Ne‘-i .^ide. The last is la-oki^n ami em])tj^ thii.riv^t arc 
si.ii!’o>\ ami m‘!U'ly tilled witl^ rnhhisli, ))ni tlie water* is good. A 
ma lonry dam runs itutsitle <>f tiiese cisterns along tlie edge of the 
s'Mrpmeid . Inimetiialtdy v»ilhijithi> e.Miar])ment, which with its 
I'Mshoii-. Torm^ t iit^ only tlt‘fcnc(‘ of the fort, the central p(‘ak of the 
hill i’i >e> ai'out !20() feet above i^he fort ami about MK> fiu t above the 
plain. On llie ]>oint wf tlie*|»efik tlie plinth of a liouse a^Kiut forty 
li ei !.\ i, hilly hro;i<l which was eitlua- the governor's r(\sidence 

!'i a '.tore-lumse fwr pruN i.Mons and amninnilion. There is nothing in 
it h.spe t'l' eonstniction to .siigg ‘st tliat it was intended for any 
"Idle \ ii*w fi'om the summit plefising hut not extensive, 
;ie.d p. '^lULinlai ly tlevid of objects of interest. J tich I y wooded hilLs 
shut in (he \ ie\\ on the norili, east, ?uid south. Only towards *che 
mu 111 east, wlu'i’e tile 'summits of the Sahyadris ^re just visible, is 
ano I'ing to hi* .se^n behiml tlu* surrounding hills. (.)n the eastern 
Mile the N iew i. a little more extensive. A hroad plain, broken by 
slielit im fjualitit's, stretches as d‘ar jis the Revda^ida creek, whose 
w iniiiiu i*oiii>e can be lollowed nearly to the sea.® Of the fort of 
Korh‘ only tlie t^p \isilih‘, the being hidden by another 
!u arer hill. Immediately b, low and on the near side of the creek 
;• -e the villages of Chniiere. Khera, Chadgaon, and Talavde. 

I ii' M', with Kaiuble and ^ ungliar in the valley to thp south-east, on 
tht 11. arei* .'.i<h of the liilN, ar<‘ the only conspicuous objects in the 
imnudiatt I'oregrounil. 

At ibr* foot of the hill is a small ruined Mus^lnian tomb 
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appar^dy old. The name of the saint is not kilown, but, after .the Chapter XIY> 
toidb, the village is* called Shaikh-ki-Birva<lf in contradistinction to Tlaces of-Iateraili.' 
the other Birvddi in Mah^d. This 'Boha Birvddi is ^ne of the •two * “ 

Kolaba forts, which, *aftcr taking Kalyan in 1648, Sliivaji ordered 
to be built to secure liis sfiarc cpf Kolaba against his formidable 
neighbotfr the Sidi. The other fort way Lin^ana.^ 

Chandragad^ or the Moon-fort iu the village of Dhavalo, fifteen 
miles south-east of Mahad, stands on a low spur of the Sahyadris 
about two miles nortl^-wdst t)f AVthur's, Seat; a wpll-known point 
of view on the MalutbaToshvar plateau. A foot-Jatli from the head 
of the Krishna valley loads dowii^to the. village of DhJvate wRonco 
the ascent to the fort can be -made. The top of the fort is 2258 
feet above mean sea level. . • * 


CllANDBikOAD 

Fort. 


Cheul,^ or R(‘vdanda, in uorth latitude 18^^ 3;T and east longitude Cukul. 

73° on the coast about thirty miles south of Bombay, lies at the 
west end of the right or north bank of the Kimdalika river or 
Roha creek. From the harbour, except that tluifort walls and the 
ruins of some of Iho buil<lings of tlui Portuguesii.city stand out 
from the trees, the vrhoh^ sitci of tlu*. former cities of Portuguese 
and Musalindn (Iheul is hid by thick orcbar<ls and palm groves, * • 

which, from the sc^a on tlu*. west and the river on th(‘ south, stretch 
about three miles north-(;ast to a range of low rocky hills. The rich 
groves of fruit treefi, the shady lanes, the numerous w^elk, and tlui 
large double-storied garden-houses have an air of coiyforf* and 
prosperity. But, exc<‘pt ruins, of the two great citieg of Upper or • 

Musalman and Lower or PortugU(‘st‘, Chc*Vil, nothing is left save 
three scattered villages with little trade alid few industries. * 

Cheul is Ji* place of great anti<]uity. Under thi^ names of liiacory. 
Champdvati and llevatikshetra, local Hindu tradiitions ti*ace it to 


^ Grant DufTs Mardthds, G4. J Mr, T. S, Ilamiltron, (J.S, 

^ The fnlliAviug table ahovva the chief funris ifiulor winch the najiio Cheiil has 
appeared : * 

Thr Nnm^ C/inil. 


AUT11()R1T\. 

Date. 

A 1). 

Sficlling. 

• 

Autiioritw 

Date. 

A.l>. 

Bpelliui;. 

Kanheri iDsorlptions . . 

130 

ehcTuuIn 

Cheul M(»(iuc 

1507 and 

Ithdul. 

Pt<j^einy 

ISO { 

Titiiulla, Local. 
Syiiiidla,9reek. 

Do Couto 

1G28 

1602 

Chaul. 

Peri])liifl 

Eanheri Inscription .. 

247 

SeninUa. 

Darros 

1620 

Ohaiil. 

400-500 

Cheinula. 

Fraiicois FyraM 

IGOS 

Cbaiil. 

Kosmas (doubtful) .. 
HI won Thsang (ditto) .. 

525 

Sibor. 

FerwhLa .. 

1600 

Cliaiil. 

040 

Tebi-Mo-Lo. 

De Christiana Expedi- 

1015 

Ciaiil. 

Hasudl 

Olfi 

Sniinur. 

tiono. 



If uhalhll 

• 942 

Spifiiur. 

Ficlro della Vallo 

1625 

Ciaiil and 

Al Istakhrl 

050 

Saiiiiur, 

• 


Ciiil. 

Ibn Uaukal 

• 976 

Saiimir. 

0 Glironieta de Tissuary 

10.31 

Obanl. 

Al Biriinl 

1080 

Jaininr. 

Thevonot 

IflOl 

Cli.'inul. 

8Udhftra Oopperplate . ■ ■ 

1004 

Chemiili. 

OKdby 

1670 

eiiiiiil. 

Al Idrisi 

1153 

SainiiiF. 

Fryer | 

1072 

Chaul. 

NikUin 

1470 

Chivil. 

Oxend.jn ... 

10:4 

Clioiil. 

Varthema 

Uarbola 

1505 

Cevul. 

Carre 

11.73 

Cbaal. 

1514 

Cheul. 

Gremclli CaJbri ... 

10r;5 

Chuiil. 

Moblt 

1540 

Shlnl. 

Hamilton 

1720 

Call. 

Oiteiius 

1.570 

Chanl. 

UroHe 

17.50 

Gboiilc. 

mr&t-i-Ahmadi... *... 

1670* 

Chaiu'al. 

Accoiuib of BoniTiay .. 

1780 

Choul. 

Fitch 

Liniohoten 

1.584 

1681 

Ghaul. 

Chnul. 

Moflorn Inscriptions 

.{ 

Cheul. 

1 Chaul. 

Ouoar Frederick 

• 1686 

Chaul. 

Local Pronunciation . 

... j 

1 Choiival. 
Tsemvul. 
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the tiinos when Krishna in Gujarjlt (b.O. 1200 It seems 

prohaltli* that. Cla nl is I^toleiny’s (A.D.lTyO) headlflncl and emporium of 
Syftinllaor 'rtiiiiilja, hetwivn tfio Pniida river or Bassein creek and 
Balijmtnatliat is IVilej)fittaii orMahad. 'pw plaocdias a special interest 
as Ptolemy m(‘ii<.i<jus that he ^ainfd iid’ormation about Western India 
IVoin ]K‘()j)le wl)o laid coiyc from Syiuulla to AlexandriS and bad 
been ae(|U;nnted 'witli the country for many years/^ About the 
saim* time (aj). ].j 0) tlie name, appears in two Kanheri cave 
inscriptbms as ChemHla;* the residrncr^ of t^^'o brothers who made gifts 
to i1m‘ riioiiasl(‘i*y.f Aliout a hundred years Utter (A.i). 247) it appears 
in tlfi' I*e#‘i|ti]s of tlu‘ Erythriean Si‘a, as Sei nulla the first local mart 
soiitlj of Kalliena.^ dn ilie iiftli century it again occurs as Chemula 
in Due of the Kaiilieri cave inseriptioiis.^ It is perhaps mentioned 
emly in the sixth C(‘ntiiry o^:)) by tlie Greek merchant and 
monk Kosmas lpdikopl(‘Ustes as Sil*or, a l(‘a<Uiig place of trade 
between Kalyaw and tl^^‘ Malab;ir jiorts/' and, jierluips, about a 
limidn d years later (042) as Chiiiiolf bv tlie Chinese pilgrim Hiw'en 
1'l[sang.‘ ' • • • . 


‘ The luvnu' < 'hninp.ivati ih ilrri\«Ml tilhtr fn»!M llic r/fftihfut tn*i\ the rhaw^ta fishing 
in t, <•! In»m a kiiij; jiaiiHMl (‘hamjM. Tlii' lirN atik^lu tr.i is Kinlto come from 
the Vile ol li.vli.iin, K i i.-Hlnia s lin*tln’r Ihi Cunl^.r.s Clisml. 4. Thri primeval 
rO v !•< s;n«l t«> have IukI l,t;00.(M*0 iuiiiilm;;'., .SdO iiiirl .‘{(JO poiul.s. It is said to 

into vai.'lv, //r/Z tlint* i»P v lijcJi Dtnl, DiildiavAda, 

aiul Viliad artiTvaoU •! iN-ii Clu-ni I )a ( 'uiilia '« ('liaul, lOh’^lOt). 

" 'I’Im Ml M:\ (! i)» )i iijij.-s, ‘'riic liidi.ni eiiijionuniofSyiiuilla 

iH pl.u rd li\ Magiiie li» tin* not ciily oi (',ipr ( ^mimh in luit r\on of Llic river Indus, 
tlioii^n^ it I.- slatnl to lu‘ to iFit Mi'iitl. of tho n\4 v tliouc v ho liave wailed to it ana 
fnun i(« .iinl who liu\c lor Won faiuiliar vmUi those jiarts, .'uid l»y those also who 
)i:i\r eoiiK- to iih from there and who say lliat the jilaee is loe.illy called Timula. ' 
I’joii- tih »■ pfoph- we liavo learned other tiling's almiU India e.-^i-eialTy about its 
I>io\ (.ees a.‘^ vi'll as .'f tin- inland fia'ls of that eountry as far* as the (joldcn 
t 'I m’i .' n-nesi*, iJortms l*t.olein\, p]i. ui, HIS, 'I'ln- tioissilnlity ol t'lieinnl being J'*liny^S 
(' II 77' reriniiil.u tin ;:reate'4i eniponnin in Ind’.i ball vay in tv 4*011 Trojiiiia or Cochin 
and It.od.i! aoad ui Siinlb tsv’i' MiCiindK'S MeL'astbeiies, ll‘2), has been suggested ill 
tin- ll'^tiiiy ( 'li.ij.14'1 . AImi that il may be Autoiiuila ‘a noble emponuui on the coast 
bobiiigiiig 141 till' Ibirala’.’ ( I >itio J-Ki)* , 

•' r.4ii;ibii> < iayi Iteer, XIV- I7-, I7;i. ^ ^leCrmdle's lVrii)lii*s, 120. 

^ I’.oml'aN (..i/i iteer. .\ I V. ISO. 'I'Iji- t Ireelv .syiniilla and the Kanberi Cho.imil were 
till l iifly lib-ntitb'di v itli 1 'hold. lJul Iho d1sc4^^ ery ol tlie villagi* Cheinbiir, soinetimes 
pi mhouhoi dClvimwl, iR'JVoniliay i.siaii<lin Hoinbay harbtiip- lias made it doubtful whether 
tii4 old traiic leidio v.is there fir at t 'lien* The f4)llov'ing reasons seem to favour 
till \ u V tliai ( beul, not Clieiiibiir. was the (J reek Symulla. Pirst, it is unlikely 
lli.d pl;ii i-s. -<.,, 11 . jiiirl so ei''n]>lotely on the same line of tralTie as Kalydn 
K.illinia ol tb" I’onpbi-d aiitl Cln*inl'iii , sbtnibl ba\»’ lloiirishoil at the same time* 
Sii'i'.iiiil. t be l'\pT4■>^u'll in tbe rentilus “ bebiiv Kallieiia other hical niartS ar6 

S, mnll.r p44uils to some jfllaoe dnviitbe coast nither than. to a town on the same 
b iib 'Ui’ a*. KalliiMia, v lie h aeeor.liiig to the authors order, north to south, should 
Jia\i' b. 11 named b.-fou* it. Third, rtolemy's point or headland of Symulla haa 
imimanin.; il tbo town va.- Clienibur in Trombay^ 1 Jut it tils well with CheuI aS 
tbo Ji<-aillani^ woiibl then lu tbi- .smitfi sboro of Ikmibay harbour, one of the chief 
I apes in tins part of the e.»ast, the soiitli head of the gulf or bay whose north head 
IS at l^iissein. The iileiitdu atioii of simulla point vith the south shore of Bombay 
harbour i.. borne oiit»,by Fryer tHsol (Nev 'Aecoiint, (»‘2) who talks of Bombay 
'.»«-4i!g Clunl and imtiees the gull t*i ’..ilb>v in the shore stretching from Bassein to 
Cio id point. The idd (iri4(») V‘rtugiiese name, Cheul Islarnl, for the Isle of Kh/mderi, 
iifl '. 111 * soiitli ji4iint 4if lk»inbay harbiiur, further supports this view. See Dom JoAo da 
I'adro l’nnieiri> Ibitein^ ila t\istii da India, rilJ. * 

' T« ii -jra)ihia Clinstiana in Migne’s llihliotheea Cleri Universfc,*!. 446, 460. 

■r-.e Keiie Ki. The following is Hiweii Thsang’a account of Tchimolo. 

lebimole is also called Alolokintho. It is in SoiitluTu India anl has a circuit of 830 
tiilKK) h»), (Tieut riches come from the sea. The people are black and 
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Cheul next appears, under the nanujs Saimiir and Jaiinur in the 
writings of the Arifb travellers of tlu^ tenth; elevc^ntli, and twelfth 
centuries.^ It is described (Olo) as in the province ofiJjj'ir, the most 
southern coast town .in the dominions of the liallnu'a liinpi'rors, 
probably the Rdthods of Malkhet near Haidaiabad.- In the 
beginning of the tenth century (91o), vyhen Visited l»y Masmli the 
Arab traveller, Saiinur was umhn* tlie government of a local prince 
called Djandja, that is »rhan jhii the fifth of the nortluo'ii branch of 
the Silahfiras w’ho ruled tfni Konteaii from about A.n. S2() to 1 200.'* 
Besides Hindus the town had a Miisahmin pi/jmlatidn of about 
10,000, some of th(?ih country-born, others immigrants! fri^mi Sii*af, 
Oman, BfusiAh, an<l Bagdad wlip h,*ld married a:id settled in 01u‘ul. 
They wctc very prosperous, some of tlnou distinguislnMl ji.er- 
chants, w-'oll eared for by tin* Em]»( ror wdu) let them I mild mns(|u<‘sr 
and had chosen one of thcirmunihcr to si^ittlc their disputes.^ Tlu^ 
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savage. To tiie cast (.south in .lulicn’srff iwcii Thsaiig, 1. JOSi of the town arc Inirial 
mounds Imilt hy As<»ka and hi.s *'()unm’r l)roclH:r. 'rhc.,kin^^.luin is li(»vilfu*«l on tJii» 
south by the sea. To tlic oast is ihc nioiintain of Moloyo aiul to tho cast of that is 
the mountain of I*on-t)i.'i lo-kia. I'Voni this lisca a river whicli oncirch's tln‘ Ijill nml 
falls into the srmthcru .sea. To the norlh-e.i'^t of that hill on the sca-.shore is a rity 
from which they sail to tlio south sea and Ceylon. Ceylon is TiOO miles (:i()00 to 
the cast. ’ 

Several points in this aeconnt, tluuigli tlicy arc very vague, snj)port th(» view, 
which the close rcseinljance of mime suggests, that Cliiinojo is ( 'heinn la or ( 'heal. 
The other name Molokintlio, or Mal.ikuta, may also be Mahikinla the in)] of,l>ii hi, 
about twenty miles .south of (Jheul fainon.s for its Punhlliist euve.s. 'I’hese, identiliea- 
iions are ^ery doubtful. AetMJrding to lieii:'>-al Cunningham (Ancient <ieogra[>JiVi 
649-5.T2), lliweii Thsang’.s niul.e. Tiring-s M.ihikuta to the south-east of the continent. 
He identifies Molokiueha or Malakuta vvith Madura and Chiniolo or Jlii-mii-ra with 
• Ptolemy’s Limuvike or Ihiniurike that is the Tamil eoiintry, banit Martin (.luben’s 
Hiweii I’hsjfbg, W14. .states tliat Iliwen Thsang knew- of Malakuta and ('hmiolohy 
hearsay only. We ideiililies Malakuta witli the Malabar ci-nst and ('Ininolo with 
Kuimlri that is Cape ('oiiioriii. 

^ Masiidi (yir»), Mulialhil (941), A1 Istakliri (OoO), Ibii Ilaukal (07f>), A1 Uiruni 
(1030), and A1 Iilri.si (1180) call it Saimiir. Elliot and Dow son, I. lM, 27, 80, 84, 
06, 85. Like the (Jrcck name the Arab uamc coine.s almost as eloijc to Chcmlnir as it 
comes to (’hcul. At the same time it seeiir’ probable that (’henl not (’hembiir 
was the AraR SAimiir. Th.ina was at this time <uie of the chief tow^ii.s if not tho 
chief town in the KonUan (Masiidi Prairies d’Or, 1. 88 1 ; A1 liinini Elliot, L lid ; 
Jaubert’s A1 Idrisi, 172), ami it .seein.s unlikely that t'heiiibur in 'rrtunhay and Thaiia 
were places of importance at the same time, besides JUasinli speaks of .Saimiir a.s 
• province asw^ell a.s a tow'ii (Prairies d’Or, I. 381), and Al Biruni, the best autliority, 
auer naming the ])orts in onler souuhwards to Thiliia goes on, * There you enter 
the country of Laraii wliere is Jaimour, Malia, and Kanji,’ (Elliot, 1. O J). Tlii.s 
phrase could hardly have been used of a town on the same side of the same harbour 
aa TkAna. 

2 Masudi writes it Manldr. He correctly describes it as far inland though his 
diatance (640 miles) is too great. Prairies d’Or, i. 178. 

* See Thdna Statistical Aceouiit, iioinbay Oaxettcer, XUI. 422, note 1, 424, 435, and 
note 1. 

* Prairies d’Or, I. .8ST, IT. 86, Elliot and Dewson, I. 24. ALismli has a curious 
passage about the sell-^acnliee which he saya W'as then common among" the pcoplo 
of the Konkan. W^lieri a inanwished to burn himself he had lirat to get the king’s 
leave. When leave vras grUffWiC while, the ]>yre was prej>aring, the vul iin pa.sseil 
through the streets with the .sound of timbrels and cynibal.M, clad in silk, and attended 
by fn|ndB. His head w'as crowned with fulsi or sw'<;et ba^il and shav d, ami on it 
were placed burnt pieces of siiljihur and gum saiidarach. A.^ he went he clicwcd 
betelnut and bctel-lcaves. When ho had made the c.reiiit of the town he came hack 
to tho fire and threw himself into it. In one ease of n hicli M.-isiidi was an eye-witness 
a young man, after making tho round of the town, on coming to tlio lire stood 
before it without a sigu of fear or uneasiness. He ilitii seized a knife and ripped open 
bifl ^lly, put his loft nand into the wound, grasped his liver, drew it out, cut it witli 
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of the pcbple was said to l )0 Ldri that is GujarAti.^ 

Soiiir y<‘ars latrr (1)42), though this is loss trustworthy, the people 
iiry drscrihod as very beautiful, bom of Indian and Turkish andindian 
and ('hin(*s(; j»an‘nts, oatin;; neitluir flwsh, lish, nor eggs. Besides 
the Hindus tin TO wore Mnsalmarfs, Cliristlans, Jews, ani^ Parsis or 
firo-\v(ii slii|)])i‘rs. On a hi^di place was a temple with very holy 
knages adni'urd with tunjuuises and ml lies, and the strangers had 
mo.vnK s, cliui‘ch(‘s, synagogues,^ and lire temples. The Turks 
brought; m(;rcliajidis(' : ant) et^rtarn kinds of aloes and wood, though 
not gro'wn i|i( re, wen^ called Saimuri from its fame as a market.® 
A lew y« ai-s later (f)70) Sainnir is described as a great strong 
city with abiindanco'of mangoes, coeoanuts, onions, and rice, hut 
no ' daie.s. ^ At th<i end of the l•l(‘veIlth century (1094), in a 
copperplate grant of the fourte(‘nih Silahaj-a king Anantdev, under 
the b)i-ni OheiMoli, it Is mentione<l as a port like Shiirparak 
(So]);ira) and Hhnslhanak (Tliana).l In tlii^ iw<-lfth century it 
was a larg(‘ well built town , w'ith' cogoannt trees and henna in 
abun<lnnc»‘\*ind t)n Ihe'hilK many aromatic j)lants.'‘ 

In ihetliirteeiitli Century, aceoi’t ling to a local .st()i‘y,Ch(;u! was under 
a chh'f of th(‘ Devgiri family of Yadavs, who attacked and defeated 
the nder ol M;ihim or r>(iiniia\ Karly iiitlu foorb entliccntury(KH2) 
it is nn ntioned as one ,»!’ 1 be centres of Vad.av power in the Konkan, 
^\]!i(•ll w< re brought t«) .subjeeijoji by Malik Kilfur, the general of 
Al;i-ud-djn Kliilji (121*7 Idl-O.' 1'lie dlisi'oA ery of a. stoiu* with a 
K:iiianse iiiserij lion n ‘i.r ilu Ivaim^sln ar K'lnple suggests that the 
earlv' Mnsalnuins did hoi maintahi ihrh hold on Clieul, and that, 
with 1‘lie Soiillui'n Konkan, Cluml ))riss(‘d for a time und(‘r the Goa 
\icero^ of till' Vijayanagar (»r Anegundi kings ( I odd-* 587). If the 
'\'i|a_>anagar kiiigsheld Chen! llieir power did not last long. In 1357 
it i" menlioih'd a> the ebiel (own ot om* ol the IkilimaTu jirovinces 
(1;M7 IMK)*":!!! IdT-S as a town in wliicli Aluliammad, the nephew 


tin Knili’, it to our i.f liis l.iotlitTH, aiut Jo.ijK'd into Uk- iirej. It was ii.siial 

\^lM•Ma UiiiL' <ln«l or \NiiK lor a iiimihor of jhtsohh who woir known a.s ‘ Friends 

ol till- Kiml" to hum iin-iiwsrUrs alivo. It in.ule oni: BliiKMor to hoar till* tstorica that 
loKl ..| tl)v toriuies and puiiisl.nu .its \\ hu ll the Jndijuis had iiiiagined They 

nndir%\ent tliesr tortni.*.s hiyauM* for l Aery pain here they looked for a pleasure 
l..‘M alt. l*. Mi.-ndi I'r.m u-s d’Or, 1 1 . So, S7. in eonnectiiui witli tliis passaffi* of Masudi 
e. IS ol not. n.al in Home battle stones, proliably of about the Hamo date, or a 

bllu .aii-r, near .sliMhrtpui iii Ihana men are ’^.howu leapiij^ into a blazirm fire ' 
Mjuj.ir.ili may have ll.e.. been the lan^uao,. of trade in rh.Md as it ii«W is in 
l|omb.v. befireiiee.s to l.;,r .ir hat an* jiiven in Bombay (hizetteer, XI[. f>7 note 1 
lb-’ nann* Mine e.s in'tlu diviMon nt X'lnis, X’anjari.s and otlier castes, and 

perhaps in tlu l.ual Maraiha plira.se« N ar-l.it for inland Konkan, and Khdl-lkt for 

coast honk an. • 

- K:iv.vim(l'.>(i:!)frnm 11.11 Muli:>lliiI.(Hn) Elliots niatory, I. 07 ; Yule’s Cathav 

I .■■Kill. ( Imios.- .•U-i.u-iit 111 tlu-i>..iml;i.tioni*u«tiiiii‘u,ssitile. A note of some 
of th. ri't.ioiioi'S to Ihuifc- s.-tiKoiiwith on tlie west coast of India is riven in the 
.tu'iltflii'' ^ ">“f“scd and the rcferrace to Cheul ia 

» 11m ir.miknl (fl4.‘l.!)7fi) Elii.-t, f. .SS. s Indian Antiouarv IX 38 

^ A1 IdriM (l ir,:l) in iniiot I. s:.. Idnsi is conVnsed pla'chg SaLnr ‘fiye day. 

tr .,10 'iinjari iin.l onlv two from lirisieh and in a differi'nt ' clim.ite^from Thtoa. ^ 

l .loot and I low will, J. 8.>^h7. . “ Trans. Boni. <ieog. Soc. VI, 132. 

• l.rij'na r.-ri.hta, I, .li'.) ; Nairae s Konkan. 34* , * 

- 8ev.tts Kciishtu, I. 1(1, 13 } Briggs, II. 295 ; Jervis’ Konkan, 62, 63. 
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of Ala-ud-din Bahmani I. (1347-1358), a mogt just and kindly rillcr, 
est^lished rich schools for orphans^; in 1380Fcrishta notices it ^as ii 
great town apparently the chief port of the BahiManis-; and, at the 
close of the century ^[1 398), rfis one of the chief ports of the Koiikan, 
from which the Bahmani king Fiiliz (1397-1422) sent ships to bring 
the manufactures an<l curious wai’es of all pjyts of the world, 
and talented ni(‘n the choicc^st of all products.^ Tlio Russian 
traveller Athanasius N ikitiii (1470) calls it Chivil. II ti does not seem 
to have been struck with flie l ichA or tnvlo of* the phicti. Excej^t a 
few of the upper classes who wore silk, the. jKiOpfJi went naked^witli 
uncovered heads aii<l bare breasts. Tlu‘y were bJacK {fnd in any 
followed to stare at tlie white man.* .About" twtaity years after 
Nikitin’s visit (1490)> (,'h(jul ])ass<Ml froyi the Balnnani t(T *the 
Ahniadnagar dynasty (1490-1595), and, as their elntd' ])ort, was 
well cared for. Slnnxly attiT the beginning .of the sixti‘eiit)i 
century Varthema HoOU-loO^) describe?? Oevul aft on a beautilul 
river about two miles froin tl^e sea. w'ell w^alled witli a warlike 
population whosii nrms werii swords, ImekhTs, l>ow's, ?ij)(‘ars, and 
artillery. TJie country b(‘tweeii Cevul and Curnbeia w^as 

called Gujari'iti. The king was a pagan who adininistercMl justicA? 
well but had not imyiy fighting men. The country was rich in 
horses, oxen, ami cows and in eviTvtliing e^xcept gra])es, nuts, and 
chestnuts, ’riiere w'ere many Moorish merchants, and tljere w^as a 
large export of grain, barley, vegetables, and cotton stuffs. TliT? air 
was more warm tban cold ami tin; p(H)[)le w"(‘re of a dark tawjiy 
colour. Except flic Moorisli imn'chaiiLs, Hiey wore •a shirty and 
some went nak(Ml with a cloth roumi the* middle but iiothiwg on 
their frotftir I'^^ad, Their creed w'as the same as the creed of the 
king of Kalilfat.'* • 

About this time (1505) the Portuguese first appeared at Choul.** 
Knowing that the Sultans of Egypt and Gujarat had bound tlu‘m- 
selvcs to drive them out of the Indian seas, the Portuguese at first 
treated all ilusalmans as (*nomies. A^'oimg Poi*tuguese commander, 
Dom Lourenco de A]inei<la the son of the Viceroy, cruizing in 
search of the enemy’s fleet, anehort‘d olf Olieul with a scpiadron of um 
ships, find attacking all Musalman vessels caused great destruction.^ 
This display of stnuigtli indncc<l the Ahmadnagar king to come to 
terms with the Porfuguese ami agree to pay tliem a yearly ^um of 
£600 (2000 gold parddos) for thf protection of Chcul ships.=* 

Towards the close of 1508 an Egyptian /leet of twelve sail. 


Chapter XIT. < 
Flapes oTlnterefl^; 

ChE17L. 

History, ^ * 


^ Da Cunha*^ Chaul, 15. ® Scott’s Dcccan, I. 5^, 73. 

^ Briggs' Ferishta, II. WJ8. Tljc only notice of Chcul traced in the 14th coiitury 
travellors is in Maude viJl (1.322- 1350) who spaiiks of the island or*proviii<:f of Cliava 
or Cava, and gives the same details about idolatrous natives and big rats as Friar 
Oderic (1321) gives of Thdna. Hakluyt’s Voyages, II. 143. Yule (Cathay 27 - 2S) shows 
reaaonB for believing that Mandevill was not a real traveller. . • 

* Major's India in the XVth Century ; Nikitin, 8, 9. 

* Baker’s Varthema, 114. This Hindu governor of Chcul may ha^'c been either 
an officer appointed from Ahipadnagar or a local tributary chief. The father of 
Ahmad Khan, the ftjunder of the Ahmadnagar dyna.sty, was a Brdhman, and Ahmad 
employed Brahmans in the highest posts (Klijhinstnue's History, 669). On the other 
hand, at this time (Bom. Gaz. Xlll. 441, 450} the ruler of Thdna seems tojiave been a 
tribntary, not an officer of the Gujattlt king. ° Persian Ferishta, II. 706. 

' Da Ciinha'B Chaul, 23. ^ Da Cunha’s Chaul, 23 - SO. 
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Okiq^tar ZIV comiuandod by A'lmr Husain a Peisian noble and 11^ 

Trntar n nt' Maiuclukcs On bouid armtd at Diu They weio joined by Mufflj? 
iW**** ™ ■ Eigi tla Oujatat {.'ovtmoi ot Dm "Rith a fleet of foity atnall T&iStS$i * 

raiVL, togithei sailed south in seaith, oi th( Portuguese^ PoBt 

Uittory. Louieiico ^\as waiting foi nmioi aments m Cheul harbour wjMdl 
a squadion oi cyht slnps Most ol ins men were ashort when naWB 
aunt tint 'a ^>;iiat unhicndlj hat was coming fiom the noxtll* 
Btfori till iiiLinj^s licet tnteied the haiboui Lounneo brotigfat 
his ships to a stiong position lui "tience and though Huaaiil 
pits'std tliLiil wrifii his whole stien th tht attach tailid During 
till high* t^( Egjptian fleet rt tiled anoss jLhe rivci behind 
shiltn oi the shallo\^s and waited ^oi Malik Eiaz and the Guiarit 
sqiralion Atdajlneak Lourenco rinewid the tight beaimg down 
on thi e iicin^ with such skill and \ igour that he captured two galleys 
and all hut hoaj dal Husains «^hip 'i Ins the st length of the tide 
and till courau,e ot tin Maiiulukis pre\ented and shoitly after, 
pist lutoie e\enin T Malik Lii^ appe nid with his fleet oi torty sail. 

A skiltul niOMinent hj semie oi tin TV)i?uguese -^hips pie vented the 
union ol till llg}])tiiii and («u|Uit squadion As he was badly 
wounded and as thi eminv wiie sfion^ enough to block the 
whole Ji\(r mouth his Cijitams advisid Louiinco to make his 
wav to tlu o])eii sui uiidi r co^el ol niglit But he lefused to 
slink nwa^> in i oidi ud tin m to hi le idy lu 1 nioining to force 
tin • niin> s Inn Vt diylit ik suing tin Poitugucsc ready to 
stall M llik liia/ thougli his M.ssr 1 wiu small eame out against 
tliiJii^anl jrf spite 1 i^eaw loss Mock i d the p iss igi Most of the 
J*ortnfais( ioie d tlieii \ i\ thiough Imt tlu Adiuiials ship, still 
loininanUil ly tlie wounded I emnneo ran toul e^ some hshing 
st Ivi » and w lit on the loel Lonieneo though aj{hin wounded, 

< Iniii d on Ills nil 11 ami tlu eii w ki pt tin Gu]ai -it ships at bay till 
liouunro waskillid hy a hullitiiithi Im ist Plie ship was then 
tal I n and sunk Shoitl) attu this then Mctoiy ener tlio Egj^ian 
tint at Dm tl ihiuaiv 1 )0{))* niou tliau made up to the Portuguese 
ioi thill iiMise it Chilli Ihiii position as Loids oi the Sea 
w IS I st il Iislh d Malik Lia/ courted tni ii allianci and the Viceroy, 
ein his w ly semth stopptd at Cluiil (Apiil 1500) anel on the basis 
ol thi 1 null in^aginunt elite >.,dmto a iorinal ti eaty with Burhltai 
(1 )0s I ) ) 1) till Alima Inagu king jmimising to pioteethia port and 
tia liii^ N smIs on e mditioii that thi JV)rtugues(' weic acknowledged 
rulirsid the sea luiil leeeiNeJ a >eaily payment of £600 (20M 
gol i jmrda )^) ^ 


With flit 111 Ip ot tlu ^ uetuns ihiii parlnorb m loss, the _ 

iiinhii tic 111 till Halnntiui hills ti \h \aii Ina aud, tikmg it across the deeei^ 1 
thoir shins at Sue/ Ktii s \ < vaj^ts ^ I 111 ^ 

^ M iiik 1 la/ t^entv ot the pr soners treated them with hitidmmrj wl 

wiito tu condole iiith the Xivcr j ou the di ath of his son The loss WM 
to thi PiituguiLC in kilUd^anl Tvuuudid 264 on their side, and 600 of 
Acioiding to luishta 400 lurks went to heaven an 1 4000 Portuguese wMlelilRT 
Da Cun base haul 2<> • 

ihe Portuguese ueie much helped by tlie conduct of Mrlik Bias whi 
with gold rtason, fcarmg the Egyptians little less than he leaved the 
ga\e them w anty assistance and entered into a treaty with the Portugueae, 

* DaCunhasChaul, 32 
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‘ ]7;l^e)* the Portuffuese, who, though most destructive to the ports ^ Chapter XX 

« thhl refoused to acfnowledge them as lords of the sea, were very pjacM oflntei 
to protect Cheul, the tradi the port rapidJy^inereased* . 

• J^Sk 1 Sl4i, whenBarlfosa visite<l Cheul, the governor, aMoorish geiitle- 
IMCL with the title of Xech oi Shaikh, was a vassal of the king of 
Decani, diat is the Ahmadnagar king* and collected his revenues 
and accounted to him for them He kept the country in* good order, 
was a great friend of the Portuguese, and treated strangers with 
kindness. There was alw’flys a l\)f*tugu(‘'^ factf)i‘ in Cheijl aj)p()inted 
W the captain of Goa whose chief duties were to send supplies to 
wa and to the Portuguese fleet Cheul was not a largh town* Its 
houses were well built, hut all were ihat^liecl. In tlu‘ rainy 
season there were few inhabitants, hut, by l^eceiiilM'r, munhevs lieftan 
to pour^in, bringing their goods in grcsit caiaians of oven, one man* 
for about thirty oi foitj'^ beJists, with packs liks* donkeys* packs 
and on the top long sacks iJaced cros'^iX i^e They stopped about 


being exported and dates and horses impoitecH There was also a • 
great coasting traflio.with Malahtir ami Goa to the soutli and with 
CKijardt to the north Some* of tin' ships helongetl to Gnjarcat, hut 
the bulk of the tnadc seems to have been in tin' lianas of tlu' 
Malabdr vessels lJuiiiig the busy months, December, Janltaiy, 
February and March, many ships came from JVlalahili* laflen with 
cocoanuts, heh lunts, spices, drugs pal m-suga», an<l €*ni('r5 They also 
brought from the fac'torn s of flicking of Portugal much copper, ^luiek- 
8ilver,*anfl M^inilion, all of which wore largely used both inhmd 
and in Gujai%.t Fioin (xujarat ther« came copper (juicksilv er and 
vermilion by vay of Mekka and Diu, cotton stuffs, and many othf*r 
goods. From Cheul the Malabiirhoats took wheat, vegetables, millet, 
rico, sesame, much oil of sesame, pieces of fine muslin lor v\ omen’s , 
head-dresses, and many cotton stuffsVaUed hirnnta Malaliai* boats 
that went on to Gujarat took with them froiii^lieul chiefly muslins 
and cotton cloths , and Gujarat boats, on tlicir letuni voyage, took 

S r, quicksilver, veniiilion, muslin, and cotton sfuHs, much of the 
ns ami cotton stuti*' going by Diu to Arabia and Persia ^ In his 
account of the 0 XT\>rts from Cheul, Barbosa <loes not’ distinguish 
between local products and articles brought from the Deccan. It 
iOeems probable that the vegetables, rice, some of the si'saim*, and some 
of the cotton clotM w^ere local, and that the wheat, millet, a sliait' of 
the cotton cloth, and the bulk of the muslins cam^ fi om tht* Dec( an * 

In 1616 Burhan 1(1508 -•1533), the Almiadnagar king, aljow'-ed the 
' ^ ■ ■■■ - ■ ■ — - — — — — ■ ■ - - - 

^Za 1614 Cheul was the only ^rrat trade centre bct^co i 8111 it and Goa. 
4 Mnatlloiigh a pleasant well built town had little trade, and w.is troubled bypii.itcb ; 
Mid and the other BijJlpui ports weic denressed b^ the Portu^ icbi,. Stanley’s 

iMteM. 68 . - Stanley’s Barbosa, lU, ‘28, 31 , 42 

Barbosa, GO, 69-?l. The author of the Mohit (1540), ci Arab Voyages, 
Shiul as a*p^ of the Deccan, exporting ir uslins fioni Kaiidhai, Daulatabad, 
ljBwh4li.par. Jour. Beng. As. Soc. V- 2 , 461 

jBilirhtiini notices t^jat the pcopla wore the ootton cloths for a few dd^s and then 
Itlndn very white, gummed them, and exported them. Thus it came, he 
m were found tom. Stanley’s Barboi>a, 70. 
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Poriu^nrsc; to Imilfl n factory at Clionl an^l to have freer access 
than iHjfon* to tin* harhonr. In Ch(‘ul' was burnt by the 

J5iJ{']mr llrrt.^iTnl in spib* of a <l«‘feat off the mouth of 

th(‘ ri\c r, tlh* Ahnia<lna<j::ar kinjjjs ivniaiju;*! frit*' idly to them allowing 
thciii, or accni din;^- to ariotlicr acc'omit pr(‘ssinif th(‘Ui, to build a fort 
at Ij<i\vrr (’liriil, oru* (d* hi.v chic'f (ilijects being to secure a supply 
of • In spite of tlie ireacli(‘rv of Shaikh Muhaniniad, the 

Miisa!m;in governor of Clu'ul and the ojiposition of Malik Eiaz of 
Din, win* Ia\' olf the ri\er JV>r tludi' •wfs ksSind Ijai’assisl the builders, 
I In fort tinish«Ml iiwir»24.- In lo2.s tin* (In jurat (ieot, aided 
li\ s<‘»iMe V'uj\\isli .shi|)s, ai tack<‘<l C'henl, but scattered by a joint 
1‘ortngnese ainl Ahinfnlnagar sijuadro.i. Next year ( 1 520) hostilities 
wepo renewed and ('lienl was ]»lnnd(‘red by a ]>art.y of (lujarat 
'troops.- 'I'liis campaign closed nni‘ortnnateJ\ bn* the Poriuguosc. 
iJnrIi.'in Niz;lm (,»!' y\bni;ninagar \\ as’ debated by lialnidnr Shah 
( 1 o2i»- 1 .^db) ibe \ injarat king. lie wa.>Jbrced to acknowledge (lujarat 
su]iri'maey, and by blu* gili. (»f a, searU t umbrella of rciyalty became 
lialnidnr’s • cl'ise nlly.‘^ Ibidcr ( lujarat inliu'-nce tlie Alimadnagar 
Uiiej to have ]>iekid a ‘juarn-l with tin* l*ortngnese ami 4lone 

tli'-m mneb liaii'j.’ <>ii iJ.'diadni’s diatli in lodkd {.Ik* fj’i(‘ndship 
b<i\vrrh Alimadnagar and th** Portugia so w a,^ i'(‘nowe<I, and in 1538 
< 'Ih'u! n a ' a great find iilusi ritnis eiiy. tb* omponniii of tlui largest 
pfo I <»! llioea'l’’ In pi inL-iii-'l’.ed tlieinseivos by 

ll.eir'/.< ;i! m Mipplvdi; tmab tor ile- p«ln f ^1’ Din tlieii bard ])ressed 
l>\ a L'ldai (Jnjaiat arm\ 1’iil ! ‘>57 j'lftee continued unbroken. 


' r.ioi t:i K\..r. VI, lai. ' -■ hm (’.uiha’sri»aui,:v>, 37 . 

• l ' Mn.ii I 2::7 » SooU h DiTiaui, I. 37<f/ * 

hi I. ’•an tlu' C|ir I (i^>iicsf siilli I ( il .n lit ']>iUfo ;it Oh'uI. !»iiiXL;s' HI. 5?^1. 

I f(im ill! Ill tli< (.i.vtio riiniri!'! Itolnin, r»{i, 'I’lir Idliiw ’ii;{ :i sniniii.'ii'y of Do 
< 1 *^ 1 1 1 » 1.1 o( t 111 I ln'iil i.M'i*. h inci iii:ii(f lutlili' hy tt(' tiei'ils of Dom 

I .‘III ' ( w ’ll, aii.l I n {•( o , idfii \\ itli {timi. (oi:i liMfiiu*.'- 1 1 oiii I i.iiu l,i li,i jpui : anil Iifty-Koven 
lii'Si l.na \V ;l I' ill t In Miiiiiinl t iir 1 1\ *i In .i ^n.ii !in»'s luMuhl’ul lull which. 


l■■lll tuitMl. , .lOjM'.Hs hi Ih- .III isI:mii1, C’o liirnoith ililir inll .iii*i,wr> sajnl h,uik8 one 
■l ivliii |j nni.' 'ii.iiLiJit I*' tin l;.u am! thi- nlhi r hiim'Ls tin- n\i r, 'I’n the .*ii>ulh of the 
•* t«ai;^in. oi .-..iiiil, u !iii !i i.s till’ j'casofi wliy the lock has bncii Ihoiicht 


I 
! 

1" 1“ ■‘11 1 id I' I ■III til*- |»!-i‘i ulii'ri' tlii-i tojiy'iii fiiils ri.'^es ji hill 

'* * " '* ’••Ii l.il’s alu n|ill> .niii throws out :i narrow point, in whicli, atthcl'oot 

' a t»ei. Is. iw I’ll of water, liisnle (d the lull, tlu l.iiul aloim the river is 

liiw inilil il iiu els a \i !\ |. ut; ptiiut hehimi w liieh the river ilisji]>]H‘arH. The other or 
iiori'i I 1 . ,,i 111 , nv..,- ,Mii‘ heaelitul slioie K.umhw tlie lull, spit of sjiml runs into 

' " ' ••'hoiT'- streteli III iliileieni iliieclioiis. Tlie sea or outer 

Miiy to 11 k .rth we.vt. h:-( Hi .{ ^oi s iMsiile the river take.s a turn W/the 

I'.ia iJie I’ortiijui^ i-.iiH-s si.-Muis on il„. h,,ii of ^,.iii(l^ A little to the east 
.e (I..:,- Imjii, toKmi ..,,.1 the river lonns a Loe.U. hay on llie north of which is 
tlieeuv id (111 III. 1 1.1 lui Id theiivei lias one samlh.uiK. Allow tide there are 
.p.ii'di’ j pit.d- eu li. .kiul i.it III 'll tidi ) tlie ih iilli is \1\ lalluun.s. 'J’he channel is wide. 
It Hills hiup t.i Hurt li-w e>*i and uii hnUi side, arc j'l'Cat baulcH where the 

M'.'i con! .iiiiall; bre.vks. 1 I;cm ^■ar:^ib.■llllvs inti north-cast :iild .south -east to north 
. 111.1 .s".;ih. I lie I.u^^i !■ o'le IS 111 the eiiaimel 'riie other wJiieh 'comes from the side 
oi the I'l.l .ind eiitcr« b^ t!ie i-vi i js siiutll, Ahout a i^iiiisliut from tlie point of sand 
at tlu }*Mit (d tlu .hill, where tin iionsiurn in d i He rent dinvd ions, hanks sti'etch in 
two loiii^r arms One rmi.' .sti,n.:iii to ilu iHuiit of the hill which is over the bflir and 

lie otliei atonal lie ro.ist. 

j besn wed, in bi.'l.S (Scptember-Novciidicr) by .* strong fleet of Turks, 

. 111.1 I 1 1. 1-1.1 tM .ail li - No\ ember) b\ a ^ircaf (iiijnrat arm}'. The defence in both cases 
w 1 *. ii.inlmtid wiili the iiiiist ilibt iiiiini^lied bra\cry and resource. 8ce Kerr's 
.)v.iL;es fj *2o*v, 4(H). 'ihe ladic-s of (.'licul ofVered to send thejir earrings, necklaces, 
M in il H. ,ni,i ot.icr pv.ilry There arc |ewcls in ('heiil, wrote one lady, enough to 
< ai y v‘U tlu w lU loi ti a Mais. I »a VuuhaV Chaul, 43-44. 
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Then the Portuguese, on tlie acec'ssion of Flusain Nizaiii Shall 
(1553-1565) of Ahhiadnagar, sent to proposij the cession of Km le 
the isolated high ridge*, that lies across the mouth of ^he iivt‘i‘. To 
this Husain would- isot agr(‘e, and, to [)rcv(*iit any attrni])t ol the 
Portuguese to seize the liill, he Sent some (»f his liest ollicevs with 
orders to huihl a strong fort nt KorJe.^ The Portugiu‘si‘. did their 
best to prevent this. Tlie Cioa flei»t caiiie to their ))el]). • And, afte,i‘ 
.some fighting, tlu*. disjuite was settled by an agre«‘ment that the 
point should remain unfoj'tilitMl. * In 1570 ' Ahhiadnagar and Ilijflpur 
combined ngainst the l^)rtnguese, and in J57I flilth lu*hrii:irv), the 
Ahmadnagar king, \yitli an enoi’inoiis foiiM* and v(‘ry nno well 

served artilh'iy, laid siegt‘ to l*wrtugut‘se ( .hi'iil. ' F<a- sui-Ii an attack 
the PortugiK'se wer<’ bndly ]ire[)ar(‘d. Tin* town wa> defendi'^l by a 
single wall, a foi t net inueli larg«‘r than a house, and a handliil of 
inen.^ Acting with Murtazii’s land f<»rc<‘ the l)e(‘t pT tin Zamorin of 
KalikHt hkwkaded the riwv mouth. JUit tlie Kulika-t lle(‘t was 
soon disp(‘rsed, an<l the PortugiU'se ri‘ceiv<‘d sueli strong reini’orce- 
nieuts of men and ranmnnhlimi, that they t.(. bi‘*;dv th(i 

force of the si(‘g(‘, )»y holding .MJirie of the ontly iiig fortilii*d buil lings, 
among which aii* mentio.ied the Kranciscan monastery, tlie 
church of the I)ominieans. and the iMi>.erieordia. Tlie Fianciscan 
m()uast(‘rv was tin* tirst atta< keil ami al’te*!’ st-auding a tivi* thiys’ 
homhardiin‘ut the yarrison was safely w itlidi-au 11 . For a imailli 
the sieg(‘ was('los(‘ly jiressc d,t]se walls we]*e )*reacli(‘d iu many phices, 
and tli(‘ gai'rison l■^‘due^•d (.(» d fend thenisehes in tin* sej^irate, 
houses. Still (he\ wt‘re reiiifoi‘<'ed i:o,;' t iwie to time* {ind kept up 
so li\ely a defeiiee that foj- 1i\ e inont hs lie* sii*ge mnd»' little jiiv 
* At ]a.st, on tliA^.^ttih (;f .luiie, a gene,ra) assault was ordered. Many 
of tlic oiitwWi’ks w'(‘]‘e taken, hnt th*-y wi‘re rec<)\ered an<l. after 
tigh ting till <*v<‘ning, the eu(‘my had to n‘tire w ith the lo.ss of :i000 
men. As noth sides w('re an.xious for ])eace a treaty W'as made and 
tlie Ahmadnagar king withdn'W'.’’ 

After ike, siege (1577) the Portugue -je repiired iheir defenc(‘s 
and raised foj-tilicatioiis along tin* soutIi(‘rii slioi'j*. A I this time 


' One of tlie oHu’ers H'i f 'I hiIjiIm lUiim Khan, a dis1int;uishv<l smIiIot Iroin Asia 
Minor v/lio had fUTveii Kunipi* ;iiid vastlu* maker of the ^reat Ihjaimr ll|-•ln/e 
Briggs’ Koiislitci, in, ‘J‘t')-*J4S. ( 'om|).ire Warinir’s M.'irath.is, 17- 

® ^tthin iirsoiii ihi- feiiariil Ihi d’.s Mir.it-i -Aluiiadi. |•J^i)^h(‘^l, or ^ 

is entered as ojie of the ]*oi Ih of tin; I'liiropfaiis uhieh yielded ivveiiiir to < iiijaraL. 
This revenue was ULot'inlmle ; it was jierltajis soim; eess levied on (Jiijaral sliiji.s 
trading w ith C-licuJ. 

* Accoiiliiig to l*ortu"iiesc writers Miirtjiya had :14,<MK) horse, KM), 000 foot, ,’{i).()00 
pionccru, and 400() artisans s<irn^ of them JCiiropeans, lie liad :;iM) eLepIniiiis and 40 
pieces of artillery ot edoniious size, uhleto tlii^nv st«)ju* halls ol KM), *J()U, ioul .'{(K) pounds 
weight (Kerr, A’ I. 4. ‘10- 4, 'rj). On Llie maidi some ol the-se guns i-onM lie l.iken to 
meees. Their shooting is deserilieil ;is w'onilerliilly aeeurale. [( 'a sar l''ri dej n k ( ir>S:t) 
Hakluyt, II. 345). Tlie I\irtugin;.se had inekiiaines for earh ol ll i Inj; i^nn.-i, tin* 
Cnicl^the Oevourer, the Butcher. Kerr’-s Voy.agvs, VI. 43‘J; J>a Cniili.i s ( 'haul, 49. 

^ Da C'unha's Oliaiil, 4S. ^ 

® According to Kerislita thu-Ahirnuliiagar king had to raisi* the si' g« owing to the 
iroacheryof his olfreers who were Inilied espi^eially hj jiru'^euls of v*ine (Briggs, 111. 
254). Aceording lo Fiiri.i-y-Sou/.a the Moors leareil a woman w'lio wt'iit before the 
Portuguese; in the light, bo bright that she Idiiided tlieiri. Many' wi'iirJ, to see lier 
image in the church hi Choul and w'ere converted and btaid tliere. Da Cuuhu's 
C^ul, 54. • 
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the* prosperity of flic city was at its highest. Of all places pa 
' the coast CluAil had the greatest number of shipfefrom the Red Spft 
and* Ormuz jfs well as coastiftg. traders.^ In 1583 the Dutch 
traveller Jean IT ugues de Liuscliot described ‘jUhaur as a fortified 
city Avitb a gotxl harbour and fantous for trade. It vras well knowja 
to "the. merchants of Cambay, Sind, Bengal, Ormuz, Maskat, and 
tli(! shores of tlic lv(‘d Sea. 'Jlie merchants were rich and powerful 
owning a gi c'/ii number of ships. Rice, j)cas and other pulse, butter, 
(»il, and (‘oeoanuts w(^ye plentiful, •aJso .giiij^er but of a kind little 
*"n»ere^vere a]so some but not many cotton fabrics. 
Many Oii^aiiiis and Cambay Banians luid settWd in Chcul. Thfey 
dealt in j’ice, cotton^and indigo,* c‘spiicially in' precious stones in. 
which they were. \b\\ skilful. Iti arithmetic the Banians surpassed 
all Jmlians and even flu* Port\ignesc-. N(‘ar Cheul was a city 
jnhal>ited from ancient l>y the pi -ople of the country, which 

had a great manufacture of silks. Tin, raw silk was brought from 
(Jhina ami worked into robes. Bi‘ds,i chairs, and cabinets were also 
made; in this city in johnirable stvl(‘ ami a cohering given them 
with la(^ ‘of itW coh»urs. The air was good, tin* climaio cool and 
the most bealtliy in tln‘ whole of India." Alxait loSG.iho Venetian 
travidlei-, ("lesar Kre<h‘nck,’’ uotiee<l t.1u‘ two cities of Chcul, the 
Poiiugiie.sr city at the month of the harbom* xtoy strongly walled, 
ami tlu' Moor eily a mile and a half up the riv,er. Both wore sea 
portvwith gieat t?adr. I’lie imports were, from tlu; Indian coast, 
coeoaniits*.‘ spices, and Irugs; and from INmtugal. Mekka, and China, 
samlajs, raw^ <iml ^nanufacl ured silk. ‘ velvc't, scarh^.t cloth, and 
poi'e*‘lyin, 'I’lie e.\]»orts wen* ti^ other ]>arts of Jmlia, Malacca, Macao 
in Cliina, Oininz, liast Africa, and Portugal, iron, borax, assaff»itida, 
corn, indigo, opium, silk of vH kinds, and an intiniU '(]uantity of 
Cotton go(»d.s, whit.e. painted, and ]n'inted. Of local indu.s tries there 
nas the weaving of great, (juautiiies of silk cloth, and the manufacture 
of jiakry gla.ss lieads which wen* sent in huge numbers to Africa.® 


' riuli in If. *^07. “Navigation, 17, 20-21, 73. 

‘ C'.r.s: I’ll . ill Imli.'i for over tM'eiity yeara. from about 1503 to 1585. 
Jli Ma ( ’.oiiljiiv tuilve > ear.-^ after till* eomjueat of < Jii JiirAt by Akbar (1573) and 

lamv I Civ.jai.a Hakluyt c V^>vageH, II. 344. 

* Kieil\V'i k I ilal:hi> I s Vo_\a^es, 11 341 -3lo) c-Mlargea dii the cocoa palm the most 

iihciiil Iri-i* III till wml.l. Of it-. timbiT they laiilt Jiniises and ships, and of its 
braiu lu-ft beiUte.nl^. it- nuts yudilnl hniii the^'uter rind oakuiTi, from the inner erholl 
.sj). :iud fiiuii the U' inei w me, suL^ai ami oil, its bjirk yiclilcd cord, and its leaves 
Hails ami iimt.'i. 'J'luii- '\a> ;i pvat iiMiiibiT of ooroa-jiaLms lathe country between 
t'heii’i and H-ia, ami Irnyi Kin hiii and Kanaiior there came to CJhcul every year fifteen 
hir^e Hhif'J^ ladi'ii uilli niivd I'lits and sn^;ir. 

Kimt's ^■|»Yill:^■s, yi iri:!, 2iu;, 471 * About tliesaric time '(November 1584) Chilli 
wasvisiteil by Ualpii Kiteli. .Jolm Newbwy, William Leeds tlm jeweller, and Joznea 
Story til.' painter, the tir.sf. Kuv,li-‘''h lueri'luuits who eame to India. Fitch’s acooont is 
luiu’ii the same as Frederick ■^. He Hjieaks of a great trade in all kinds of spices, dmgSi 
silk law mid nianufaetltivd, ?.:inilalH, imu^ , mu(?h Cliiiia Mork, and a groat cf, 
eoioaiiut sugar. (Hakbivt, )1 3sJi. r>esidcsihe Fortugiiese tratlic there wasa lUtM 
MuHaliuaii traile with Mckka Ik in^uiig many European goods and sending away 
uulim*, aiul other artieles (l)itto, 384-398). The trad*: in horses, though not notiiiaj" 
hy these travellers, was still mip(»rtaiit. Do Couto, Xlll. 165. , ' y* ‘ 

Thiie Would soein to have been a strong .lain and Caiiar&t Wdni eleknini^ 
aim>iig tlu- iroreh.'uilH of C'hciil as Fitch desciibes the (leatues as havinga veiy . 
Ht range oriler among them. J'licy woisliijiped tlfe cow ar.d (greatly esteemed 
dung of the cow to ivaint the walls of their houses. They killed uothii^, not so nittck' 
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In 1592 (a. h. 1000)* BurhAn NizAm II! (1590-1594)* of _ Chapter ZTVC.'^! 
AhmtUinagar, who ‘seems to have hafl some dispute with the Tlacrj D^ntortffi 
Piaiaigu ese Viceroy, sent a force Ibo Cheiil and^ordArerl a fori. to “ ',^5 

be buut at Korle.^' When t]jc fort was finished his troops hefjaii Chbul. 
to annoy the Portuguese, battering thti walls of the Portuguese foi t History, <3 
from aerhss tlie river. At the. same time the country to the north 
of Portuguese Ghoul was invested, and, in spite of brilliant sallies, 
the Ahmadnagar guns made great breaches in the CheuI walls. 

But, as before, the garristlft] received constant su];>|)li#‘s and reinforce- 
ments from sea. On the 4t}i of Se}>teinber li)94 the, governor, • 

Alvarode Abranches, «.t tbe b(;ad of loOO Portuguese cfmhas inajiy 
trusty natives, crossed ov(‘r in small jK}ats,*aml landing on tbe 
Itorle shore, pressed on, and aidinl by tbe ^iueky clianee of a-dVad 
elephant blocking tbe gate, took tlie fort.** This brilliant sueeoss* 
raised the name of thepeopl^j of Ght‘ul high amojjgihe Portuguese. 

They were granted tlu* i-ight to choose* tlu;ir judge or Oiiveidor, 
and had other municipal ]) 0 \veRs conferred on tliein. 

In spite of th^ d<‘eline of th(‘. J^>rtu^ue.se, Ch(‘Uf was still 
prosperous. Its ])Ower at stia was unchallenged, its trad(‘‘was great 
and gainful, and the city was safe from attack and full of magnificent • 
buildings.'*' Soon after the beginning of tbe sevente.i^nth century 
Cheul was visite<l 1»y the Kreiudi travidler Praiicois Pyravd 
(1601-1608).'’ Hevloscrib(‘s the town and fortress of l\jrtuguesc 
Cheul as (juite di derent from Daman and ]kis.sein, becaus«> the 
country was extremely rich, nlKuinding in valuabh* goods, which 
merchants from all parts orimlia ami tlie f#ast. chiefly Hindus and 
idolatons, came to s(‘ek. Tlu* climate waf^ he.iltliv and liviiy^^ was 
cheap. tPort;iguese Glu'ul ^vas very strong, ami IJpjier Gd»eul was 
a great ceiih’c. of manufactures with V('ry deft, and hardworking 
craftsmen who made a great number of cliests and Chin(*.se-like 
cabinets very rich an<l well wTougbt, ami beds and couches 
lacquered in all colours. IIutc was also a gr(‘at weaving 
induatiy, abundance .of lieautifur cifttoji fabrics, and a still moni 
important mamifactuit^ of silk, far l»e,tter 4.han C'liiua silk, tliat 
supplied both the Indian and Goa niai’kets, wliere it was highly 


a louse, for they deeinecl it a sin to kill iinytUing. They at(; no Ilesh, kiit lived 
upon' roots, rice, and milk. When tlie huslmiul died the widow was burned with 
hiDQbif sho W'as alive ; if she refused to kurii her head was sliaveii and tlmre was never 
any account made of her after. 'I'bey say, if they slioulil be buned, it were a great 
Bin, for, of their bodies? there would conic inaiiy woiins and otlicr venniii, and when 
their bodies were consumed those worms would lack sustenance which were a sin, 
thmfore tlioy will be burned. In Cambay, he adds, they 'will kill nothing, nor have 
, ^anytiiing killed ; in the*town tljhy have hospitejs to keep lame (^ogs and cats and for 
hm». They will givB meat to the ants, rttch in ffakluyt’s Voyages, ll, ;iS-4. 

(kune Portuguese authorities give 1594, DaC-unha's Cihaul, 42; Faria-y- Souza 
jgivM 1601, Kerr, VI. 474. ® IJriggs’ Ferishta, TJl. 284. 

*■ Details are given under Korlu. In 1590 Isiuaid of Abinadflagnr sustained a severe 
''4^a«b at the hands of tlio Portuguese. Waring’s Mar.^thiis, 49. 

^ AlinoBt all of the buildings, whose ruins are still 8o*imjwsing, were linished Ixifore 
I ciose of the sixteenth century, Tlic chief dates .are : the Casth? 1621-1624; the 
'^),Olbthedrai, 1534; the church of the Franciscans, 15.34; the ehurih and convent ot 
p oroinicans , 1549 ; the House of Mercy, 151)0 ; the south face of the Town Walls, 
aii4 the church, convent, and college of the Jesuits, 1580. • 

A 1699 FoulkeG^vil in his Memoir mentions Chouleas one of the five kingdoms 
An^, I* 125. 
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fipprcoifitrd ainJ into lino clotliinpfJ On tlie fall of 

AlmiJi«lniLu:ar in I (HU), r C‘lu ul juis^rd to Lno Emperor AKbar 
uiiir \\{is Maniaio Tlnco yrar.s later Malik 

Anil>ar r« i:;nn< .| fin* bulk of tin- Alinuulna^-ar dominions f<»r the 
younn kiri <4 Murlazjili Nizam >*hali 11. lint l)is power did not 
pass >\il)ijn ixtri ii * miio.-i of (’li* id. Thi‘ Muhammadan city 
ri inaincMl hir muIm- yi^ars kiiiL^tT in tho liands of a ;,(overnor or 
•HinfiL\ who Ihdd it from tho Mouliai.' Pyrfivd describes the 

or Malik of- Mu.sjdman vhi‘id a ^ood friend to the 

rorln!jur-.r \ t ry , sirnTii!^ and fainnn.s, with a L^rrat numlxT of 
rh |>hjint.‘4 A’hrn h*' w ish'-d (o oat lu- summoned a number of 

Inaiilifid woniiML sor.io of whom saiiL; and jilayed, Avhile others 

io(»'l':-a j)i» rr of rolounsl (doili and tore it into shreds, t*aeli taking a 
slu-cd and wearing it a.^ a .'^asli. Aft.‘‘r these ]>leas!ires tlu; Prince 
mad-- tie 111 all ^withdraw ami set ‘hinisj-lf t«> sh‘e]» by deeply 
meirdaling on tU- emplinfss iuid uneciiainty of life. 

In the l.egimilhg of tlii‘ M'> en( et^id h^ eentiirv ilie elfect of the 
]ia^siii<_' of lh<- nih of lie- s(‘a from tlie PorhiL’iie^t^ to the Dutch was 
so«m fell ai (Tieid. In i(it)!) tin* g-ovaaior .)f Tj per (Jheiil was 
1 m Id en.iMgh (<» tii. a ihs^l --f thir(\ f><uln>s- |«) ciui/e against the 
I’ortii'Mies--, ami in liJll '.oiae Miiv.-iiman -ail.law ^ found their way 
inlo(’lM*nl and munh-ii-l i h.* < \ipt an;, li.illa/.ar lh‘l« ll'> d’ Alimd<ia. 
ill miLh in rr\.-n'.'i liM‘ 111* iinni> o'. an to th.-.r lh‘et n(‘a]' Surat, 
a ioKc w ( h-e e- -unt r\ ro!;nd t'heui, liesieged the 

low n an.( ha-l to hr ^-M.ghl oii’at roii-idi r:|l>l(‘ ( osl d'he succession of 
IPi\ I'o-lif d" -Vndra-h-, ’.1 |mlieiou> and pnjmlar governor, for a tiiiio 
ri-p.-r**M! fho I'orlnnes of C-ln-ul, and (wo favourahh* ti*<\*itii‘s were 
i:.a<le with (lie Mojhal and with Ni/;im Sl-ah. Ilv'ing 'dhis time 
Malik Ainhai' liml sueei'eded ifi regjiiniiig' rpjie.r Cdicul.' Tn Kilo a 
IreM v of fiicii.l-dii j> wm. e“neluded VNilh tile 1 \ irt ugm‘s(‘ and promises 
pa'-si-il that I '-itlier thi* laigli.sli nor llie Diiteli sliould lie, allowed 
lo settle at rhenl. In dannary l(il 7 tlieln^jity was liou'wed, and it 
w' ls agrei-dthat ih*- garden.-, between the t-own.- sliould behmg totlie 

l*(‘riiigii«-s.* '■ ' 

A f«-w years iai«‘r the Italian travellto*. IMetro Della Vall(‘, twice 
visit. -1 (dieul, in March- Ajiril lt)2-> and in November -December 
li. ih-si'rides ih.- i-ntraiict‘ as commanded on the right by the 
faiieai--' liili 1- now ii H Mtinn <!,> ('haul or the hill of Uhcul, 
\v hieh had originail y iM-en a Mnsalf'iiiiii fori and since its capture 
ha<i bi i-n 1 ’ r.-at iy st reoL'llieiied hy the l^)rtllg■uese. Inside of the 
r-»ek tile riv-v'V vvoijml aimmg hilts a.iid hetvveeii low short^s. Near 
t.he eit v it lornu «l a sab' n^om’s port wdth deej^ watt'r so close to the 
liank that. liMiii k si.i;dl galiey*v on conhl step aslibiy )»y a gangway.* 
Of the fort iticat i.m.s or .d the si/,* nial comlition of the town Della 
\’alle give'' little inl-‘rma(ioii. lie notices that the Cathedral in 

’ Viaijt'n (Ir Fnnu'i.sfii l\iMril, TVomi (^na, 1S(I2, ii. 227. Aliout this time Keeling, 
I’.i, lain (i! t.lic tiiinl v<>ya^»* <»l tlu- Kiist Iiulia t\»nij*.iiiy, heard at Socotra that Chanl 
a sih* ]n'rt au.l a ri.-li trailiiii; town. Kerr, VllT 208, “ 

- t'Mi.'ii-'' l-'.-rislit.i. 111. .'n.") ; Viagen «le Kraiieiseo I'.v rard, II. 227; Voyage d6 
Fi;uuyv., l*Y^ird, 11 ](ir >5 Uili. O Chroiiist « dc TisBuary, IV. 6-7- 

* Ui Victro Della Valle, Venice lGG7i part 111. pp. 133,136. 
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the south-east corner of the Poriu^ueso settlcrnoi>t was not (Miflosefl 
witMn the walls. •TIk* J^ntnu-mvsi; wrn* sSill on t‘ri(‘inlly terms 
with Nizjiin Slnih aii<l his nxivermw M;ilik Amhai*. ilic rulers. ol' 
Upper Chcul. I»ut the sea w as infe^^tAMl l»y Alahihar ]ur:Ues who 
crow^ded round ihi' inoiitli nl’lLlie (Jieul rivtu* in sneli iiumhers that 
even PorfruLru(‘S(‘ ships of war M^re afraid to f nee them.^ (Mieul 
had laLely (I (»-.']) suH‘er(‘d a .sj.-vrrv* blow l»y th«‘ dr*>J,nic*lion of 
Portu^iiso powao- at Ormuz. I)»‘lla \"alh‘ i^ixa's no (h/lails alioulf 
the tr.'idi^ of the ]>ort, hut kas^pa^siiiLr refereueys to fleets of small 
vessels from (Joa ami liasseiii and lar^i'f \ es.Md.'i Fi*oin- t-ln* Pi-rsian 
Gulf.''^ • • - I ' . 

On tin; 2nd of l)(‘ernilM‘r li!2o D'-lIa wopt io see ilu^iowii of 

the A'looj’s snhj<-et to .\i/;im Slaih ;in»l his Oi!i' **r Mali:; Amhar. ^It 
was callrd ('hnnf <lr fillnt or I7]i|)i r Ohmd • 'I Imoi- two ways 

of ^oi 111 *; from Pori uene'-t* to Alusalman (.'hml. t )m‘ way w.'i'. hy 
laud ahmi;* a. hrMniirnl road hi-l-wern palm im-adow s, and 

fori'st.s of fruil tjTi , hot i ;j lon^ way round to ihe mai-ket 

and mor«- iliit‘kly hnili I'arl^ fd’ Mu'^.-Tlm in OhniL The oiImt vNay 
was across a loim'm* of wat» i- iltal. lan inland IVom tin.- main i I'ei'k, 
At hii;li tide it ^va.‘ ea.sy to p iss in a eainM* or (ihwnlif' dii'j, out- oF a 
siiiM'h* }ii(‘ei‘ oF tiinhu. A I 1<'U tidr \onhi!'l to ci’os.s on nit-n's 
shouhlers who wi r-^ sl^ti.mrd t! it F«»r tin* ]>nr]H)s<‘ and ni-re called 
Horses. I'he maiket v\as«ml]i<> InrMaT -hore of i Ins naler. Olosi* 
to th(' niarki't tin* Lii'Diiml wa^ tlnekU* peopled l-s Mu'^ahnaiis a.ml 
Hindus, hut ehlell^ liy liimP. Tln‘n' wtYr mariy ^hoj^s wViere 
could he had all thi 7i“ee’*va r-* ■ - (•:’ hi'i*, iMiuiilr\ elolh. and inn* 
muslins, and oiiu'r art i'd'"- whnh earn*- io fdieiil From many parts 
‘Of tin* iipi'rlor, [Ii-yoinl (h** iieiMlihourho.)d oF ilu* mai’k* ? and 
the sliop> T k,** liuiis.-s er« ^eatteo-d, sinroiin'led hy ^ardeii.s or 

ratlu‘r ii'r'oes oF palms and other Fi n:t* li«es. 'ri.<' (r. '-s were tall 
and hand.soiiM-, (-(o criiin heautiFul w'idi- roads with <l*'li;^) it Fu! shade 
At a little distance Fi om t he market wa^ a laiu'<‘ ]»ond ■-urinunded 
1^ fights O I stolK^ st.eps and eal h d I Ije .\a\e Na^her poiiil, 7’<////e 
Narr A(fnF/fr. 'rhe Mu'-aimaii < jUaia .-r * wa-- clo-.i‘ le the ma»‘kot 
aloii^" tlie I'ivi-r hank d'h'-r*' ( hey had iiuj'^ipie-., hoi halhs w hieh 1 he 
Hindus did not use as ihe\ wa'^hed in the ponds in the siidil oF all, 
grave-yard.s, a custom hou-r. a e<»urt oF jiisiiee or ami ;ill 

otlier tl()\ erniiie] il. hnildinLi’s Mo^f, o| the llindiis li\ed at- sonu' 
distance Fiami she maik. t. amoiiu' the trees, d’hey liad ?;e\(‘rjil 
tenn)Ies, tun oF tdie chiel oF w^iieli was tletli<*ated to ZmithltuntKt. 
(that is JagadamUa the MV»i Id Molher) sai»l to he the sanu- 
Lakslinii. Another U m]‘le w as dedicated lo Amritesln ar ( d //oZ/.s//' /) 
who tva.s ,sai<i to he the same, as Alaliailev, and, as in Camhay, was 
worshippf‘d unde); the form of a :g)Ulid stone. TUiue wrre other 


^ The Italian travclhs iasiMlIi C.ircjVi (MlO-'ii has the lollowi**; imlf 'Ui lIi" Miilnli/ir 
pirate^ or Malah.'ii.sMS tiny wi-ivijcncnillv .ailed I ln^^r• |iii;ites !m Ii-Idul; in s(‘\ cial 
nations, .Moors, (h-utilrs, and ( ’hn^Lians, fall ail liny mo i with a ^rcat 

number of boats till! (»l mm .'riicy Ji\». iimliT sf\ oral iiii»n;n' h>. i/i i • nmitiw that 
Btretehes from Mouiit f>i‘llii in Iho smilh iil' K.iiiari. in Madrasajiat.im. 'I’licy take 
poor pasPcn;3;i‘r.s, and, lost iIm'v shnuld liaxo .dJ^w i d tiioir p.J-1, Ihoin a 

l>otion, whioh makes them di^mst all they ba\<-in tin ir bndios, wlncli dniie they search 
the stinking excremeifts to hud the ’precious inctai. t'liurchill’s Voyages* IV. 201- 
® Viaggi, HI, 400. 
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teinplos, anion^ IhMn one of Ntarayan, Imt the most highly esteemed 
teinjile was on(‘ of Raihesln ar far from the market wlmrc the tlilckly 
peojiled tracUlM*irins along tin* lanil route to Poi-tuguese Cheul.^ This 
wms a fine t(‘ni|)le with a large masonry poiul where the people used 
to come to 1 »athe ami })hiy ami worship.^ M any women washed in the 
pond, soim* of them >'t»nng and hamlsome, and took no pains to hide 
theinselM'.sfroni passej*s-hy. xMany wasluTinen and women used also 
'tocome to the ]M)ndand wash elotlies. Ik'tween Rameshvar temple 
and l^ower or Pcirtngiiesj' C’ln^vd, the road lay through beautiful 
fields, gard(‘ris, air<{ })aliii*groves holonging to the Portuguese. It 
th(‘n ))ii.‘ise(J- elose ‘to the sea-shore where werc'^ hamlets of fishera 
The countiy was level and V(‘ry pU>asant foi* travelling, either on 
loot; or in carriages like those of Surat.- At the hack of Upper Cheul, 
by th<' way that le(l to the inland parts, were, some not very high 
bills. 

In KnII, aeconhng to Portuguese fvecounts, Adil Kluin of Bijdpur 
took possr.shiojiol I pper t^'lii uLantl s!»on aftt r gav(‘ it to the Moghais,® 

Jn i hi Vf, Antonio Roearro, tin* King’s Ulironiclc'r,^ described the 
mouth of ihi’ l iver as blocked m iih a sand-bank to thi‘ north, but 
with a channel to llie sontii-easf whicli at low water had a depth of 
not more than seven bs't and at high water :\b(ait thirt(‘en f(*et and 
a halt I iisidr of till* bur tht‘ri‘ wa.-^ do])|.h and room formally barks 
to enter without fear ol' damagi*. Poit.imuese (’oeul was surrounded 
by .V wall w ith iiii''* bastions four t>f tlnnn witli nsjoubts (rveezes^. 

^Ilie norClnan suburbs were als() able to defend th«*mselvt‘s. 

§ ^ 

'I Ife coininandantol the lort li\»‘<] in an i‘n(!losun‘ wdth dressed 
stone* waits in which al.sf) was ih(‘ jail. tlu' cit^idel therO' 

Were 2<)() roitugm'se and lifty Native Cdiristian houses, g'ood upper 
sUiri«Ml buildings ol stone and mcirtar. Kach of th<*se families liad 
(»ne slave abir toearry arin.s. Porniorly tben* had Ixhui more slaves, 
but tln'V liad lied to the hind of the .Moors. Outside the W'alls, 
in some I'ocoa gardtuis and pjantalions. were atiO marrii'd men of 
black Christ iansand^(h‘iuiTe.^. Some of them wi're skilled craftsmen 
tiiid others wrvi' who w'eiit Up ]»alm-troes and took the 

iiuit ; these had .»^reatly h«*|]M d tlio IVirtuguesi; in their \vars with the 
^lusalnians. In tin' city wen two maga/.ines, a .stat(‘ magazine and 
<i cit y niaeM,zine, w ith stov»*s of ])ow'der, lialls, and other inuniiious, 
enough lor any tn»nlih‘. and to .s])an* for Ooa and all other cities. 

J la* statr e^t.iblislinieiit in (’ln‘u» cost ahoiit £lo:2 (Rs. 1524) a 
year. It inelmleil the t’aptain, a Kuro]a‘au ..nohlemaii, with a 
sergeant and eiglo ]irivatt‘s and two torcli -hran'rs, a factor who was 
.st a-sheritl and commissary- general \vith four messengers and a 


* IVtiiil.s uir Kiven uihIit OltjcrlH. 

• Dclltt yalU- st.iyv<t in (’liciil i.oin Nt,v. 2r»th to Div. 17th. 

M) nuon. tit IV I ay * ^ (X’hron. tlcTis. IV. 17-21. 

‘■Stvon fttt i« ti.irht to Hint palms, tlit palm being cither nine or ten inches, 
t u- I inth larger than the Kiejli.^li im-li Thirteen ainl a half feet is 

tbo‘0 of ( Ighttvn pjilm.*^ oai-1:. Thi.s iii.ikcs tlic hrauR .ibout four feet ; in other 

pusviiTcr, the hro,<}( itf «i.\ loot or a fathom. Dr. (i. Da Cuulia. 

Cl ^ the Inquisition. Tht Asuits were then all-powerlDl in 
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torch-bearer, a factor’s clerk, a judf^e, a police silpcrintcndent with Chapter XIV. ' 
six ^jonstablos, a blaster of the watcli, a* inaf^istrate with six piacesLOflnterertt'^ 
messengers, a jailor, a porter, a high Constable, uiuKsix boiiibardieVji.’' ^ 

Inside the walls of.Cheul were seven religious buildings, the Chitol. 

Cathedral, the Hosjiital or Jliscrieordia, the Jesuit elmrch of St. IJistory, 

Paul’s and the Jesuit iiioiiastery, aii<l the churches and inoiiasterics 
of the Dominicans, FraiHiiscans, and Auirustiiiians. (hitside of the; 
walls were three church(\s, the church of St. Sel>Tistian, the parish 
church of St. John, and a <yapucljift chnrcjh of -the Mother of (Jod. 

Towards the sujiporl of these nJi^ious est^ihJishuflnits the king paid 
about £244 (Its. 24tft, Xi'iapliiiis 4«SJ)7) a year.“ ^ • 

Against expenses aiiiouiiting to abouii .b700 (Xeraphins 18,882), 
there was a reveiiin^ ol' about .tJoOO (Xera.phjn.'- 70,000), childly frhni 
taxes on foreign merchants, slirollagi^ and brokerage, excise duties on ‘ 
opium tobacco and sjiirils, and the tribute of ITpyi r (<b(‘ul.‘* Tlie 
finances were not nourishing., 1’he l^jjper Cln‘nl •trilmte of* £4()0 
(Rs. 4(»a0) was badly ])aid.^ 'J’lie Myglials Iiail takem most ol* tluj 
king<lom of the Mafik, that i-^, of Malik Aiitbar* tlie Altmadnagar 
ministm’, and as tlie (limd peojile liad reAoltrdJJien’ was m/oiie from 
whointh(‘ rortngiU'Si* cruild recox rr their tribute. Tlu* otlier ri*V(mues 
were also failing ; trade; was d(‘e]ining ami tlie Dutch wer(‘ masters of 
the sea. It was projioseMl to introduce fresli customs rates estimated 
to yiehl a yearly re^rmim* of I12a0 (Xeraphins 2.*>,0()()). This after 
meeting £004 (Xera])liins lo,SS:J5). tin* cost of (.1i(‘ul and of the Kt»rlai 
garrison, xvould k'avo a balance* oi *‘.1885 (XerajJiins 27,710) to be 


^ The ilet.-iilx of cost wore : the C*a]>tain receivinj; ahontllb. (iOO (Xoraiililns 
a year ; tin; tact.iif Ils. KUi (\orM|)liiMs ; lln* facior's I'lork Us. oO ( Xi'raphms lo(i) ; 

Us. niO (XerapliiiiH ; T.Iie ]»oIi«;o siipofinti inliMil or olkuhili 
Rs. 1!5 (Xeraphins oil); Lli" inastei of tlio JIs. .‘M) (Xeraphins ilO); tint jiolieo 

magistrate: or lanrhilm lis *jr) (Xera|ihiiiH 50) ; tin* j.uloi Us. .‘d (.Xoiapliiiis (JS) pay 
and Us. S (Xerapliins Hi) fur oil ; tin* poiter Ihs. iMI (Xeraphins 5*J) ; t In* i-nnstahle ol' the 
fort Us. 50 ( Xerajihiiis 100); and six lioiuliardiors on Us. *J (Xi-rapliins l)i*'u;h a nioiitli. 
Of suViordinatos tliere wore tlie o.iiil.iin’.s naUc ainl etghi the //o/A grtOiig Us. 1^ 

{2 PaddoH or and bln* jirons S a.s. (.Xorapliin 1) .viriontli, or a yocirly eost of 

lls. (>0 (Xer!i])hiiis l‘t'2) ; two torrh-honirrs each at SrfN. (Xera)diin I) a nionlii and rnio 
man of oil ainoiiiiting to Us. r‘J‘2 (Xcrapliins (J4) a >car ; tin* lacinr’s iiitei prctci ]{,*. 1 
(Xeraphins 2) a niontli and four peons and alon*ii b«*arei on 8 tis. fXcrajdiin I) a niontli 
and the toreli-heari'i's 15 : twcl\<; iiir.s.seiigcr.s, six of tin: jxilicc Hupeniiteii- 
dent’s and six of the police, iii.igisl rate’s, 0118 os. (Xeraphiii I) ainontlip 

These sums have been turned from reis, larines, ainl xeraphins into rupeelS on the 
following basis. ( >110 rii])ee eiiuals tv\o j thinly one .n rnplun equals three Inrhu x^ and 
one laruM equals 00 rt'is. That is, a ri.jiec eq iials two .rcntffhint^y six hirims, and 540 rritt. 
Other coins whieli oeeiircn tliese accounts are a pndao equftl to half a ru]iee that is 
to one xcraphin ; a gold patfno equal to four silver tliat i.s to two niprt's^ and a 

patakoe also equal to two rupt'en. These seem to bo the values of the iliH’erent eoins on 
which Boccarro in l()l>4«ainl hini editor in 1800 based theii ealeiilations. Uul the 
results arc not more A'han rough .'qiproximatnms as most of tlie coiiift vanid in 
value at different times and in diflercnt places at the same time Jlr. (J. Da Cniilia. 

® The details are : to the .seven religious buildings inside the walls, llie I'atJiedral 
Bs. 260, the House of Mercy Us. 2SI1, the King’s ho.spital« Us. tin* .lesiiit’s 
Rs. 420, the Augustinian’s Us. 250, the Kraiiciscair.s Us. 1 85, and the 1 >< mi in lean’s 
Rs. 519i To the three cliurehea wdtiiout the walls, Uui 132 ; St. John’s Us. (iO, St, 
Sebastian’s Rs. 00, and the Motjier of Clod Ks. 12. 

* The details were : from Orinu/ and (,’ambay merehants Ka. 1400 [Patakfus 700), 
Qpium Rs. 1120 (fiatakwH 500), markets Us. 670 535), brokerage and 

measuring, Rs. 6000 {Pa/akorti 33(^), tobaeeo Rs. 10,220 0013), spirits 

Ba. 2000 {Patakoes 10§0), and tribuxo from Upper Uheul Rs. 4650 {Larinas 28,000), 
OChron. deTis. IV. 17-21. 
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History. Jn tlji- l’<*\;siaij (iiilV, ivl()za.iubi(pii‘ in East Africa, Manilla 

in ihr lMiili])]»ini; Jslnihls, niid (51iina. I’lu* cliicf a]*ticle.s of trade were 
fiin* n(»I(|. |ior»l4‘ri‘d Dnceaii cIuDi lor A\hicli tlicrc was much demand 
ill Prrsia, ^ias.s ]K‘fi<l.s, iron, silk, ric(‘, wlieat and vooetahles.^ As far 
as woatlicu ilidir siiwill waft or row-hoats might have 

trad' d' wil k ^ ’anil^uy at iwiy tim#* during tin* fair season. But the sea 
v'as so fnlr^tnd liy [)irat<‘\ that ^Cheul vcssids, never sailed except 
in larg(’ eonijianirs and under the oseort ol' shi]).s-of-war. They did 
mrt'niake more than twy) voyagi*s in tli(‘ season. To Canihay they 
took e<K‘.oaiiuts, lu'tidniits, cinnamon, ]irj)pi*r, and all the other 
drugs ol' thr i'outli, flov(‘s, nutnu'g and mace, beshles such 
ChiiM'se ])roduets as Yhe gri‘at hMiidioo. ])(»rcelain, and tutenag. 
From Camh.‘i\ ih<‘y hrougid cotfbn cloth, o])imii, and indigo. 
I’lny also t-radf*! \\itli Alaska! amf Ba.si-af, leaving C^heul at 
any time hetweeii Oetolu r and the end ol* A])ri!, and returning 
general!’^ in Septtunher and (>(,tol>er, or in Alareli A])ril and May.® 
'I’Ik' \e.^sel,s wei-e j)inii;j('< ^ or y'u/u./o.s ami gidliols. "I'hey took rice, 
Camhay eintli, (oeojooii s and eoeoa kerneU, and brought horses, 
almonds, ^aiid dab 'to .Mo>:anihi(jUe a j^iniiaee'Weni ejy January 
lad^'Ti Fainl»ay el >(ii. Mack kaiiakins, ami a great (piantity of 
glass Ix-ads rnaii tin !)ee(*{n!or llala (ih;it. Jt hioughtback ivory, 
eol,!,«aml Kfilir slases* 'Hu heads yielded a high 

]»ro('> ami was a mono^ioly of ilu* ca]»taiii of Chiuil. To China 
tii'Te lit (/jjnhay cloth, limui, ainnuids and raisij's from Maskat,' 
fraiikinciuise, ami a '•( \'iui]»ay wood tliat s(*i x<»d for many 

])U);)OM‘s. and to Manilla, besides the article's siait to C'hina jnuch 
V heat Hour ami ircui. 'riii'- imn came in large (|uantitie.s to Cheul 
from the Decean. It was so ihiek that it ser\e<l for heavy articles 
such as aiichois, tlie small gmis called falcons, and lor iiiiils. The 
tinu* I'oi .aarling fdr Manilla ami China was between the end of 
March and the end of Ma\/’ 

1'' .‘Cl. ■- ()('liren. di* Tis. TIT, 2'21. 

^ 'rin j- Imi winch Ik* is t]»c siiiiic .'i'' < 'Ijcnl. () Chioii. <le Tis. III. 196. 

'* y /((*, hi ll' r kii.iw 11 . 1 .-. I’ln'-huU. Is tin hni'i.’uu nmt ui' the Aucklaiiilia costud 
lu h is cMMiiti il (i,.m r.ilcntl.i .mpI ilMinhn-' 1(» rli.iiri, the Kcil Swi and the Pfraian 
(Uili l ie ii IS iisi .nil ihi iiK and its inccMsc. 'I'lic jilant is a native of K ilshinir 

anil • Well Kinw lie CieeUsand Ihniiaii** as Kostiis 'iSaii.skrit Kushta), The 

f till' I’liipl .1 h\ tiiat iiaiiic and nutices thatitwas exported 

hntli truiii liarhaiiLiin tin- Indus and thmii'jh I ij.-uii ironi liaiy^aza or Broach. 
(Mel'viiidl^’.s rerijjus. -JO, -j-j) U pri)hahi\ wefit to irome as both Propeitiua 
(.; e .'ll) and lloraei- ni.e h >1 - u e. s’ ■ iioi 1 . 1 - kost ns as a vahiiible incense (Balfour’s 
Kncyi h»j'a <lia <^1 Jiniia, IN' T.’iJh In J.’is.S Lmseliot (Navif;ation, 135) identifies 

witli kostns and notiei’ ih.it />.■'>•/, o is a Malay \v(.id. lie says that it came to 

I'aiuliay from Sifor and Mandoi. aejsireotly ( fiiloi and MAndii in Mdlwa, where it 
was prohalih hionght. as to I jiaiii iii faiht-r times, from K.isliinir and the Indus valley. 
From Canibay it was exi»ortea to Malaga and rimi.i. Jn the beginning of tho^resent 
eerturv Milbiirn •tlneiitalt'ommeree, 1. 'JhOi iioticci’. pnteliuk as an article sent in 
lar-e (|iiantil ie- from Western In-lia to (‘hina. Jhitchuk is still exported from 
Kar.u hi and iMinibav, and the esjiort from ("alentta averages aliout £1500 a year. 
'The ]d:uit, Aneklnndia co.«tns, oi ^hieh /iKh /m or is the root, has l>een identified 

by Di-s. Koyh' and Falconer. Balfour's Eiicj clopjcdia, IV. 7A8-7il9; Yule’s Marco 
I'ulo, II. 332. See Appendix. » O Chron. de Tia.. IV. 33. 
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sent to Goa.* TTniike.th(‘ Portuguese of Daman and Bassein, whose 
wciiltli was almost all iii land, the rortugiio.scoftllioxil lived by {rade 
and shiitpiug.* The i-hicf jiorts l,o which the vessels of Cheul traded 
were, hesidesthc Portuirnese settleiin'iitj;, Gaiid ay in GuiarAt, Maskat 
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Upper Cheul, on the mainland about a quarter of a league cast 
of Portuguese Clieftl, was a city of the Moors without walls or 
fortifications. Thenj were about .3000 iigliting men, many of them 
Moors. The chief craftsmen were silk-weavcrs who made silks of 
all kinds. There were also* cabiiwt makers and makers of inlaid 
work.^ • 

Shortly after this (1630), in concluding a treaty of ’peace with 
the king of Bjj.ipiir, the A'loghal lilmperoi* ljande<r over all the 
Ahinadnagar possessions ill Iih; KoYikan. •Upper niieul^ did not long 
remain under 13ija})pr. Aliont ten y(‘ers later (lOjkS) Shivaji ov(;iTan 
the Konkan, and thaugh in Ki-ir) he had to give u]) his ioiiquesls, ho 
soon recovered them, ainl by 1<)72 had i>.Mhice<i Musalinflii Cheul to 
ruin and linally taken ]iossession oL‘ it/ Meanwhile, by the decay of 
Portuguese ])o\vev an< I the eslablishineni of the English at Bombay' 
(1666), Portuguese ( 'heiil Inu Dost almost all il.s traje^ and wealth. In 
1674 Oxenden, tlu^ English an^l>assiidoi- to Shivaji at R;ly gad, stopped 
at Cheul, hut as In* arrived.during tlj,e night he could not (‘liter the 
Portugues(i city as ihe gates \ver<‘ shut, aud a watch set. lb* pas.sed 
the night in tlu' small church of St. Sebastian’s in the subui-bs. Next 
afternoon about three*, lu* went to Upper Cluuil, a town belonging to 
the Rilja, that is, to SJii\aji. In fonn(‘r times this city had Ihjcii a 
great mart of all Deccan c(nnmoditi(‘S, but it was totally ruin(*d iu the 
late wars b(‘twixt the Aloghalsand Shiva ji wliosi* arms had, plundered 
and laid it waste. Still it was the s(*at of a Ma,nltha Subhodar, a 
person of quality, who commanded Nagothna, Pen, Thai* and the 
other countries op]>osit('. Boinbay.'* A:: lab*, as 166S tin* weavers of 
Cheul are mentioned as making o()<^U pM*e(*s of fffjl'ttfirft a yoar.^ 
Tile want of {.vciirity at (dieui was of great advantage to Bombay. 
Efforts were* nnnh* to iiiduee I be .silk W(‘av(.'rs ainl tin* other skilled 
craft.sim*n of Ch(‘ul to S(*ttle in Bombay; tin* iirsl street in Bombay 
was built to rcjceive them ; and their d(iSC(*iidauts of s(*venil castes, 
coppersmiths, weavers, and car]H*nt(*rs an* still in Bombay, known as 
Chevulis, ,thus jireserving the correct luinu* of their ok I home. In 
1681, TJppei- Cheul was ])ill;ig<.*d by the Sidi, a'.id Samhliaji, enraged 
that the PortugU(*se liad madi* no ellbrt to sto]) him, attacked 
Portuguese Cheul, but was jiowerless agaiast its strong guns and 
walls.^ In spit(‘ of tin (*tfbrts of the* Alaratha lleet, the Portugucso 
8uccee(l(‘d in landing reinforcements, and, on l)eccmbt?r 241h 1683, 
Sapbliaji had to raist* the siege;. In 161)4 some of the* Portuguese 
were driv(ai out of the bjaai’ country by tlui Moghal urmy, and 
forced to S(K*k shelter iu Chi*ul. It was enclose I by good 
walls and other works and furnished ' with tixcellent cannon, 
but it had lost its-ti-ade and was miserably poor.^^ In s^)ite of its 


Cliron. (Ic Tis. IV. 3,). 

i ® ElpliiuBtoiie’a Iliatory, .')()(). In IfiGO Tlievcnot (Voyages, V. 248-9) (leacrilies Choul 
as hard to enter but very Siifc, slicltered from every kr.id of \v-c;itl)<T. 'fhe town was 

? retty and defended by ;j, stnijig citadel on the top of a lidl <*alh‘(', liy the Europeans 
I Mori'Ofh C'uiul. , i)gill>y’« (Atlas, V. account (1070) is taken fr(»m Varthema 
(1503), who described it as a country yieldin*/ everything except raisins, nuts, and 
oheatiLuts, and with numcroii.s oxen, cows, and hoi>f;s. 

^Fryer’s New Acc(fimt, 77. ■* Bruce’s Annahi, II. 241. ® Bruce’s Annals, II. 60. 

* Hamilton’s New Account,!. 243, and Gemell. Careri (1695) in Churchill’B Voyages, 
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Chapter XIV. poverty, the cons'tant danger of a Mar^,tha attack forced the ^ 
RAiiAH DMnterefit A^)rtnglles(; to .stre-ngtlK'H their fortifications and maiutaiu'^ ' an^ 

* • cificieiit garrij^c)!!. The re]>ort of .\n<lf(.‘ Riheiro Coutiiiho, who^itt 

CiiuuL. 17!iS Jinnle an oHiVial inspection of Portuguese Cheul, shows that 

Ilidory. .since the fortifications liailhcen so unproved as to be practically . 

n.OHiilt, ami, r‘xcept that the sea ha<l caused some damage to the 
west face, the wof-ks w(‘re ill excellent order. Cheul was the most 
considera])le fort in the province of the north. In shape it w^as 
lifteeii-sided and liad ehiven hasfions .and four outworks. It was 
firmed l»y fiTtV-eiglit three to forty ]>()und(‘r guns )>esid(‘S pedreiroa 
wliiek Llivew'Aitnn(‘ ?.h(»t. The garrison consisted of three companies 
of si\ty-two men each. These WeTc mnnijialJy soldiers hut there 
wene, many fisliing boat cai)t{iins, ]>alin-tap])ers, and artillery who 
wen* pai<l Ks. 2 (Xera]d/ins 4) a month and ranked as soldh'rs. Tho 
rich \vidl-peopl(Ml snlairh to the north of the town-wall had been 
strengthened hy* an oiiUvork, armed with nineteen guns and 
garrisoiK'd by two com])ani(‘s uf th(‘ .sTiiiu* style oT men as thi^ fort 
garrison, irieo'r \feie, also ^ llhamhin or ])alm-t,ap}>er soldiers, 
desio ving'ineii-who had shown the grealest l»ravej*y in the late war 
with Aiigria.* 

When llass(‘]ii fell to th(‘ Marathiis in iTdOJhe roidiiguese were 
nnahle to li<»M (brnl. Thoy odhred (du nl iiml Korlai foj’t to the 
English, \vh(», thonglj tiny ha<l houi indVi»*ndl\ ilMdoj-e the siege of 
lhis.^«in, liad helpr«| iln* INn-tngue.sc* numey during th(‘ si('gi‘., and, 

at coiisidr'rahle expense, had maintained tlie l>a.^si‘in garrison during 
the r? 4 ins oT HT.*!}) in l>oMuha.y. d’he Engllsii ha»l no tioojis to garrison 
Ch.ad, hut they a(*e(*]»bd *.he l\n tugnese oiler, trusting hy the cession 
oi' tho'«»‘ ])laei's to gain tin* goodwill oT the Manlthas,„^ind hoping to 
hr ahh* t.o arrange ttoans between tin* MajVdhas and tlu? Portuguese. 
Th(‘ Pm’tuguesr ]ilaeed Iheii- inteiests in the hands of the Kiiglish, 
uml though the Marathas were exaeting and oveibeaving and 
demanded (*xtreme coneessions, it was arranged, mainly through the 
eUbj-ts of the Anglo- Portuguese re|)r(‘seTitat i ve (-ii])taiu^ Jjichhird, 
that the Manithas sh(K.ild lea\(‘ the (Joadistriet of Salsette, and that, 
till they left, Clieiil should he helil hy the Poi-tuguese. Tlu^ aj'ticles 
of ]»eaee were sigked on the 14th of October 1740, and Cheul was 
tinally giviui over to tin* Maralhas in T\ovember, wlien all Christians 
who coyld afibrd to move vent to (ioa.“ 

TiidiM- till' Maiiithas, t1u*ul in m» way rc^gained its former 
im]»orTan(‘e. In iTaO^'J’iidlenthaler calls it Tschaul ami notices il as 
a city and V()rt re•^s once l^>rtugueM^ that went i!0 the Mardthd^s in 
]7dh.'* About Ihr^ame time ( Irosi' notices that there was a Dutch 
factory at Clietil.^ In A]»ril 1 777 a Kr(‘iicl»shi]) cfline to Cheul with- 
(^hevalierMi* St. laibin. Ht* ivc<*ived ahands(mie (•scortand went to 
J'oona wla'n' he was veil treated. Tin* ship’s loading, consisting of 
artillt'ry, lire-arnis#co])]n‘r and cloth, was landed at Cheul, and the 

IV ‘200. Itaiuiltoii notices tli:it it hail formerly been a noted place of trade 

v^«]K i ’all\ for liiu* t*nibvouU‘ied niiilts. 

' O ('hrou do Tis. (ISOO), 1. 25.1, Cti). 

■ ImmuOmy Quarto rly Uoxiew, IV. S7-SS; Da Cuiiha’a Chaul and BasBein, 71; 
liiiw s Indiah Navy, 1. 11-. • • 

' Di hcnptioii liistorique et Geographiquo de ITude, I. 41'2. * Voyage, L 305. 
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iFfeiioh wete allowed free use of tlie port.^ In 1778 (19th Januavy) Chapter XlTt 
it‘ W!^ further agn^td that the French should hold Cheul, that they places 
.might the better introduce troops And artillery E^en as lat<? ^is * c,nvxij 
1781 Upper Cheul calli‘d a considerable seaport/* and in 1786 
negotiations were rent ‘.wed toi* its <tj’ansfer to the French.^ 

Upper and Lower Clieul, or as tluiy arc more often called Cheul Description, 
■and Revdanda, arc among the prettiest and most iiitere?}ting places 
•n the district. They lie close together on the coast, on the north 
or right hank of the KohS or KrtuMalika fiver" Th(*y;iT:e hounded 
by a bi^okon range of low hills on the nortii-oast,^)y thc^ sea 'on the 
west, and by the Rolia river on the soutli and south-east." ATrn<jst 
the whole of Cheul and Revdnnda, which stretches towards tho 
south-west between tho river and tho sea,, is a great, shady pd!lm 
grove. It is beautifully wooded and well watered, with a row of 
ponds at the foot of the hills, and, in tho palm giu’dons, numerous 
wells worked by Persian wliyels. AluiUt half a- mile from tho 
extreme west of tho Revdanda ^horo a short cr(‘ok runs norrh from 
the Roha river, a^d forms a salt, swamp, 1;hi(‘kly coV'eriMl with 
mangrove, bushes, about half a mile broad iind hall’ a niilo long, and 
seamed bj" one or two wiinling muddy cliaiimds. This creek or 
salt Bwainj) divides Cheul into two parts, Uppc*r or Old Cheul on the 
east and Ijowcr or I'ort.ugui'se Clicul on the AV(‘st. Lower or 
Portuguese CIk'uI, the point that runs to the south-west hejween the 
salt swamp and tho sea, Is now generally known as Revdanda. 

Clioul can he rea.(‘hed cijher by land from Alihag or by sea. 

The beginning ol' rlie s(‘ven miles of land |oiiri\ey from Afibiig is triado 
^troublesome the Alihag er(;ok, huL heyohd t he eiH'ok most 6f tho 
way lies throu^'h sh.ady [)iilm groves, liall' a mile lt> a mili^ From tho 
coast. Ajjpnachiiig Cheul by sea, 15 the south of Alihag tliero 
stretches on tluj left aline of white sand with a do(‘j) friugci oT palms, 
and bcliiud the jialins a broken range* (»i low hare liills roughly lying 
east and west. 7Vt the west cud of the* hill top ( a cluster of trees 
marks the site of some old Musaliuan fniildings * and, to the east, the 
highest point (55r‘j), is crowTied by the shrine of Uattjitraya, and tho 
white temple of ilinglaj shines luilf up tho south-east face. tho 
south, fi-om tho sea, I'ises the square fortified top of Korle rock 
(271) stretehiiig in front of the river mouth, and sheltering it from 
south-west storms. Nearing the Roha river, on the left, two fines of 
higl^ stone walls mark the north and west faces of the gro'jit fort of 
Portuguese or Lower Cheul, wliich is also kno’vn as the Agar Kot or 
Palm Garden fort. Tlio space enclosed by the walls is a mass of 
green palm tops from which, about tho middle of the west face, rises 
the great seven-stpried tower of St^ Barbara’s, the* fortified church 

1 Account of Bombay (1781), 116, 1^0. 

3 Account of Bombay, J 43. In Bonil>ay much uneasinoBS w<as raiisfi*! by this co.*jflion 
of ChoA to tlie French. That the treaty was n t alluir appoarti from Ndiia 
Fadnavis’ letter dated 1.3tli May 1778, in which he procured the French alliance *to 
punish a nation wh^ h.ad raised an iiiHoleiit head and whose measure of injustice 
was full.’ St. lju))in was proiniaojl an e-statc in the Deccan, and the French were 
^ get £200,000 (20 hikhi<) and 10 ships, and, if they attacked Bombay, £209,000 more. 

Account of Bombay, 10:1, 108. 

‘ Account of ^mbay, 23. ^ Grant Duffs Mar&th&s, 399. 
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of -the Franciscan!;. Near tlie north-west corner of the walh a 
gray mound of sea sand is heaped to the battlefnents by the strong 
northerly brwzos of the dry season. The west wall is breached by 
the sea near the north-west corner, and again near the centre at 
St. Bai-bara\s tower. At the nurjih of the river tijo channel keeps 
to the riglit dose imdbr Korlc, 'vliioh with steep bare side^ rises to 
the soiitli, its narrow northern slope lajiiig flanked wnth walls and 
crossed by three lines of fort ili cal ions between the sea and the central 
fortified top. Bcyc^nd Kprle rod< lies » low belt of rice and palm 
land in wdiich is 'hid the Christian village of Korle. Behind Korlo 
villivgo the. (TanjiiTL*’ hills rfso over 800 feet from the river bank steep 
and richly woodc'd. < The river rfioiiUi at first stretches to the south- 
east, it then bends to the north-east, and again winds to the south- 
east, ])assiug out of sight behind the ?lan jira and Boha hills. In front 
of the south face of the Revdanda tV/i’t stretdu's a bank of brown 
sand eovered .‘ibovo high tide w'itli saml, bind-wcod llereraitus. 
arenarius, and low buslies. Above I’fo biislu's runs tbo long south 
■fac(! of the fort all. covered,' in many places, with figs and other 
climbiiig'shrubs. N(»ar the cmitre, the Sea Galt? is hid by a large 
banyan tree, Ix'liind which to llu*. right lisi* the massive ruins of 
the citad(‘l or Cluml enstle. Fnriher (‘ast oidside of the wall is the 
tiled roof of the < ^ustoms House. Most of ’ili(‘ larger fishing and 
trading craft are drawn cIom' b* the Ix-mh, roujiid the point of sand^ 
which forms the \Nes(ern baidc of the (lieu) swam]). 

Exet^'t BoHiigneso mins in JU'vdanda or Low'er Cheul; the 
Musaliiiaii mosque, iMphs, and castl(‘*of ibijkot in old or Upper 
CheuJ ; and the Ihiddliisj <‘aves in the south and south-west faces 
of the Clicul hills, for so historic a ])lace, (’lieul has fow^^objects of- 
interest. The scant imjss of old remains is due to fthreo causes. 
.Most of the buildiugs were ])rol)ably of timber and have disappeared. 
The old stoiu' Jlmdii buildings have beim destroyed by the 
Musalinans in Up])('r Cheul and l>v tlie Borluguese in Lo\^r Cheul, 
and in both cases* the iiindenidjuildiiigs are so overlaid with mortar 
that it is diflicult t ) discover even the fragments oi‘ the older 
masonry. The third i*eason is that Cheul, though a leading centre 
of Ivjuie, W’as g^nievally, as dt^scribed by Barbosa (about 1514), an 
emporiuiri or fair nitlier than a ea])ital. Still, though its remains are 
neitlu;!' miiiKu-ous nor important, the sea and the sandy beach, the 
winding ])alm-fringed river, Korle rock, and the wooded Janjira hillfi 
are so bi*aiitiful, and the palm gr<wahs and gardens are so fresh, ’-pool 
and shady, that two or three days ])ass ])leasantly in and near Cheolt 

'J'he first aft(‘iiiu)oi\ for tliev look best in the afternoon light 
and the aftiu-noon breeze, may be spent A'liuong the ruins and palm 
groves M’ithin \he Avails of ''IR'vdaiuhi or Portuguese Cheul. The 
greater part of the next day may be ])assed among the woods and 
ruins of Upper Chonl, and in visiting -the Buddhist caves in the hill 
beyond and the i>ld Soiiieshvar temple and the Dancing GirPa 
Mosque about two miles further to the north ; in the afterhoozLIfc 
vint by boat may be made to Korle fort. ‘ A third morning may bit 
given to the north and Avest end of the Cheul hills, and to aonie 
Hindu memorial stones and Musalm&n remains in the woods to the 
north of Bovdanda. 
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The waJls of the Portuguese or Agar Fort have a circuit of one and . Chapter ZltT* 
a half miles and an Average height of about twenty feet, with a pari^pot pi^res oflntoro^ 
about twelve feet broad and, a curtain wall about six feet higli, Tlwjy 
enclose a fifteen-sided spact^ about 220 yards from north to south Citeul. 
and 330 yards from east to west.* There arg two double gateways, Portutj-mae 
the Land Gate on the north and the Sea Gate on the south. A third 


gate has lately been added by opening a passage for the Alibag road 
through the north wall. Besides the jciirtain wall whicli is pierced 
for musketry, there are th8 rtmiartis of nine sem’icircnlar towers, and, 
on the north or land face, there are tw\> large corner to'^^ors and two 

S iat outworks about thirty feet high which flank tJie north or 
nd Gateway.^ 


As rulers of the sea the Portuguese had little to fear from an 
attack on tho west or south. • 'J^he walls and towc»ra along those two 
sides, except at tho south entrance gate, are tho icfort) of no great 
strength. And as tho cast i.s»^Hholtorod by the salt marsh, on this 
side also no very massive furtiheation?; were rccp'h’od. It wns from 
tho north that an edemy must attack Portuguese Cheul. To pT-otect 
the nortli side a groat moat, alien t seven feet deep and s()vontceii 
paces wide, was dug across from the sea to the north-west corner 
of the Cheul creek ; two massive corner towers strengthened tho 
east and west ends of the north wall ; and two great works, parallel 
with tho north wall,*lhiuked tlio north or Laud Gateway. 


Though the dates of thtJ buiiding of the dilTercnt parts of the 
fortifications of (AkuiI arc not all known, inRcri])ti().is and other 
records show that the bnil<ling (jxteiuled over more than 200 years, 
from about 1520 to 1721. The earliest- })ioce of work Avas tho 
fortifying of tlie factory or citadt‘1 bcjlweeii 1521 and 1521. Tho 
next was the building of the fortilied religious houses of tlio 
Franciscans in 1584 and of tho Dominicans in 15'19. TIumi followed 


the fortifications along the soutli beach in 1577., ^I’he south-east, 
corner of tho wall wa.s completed sonwtipie between 1025 when the 
Cathedral was outside of the Avail, and lOol-whrn itAvas inside of tho 
wall. In December l(i34> Ant.onitj Hocarro, tho King’s Chronicler, 
described- tho walls as containing nine bastions, Sam Pedro, Santa 
Cruz, Sam Paulo, Sanctiago, r.n unnamed bastion facing Sam Paulo, 
Sam Dinis, Sam Francisco, Sa.ni Domingos, and a bastion over tho 
Gazados or Married Men’s Gate. Sam Pedro, over tlio river, had a 
large gun called a ciiFnel and a pcdrelro wliich threw st*)no balls 
weighing eighteen pounds ; Sauta Cruz had no guns and was being 
filled with sand ; S. Paulo had no guns and was being filled with sand : 
Banctiago had a gujri which threw sixty-five pound iron shot and a 
-eamel which thiaw* eighteen pound stoiie shot. This bastion had a 
iredoubt {revez) armed with one iron piece. Another bastion in front 
of S. Paulo had a brass colubrina coated inside •Avith iron, which 
threw balls of sixteen pounds. I’his bastion had two redoubts, one 

? Wliich commanded the* ground towards Sanctfago, tlie odier c.ovoring 
fMsixig ?) the great gate. It had two places from which bombards 
were thrown in one of which was a bronze piece, S. Dinis, tho next 


* Detadla aro given in the Appendix. 
B 668-37 


« O Chroii. de Tis. IV. 17-21. 
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Chapter XIY. . bastion^ bad no arfcillorjr^ but in a redoubt facing the sea Bhore yfSA 
^;^4teceBoT filter eat. “ pedreiro which threw stones of fourteen pounds weight* Th« 
bastion Sain t'rancisco which faced the sea had three metal pieces^ 
V' a an eagle throwing balls of forty poiuids, a v fifty-pounder cannom 

V, Portuguese Buina, (called a rcforc.od cannon), and a iifty pounder lion, all^throwing 
iron balls. Tlic tncixt bastion S. Domingos had no pieces. Th# 
bastion over the Married Man’s Gate or Cazados had a cannon 
which threw twenty-four pound iron shot. Lastly in the landing^ 
place near, the Cjiitliedral were t\Vo fourteen-pound guns. Theso 
thirteeh guns were all i uncovered. Dom Martim AfEonso had 
carried Viiany of the guns to the blanks were never 

filled. The walls wore much un dor-armed. They were in the 
chai'ge of the Jesuits, ajid additions seem to have been ktely made, 
as the city wall is said to enclose^ the Cathedral, which, nine 
years before, DeAla Valle noticed Avas outside of the walls. The 
walls were higher on the land side, that is to the north where there 
was the risk of attack, than either on tl^e sea side, the west, or on 
the river, side^ the south and cast. Tlio height of the land wall 
varied from twen ty-ei^bt to tliirty-two feet (4^ to 5 brasses of ten 
palms cach)jii>nd that of tlw sea and rivci' walls from twenty to twenty-' 
three feet (3-3.^ brasses). The wall was topppd by between five and 
seven feot of parapet. The thickness of the walls v'aried from tep 
feet at iho base to six feet across tho top. Th(;re was no ditch 
becfiuse thoro Avei’o large suburbs Avhich could defend themselvea. 
The form of the bastions varied and was not very perfect. 

After 1(154 much Was done to improve and strengthen the 
fortiflcatioiiK. 'Jlio north gate was made by tho Jesuits in 1635 and 
1636 ; the south gate was repaired in 1638; a small outwork was* 
raised iu front of the uoutli gate about 1056 ; and the great north- 
west tower was built iu 1688. Heveral other additions wore made^ 
including the great outworks at the north-east and the north-west 
coriiers of the wall and on each side of the north gate. The north 
wall was protocti^d by a gi-eat moat and the north suburb jvas secured 
by a strong outwork. When and by whom those additions were 
made is not known. Probably some of them, like the north gate, 
were the work of the Jesuits about 1636, when Upper Cheul passed 
from friendly Ahmadnagar to hostile Bijapur. Other changes 
perhaps date, like part of the north-west tower, from 1688, when the 
Marathds were supreme on land an/Ll most dangerous rivals to the 
Portuguese at sea. Additions to the north-west corner were maSeM 
late as 1721. The fortifications as they now stand were completed 
some time before* 17 28. On the fifth of December of that year Apdi^ 
Riheiro .Coutiijio, who was ^ent by the Portuguese government tb 
examine their forts, described the Avails as they are now. He 
fortress had been rebuilt in modern style. It was fifteen-sided, the 
corners fortified by eleven bastions and four redoubts, armed with ' 
fifty-eight three to (prty pounders besides pedreiroa or stone* 
shot guns; Though the fortifications wer^ in good order the sea 
was damaging the west wall. Between Sam Jacinto and Seta , 
Luiz, apparently two bastions at the north-west comer which iMSd : 
been added since 1634, the walls were in need of • repair j tbe^ditch 
probably on the north-west was in places filled witjji sand>' abd 
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IvqmTBd an- outwork or stockade on the sea. side to prevent further 
uncS’oadhinent.^ * 


■ • • 

In examining the remains of Portuguese CheiiU from the Bouth»op 
•eea gateway^ the first objeofc of interest is a small ruined outwork 
in front «of the walls. At the south-east corner of this low wall, on 
a slab about 4' 3" by 2' 3", is carved the figure of a •warrior in military 
uniform, wearing the insignia of the Order of Christ, and a rich sash 
or baldric over a coat of jdaited mail, 4iiid, on his head, a plumed 
morion or open helmet. The facTo is broken. TJ^^dcx' tho figure are 
the letters El Ufa DoJoao||Coarto, that is the j^iiig l^iii eTbao the 
Fourth.. This fixes "the date at about On the right, (wer 

the fort walls, rises tho iiiassiv’o ruined- tower of Cheul castle. A 
few paces further is the circmUir nrch of the outer gatewuiy. \/ver 
the centre of tho arch, is a slj^b with a crown and armorial bearings/ 
Inside of tho outer gate tho entrance turys to the left through an 
oblong space enclosed by high walls. On tho right* hand wall is a 
slab about two feet, three jncRes s<i»aro, with g, coat or r.rms of 
three stars and a hiacc, wi-1. tho legend Aae Maria Pea, 

apparently for Avo Maria (Tmtia Plena, Hail Mary full of grace. 
Below thisi coat of arms is nu inseviption, stating that the whole of ■ 
the fortification alongMio beach was built in 1577 when Alexandre 
de Souza Froire was Captain of tho fort.** 'riie arch of the inner 
gateway, like all other arches in tho fort, is round. ‘ Over4he centre 
of the arch arc carved a Maltese and, under tho cross, lioyal 
Arms of Portugal, with a globe about two foot in diameter on the 
(visitor's) left symbol isiug tlie ex! out of J’ortugal's powe*", aud on 
the right three tied arrows symbols of peftce.'^ On the north wall, 
over the of the second gateway, to tho east (visitor's left) 

is a slab (about 1' 6" Bijuare) with a l^rokcn inscription afiparently 
stating that the gate was under the protection of Our Lady of Sorrow.^ 
OlT tho right, ou a part of the wall which has since been destroyed, 
was a slab with an inscripi.ion stating that tho gate was repaired 
in 1638.® 'Close to the rigid a stoop paVod way loads about fifteen 
feet to the rampart whore are three old guns. The top of tho wall 
is 10' 6" broad and lias a live feet high curtain pierced for musketry 
at intervals of about six feet. The height of the top of tho curtain 
from Ihe outside sand is about 22' G". Prom tho top of the wall 
can be seen the Alibag road, with the small tliatched houses (tf Agar 
Kot or inner Rovdanda on either side. Except the large ruined 
castle, close on the, right, all tho remains of-Portugiioso buihb'ngs 
are hid in a great grove of cocoa and betel -palms, mixed with 
plantains custard-apples and mangoes, and, at intervals, overtopped 
ny huge banyan jyid pipal trees. ^ • • . 

. Besides by the winding Alibag road, the fort is intersected by 
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. 1 0 Chron. de Tis. I. (18G6) 35, 59. Detaila of the haationa iiro given in the 
Appendix. • • ^ 

‘ ’ A Tough drawing of the figure ia given in Bom. Gov. Sel. (New SerKis) VII. 110. 

'^Tho Portugnes lyins, Nabr ad 1577 1 Skdo || (Japitao- Ali\aduj!:i>ic 1| Sovsa fkeire, 
IhKiTA Fo II Utaleza i Sefesto II DakstaFoutificahao II Addaaduai’uaiahdlomab. 

, ^ Da' Ounha’a Cliaul, 80. ^ ^ 

’ Portuguese riftis, Esta Porta|| CoaRdan.s|| DorOvb HF|| Sva. 
fiTha PortuipsBe runs, Naer a iiE|| 1638 S£Re|| DeficovH Esta Porta. 
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many lanes and pathw^iys^ and is divided into n;umerons enclo^ireo 
by irregular lines of loose stone walls. Each enclosure or garden 
hq^tf one or incfrc wells, whose water is raised by a Persian wheel, 
and carried along masonry channels. ^ AbouA thirty yards noi^h 
of the Sea Gate, a little to the south of a groat banyan tree, a 
path to the right^ leads to a handsome gateway, over which is a 
(yosB and under the cross the Royal Arms of Portugal, and, in niches 
on cither side, figures of Peter and St. Paul. This handsome 
gateway gives Qntranco tota space •‘about forty paces east and west 
by fifty-six paces '’north ^nd south, enclosed by ruined walls about 
twcnfcy-firre ^fcct high which rise in the south-west in a massive 
ruined tower about 'fifty teot higli. This walled enclosure is the 
factory of Ghcul, buijit in 15l() and fortitiod between 1521 and 1524, 
•the oldest Portuguese building out of Goa. It is known as ■ the 
Chavicuni Buriij ^or Four-cornered Tower. It was the Captain^s 
residence, half fortress half palace; ajj,d included a jail, which is still 
known as Turung, the Portuguese ironj^o^ now a common Indian 
word. f ^ ‘ ^ 

Passing bac*lc through the castle gateway, a path to the east, 
along the north wall of the castle, loads to the south-east comer of 
the fort. Outside (»[ the cast end of the cattle, much overgrown 
with trees, the ruins of a iiiagniticoiit church, stretch about 150 
yards from east to west. Tlie navt‘ which is about 35 paces long 
and broad is enclosed by walls about 30 feet high. No trace of 
tlie roof roiJiains, and a raised water channel runs down the centre 
of tlic uave. At the oast end of tlie nave are the remains of chancels 
about eight paces broad, and beyond the chancels on the oast rises 
the altar a ruined heap in a spaccj about twelve yards l^uaro. These 
seem to be tho ruins of ‘ the cathedral or Matriz of Cheul. 
Dr. Da Cunha notices that tho Matriz was one of the earliest religious 
buildings in Ohenl. It dates from 153 1, and was tho work of tho 
famous Franciscan friar Antonio do Porto,^ who built it on the 
eastern margin of the rivcf and called it Igroja do Nos'sa Senhora 
du Mar, Church of Our Lady of the Sea. It was at first a small church 
affiliated to St. Barbara's, tho church and convent of tho Franciscans^ 
Afterwards it Was separated from tho Franciscan churchy, was 
iucrcasod in size, and raised to the dignity of the Matriz or See of 
In 1()23 Della Valle notices that tho first thing ho saw on 
landing was the groat churcli or cathedral, outside tho walls on'=’the 
sea shore, lie went to hear a sermon in the Cathedral which was 
tho scat of a Bishop and a Vicar who had lately been driven from 
Ormuz.“ Tho soutli-east end of tho fortifications were completed 
before 1Q,34, as, •in that year^ t^ie Cathedral is described aiS within 
the town wall. In 1034 the cathedral staff included the Vicar of 
the See who received Rs. 33 (Xer. 60) year ; four canons each paid 
Rs. 20 (Xer. 40) : & treasurer on Rs. 10 (Xer. 20) ; two choir boys 
each on Rs. 32 (Xer. 6A) ; and a beadle on Rs. 7 (Xer. 14). * The 


^ Siivural details about the Apostle of S^lsctte arc given in the Th&na Statiatioal 
Account. BcMibay Gazetteer, XIII. 201, 4(M), 461 note 1. • 

Viaggi di Pietro Della Valle, Venice 1667, part 111. 133-136. 
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aacrietan got Ea. 62 (Xer. 124) for the expeijses'of the church ; and Chapter XV 
©very Easter Day aH the members of the Cathedral staff were given piacee^of Ini 
a new surplice at a cost of Ks. 4 (Xfer. 8).^ ^ * 

Close to the east wall of the Cathedral the south-east comer of the 
fort ends jin a round tower on which*lies an old ^iin. About 1 50 paces 
north-east along the top of the wall, the eastern tower, with two old 
cannon, commands a view of the Revdanda landing to the south, and, 
across the mangrove swamp, about half a mile to the north-east the 
Cheul landing. At some ^isCanefh west frftm tHe gast* waU and to the 
north of the cathedral, is a ruined fortification, apparently the remains 
of the walls which were built round the castle between 1 521 Jlna 1 524, 
and of which the rest was perhaps used .in build ijig the new wall in 
1577 or 1638. To the north of this old wall is a biiilding.with a round 
western doorway surmoimtedjiy a cross. The building is plain and 
has large aide windows. It has a vault(i(J roof, aitd is full of stones 
and rubbish if of a ruined, upper storey. The j^ooplc call it tho 
Kothi or granary. But its, large windows sho^v^that it was not a 
gi-anary, and the -cross ovcir tho door seems Tio show iirat it w^as a 
religious building. It so(*ir.s probable that it was th(^ llonso of 
Mercy or Misoricordia. Ur, Da Ounha nuMitions that Hospitals - 
or Houses of Mercy wore introdiK.-od into Coa by Albnquerciuo in 
1514, and were patronised by Nuno da Cimha in 1532. Cheul 
had ono of tho oldest Houses of Mercy, and had a chajK^ attached 
to it. The state contributed money and rice, and supporTfod a 
physician, a surgoon, and a barber.' Tn 1546, it is mentioned as 
receiving an allowance of £100 in conse^'quence\)f the 

, number of wounded and sicjk that w-ere brought to it from Dili after 
the seconQ famous siege of that fort. Jt was hr.st under the charge 
of the FranSiscans and in 1580 passed to the Jesuits.-’’ In 1G34 the 
House of Mercy received thirteen hhandin of rico a month in alms. 

This was paid in cash.^ In a direct line this building is about 100 
paces oast of the great banyan tree in Agar Kot. 

About 150 yards to the north-cast of *thc fi^othi or hospital, tho 
north-east corner of the fort is protected by a strong tower or redoubt, 
which overlooks a small landing known as Pa^areka Bandar or 
Uppeir Rovdauda. To tho north, the moat winds from the end of 
the creek westwards to tho sea. About 100 yards north -wes^t of the 
north-east tower, ono of tho groat northern works stands out from 
th^ line of the walls. In its* inner face aro sonic largo vaulted 
buildings apparently either quarters or store houses. Through one 
of these rooms a scrambling passage loads to the .top of the outwork 
on which trees anej. vegetables now grow. Passing back iiit(> tho 
fort, about twenty yards to tho wetft, an opening^ about? four feet 
high, leads into the wall and passes inside of tho wall to the north- 
west outwork. -According to the pofiplc one braych of the passage 
fitrikea north under tho moat to the outside. About 110 paces 


1 0 Ohrou. de Ti^. IV. 17-21. 

* The details were, 13 khandta rice, or £2{ (566 jmrdms) in cash, j^nd £33 (666 

narddos) iu salaries. * Dr. Da Cuuha, 93. ^ Da Cuuha’s (Jhaul, 94. 

* 0 Chron, de Tis. IV. 17-21. 
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west, along tho foot of the wall, lead to the hole in the north 'Walt 
through which the Alibdg road passes, ^ 

•Within the fortj about sixty yards south of the Alibd,g gate, on thb 
west side of the Alibag road, are the lofty and* handsome remains of 
the church of the J esuits. 'J'he entrance is by a round arched doorway 
with side pilastera. Dr. Da Giinha notices that this front is the samip 
as the front*^of the Jesuit church of tho Holy Name in Bassein and irf 
the Jesuit church of the Good Jesus at Goa, and that all three are 
on tho mo^lol V)f /he mother-churth of the Jesuits in Rome. The 
Jesuit ’'churtth at Qhoul was built in 1580 and was dedicated to 
SA. Peter and St. Paul. Ae early .as 1552 thopooplo of Cheul prayed 
St. Francis Xavier to found a Jesuit college. But Xavier was not 
abfe'to Sparc men, and the first Jesuits to arrive were two Fatheris 
Pe. Cbristovrio (Je Castro and Pe Miguel Lcitilo, and two Brothers' 
wlio came in loHO. On their arrival the Jesuits were placed in 
charge of the House of Mercy and their preaching drew crowds. 
1'lie jealousy of tlie^oldor ordersiof priests,at*first prevonte?d the Jesuits 
from preaching in the* Cathedral. Afterwards they were allowed to 
pi-each, but they unit with much opposition till, chiefly through the 
kindness of the Prior of ilie Dominicans, Father Christovilo collected 
funds and built a homo for the Jesnils, to wliich soon after a churoll 
and a. college atlonded by about d()0 students were added. The 
number of the fafhci's was raised from tv/o Vo seven and their 
colldgc .^i^as divided into two s(»ctions, the upper which taught 
Latin logic and theology to forty \ truths, and the lower which 
iaught dOO hoys i'ortbguosc gramnifir, music, and the simpler 
Christian doctrines. 1'bcf Jesuits of Cheul were under the Jesuit 
College of Bassein. The plain ruined building across the Voad from 
the church, and a few yards •further to the south, is perhaps the 
remains of the Jesuit house or monsistory. On, the 1st of April 1623 
Della Vjille visited the college and church of the J esuits. He notices 
that like the Jesuit churches in Daman and Bassein it was called 
St. PauTs.' In IGdt there were seven priests each of •whom was 
paid by tbe state about (2| a**.) a day.- 

Beyond the archway in the north wall, the Alibag road crosses the 
moat which is about six feet deep and seventeen paces broad, the 
sides lined with stone. As has been noticed the moat was made 
some time between 16dl and 1728. 

To the west of the archway, through which the Alibag road paSse^ 
tho gr('at north-west 'work stretches outside eff the line of wall, 
from thirty to foriy feet high, with a north face about fifty-sii 
and a west face about sixty-four paces long. At- the north-west end' 
of the ouhvork the moat is heaped nearly to thfc •top. of the waft 


^ VLaggi, IIT. 133-13(i. ilcsuit churches in India were called after St. Paul becstue 
it was oil the day of St. Pairt’s conversion that tlic foundation stone of thb first 
Jesuit clinrclr in rroa was laid. The Jesuits probijily chn<ie that day for layuu 
the foundations of their first church because it was ou an altar ii^ St. Paul’s BasiuS 
in Rome that St. Ignatius of Loyola took the vow to foiiiid the Society of 
Dr. Gerson pa Cuuha. 

'The amount is one larine of 90 rein a day ; 94 rei» is less than*a third of a aDerapliiiii|i 
a 'xcraphin is about 8 as. O Chfon. de Tis. IV. 17 -21. ^ 
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tv loose sand^ blown off the beach during the strftng northerly gales 
01 tlfe dry months. ' Between this sand drift and the west end of 
the outwork is the main Land Gate,* a double round-aitihed gateway 
the same as the Sea (Sate. ^Above the lintel of the outer gate are 
carved a crown and other emblemif with an oblong empty niche, to 
Tifjich it *18 believed that a slab (2'6"x2'2'^) now in the Bombay 
Asiatic Society's Museum originally belonged. The* inscription 
runs: 


Chap^ZIllli 
FlacoB.of IntMEIf 


CH£U14. 


This work was done at tlio eAd of the ^rear 1685 and the t^ORinnins of 1636, 
when Joao de Thobar de Velabco was Captain of the fortresB^f Cnaul.* The glorious 
Mther St. Francis Xavier of the Society of Jesus was taken asj;>atro'xi of this 
afty.i / • 

Along the foot of the inner gr south face of .the wall the distanhe 
{rom the modern Alibdg archway to tKo Land Gate is about. 150 
^ards. To the cast of the Land Gate id tfio inner' faco of th& 
outwork aro the remains of houses or military quarterKS, and, as in 
the north-east outwork, there is an opening to n juissagc inside of 
the wall, and a path leading tho top of the outwork which like 
the top of the othei; outwork is now a vegetabUi garden . • 

For about eighty -five yunls west of tho Land Gato^lie road runs The. Church of thei 

close to tho fort wall. It then turns to the^ south, where, about thirty AugxisUmans^ 
yards on tho left, aro Jibe remains of an immense pile of buildings, 
two-storiod and over forty feet high, whose west front is about 
fiifty-fivo paces long. From tho west front the line of. buildings 
stretches east about fifty paces, tho south-east corner^ eftding 
close to the modoru temple of yiiamb or Mahadov. 'i'JBus groat 
building was the church and monastery of the AugUbWnians. • The 
church was built in 1587 by F. Luis do Paraiso under tho nimie of 
Our Lady of G.race, Nima Henhora da Graca. Tho monastery had 
room for sixteen monks. In 1031 tha monks of St. Augustine wero 
paid by the state Us. 250 (Xer. 500) a year.‘^ In 1741, when Cheui 
was handed to the MarathAs, the church of the Augustiuians was 
one of its best preserved buildings. * 

Returning to the west front of tlic^Augustiniaus^ church, tho 
ruins on either side of the road about thirty-six yards to tho south, 
are identified by Dr. Da Cunlia with the Clieul court house. It 
is interesting to remember that, in reward foi^ their valour in 
capturing Korlai Fort in 1592, the people of Cheui we^e allowed to 
choose their own judge or Oiividor, In 1634 the pay of th6 judge 
was Rs. 166 (Xer. 333).^ • 


Near the north-^west corner of the north wall are more outworks 
ynd another passage inside of the wall. In the floor of the veranda 
of a house, near the north-west corner, is a large slab of stone 
(6' 9" X 3') with the words,^ ' The Gsavt) of Luis Alvftres Camillo and 
his heirs.' Further to the north-west a path loads to the great 


<* . • 

The Portugaese IiIstaob^a Sefes NoremaH TE Doanno G.‘}5 kpriH ncipodb 636 

gikno . CaFKTAII ODEST.l FORTALKZA UClf || AVL lOAO DE TUOUaB DK VE|| LaSCOESETO 
)|iA?bpbpad|| Koeirodestacidb ogloII Riozope SfuanciscoxaI! Vier. DacompaDeiesyb. 
* OOhron. de Tia. IV. 21. » O Chroii. de Tis. IV. 17-21. 

PartiuaeBe V letters are? ISepoltura) Delvis Alvabesca* meio e de 

sm' 
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Si. Barbara's 
Tower* 


north-west tower. ' Thp lower part of the tower has been eaten aWay 
by the sea^ and the upper platform and tho walla are split in ^eat 
repls. A smd,ll gate opens wesson the sand. On this north-west 
tower surmounted Ky a coat of arras a soijaewhat confused and 
inaccurate inscription which Dr. Da Cunha has translated 

When Francisco de Tavora was Viceroy of India, Gonde d’Alvor J oSo ctoMelo 
de Brito comii[ianded this tower to be built at his expense while Chief Oaptain of 
tluB Camp in tne year 1088. ' 

Another inscription, on a atono (2' 9") with a cross on the 

top, refers, to par^ of this north- west* wall which was known as 
N. S. dk Coi’ceicilo., Dr. Da Cunha, who notices that it is the worst 
eii graved inscription in Cheul, translates it : • 

In 1721 when Antopio de Souza do Iiemos, a nobleman of the household of His 
Maj 3 aty, whom may God always guard, was Captain and Governor of the Foitresa 
of Chaul, under oroers seht b/ his FxceLlency Senhor Francisco Jose de Sampalo 
e Castro Viceroy and Captain General of Portuguese India, commanded that this 
fortiflcfl.tion named N. 8. da Conceicao shouldrbo built on the 25th March of the 
above mentioned yea 

About fifty yaf-ds south-east of the small gateway, near the north- 
west tower, opposite a largo broach in the west wall, stands the great 
Sevcn-stoi’ied l^dtlchivii Ihiruj, tho centre of the Franciscan 

buildings. Some ruined buildings to the west arc (December 1882) 
used as a distillery. Tho tower is about twenty feet square inside 
and ninety-six fiiot high. It has six stories of windows, the seventh 
story being the to]> of the tower. Tlie walls soom strong and in 
good ord(»r, ami one or two t)f the Ijeanis of tho fourth and fifth 
lloorM* still hang- overliead. In the east face oF the tower there is a 
Innidsoimj round arch. A nuinl»or of bnildlngs seem to have 
(•lustc/red round tho tower, as high on the west and soutli faces 
are nfarks of peaked roms. To the west behind the distilloiy are 
rqinaiils of a. large building with round windows. 'To the north 
is a ruined two-storied wall \al)out fifty paces long. To the east 
traces of a large building ]>ass forty paces from the tower and to the 
south th^'y stretch nearly to tho south-west e.uruer of the fort. These 
are the remains of the forlificd church and monastery of the 
Franciscans which played an important part in the groart siego of 
Clieul in 1577. Tho church which was begun in 1534 by the great 
Antonio do l*orto was dedicated to St. Barbara. In 1634 the 
Franciscan church and monastery received from the king yearly 
gifts of rice,^cloth, oil, raisins, almonds, and niodicinos worth about 
Ks. 18t> (Xer. 371).'* According to Mr. Hearn, as late as 1847, the 
church was perfect and many little figures of tho Incarnation, 
Crucifixion, and Ascension stood out in relief fyom the roof. By 


^ Tilt* PorliigucHe ia : SkndoVr. t»a J.'Jdia Fkco. de Tavou.,' Conde db Aivor 
1<‘M. j)K Iemo dk Brito ksta atalaia asvacvsta srndo CaPam. Mor 

DESTA CANro ^AKR Af». 1688. 

“ The Portuguese No A no he 1721, sknuo Capitao e GoVor. deia Fobtea 
DE CiiAVL Antonio de S. dk Leiuos, Fiiialoo I).\ Caza de Sa- MS®- qve. ds. POB . 
1 RDISM QTIE lUVE DO Xmo.* Su®- FrA.NSO. JoZKTE Dlf SAM™ E CaTBO, VbXZ B 
(Japitao-Gfra* DA India Pa, levantar esa fortfiuacah** chamada N. S.ba 
C osoKJOAO AOS 25 DR Marco DA D^A HE. RA. A. IMA. 

The tletaila arc S hliandhi of wheat, G khandis of lioe, two bundles of sugir, SO 
pieeea of coMou cloths, one ijiccc of linen, 6 ?narnf of butter, 6 mami of cocoa-oil, d 
mmitt of wax, 2 rnajis of raisius, 1 man of almonfls, i man of pistichio-nuts, and dOOd 
reis (Rb. 10) for medicine— total Eb. 185 or Xer. 371. 0 Chron. de TiB.J[V. 17-21. 
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1854 it was completely clicked with ruing, tn the ckief arcked 
door of the oharcft was a niche from which a stone now in the 
Museum of the Bombay Branch of the Royal A^ijiatic Society was 
taken. This stone, which rneasures about 5' 11" by 2' 2", is broken 
into three parts. It bears the inscription : . 

Oonaeorated to Eternity. Dom Joao IV. King of Portugal in the Cortes which 
lie assembled in 1646 made himself and his kingdom tributary for a yearly pension, 
to the Immaculate Conception of the Virgin Ijaa^ Under a public oath he promised 
to maintain that the same Iiady, the elect Patroness of his empire, was free 
from the stain of original sin. prese^e Portuguese pie he ordered that this 
lasting memorial should be oatved in 15th y^r of ms reign and in the year of 
OhTiBri656. This was done in the year 1656- ‘ • 

About sixty pac^s oast of the south-we.st confer of tlA fert jrotho 
remains of the church and vioriastory of the Dominicans. Theso 
were built in the year 1549 by Friar Bormudcs. 4iiid 

dedicated to Our Lady of Guadalupe. The mouasfcry was the 
richest and larr^ost religioits establishment in^Choiil with from 
thirty to forty monks besides novices, Lrf 1034, it ueceivetl from the 
state, 23 khandls of wheat, H\h(infh‘s of rice, 2 ])ipes of IVrtu^uose 
wine, Rs. 100 (Xcr^ 200) iif cash, aiicf seven of oi^ altogether 

worth Rs. 470 (Xcr. 040).- The head of the Doniinieaii?^ held tho 
high post of Father of Clirisl iaiis in CLieul, an olheor who is described 
as ' set over the rest for furtli('riiig Christianity, fostering Christians, 
and bringing others "to Christ.’ In 1034 the Father of Christians 
received Rs. 33 (Xgr. 06) a yf*ar from the state. 3410 ruins are very 
extensive. To the south of rho main ehiireh, in what seonis to 
have boon a separate clinpel, is a roimdt'd stone with the broken 
inscription ^ Tomb of AnloiiK) Alaide Meiu'ZtfS and of^lnis lieir^ who 
died in the year (1001 V).^^ North froi.\ this chapel is th (4 main 
church, \vhoso floor, according to Dominican usages, rises in tho 
west end tt 'a ruiuod altar. A po^*tioii of building, about 
twouty-fivo paces by fifteen, i.s roofed, tho only one of the larger 
ruins in which any trace of a roof r(?mains. Tho walls are about 
forty feet high, and tlie ro*' ^ is vaulted, ri.sing about ten feet higher 
than the sjde walls and divided int© s^ifliiare panels. 'Fo thr* oast 
tho buildings are completely ruined, excc])l> some roniaius of a 
chancel or side chapels with vaultcjd roofs panelled like the roof 
of the main building. Cloisters stretch sixty gr seventy yards 
furthur east and command a view of the peaked outci roof of the 
church. Linos of ruins stretch to the south as far a^ to tlje oast. 
The courtyard and floors of the old buildings are full of trees and 
thb* ground is quarried for stSnes. At the oast end of the roofed 
building is a larg« slab (O' X 2' 0") with a coat of arms. In tho 
middle of the coat of arms is the figure of an eagle, and above tho 
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^ The Portuguese runs: Gonsacua da etkrntda dk Ioam IV, Rri di: Poutugal, 

BICASiGOBTES Q OELEBROV no anno UE 1640 FES TllIBVTAlllO^ASt K A .SKVS KKrNOS 
O OAinirVA PENCAM A ImMACVLA DA C0NC£I0.\M DA VlROEM SeNIIORA E COM PVBUCO 
ZVBAMfNTO PROMETEO DEFENDER QA MESMA SenIIOJC.^ ELEITA PaDJIOEIRA DE SEV 
IMEFEBO FOI PRESERVADA DfS TODA A MACVLA DE PECCADO ORICUNAD. EpERA QA 
mpCKADE POBTVOEZA VTVESSE *MAND0V ABKIR NESTA PKDRA ESTA PERPETVA T.Taiwr 
aXUNCA NO 15 ANNO D SEV IMPEBIO E NO DE GhRISTO 1655, FesE ESTA OBRA R 

A»asxl656. 

, 0 Ohron. de Tis. ly . 17-21.^ -a ^ O Ghron. do Tis. IV. 17 21. • 

^6 Portuguese runs ; Sepvltvra 1)[b] [A]ntonio ataide (?) Menese3(?) Ede 
eiv IQ EbdIEIIOS, QUE FaLECEO a DfiM(!) D0(?) I. 

Be53-38 
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cagib aro tho letters I.JI.S., Jesus Hominum Salvator ^ Jesus tliei.' 
Saviour of Mcn.^ Round the eagle is the inotlfc ^Dominvm (Sst) 
spevs* Tnea^ ^Th6 Lo^d is iny Hope^.- Below the coat of arms is an 
inscription which Dr. Da Cunha translates^ ^This is the tomb of 
Manool Saldanlia and of his heirs, Vvrho died on the 20th of December 
of the year Manoel Saldanha was one of the sons of the 

Viceroy Ray' Lourenco do 'JWora who governed from 1609 to 1612. 
Near this is another broken slab with an inscription, of which ^ (Tomb) 
of Diogo Goes,, and ‘of (his heirb) caea on 2nd of October of 
^ <jau be made o^it. . 

Forty or fifty yards east of the Dominican ^ monastery are the 
ruins of some small.buildings, and there are more ruins about sixty 
yards' further.. On the wght, after about sixty yards more, are the 
ruins of St. Xavier's Chapel, about forty-five feet from oast to west 
and twenty feet broad. Jt is a plain building with remains of a 
vaulted roof. Its chief interest is an inscribed tablet of white 
marble (4'x2' 9") oyer the oastKloorway. , The inscription runs’: 

81- FranciLH Xarier having lived in this place on his way to the north, this chapel 
was built by Dom GLIianos Norouha Captain of this Fort to the mokiiory and isTauie 
^of the saint in tho year 1640. 

There is no ortier o))j(3ct of interest bei.wocn St. Xrivier's Chapel 
and tlio gi'i'ut banyan iree in tho hamlet of Agar Kot from which 
the e.vaniiiiation of Uio ruins was begun. Tho* ground on which 
the Iftimlct stands is said to have original ly been occupied by the 
Bioro- rooms or afmazrjts, of which Br>caiTo in l(i64« mentions two, a 
stale inagaziile and a cifj' magazine.'^ 

Of tho buildings outside of the wall tho chief wore the customs 
liouso wliich was on the south face near the site df Jlhe present 
ni'^ioms house. Tii 1023 De lia Valle mentions a customs house 
outside of tho walls.^ Besides the customs house there were, 
outside of the walls, a church of St, Sebastian, built early in tho 
seventeenth century, .somewher/* between Upper and Lower Choul. 
In 1634 till' vicar of /^t Se*bastiaii’.s received Rs. r>t) (XoV. 100) as 
vivair and Rs. 30 (Xer. 60) as sacristan.*'^ In this church, in April 
1674, the Knglisli ambassadors who wont lo see Shivaji crowned at 
llaygad passed the night, as they could not enter the citybe^^ause 
the gates were shut and a watch set/' A ruined church, about 
209 paNis east ol the sea gate, is probalily this St. Sebastian's. 
^1 he roof is gone, but about, hall of the walls remain. It is entered 
by four gateways, one to the nortli, one to tho wott, and two to the 
south. It encl('sei» .a .‘^pace sixty -five paces from oast to west, and 
tweii^’-five from north south. Anoth(.*r church, the church of 
St. dohiijAvlioso vicar ill 1 63 4« \Vis paid Us. GO’pCer. 120) a year. 


' T!i.' Portiifpii'.^o rims: K^r*. SKrvi.Tvp.A hkoe Manoel Saldanha, e de sx^ 

pKUKir.OS QVE MnKi:E»> : A UK liEZEMliPO DK (Ijll.Sti AJ»f(>.S. « 

- Till' riiiiM ; I’<iK ii.\vek mokadd nk^te lvuab^ao Francisco Xavibr. 

0'1» r I.vsoV A(» NORTE i.lJE KK.s E'^TA KliMlDA, Do (iILtANES iTeNka. sENDO CAFITAO 
I'Es 'O FiUiT.Vl.EX V. P.l llJK.MOltlA E LuVVCK IK) S.\NXTO 0 AnO OE 1040. 

I o ehron. de Tia. IV. 17 - 21 . * Viaggi, III. 133 

OChroii? do Tia. IV. 17-21. The amountlirtheii calculated at Xer. 120, but 
Xer. 140 i** oti the usual basis of Keis 300 = Xer i, ® Fryer’s New Accoant, 77. 
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.meationed as outside of the ^alls.^ A small dhapel, twelve paces 
f^om east to west eight fi'om north to south, of the same name, 
Sanjdv, is still in use, about a quarter of a mile to the north of*^e 
fort. There was also, putside of the wall to the norlbh, a fortified camp 
called the camp of St. John, uGampo <le Sam Jotxo, which is mentioned 
in 1728 a% garrisoned and equipped with nineteen qfi,unon.® The ruins 
which may still be seen near Kcvdanda village, not far to the north 
of the fort walls, probably belong to this camp. The camp was 
probably built soon aftA* *1017,* when •Malik Anjbar coded the 
gardens to the north of the fort to t]^e Portuguesj. In 1634f 
Bocarro states that the fort had no ditch because the largo suburbs 
to the north could defend tiionu»elves.'' In 1634 a third church, tfie 
Oapuchin Church of the Mother of (iod, outgido of the wallsj is 
mentioned as receiving Rs. 12 (Xer. 24) a year for medicines.* Thirf 
completes the details of the rhins of Portuguese CJ^eul. 

The greater pari of the nc^t day may be spent in visiting the 
Dancing Girins Palace, op l^ulihntnicha Vaduy about five miles to the 
north-east, the Buddhist caves and the modeffi "shrines t)f Hinglaj 
and Dattdtraya in the oast spur of the Choul hills, and Ihc Musalmdn 
tombs, baths, and fort in Upper Cheul, returning, according to the 
tide, either by water down the Cheul creek, or by land round the top 
of the creek. Leaving the Rovdanda Sea Gate the road to Upper 
Cheul, which is the'sarne as the Alibag rojid, winds north«.cross the 
fort enclosure, past the Jesuit monastery and church, and* out 
through the archway in the north wall and across tTie moat. 
Beyond the moat the roall passes through the large village of 
Revdanda with many well built two-storiodiiousos and, in 188 with 
a population of 0908, of whom 6072 wore Hindus, 493 Musaluidns, 
23 Beni-IsAels and 320 Others. Further to the north, among 
the palm groves, is the chapel of St. John, or Sanjdvj and some 
ruined walls which seem to belong to the Fortified Camp of St. 
John. After about a mile and a quarter, almost all through shady 
palm gardens, the Choul road IcaveS the Alibag road aud strikes 
to the east, across tho head of tho Cheul crook, through the Cheul 
palm woods, about three-quarters of a mile east, to the Bhavdlo 
lake close to the south of the Cheul or Hiuglilj* hills. The ]>alm 
garde&s through .which the road winds are richer and more varied 
than tho gardens in the Agar or Revdanda fort. Even without the 
*lielg of mangoes, tamarinds, J^ranj and jack trees, a help which 
is seldom wanting, the tall pains bend over the road and keep it in 
constant shade, damp enough to be almost free from dust till far on 
in the cold weather. Thorn hedges take the place of dykes, there 
are more betel palrtis, anfi tho grpwtb,of underwood is richer. Tho 
houses are sometimes in rows, sometimes by themselves in gardens. 
There are wells in every garden and occasionally small ponds, and 
the air is full of the groaning hum of tho Persian Vhe els. 

Prom the north bank, of the Bhaviile lakfj, tho Cheul hills, with 
steep bare sides, ms from 300 to 550 feet high, and form an irregular 
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® O Chron, de Tis. I. 35,* 

4 O Chron. de Tis. IV. 17-21. 
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horBC-shoe or semicirclo. Somo troGs on tliG south -WGsfc point mftric 
the site of a M u sal miiii*- tomb, and tho eastern spar has on ita oreUt 
the •shrine of. Pattatraya, and near the foot of its southern face tte 
white tcm])le of •Hinglaj. On a knoll, on the west bank of tho^’ 
Bhav^ile lake, is a domed Musalnnin tdVnb about thirty-seven feet 
square. 'I'hi: sides are of dressed trap built with mortarj and the 
whole is pliuin c'x^ept three recesses with pointed arches on each 
smJc. 'J'he eenlial recess in the south w'all is the main door and the' 
c*c!iti*jil reei;ss in ihe \vt‘st face? is no\v a smellier door, though it seems 
originally to' havtv heori a pra^'or nielie. Bound the top of the 
ontsi(,!e runs row 'of rough brick and cement panels, and 

:il;ove the panels rise.s, a brit k dome about ten fedi high. Inside, the' 
flo<u‘.is bure witli no tracer of a tomb. The inner walls are plain for 
about twelve fca-t, AvlleiiMhere is a I’oruice, and, above the cornice^ 
a I'ow f)f sliitikl-shaped ornamenls nbor.t a foot apart. Above the 
shii'lds is a row (^fniclies (Mbout 2' (>" x 1' 4), and, about four. and a 
half feet- above tla* lower cornice, fi second and deeper cornice. 
.Above the.ujqier (-(owice is a rhw of Honored pfuiels, about a foot 
sijuiin‘ at <lie sidc^s and two fe(^t higii a,i the corners. Above the 
iioiiU-easi, s»)ui.h-\\ eM , and norih-w^est ])anels is a circle of plaster 
lrae<»ry. 'riu* luaiii d*M>r in the sontli face (o' lO'x d' broad) has on 
each side a double ])il;isl(M*, with Jioiir-glass yhla])ed ornaments, and . 
over the (h'or, some rough (qu'n stoia* tivu'cry. 'I'he people call the 
hudcbiig the iMas jul or nios(|ue, hut il seems to have been a tomb, 
and (h('fe nre s(‘\eral JMusalnuin grav(*s close by. About half a 
mile IufmImw to tln^somh of the H^inglaj spur, on the top of a 
iuoi'thI alxnd iifty feet hioh, i.s a small rudely carved Hindu image. 
Ihts ol brieU are scattered over the mound and there are several 
Ai'isaiinjlu gru\es at its west^luot. About 200 yards# east of the 
mound is Ji hcjip of old stmies and dressed pillars, with one or two 
rviughlv carved liuinan ligiires. They arc rude memorial stones, whioh, 
according t(» .i local story, wt're rai.^ed in honour of a wedding party 
whom tlu: earth swallowed^. *A hUlo further to tho south is a 
.•^mall shrine to the A^pirit of a Maug woman. Several old half- 
buried stones seem to .shoAv that this was once tho site of a Jliudu 
Iciiiple. ^ 

'I hrough 11 k> Sonu'shA'ar pass, about- one and a half miles t© the 
luulh-tgisi , ift the Dancing (lirPs House or Kalvantnicha Vdda, 
a rmned binKbng t-i' stiuii* and mortar in Musalman style. The 
tnmt IS id drc'isi'o stone with tbri-e* uvikcid arches and three biSck 
dollies. 1 hi' hall,' which has three domes and^two end recesses, 
i.s lift \ -si'M'Ji leet hiiig by fourteen and a half broad. To the west 
of the liall is a walled eni'Uxsure about •fifty paces by seventy, 
and at tJie furtlier end a inosquff forty-six and a* half feet long by. 
thirteen ami a. halt broad, Avitli a jirayiiig recess in the west wall. 
Heliiiid tlie iiiosqiw is a large pond, in the village of Sariiabout^ 
a qiiartiT of a mile iiirtlier is a small step well with an insoriptioA 
dated 17S2.1 * * 




C haimn bhamjt I rimbat Prahhu Sofdrkar, Y^kakh Shvditha IB, 
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-On the hills to the east of Sar&i village^ in the lands of Chinchoti^ Chapter XHTiif.,,; 
is an* old building n^r Vdghdevi^s temple. From what the people places of IntexMlt 
Baj it seems to be a Musalman tomb- On the way b^ck to Chtuil, 
io the Someshvar pass^ the tombs on the left are sail tombs^ and 
those beyond are said to bo tombs of Mardtha nobles. In a hollow 
across th^road is the temple of Someshvar. It has a broken bull 
in front, and appears as a pair of Musalinaii domo& built^ono to the 
w^est of the other. The outer dome is eight-sided and about tw'enty- 
five feet square. On the f|^)or is a^large broken Ihuj which seems 
to belong to the liny socket m the shrind. llio, ba'seinent of the 
inner dome is square and its centre is filled •‘by a shriuo about iw.enty 
feet square. It has been much mended with corAont, but the inside 
of the dome is in the cross-corner style/ and is perhaps older than 
the Musalmdus. The walls are about ele»/eif 1‘cet high anu'tlie. 
centre of the domo about foiir.feot higher. Tlic shrine is dark and 
its floor is about six feet beh^w the level of the flexor of t*hc dome. 

The inner moasurcinont of the shrine is about cloven feet square. 

The walls are plain surrotindecf by a sliolf abr)i ^fp ur foot from tho 
ground. The only Mqoct of worship is an empty 

Returning^ to near the focit. of the Hinglaj simr^ twenty or thii'ty 
yards south-east of tho wedding stones, is a domed Musalman tomb 
(about 24' square) neai* tho north-cast end of a pond. An old spire 
stone seems to shovY.ihat the tomb stands on the site of a Hindu 
temple. Some yards back^ near the high road, is a tern pic of M.4ruti 
whose god is famous for giving responses. When tho god*fe to bo 
consulted the temple servant se Is a beteltiut in each pt two holes 
on the god’s breast. If the nut in the riglit hole falls first, the 
•wish of thp person consulting the god will bo granted. If the left 
nut falls firs4 Ibhe wish will not bo granted. The nuts aro dipped 
in water before they arc laid in tho holes. 

In the south-east face of tho Hinglaj spur, about a hundred feet Buddhist 
from the foot of the hill, is a small cell (11' x 5' 10" X o'O" high). It , Caves,, 

entered by a door three leot two iAches by fivo feet and a half, 
and there is a veranda outside eleven feet by live with holes for 
a. shade or front scaflbldiug, 'Jlio cell is without ornament or 
writing. It is in good repair. About a yard to the west is a 
second cell (7' 7"x4' 4"xk high) with a broken f>ont and tho 
remains of a narrow veranda. The work seems to* have been 
stooped by the badness of the rock. The cells are high enough 
to mve a beautiful view, soutt, over tho green palm tops, across 
the Boha river to Wjrle and the*Janjira hills, and south-east up the 
windings of the' broad Roha river to the distant Rbha hills. 

Passing round to the west face of tho spur, about, the same level 
as the south-east cells, a path leads tho temple of Hinglaj. *Tho 
temple faces west and is reached from the south-west by a flight of 
158 modem steps. At tho top of tho steps, to the *f ight, is a rock-cut 
oaVe p.) about 17' 3"x 15' 5" and from G' to S' 8" high. Part of the 
Vnuorth-west cornea k cut off by a modern shrine of Ashvlpuri Devi. 

^ the south, wall of tho cave arc two cells, tho east cell 4' 6" x 3' 4" 
mad the west cell four feet sqimre. In the front or west wall of the 
is a window. * Outside ot |ho cave, to the right, a flight of thirty 
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BtQps leads up to t^vo open rock-hewn water cisterns (II.)j th© npp®>5 
cistern 1 8' G'' X 1 4' 5'" liud the lower cistern 16' x 18' 6". At tice. 
foot of the cistern steps, a little- to the north, inside of a gateway^ 

a modern temple of Hingldj with a woman of the Agri caste a© 
temple servant. In front of thewtempfe is an open space with tuhi 
find lamp pillars, and a view. of the sea over the Revdailda palms*. 
A narrow passage! runs round the temple between it and the scarped 
fock behind. Inside of the temple, below the imago is a rock-col/ 
apparently ancient (ysterj abojitcfonr feet square and twa 

and a. half fc(itMosp. Hr. Da Cuiilia notices a story that there used 
to be aTiJnf<lTij)tion over the cistern which has bt^eu recently defaced, 
^lihi' shrine of the tcio])le measures 8' 6" x 7' 10* X 0' 9", and the hall 
1(V n"x ir 10' X !>' 10". The object of worship is a modern image 
.of «a*woman: " • 

Al)oul tim paces beyond the temple* is a row of small Buddhist 
cavi‘s. The lirsit (1 V.) isMivided by a wall of rock into a hall and 
an inner shrine. Tlic hall measures 1JV,8" X 7' 8" X 5' 9', and, au 
o])ening (!• 8"x3'«»") in thel>ack waif, loads into a shrine or cell 
(7' Itr'xfi' 5") with a stone bench at tho side. In the back 

wall is an image niche (T 8" X iV) witli a. modern imago of Ashtabhuja 
Devi or C’hatursinglii. The next cutting is a nassiigo (V.) or narrow 
rec(‘ss (I r JV' X d' o' x 1* .‘1") with two old Brafimauical images at the 
end. The next (\'J.) is an ()])eji ctdl seven foet-sriuare and four feet 
higi^ The n(‘xt is lit)' x 8' 10 ' x 5' 6" ; in the back wall is a 

slono bf<ncli 0' 8" x 2' 8"; and in front there has been a veranda T 6*' 
bn>;ni' At the west ewd is 21 cell 0' 9"xG' 3"x6' 5". The rook 
is baj and much of thg roof has fallen in. On the north-west 
wall outside of tliis cjive is carved Ji relic shrine (highyba or chaityoT 
(\'l I i ), semicivciilar in form, 4 xnd surrounded by a beltT)f carving in 
the ISuddhist nul jiattern. The tec rises iu a pile of five plates, each 
larger tlniii the phite bcOow it, and o\er the tee is an umbrella. The . 
iloim‘ is 3 li" high and two feet broad, and the tec and umbrella 
ri.'-c :i foot and a half 2 ibovo.tlii; dome. From its shape the ddghoba 
a})}K*ars to belong to nbout 15U A.n. 

A few led, in front of the last cavo (VII.), a hole in tho rock leads, 
by some rough steps, about twelve feet down into a chamber (IX.) 
o X ti' ts" x t' 7'*. A slightly 01 iiamon ted cornice runs round the 
lop of tlie wall. lnsid(^ is 2111 empty shrino (4' 10" X 2' 9" x 6') which 
has heen re])aired with cement. ^ ^ 

Ih'vmul ciivt* VI I., a path, throng a modenv gateway, loads up 
the hillside to tho.shriiie of Datt 2 Ur 2 iV 2 i. Near tho ,top on the left 
fire two modern wells. On the toj) of the hill are several small 
houses, inwhicl^live one or two^scetics, and a family of Brahmans ' 
who .shiiro in the Avorship of tho god. The shrine of the gpd 
stands on high ground in the middle c^f tho houses, at the top of a 
jliglit of six ste})s. The ch'of object of worship is a modem statue 
c>f Dattatraya, carved i» stone, with the threa heads and six l&nds 
or Brahma, Vishnu, and Shiv. In front of the figw^ are the prints ' 
('f two feet said tt^ be old. On a raised platform on^the right a pair - 
i>f foi't Avith a macc, sheU, double d|U|p, a moon, and a lota© ar©''" 
carved in alabaster, with an inscriptioijstating that they were 
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to the goS in 1787 that is A.n. 1865. A silvey cover, the gift of* a 
Bhan'd^ri bearing dCkte May 1 882, is boing fitted over the feet. 
There seems to be nothing old cn*the top of tho^hilf. The chfqf 
ministrant of the shrine is ^a woman of the Gurav caste. Her 
grandfather camd from Poona to the Rameshvar temple in Cheul 
and she has lately become ministrant At Dattatraya’s shrine. She 
gets all the offerings, which, at the great December fair, are said 
to be worth about £25 (Rs. 260). She lives in Cheul and comes to 
the shrine every day. She^deea the? mam worship, washing the god 
and offering him flowers. A Brahman fJsp docs some \jorsh:p, bub 
he is not the proper servant of the god ^thougi. people give him 
money. The great fair lasts during the three (fciys of the December 
fall-moon. Prom 8000 to 10,000 pilgrims come. Prabhus, Kshatrfs, 
PAnchkalshis, Chavkalshi Mdlis, Brahmans, and others. Most are 
from the neighbouring villages, but some are fyoin Ppona and 
GujarAt. Sheep and cocks are joffered to tfie god. Some are offered 
alive and these the ministrant gets.. Others have their . throats 
cut some way from, the shnne, and theso thc.‘*^fferers take away 
and eat. Each pilgrim leaves two pice before the “god* for the 
woman, and gives a pice each to the Briihman and the ascetic. 
The Brahman is a Chitpavan by caste, and the ascetic or hdvn is a 
BrahmachAri or Brahman beggar from Upper India. On the east 
slope of the hill is a hut, where a fair or vrns, in honour of a 
Musalraan saint, is hold after the great Dattcitraya fair is o*rer. 
The main approach to Dattatraya’s shrine is from the in>ftn-west 
by a flight of steps with parapets, which have lieou built at 
intervals within the last forty years by different worshippers, as 
thankofforings or in fulfilment of vows. There arc now 333 steps, 
and five are being built. At the top.oftlio steps is an ascctic^s 
house in which is worshipped the hollow stem of a dead umhar tree 
Picus glomorata, an emblem of the three-licadod Datbitraya. In 
a slab, let into the right para])et, on one of the steps near the top, a 
Marfithi inscription gives the date Samvaf. li)05 and Shnk 1770, 
that is A.D. 184ti, aud the name Savitribai Ivsliatri.^ At a hundred 
steps from the top, a socoud inscription states that in Shak 1776 
that is A.D. 1854, Mahadoba Laksliinan, a Sonar,# the servant of 
servants at the feet of the Lord Dattatraya, built fifty steps.- At 
the 248th step from the top another iuscriptiou states that five^ steps 
were built by Krishna Narayan^iu Shak 1700, that is 1868.^ On 
the *face of the 290th step is carved Naruyan Bhau Bhore, and at 
the 296th step in She parapet are two littlo plates with rough 
unreadable plaster letters. Altogether there ar§ 333 steps, and 
five more are (December 1S82) being made by Vikaji Jjanpat Ksllatri 
of Revdanda. • * 

From the end of the steps, a path, across the shoulder of the hill 
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^ The Mar&thi runs : Sau. Skioitrihdi Kahatriy Samvat f(H)5y Shak 2 770y KtUik ndm 
SwvtXtMTy Kdrtik voAjy^v^vratvpq^L * 

^ The Mardthi runs: Shri, Shri Dattatraya SmmirhaPdduka ddsnmiflds Mahddoha 
Lakthmar^ Sheih Soridr ydni hdnhdlr, pdirya oO, SKjak 1776^ Anand ndm Samvataare 
mAhcDMtra ahuddha tntiya vdr Sot% Samvat 1010, ^ 

T . Mardthi ia : Shri Ouru Dat^raya Charani Kriahna Ndrdyan KshxUri 
i f i d wd te e i , pdned, Shak 1700y Vwhu mm SamvaAaary Mdhe Pauah, 
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t(/tho west, leaclrf doyn a central spur, to somo knolls or faillockff 
over tho 13 ha vAlo lake, where are fouudatioiis» of stone and morter 
t^itildin^s. yroin the 131iavale lAke, a wiiuliu^ lane leads about a mdo 
south-east to a larp^c teuiple of J3hagvaji Devi, in a walled enclosure 
with a splciulid itipal tree oif a plinth iu front of the temple. 
Above the shriiyj door, fiv'C lines of Sanskrit stato that %he temple 
was nipaired in ]7ol.^ The lanes in (his part of Cheul are in 
some ways liner than tho Rovdanda lanes. Though in places as much 
as tw'cJve yards broad, thdf are nfehed ovffr with trees. The gardens 
!ii-e ve.ry rij:li and*liave a^great variety of foliage, an undergrowth 
of blisluis, and, arn^ng the cocoa and betel pajins, many tamarin4, 
IciirmiJ, and CalophyWum ox 7ntrt/*troea, with patches of bamboos ahd 
plnnlt'dns, and occaay)nalIy an open rice field with a tall brab palm 
or tasselled* forest palm, hchrli hvad. 

About a mile S 4 )uth of BJiagvati Devi’s temple is a low mound anda^ 
pond known as*hhe Pokarn. Tlio uKiimd is covered with Miisalmap 
graves, some with inscriptions^ on liAely* drcss(‘d slabs and blocks of 
black basfjt or tnij), w hich belong lu an old ‘temple of Shamb or 
Mahad(W. (he W(‘st is the w^alh^d tomb of Pir Syod Ahmad. 
Alxmt fifty yards to the south-east are tlie nMiiains of a Musalindu 
iialh or lIitHhltH- Kbit Hit, Along tho jiorLh wall is a row of six cells 
or rt‘st-plju‘(‘s wiili m*(*lu*(l roofs, oju li about V ti 'x 7'()"x 12', and the 
wh(»lc faao about scweiily l'e(‘l. long. At tbe cUst end a doorway, 
aboVit (line ieet briuid, leads, through a double arch, into a central 
hall about twenty tv/o feci sqiiart^, with three recesses, that on the 
nortii alxmt'^teii feet dee]), that on ilie east about twelve foot, and 
that on the south aboni f.oven feet. 'J'he hall is covered with a fine, 
denned roof about thirty feet high. Prom the north- >rest of tho hall 
short erodki'd passages lead Co tw^o bathing-rooms, the north bath 
about Ul' X 13' ()" and the south batli about 20' x 13'. 

On raised ground on the l)ank of the i-iver, hidden among trees, 
about a tjmirter of a milo the south of the baths, is a ruined 
mosque, with an out^'r doine in the ooiitre of the roof, anU a minaret 
in the north-east corner. It is about ninety feet long by forty 
In’oiul. Tlie west of tho building and most of the south l^ve 
disa])p(*aiv(l, di\sfl’(\ved by bai.yan and other climbing trees, l^qlped, 
according to soiuo accounts, by Portuguese cannon. There remain 
three Si ts of foui' six-feet high pillars, the-cast row square, the two 
other row s cight-siiled. J^'rom the ^)ps of tho pillars spring ar<5iie|S 
whose {jcaks are about six feel six inches higher jpHiid from the arch* 
peak rises a donK^iibont five feet deep. Of the original sixteen domes 
elev^en are lelt, tliree on the w'ost and two oij the south having 
disappeared. To tlie north-^\T^t are a pair of« tombs with .two 
inscriptions on the east w'all one nppareiitly referring to H. 915 (a.d. 
1»*07) and the otl^T to II, 1031 (a.d. 1623).^ Thej^aised ground oil 

Tbf Sanskrit runs : {1) Shri Oancahdi/n »mn(t[h) ; {2fShaJ^73, PrajilpfUi 
(?) Satnriitjturf Faltjuna Shuddha mipta {4) myam devijalayasya jirtloddhdtmM 
* ) fritromUt kntuh muMptiMH anyira (/). 

■' Ihe iustTiptioiw are niuch wcatlier-wonuaiul cue of them is broken. Frol. 
iu'hat»vk IHis kiiully 8n])]>lie(l the following d'anslatioii of sush friiigments M be 
in.idt* out of the tirst lubcriptiou, Tho duixiI>otb show the li na* of the 
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" wliioh the mosqne q^tands has many fragment of old bricks, but as 
far as was seen ncf farther signs ^of old building. To tho south of 
the mosque, along tho edge of a long stretch of jnangrove bastes, 
are some remains of an old wall or jetty. 

About A quarter of a mile to the east of the mosque, on the shoro 
of the creek, ace tho remains of licijkot, the citkdel of Musalrnan 
Cheul. If Bocarro is correct in stating, that, in 1634, Tapper Cheul 
had no fortifications Rstjlfipt miist^ hare been, built during the ton 
years (1636-1646) of Bijapur rulo.^ It is*mentioiied'in*tho Mardtha 
wars in 1691 and 1731. Rajkot has ccTrnor towers ab^ut fourteen 
feet high, and, on the top, thirty^three -feet forty. llio north- 
west and the south-west towers are joined by a wpll about sixty paces 
long, twenty feet broad and six feet high. •Through an inner wall 
a path leads to a walled couriyard about forty-five paces square, the 
south end filled with the ruins of a largo two-stfiricd palace, with 
peaked arches and eight-sids^ pillars. The waifs are overgrown 
with a gigantic lacework of tree roots, ^riio^building was about 
twenty paces broaef and was divided lengthways by ji c^gtral wall. 
In fi-ont of the palace is an old fountain, and at the east end a row 
of houses and a well. 'l\j the oast is another w^alled enclosure about 
forty paces square filled with cocoa-palms. Outside on the creek faco 
are largo black stones laid without mortar, which look like tho 
remains of an older Hindu fort. • 

‘ • 

About a quarter of a mile further east is an old jettp^of large 
black stones set Out into fch(?miid, kuowii a^Giricho D]ioud B^indar. 
A little further are some Musalrnan tombs^and, about a quarter of a 
mile beyond, at the east end of the Cheul palm groves, is the landing- 
place and village of Agra. Returning to Rdjkot, outside of tho fort 
to the east, is the lower half of a broken Hindu image (2' X 1' 3") of 
a male figure with a bull at his foot. It is well carved and has a 
sacred thread or strap hanging below the knee. It is of about the 
eleventh or twelfth century. About Ijalf a mile west of Rcljkot is 
the PatiFs creek, crossed by a paved causeway or dadar. On the 
west side is a largo MusalmdiU graveyard. About a quarter of a 
mile further is Cheul landing, an open green covered with fishing 
fieto and stakes, with lines of rope for drying fish and nets. To 
tke west a narrow muddy channel about five feet deep, winds south 
to the Roha liver, with, at high tide, water enough for craft of about 
thl^e tons (10 Jrhandis). Acro^ the mangrove swamp are the palms 
and sandy beach cf Lower Cheul or Revdanda. At the foot of a 
tree is the head of an old Hindu figure, about two feet by one foot 
lour inches, and, in front of a small temple at the east end of the 
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(1) Our Lord oommaaidB the arrangement, (2) Diligently of the Sunni mosque, (3) With 
la priest and pond .... (4) Whom we may love aceording to the^rdiiianco of Mqhummad 
the Apostle ; and in (5) Khdul we command you to prohibit intoxication [and] (6) 

Infid&ty like companions [of you] (7) our pro^et (8) Muhammad had striven 

; (9) and (10) . .w -. <11) Mesque with propriety, (12) (13) (14) .... fl5) (date) 

(iB) year 915 (?). Of the second inBcri[ition he has made out (1) As was tho 

edifice of the house of Ood, (2) Date of mosque 3'ear (3) HondalUnu [or hu or yu\ 

j(4) year 103 (?). Mr. Ghulam hfuhammad Munshi deciphers the doubtful figure 

lu tike fourth line as 4, that is 1034 ork.D. 1623. 

* O de Tissuary, IV . 35. 
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grften, is an did lancl grant stone (i'x 1') with the/iss-curse anSletfiiiM 
too worn to be read. If the tide serves it is easy to get jtb 
liiOvdaiidH. do\Vn t\fe creek. lhi< a rule, the way back is round tlii 
head of tlic crock, along the rojid f rom Jlevdanda to Bhav^le lake. 

A third rnoriiiiig may bo .spoTi^t in north Choiil and Revdanda, 
H(!i‘ing Jblmoshvaf’s temple and Angria’s tomb, the remains on the 
wt'storii top of the Cheul hills, some Hindu battle-stones to the 
nortlj, and a Mnsalnuin "ardcni pr water Jfioiise to the south of the 
(■:insewa.y, on the Alibag road." From the Sea Gate about 
four jriiI(‘H through the tvcTods <»f Kevdanda aud north Cheul, lead 
!•' th(*. mouth of lliA Varanda pass. By the dome-shaped hillock of 
Chimcha, a natural mound *ap])arontly with no trace of building, a 
^tract! Irjids south-east., past tlui Moti pond, u]) the western shoulder 
of the* CIk'iiI hills. The hill sid(»s am* the liill top arc bare strewn 
with l)lack bouldtfrs, with,M'n hollows or sholfc'rod slopes, patches of 
thorns aud brusli wood aud oik* or two stunted teak. 


N(*ar tlyj end the suiiih-west sjiur are [ho remains of two 
mined Inrildinigs. One, about 100 yards from tlie end of the spur, 
is the. ruined iem|)lc of Mahalakshmi (Lid'xlO') wdth broken walla 
of rough st.oiK* work and no roof. In the eoutre is a ruined shrine 
find a smsill old-looking image, ^riu* goddess is much feared. As 
h(‘r t(‘nipie is ruined, slu- wanders about, and, is believed to have 
dragged uii(h*i wati*r and drown(‘d throe ineii who, within the 
last yea'.** or two, have h»'«t their lives in iho N a ray an pond at the foot 
of Ih^* hill. <Cli»se t<» the imiiikmI shrine is a dry poud. And, on 
rising^ ground at the .soyth-we.st end of the liill, among trees and 
hruslnv(»()d, stands a rniiiod Musalimin dome, on a plinth of rough ^ 
stone Wiii'k about fifty f(‘et sgiiare. The dome is t'liijkly covered 
with lre(*s and bnshf's. ^Plie walls are of stone and mortar, about 
2G feet stpui re outside* and 21 feet square inside, and the rounded 
dome is brick. There an* recesses in the corners, doors in the 
east north and south laia'.s, awd a prayer-niche in the west face, 
'riie wall i.s about. t(»i» fi*ei high and tiie dome about twenty feet 
nion*. The wlu»le is plain, except a cornice which runs round the 
top of the wall inside, and some rough coineut panelling above the 
cornice. 'I’lKi site seems a jikely place for a Buddhist siiipa and the 
bricks ami plinth may have b(*longi'd to some old Hindu work. In 
places on tin* south iaee of the hill are said to be fragments of 
stone* st(*ps built without mortar, but on the hill top there sedVna 
no (certain trace of anything old. % 

'1 lie hill top eoiKmands a fine view of the rice lands and palm, 
groves of B(*vda^iida and Clirnd, the manjfrovo bushes of the Cheul 
creek, tlie hoha river, the Jaujira hills, aud the scl Close by the 
foot of the hill is a row of iionds, the Meti pond in the west, then 
the Shetripdl poud, the Narayan pond, tlio Piltirs pond, and the. 
Bhavale lake in the eas|. Hill side tracts load to the -knobothai 
crowns the hill top to the west of the Datt^r^ya steps. This’ 
knob or knoll is covered with prickly-pcar bushes and has no signal 
of buildings. About sixty yards south of the knob, and thirty 
or f[)rty •feet below it, is an open repace in which are a number 
in Munll heaps of big rough stones. The local story is that long 
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ago people were buried here, and the , heaps of stones are 
appatontly rude tornbs. Some of them are long like moderi? graves 
lying north and south, others are oval, and others are *circular from 
nine to twelve paces round. * The stones arc the ordinary black hill 
boulders, and the heaps rise from dighteen inches to two feet above 
the level of the ground. There is no- sfgii of niorfcar and as far as 
was seen no trace of letters. Except that the stones w6re . smaller 
and rougher, these round cairns are ^iiiuch like the Kod graves 
(b.c. 200), which wore fouhd newr^iopara* in "Agril J8g2. One of 
the largest had been opened and a hole iiJbQut two feet ^leep <lug in 
the centre. No tracg of pottery was notigod biyt the holc*\.as to^> 
thickly covered with bushes to bo properly bxainiiied.^ Looking 
north from the top of the hill, it is worthy of that, ’T) a lino wtth 
the Someshvar pass to the euist of the Cheiil hills, there is, in the* 
Sdgargad range, a great dip *nr gap, known as tlui Pii- p 9 iss, which 
must have been one of the highways of traffic when Cheul was a 
great port. It soema prcjjable^tliat i]jo place which Barbosa (1514) 
describes as the great fair, Airoc mjlcs out of Ciltail, was m the open 
land beyond the Someshvar pass close to the Dhiiciug Clirl*s 
mansion and the village of Sarai/- 

Prom the hill toj) a trsict msiy be taken, either back to tho west 
mouth of the Varanda |)ass, or to tljo crest of the pass, a little beyond 
which, by the road side, is an old Hindu laud grant stone (5''7" X V fV') 
with an inscription in four lines of about the twelfth .gentury. 
About half a mile north of tjio Varanda pass, on risings ground, is 
a temple of Malntlakshini. At tlio foot of * tho rising ground is a 
fragment of ohl laud gniiit stone and a chrvod j>illar tof), probably 
part of a ruined toinphj of Mahal akshnii, Tho modern toinple is like 
the Someshvar temple two domes sitlb by side, tho eastern dojno 
20' X 18' and tho western dome 10' 8" square. Tho corners of the 
Outer dome are in the hollow or hont^ycoinbcd cement work which 
is common in the Mu.salm«i"i buildings^ of Ahmadilagar. The sliriiKj 
which is surrounded by a passage four*f(»et wide, is plain, and is 
apparently modern, though it has old lleinadpaiiti-liko knobs at tlie 
corners and in tho middle of each step in tho roof. To the south 
of the temple is a lamp-pillar a])out twenty-two feet high. Down 
the east face arc six or seven sati stones. 
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A|>out a quarter of a mile south, about 100 paces oast of 
the>morth end of the Male causeway, are five Hindu battle-stones, 
perhaps of the tenth or eleventh century. They are much like tho 
battle pillars and slabs at Eksar iii Salsctte and at Atgaon near 
ShAhApur in Thana»® The largest stone is seven feet long by a foot 


Bnitlc Stonei. 


^ The following arc rough details of tho tomhs: Beginning from those furthest down 
the dope of tho spur,.] is round, aboijt 12 feet across and ei^^J^teoii inches high, the 
clTole broken, the stones small and rough ; 2 aiii 3, round about four feet across ; 4, 
1^ loqg^odem-Bhaped grave about nine feet by hve headed up ; 5 and (>, round about 
foar tot across ; 7, lung abotft seven feet by two ; 8, a biggt^r tomb ropghly circular 
ftDOut twelve paces rdtind ; 9, small roughly rouu'l about four feet across ; 10, a rough 
falM^P'ten paces round ; 1), a larger grave wi^ larger stones, oval, iboiit twelve paces 
round ; 12 to 19 rude cairns not more than two feet high ; 20 is obiong ; 21 and 22 arc 
bigger and in shape mpre modern ; ^.3* 27 are rude cairns ; 28 is the largest and has 
been opened ; 29 -.35 are rude low cairi^. 

* Stanleyh fi^bosa, 70'71. " Bombay Gazetteer, XIV. 57-09, 309-312. 
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and a half broad. 'At the top ia a funeral am with an attendant on 
each side holding a fly-whiak over her shouldef. Below are &rea 
panels each about ten inches brond full of deeply cut figures^ and^ 
under the lowest panels is an empty sp^ce about a foot and a haU 
broad. In tho lowest of the three panels on the (visitor's) left, tw(» 
rows of throe men^n each row, armed with swords, fight tWb archera 
on the riglrt. .In the central panel the swordsmen drive o£F the 
arcliers, and, in tho top panel, a chief, with an umbrella over his head 
and two followers, worships the iv 0 fj. .Ofi the (visitor's) right is a 
di‘fac(jd an^’ broken stonq (3'x V o') in the same style. The only 
part Whioli can be in^do out is. in tho lowest panel, a man worshipping 
t/io I'uhj, Further to ‘the right is a fragment of a similar stone, wim 
n iviw of heavenly nymphs carrying garlands tp crown the warriors, 
•'fo tlie visitor’s left ia a fourth memorial atone (3' 9"x 1' 4"), with 
thre (3 panels of clearly cut but somowhat defaced figures. In the 
lowoat panel tw(» inou soom (but this ia doubtful) to attack some 
building, more like a temple than a fort. ,Iii tho central panel, on 
the riglit, r man wiLX a sword seems to clutch jsit a central figure, 
wli (3 is drawn back by two men on tho right. There ia a fallen 
figure, ]n*obably the man who was attacked by the swordsman. 
Above are figures worshipping ilie ling. To tho visitor’s left a 
smaller st<mo (2' ICxT) shows a man T>ranaishing a sword. On 
tlu’ lopia c funeral uni, and, between the urn aud tho warrior, a 
and Vi l)ull. Hiesi* stones are worshipped by tho villagers as the 
T7/'.s' or' yovem Heroes, and arc much dreaded, being believed to 
scoiiivlho fields and gardens at night. 

Abfvul n (piartor of a mile from these battle-stones, two hundred 
yards suutli of tlio Male causeway and about forty yards west of the 
road, in a thickly wooded palm gjirden, are tho ruins 6*t an arched 
g!ii*(h'n house In the centre of a built pond. It is known as tho 
,fu!n Maii.dir or Water Palace. It stands in the centre of a pond, 
about tlnrly-six paces sijuaro and five feet deep, whoso sides and 
bottom arc lined with cemeiU. Tlie centriil building> which is 
<\)vered by tluj roots of a large banyan tree and by bushes, stands on 
a plinth about five feet liigh and twenty-five feet square. It is 
I'litiM’cd from tho%east by a broken flight of steps. It is of stone 
ami mortal* aibl consists of four large pointed archways with dorner 
pillars,** M'luu'(‘ is no trace of the domed roof, and tho walls seem kept 
in their place by the network of bgiiyan roots. It is said to l]|p a 
Portuguese buililiiig, but the style of arch and tho position point to 
a l\Iusaliuaii origin. * 

About a mile nearer Rovdanda, is a large modern temple of 
Ganjiati with a small step well jjiid a large basil* pillar. In front 
(»f I he temple is a himp-pillar bearing an inscription dated 
A]»out seven years ago the god’s tqoth v^as brojeen, but a new 
tooth is growing ami large iiuinbcrs of people come to see it. 
The temple servant or j^tjari is a Mali or Chavkalshi. About^'DuJjE 


Unq 

8dt 


' 'Clio MaratJii i>f tho inscription runs : Ckmmni tatpar LalcsUmi AydL Rd^tap 
finhiit fitftra Kalu jdt JUtiH Ptikucalshi Rohnai*^ Rkaf 

Miftir'iit ntn/L ib'amrutaart’, miti Vaisfuikh b'htidi^i S Stititnvavdr, 
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ft iftile farther^ is a great temple of Bdmesjivar^ with a handsome 
maebniy pond in Sront. In the temple are said to bo three kiinds 
OP pits which are paved over. ThS central pit in fit)nt of tho ^pd 
Shiv, OP Shdmb, is the Fjre-pit or Agni Kund ; the pit on the 
visitor’s right, in front of GanpatiT is tho Wind-pit or Vdyu Kund ; 
ftnd the pit in front of Lakshmi-Ndr^jftn is the Biain-pit or Farjanya 
Kund. When heat fails the fire-pit should be opened; when wind 
fails the wind-pit should be opened, and when rain fails the rain-pit 
should be opened. The Ally time* wifliin the*memopy^of the people 
of the temple, when one of tho pits waS|,opciied, Vas t^ opening of 
the rain-pit in the dry season of 187G. A hole five feet "d* ep was 
found with some Mar^tha coins. * The poins vfore taken away and 
set apart to be worshipped. ^ , • 

In December 1025, the Italian traveller Della Valle gave the 
following detailed account of*the Bamoshvar tempje and pond. On 
the land road, between Portuguese and Musal-man Cheul, where 
the thick houses begin, is a temple o| Bdmeshvar, the finest temple 
in Cheul. It is built on the bank of a largo square 4)011 d, each 
side seventy-three paces, surrounded by banks and 'lights of 
stone steps with wide passages or platforms at the sides, shaded 
by beautiful tall trees. Above tho pond, facing the chief door of 
the temple, under a dome supported by four pillars, is a figure of a 
bull with all the four feet bent the same way. It is called Nandi 
and is tho same as the Kdiiareso (Basava). Tho peopto say 

it is a mculo, difterent from Gayati tho wife qf Bam, i^fcch is a 
female. The face of the biJll isiurnod round frontirg tho temple, 
while, the back and tho tail stretch towards tho pond. The 
Gentoos who gomt^ to visit tho temple first wash their face, hands, and 
feet in tho pond, then touch the bulldivith their forehead and hands, 
making a reverence, and grasping the tail. Then some enter tho 
temple, while others first go round it, beginning their round from 
tho right sido to ono coming out from tho temple. In the temple, 
they spread fruit and rice beforo the •idol, and also before tlio bull, 
and before a basil plant in a pillar vaso near the bnlPs shrine. In 
several places round tho temple are shrines facing the pond, with 
different idols, in one of which is the great mon|$cy Hanuman who 
helped Bam to win back his wife.^ 

in a large block of stone, to the north-west of the temple, are 
ni^e holes, about two inches •square, which are said to be tho 
na/oagralia or nine planets. In a garden, to the west of tho temple, 
is a handsome unfinished building of dressed stonb. In front to the 
east is a platform, tho sjde walls of dressed stone about two feet 
high, and enclosip^ a space of thirty feet by twenty-four. To tho 
west of the platform, on a plinth alJout four feet high and thirty-two 
feet square, is an eight-sided building of dressed stone ^about 
12 ' 6 '' X 16' 8''), with a door'in the east face, ahd windows in tho 
ether three sides with open stone trellis ivork and tracery. Tho 
sides are about ivno feet Jiigh and there is no roof. It is an unfinished 


' Viaggi di Pieti'o T)clla Valle, tA.^ 1 1-415. Della Vollo’s account is liccompanied 
by a plitt of the pund, teniple, and otAcr buiMinge. 
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torat) said to havd been built by one of the Angrifis. Oufiaide' 
there ar® six small tombs in a line, and a sef^entb at ope dide/ 
Bettveon th(i RAinoslivar temple abd An gria^s tomb a stone inscribed 
witli Kiinareso writing was found by Mr. W. F. Sinclair, O.S., 
1874. It was sent to the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society in whose iquseam it now lies. It has not been decipbored.i 
The Ilamesbvar temple is about two and a half miles north-east of ‘ 
the See. (Jate of the Revdanda fort. 

'Hie aftornoop may 'bo pleasantly rspent ih a water trip to Korle 
fort and Korlo vilhige. Ti^o details of the fort are given under 
KorKii ^ ' 

« * • 

Chikalgaon in Pen, about iivo miles east of Nagothna,isalarge 
villiige with, jn 1 SSI, ♦seventy -one bouses and a population of 322, of 
wlioiii 31!) were Hindus and tlirtie Musalnuins. Its forests are of 
.s]H‘c.ia.l value 1‘roiv th(‘ir Ijirge number of hlrda trees Terminalia 
cbei'ula, wlncli yic hl fr(»m twenty-foni' to twenty-eight tons (60-70 
Ixitaudis) of iiiyrobalaiis a yeav> alnutst Jblifc wliole of the Koldba 
supply.' ^ 

Da'sgaon is a .simall town, on the right bank of the Sdvitri or 

• Bankoi rivtT, fvve miles wi‘st of M ah ad and twenty-four .mifcs 
above IVinkot at the, mouth of tin* rivei*.“ Thos-t'. is a stone jetty at 
which native craft <li.scharge and load. Tin* bed of the river, 
beiw<‘<‘ii tl/l‘ Katnagiri town of Mahapral,j,f\)ur miles west of D^gaon 
and ild, is locky, an<l almost <lry at knv water spring tides. 
Nea]) ti<les rise si.x. fe( i and spring tides ten feet, affording tidal 
commbiiicatioii for vessels of that draught only. During the fair 
seaso!r(( )ctoh<‘r- May), a small steamer plies daily (except Sundays), 
bfi wren Baukot an<l l);isgaoii, in connection with Mewsr^, Shepherd 
and Com])any’s regular <laily steamers lietw-^een Bombay and Goa. 
it takes rr(mi four to iivi‘ hours in its passage^ to Dtlsgaon. By the 
new road IVom Polad])ur to Mahahaleslnar. which is throughout of 

• a vei-y easy gi adient. cart cominjmication has been opened in a direct 
Urn* I'rom Siitara by Mahahareshvar to the coast. Leaving* Polddpur 
eighteen miles fj-om Dasgaon, the line' goes by the old Kineshvar 
T<»ad foi- Ww and a half miles. It then branches to the left, 
gradually climhinvc round the ^-'ostern and northern shouldcfs of 
Ihatapgad, for sixteen milt s, to the pretty station of Vdda on the 
livvt ])laleau. From Vaihiilie road winds ten miles more, round the 
valley^ htd.wtvu Sydney and Ikmihay Point in Maluibaleshvar, and 
passing cltrsi* iiinler Btnjihay Point, idses easily f;:oin the east of it 
intolliM Bombay Point rv»ad by tin* Terraces.^ Tliose who choose 


^ St’t .‘iIh'vi*, p. 10. * % ^ ^ 

- In J771 Ml Kiirbcs (Oriental Memoirs, T. 102) wrote the following account of 
llu* voyage from Biiiikot ti> Dasg-aon. It nflords an inland navigation of groat variety 
The river, wliich is Bcld^n wider than four or live huudreti yards, winds through a 
ehaiii of hills, atoreil with iiniher i»j covered with forest, and the banks ai« co^red 
witli salt word, an evergrpon vsembliug the laurel. An opening valley sometimes 
presontj^ a view arable laud, rillages, and cattle ; succeeded hy^ wootiy mountains 
waterfalls, and ]>roeipicc8. In the narrow parts the branches unite over the stream 
which IS enlivened by monkeys, stpiirreLs and various kinds of birds. 

' Maclean's (biidc to Bombay, The Iniveller who has time to spare should 

►leep at Dasgatm, where there is an excbllont travellers' bungalow and rest-honse 
wuliui three minutes’ walk of the steamer, ftaiting from DAsgaon at dawn an 
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to ride up the ol^ road from Kincshvar will save ten or eleven 
miles, but will find the pass at Eadtonda in a very had stffte, ^,s it 
is now abandoned. Ddsgaon has no imports ; its .exports, chieflyof 
rice and ndgliy varied tVom £108 in 1878-79 to £488 in 1877-78 
and averaged £355.^ The 1881 “census showe<l 348 houses and 
1835 people, of whom 1453 were Himfus, 381 Mu?ialmans, and one a 
Beni-Isi'jlel. 

Near DAsgaon, along tUe creek .from phodegaon to MahAd are 
two old rock-cut cisterns filh^f with eartli an*l sloncs. One is 
on the edge of the- creek, ni^ar the JVmfl’ tlda to the s(tut|j-w»rfst of 
DAsgaon fort hill ; the other is^on-the lei^- of tjio MahAd road a luHe 
and a half away. Both are under-cut into ilie rock so as to ^ he 
mostly under its cover. There is no image on Either ;only red painL 
on the rock. The cistern near the tort is presiiled ovia' l)y a local 
deity ; the other by a goddtjss named Asra, of sonfcj local*reput(‘ in 
exorcising spirits, whim sht^ is propitiated wdtli the hlooil of 
cocks.2 pasgaon is welt known fof the Sov. and Kondivti hot 
springs in its noiglfl)ourhood, which, in former times, jnsi^lt to attract 
Europeans fj*om Boiiihay. In a treaty made with the Maratlias in 
1756, DAsgainiismimtioned as ‘a pass for the Vanjaris or country- 
merchants.’^ In 1771 the Englisli li(‘sident at Ikinkot or Foi t V^ictoria 
had a small villa on the Uasgaoii hill above the village.*^ Dasgaon 
was one of the two villages, lu*longing to thi'. English on t!ie Biipkot 
river, which were taken by the. Marathas in 1775, and ki‘pt.lJy them 
till 1784,^ In 1817 a body of IViidlniris plundered Jbdjad, hiiji did 
not venture to attack Dasgaon as it was defended by a detacliinent 
of invalids.® 

^ Dharansbtflr, or Sa'ba'j, is a port gn the riglit hank of the Amha 
river, about ten miles fi’oiii its mouth juid thirteA'ii miles east of 
AlibAg.'^ It has a population of 1 334. The Dharaintar ])ier was built 
in 1868 at a cost of £1653 (Rs, 16,530), chiefly from ineonii; tax 
balances. During the last ten Veai-s tke ]i)cal funds have confcrihiiLed 


easy drive of eighteen miles leads to Polihlpur, a coiivcnieiit Imiigalow witli tnruiiuro 
and mesaniau, where the heat of the day may he passed. l*ol;idpur should Is* left 
about two, a broad and excellent carriage road le.admg, fii about fimr hours 
and a hWf, to the very pretty and newly -built bungalow with mtoSinan at VAda. 
A halt of a day may bo made at Vida, as the niessmau provides .111 iiecaissaries, 
including chairs and coolies for coiiveyaiioc to the old ^laratha fort and x^alace of 
Pra^pgad. A pleasant morning’s driv0of twelve miles forms an easy close this 
delightful route to MahAbalcshvar. No dilHculty will be found in getting 1m Hock or 
pony carts with three relays of ponies, if word is sent heforchand to Mr. Ardesir 
FrAmjia mail contractor ; while the iSux>erintcndent of MuliAbaloshvar is alw^ays ready 
to assist in making arraiigemeiV^s for the road. The charge for a inmy cart and 
three pairs of ponies is £3 (Ks. 30) if no halt is required. Ditto. • , 

: 1 The details are, 18/7-78, £488; 1878-79, •£f68 ; 1879-80, £299; 1880-81, £480; 
1^1881-82, £339. 

^■Mr. W. P. Sinclair, C.S. The position of these cisterns seems to show that, when 
ha afatoms were cut,*thc road along the creek was on tho anmi level as it is now. 

^ » Aitchison*8 Treaties, V . 17, Foroes’ Oriental JVIemiurs, 1. 192. 

|T Bulkot Diaries (MS.) in Nairue’s Koiikan, 99, 

I* As. Jour. III. 628, IV. 325 in Naime's Konkaii, 111. 

^ Dharamtar is so c^led from the charity-ferry or dharam tar that was established 
beire free of charge by a minister of one of the Angrids. The ferry continued to ply 
^mween Dharamtar and Ndgothna t»tne end of 1881. See above p. 117 i^tc 1. Mr. 
Binoiair suggests that the word Sdbdj is a corruption of Sh&h Buruj or the King’s 
Forth • 
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C9iapter XIV. aljout £1219 (Rs. 1 5,190) towards its repair. As far as DharatntaAr 
Macet ofinterest. ci-eek is at all times navdpjable to boats .;)f about 60tonsX8S0 

• J Ickandifi), Dharamtar naVij^ation is difficult and at low tid-es 

* iiiipossil )le. At ordinary high ti(h*.s, boaJ>.s of fifteen tons (60 khandi^, 
and, at sj)ririg ti<les, boats of twelity-five tons (100 Ichandis) eeji'pBJBS 
to Nagotliiifi, fourteen miles soutli. But the passage almdst.alwa3^ 
tak(‘s even* ordinary-sized (7A-10 tons) vessels two tides. The 
Sliepher<l ferry st<^amers ply.dailv from Bombay to Dharaintar pier. 
I’roiu this a good carri^e roaa ^sed Ify the post office for mails, 
J(‘ads^ west •thirteen miU*s. to Alibag. Across the ferry to the 
east the* high road by l^|,igo‘thna fifty-six iidles to Mahabaleshvor 
is now coinph te. Tlien* is.also an excellent road twenty-six miles 
eas^ tf) Khopivli (Campplee) at the foot of the Bor pass. X)n this 
road a mail cart runs five miles from Dharaintar to P(*n. No details 
(»f the. trade of DVaramtar are available as thej^ are included in the 
returns for Kartinja at ifie mouth of the cn^ek. The number of 
daily jiassengca's to and from Bombay varies from 150 to 200. 

(«110SAt.fJAD OhoSalgQijd Port,^ six miles south of Iloha, is situated at the edge 

F(>kt. of iheivillycountrythat occupies tlu; middle of the Roha sub-division, 

' between the Uevdnn<hi cn^ek on ilu^ north ami the Salav creek on the 
soutli-east. It is a ]>erfectly isolate<l hill, tlnfe ground to the' north, 
east, and south Ixing hnel, verv sliglitly raised above the sea and 
interviccteii by tidal creeks. ’ Only on the west a slightly raised neck 
of Iand''joins it to the principal rang<‘ or group of hills. The base 
of Hu hill is elliptical in shapt^, being about a mile and a half in 
I(‘ngt1i from l ast to west by half a mile in breadth from north to 
south! Its lieight is apparently about 1000 feet, and as it stands 
coiiiph'tely ajairt, it is a vewy conspicuous obj(»ct when seen from ' 
the nortli, south, or oast. On*th(‘ western side the Roha hills shut 
it IVom \’iew at all points further than the top of their eastern 
face. From wdjatever side it is seem, the hill appc'.ars to consist of 
four parts, which rise on(‘ above the other. First comes a gentle 
.^lope, fairly wooded^ and. 'feitihi, and rising about 200-feet above 
t.hi* ])hiin. Si*cond comes a stct‘p ascent of about 400 feet, bare of 
vi'getati<»n other than grass ami stunted bushes, except a few fine 
mango trees^ on ’'the north near the top. Third comes a steep 
nearly perp^rulicuhir wall of bare rock, unscalable except sdt two 
or tbrT e points, which rises into the air to a height of more than 
100 feet. Fourth is the wedge-shaped hill-top, which, with a narrow 
ridge running east ami west, rises above the third part of the nill 
in a steep slope, jjarily^ rocky and bare, partly' overgrown witli long 
slippt^iy gniss, 1>astard spurge ami aloi^ bus|^es. Tlie third division ot 
the hill, whosi; stei'pness is apparently' partly due tq artificial scarpi^^ . 
has at its top the chief line of defences which entirely surrounds 
hill. Between this line of defences and the hill-top a narrow 
oi- terrace completely encircles the hill’ From the eastern end of tlm 
tlkird division of the hiJi and rising to about half its height, straibiBih'es 
.n li>ng rid||^e or rather M'all of iY)ck, fifty to .seventy feet hig h 
and fifty to twenty feet broad at the top anQ perhaps tw^ 
as much_at the base wdiich stands' on the tnird division ojf 


1 Contributed by Mr. £. II. Moscardi, C.S. 
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hill. This wall of rock, which is also fortified, is about* the 
saxae length as thp fort itself, that is about 800 yards long. It 
runs east and west like the rest erf the hill, and gives it a peculiar 
shape by which it can at once be known from th(^ surrounding hills, 
-especially from the ncighb(Juring«fort of Tale on the other side of 
the Sdla?^ creek. • , 

The chief ascent to the fort, in fact the only asoent that is 
practicable without much climbing, is on the north side. Two other 
ascents, one along tlie south /ace, and the othewat tlu; oast end of the 
hill, arc both almost impassalde. Starting from ihtj vtllagji of C^hosale, 
which lies on the fewest and gentlest s/dpe of .the hill and -along 
the whole length of its nortliepi face, tlfe patlr passes up the high'er 
^tad sleeper slope to the [>oint where the eastern wall or ridga of 
i*ock leaves the main body of the liill. Hbre* was the* gate of the 
fort, but not a trace of it remains and its exact position cannot be 
determined. Before reaching this point* there appear on the left 
two temples, one of Bhaviini Vith a rudely cut image of the goddess, 
and just ^ above it a ratiier large* square temple gf Ganpati. 
Having reached the base of the first end of the rocjky eii^carpment, 
which forms the third division of the hill, the visitor climbs up to the 
point whence the ridge of the fortified wall of rock above described 
stretches westward. •It is fortified at the top with two parapet walls, 
one at its northern and the other at its southern cilge. These walls 
are each about foui* feet thick and meet in a point at the westePB end, 
where are the remains of a round bastion of great height' 'but not 
more than about twenty feet in <liam* ter. The iiorth*fcr*n and south- 
ern parapet walls Jiave each of them two/iiches, extending tlirough 
or nearly through their whole thickness Those in the southern 
wall are p«ifte(l arches about four fqpt high. One of them is open 
at the further oi- outside end, the other is closed on the outside by 
a thin wall. Of the two openings in the northern wall, which are 
both s(iuare at the top, one, like the latter of those on the southern 
parapet, is built up witli a Jiin wall«at,the further end. The other 
is more curiou?*. The wall is here about liwo feet thicker than else- 
where and suddenly naiTows to its usual dimensions. At this point 
a low square archway alKiut five feet in depth leads into the wall, 
not at right angles hut parallel to the wall. It tficn +akes a sudden 
turn at right angles to the wall and to its first dtrectipn, thus 
forming a hidden chamber about five feet long by two broad. It 
gees nearly through the whole*thickness of the wall, for the outside 
opening is shut oy a masonry partitiqp pierced witli chinks 
which show that it is not more than three or four inches thick. 
The part of the fort whfeh is built alon^ the top of this westward 
' Tidge is called fife khdnlcada, apparently from itS reseihblance to 
daw of a crab. In the rock just within the bastion, at its 
western end, is .a circular hole about three inchiis in diameter and 
about a foot deep. The flag-staff* is said to have stood here. There 
is a*similar hole in the ground at about th9 middle of the Jchdnkada. 

. There are no r^ains of buildings or other objects of inlcrest in this 
part of the forf. • 

Where the ggite originally* stood are the remains of % building 
said to have been the dungeon of the fort. Its eastern waU 
B^-40 
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^ Qhaptar XIV. ia simply the rocky side of the hill, its northern and soutiiem 
Jlaces oflnteiest. arc fonmul by prolonging the northern ftijid southern 'walla 

of the *khdnhid(i, which here dr^iw close together and are each 
' * 'mahout twelve feet -thick. In the southern wall, a curious arched 

gateway, about live feet six inches higH, leads outside the fort by 
means of sti'ps. It app(»ai*s. to have been approached from the 
bottom of the hill by a path or by steps, no trace of which remains, 
and to have Ixjeri intended to give easy access to friends 
dtjsirous of (‘iitering the fcv>'t from tlie {^)u!.h side. In the east wall 
of this building a K)ck-cut cistern stretches several feet under the 
l)ill. Jt is now empty. Nrar-the west end of tliis chamber is the 
place wbei e tbe gai« . of the fort* seems originally to have stood. 
Ly^g on tbe ground are/ a number of dressed stones, two o9 
whieli have rudely edt Ilfgures of tigers, wide open jaws and long 
cm ling tails, the tops of which lujarly touch their heads. These 
tigers are f^aid tq have forifti^rly been above the gateway. The way 
into tbe. fort passes up a flight of steps built on the top of the 
soutbi ‘111 wall of tin* eliambej* <vhich bas'just been described. Both 
th<‘ nortb(*i-n and soutlunii walls of this chamber seexii to ^lave had 
a iliglit ol* steps at the to]), and to have had parapets on the outside 
• of tbe steps. Tbe parap(‘t of the north wall and the steps of the 
soutlu‘ni wall remain. Tlu‘ ])arap(‘t of the noHh wall is about three 
feet thick i^ml is ])ierc<‘d with loopholes for musketry. The steps 
on thv toj> of the soiitJieni wall ar(‘ j)i*olonged along the face of the 
rocky iWarpment of the liilh until they reach the ledge which 
di vid(;s it fnyiii the* higliesi ridg(‘. To th(‘ right or south side of these 
stej)s, on a small ledge which breaks the generally perpendicular 
faee ol the (‘scarpmeiit, are three small rock-cut cisterns. The steps 
lead to the nuiiii enclosure of the fort itsidf which is triangular. 
TJie length of the northern and southeni sidijs is about 300 yards 
each ; they nu'et in a point at their western end. The third or 
eastern sidt* is about loO yards long. There appears to have been 
‘ a wall with a parapet all round the outside edge of the fort. Most of 
this wall has fallen, hwt iiliees of it every wdiere remain. Beginning 
at tlu* westiU'n angle of the f^u’t, a little along the northern side, are 
thice roek-cut cisU*riis. Unlike the cistern in the building below 
near tla* gat(*>yay,’’thi‘y arc open at the top. The water in th'em is 
not now lit drink. T^assing along the south side of the fort the 
bottom 'of the rock on the left, that is on the southern face of the 
highest ridge of the lull, issi*en to ])1‘ pierced with low and shallow 
groitoi's, evideiitl}’ artitjpial. Close to these grottoes is the plinth 
of a luini'd teiiiple^of Bhavani. There is no image and no worship. 
Tlic image in the little temple at the foot of the bill just above the 
village of Chosalt' is said to heloug to this temple. “ Just below 
on a ledge approached from the main ledge of the fort by an 
imperfect ilight ol^ steps, are two iwk-cut cistenns about forty 
feet long hy liftecn broad. The cast cistern is open at the topj 
the west cistern is cut imo the face of the rock and overhung* by 
it. The water in the w est cistern is bad, that in Jihe east oistexn 
excellent and of considerable depth. , 

At the east end of the south side arl the remains^ of whatappeavtf 
to have been a large round hastioi% Here there is a plamorm 
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apparently intended for a gun, and, just below ft, an iron gun about 
ten^'feet long and^of good workmanship lias recimtly been 

. Unearthed from a\)Out a foot below the surface. Ai^parently it vyas 
buried simply by the operation of nature, lieing ct)\'(^red }»y the sand 
and gravel, formed by the Tlisintogration of the roek above. Tlie 
gun has Sio inscription. About thi middle of tl\p east side of the 
fort is an old ruinous Musalman tomb or dar/jdh, and ne/fr it a rudely 
cut cistern now 'empty. (Jlose to tliis and to the north of it are the 
remains of a large and soMd-Joolyifg d^iiUing-house, and immediately 
to the north of the dwelling-house are^the nnnttins the.po\vd(;r 
magazine still in Mr preservation. It ..as eviikmth" a soliiMy built 
structure, with a veranda on tJie “north and smith sidcis and a high 
roof with gables at the (‘ast and west ends. The length of thi wliole 
building from (iast to west was about eighty feet, aiid its brc'adth 
including the two verandas "about foity b^et. The inner cl lamher 
is only about twenty feet wide. The i^alls are. jiearly nine*, feet 
thick. A masonry facing pi*fltected the* Imildiiig. 

From the north-east corAcr a steep path li‘ads down^the faee of 
the escarpment to a triangular outwork or ri‘doubt,»whi(^h is built 
along the edge of a low hill which forms an eastern spur of th(‘fovt. 
This outwork is rud(*ly constructed of stone and lias platfoi-ms for* 
cannon. Tradition says that this was the place Mdi(‘re the, l>(‘,si(»g(‘d 
kept their provisions, but it is scarcely credibl(‘ that tJuy should 
have keptfthem in so oxpo.si*.d a j)lacc. Th(' only ol »Ject of intovst on 
the north side of the fort is a hij-ge open pond iac(Ml on * 1*10 outt‘r 
side with masonry. Near tliis is th<* <»nly point fn n wlii^ti tJie 
ascent to the top of the hill is practicable. .As it is, the ase(‘nt js \'i‘ry 
steep and is overgrown with long and slippery grass. 11ie top of 
the liill fo»ns a narj’ow ridge aliout. 180 yanls long whose? (‘astern 
end commands an cxt(‘nsive view. A little east of south, beyond 
the plain which strctch(\s fi'om tin? foot of the hill, tlu? Salav 
creek winds T)owards the sea across low inml-llats hidilen by 
mangrove Jbushes. Beyond the Salawcrgek, and se))arated fioin it by 
a narrow neck of rising ground, is the broadei'*expans(‘ of the. Madar 
creek. Beyond this tlie view ends with tin? Kiida hills. In fiont of 
the Ku(ia hills, and hiding them on the lefj, is tlu‘ jangi? of 
hills •above Madar, and to the h‘ft of these a.ul som(‘what 
nearer, is a thick range of hills, called the hill of 4.110 gods or 
Devicha Dongar, to the extremi? left of which is th(‘ nearly (l(‘tached 
hni on which is liuilt the fortress of Tale. Just on tliis side* of this 
last range, and apiJcaring to How at its feet, is the tidal riv(‘i- that 
lower down broadens into tlie Salav creek. In tbe distance behind 
Tale fort arc a numbef of hills, one of which is called Move. 
Still to the left^f those and neai4y*due cast is tlie U‘vel country 
that stretches across Md,ngaon, bounded in the far distanci? by tlu? 
Sahy^dri hills. • These tlie eye can follow till they disapjiear aliout 
nor^-east of the point of observation. In front of them str(‘ticlies the 
chain of hills that lies to the south of the Roha creek. view to the 

west consists merely of'a narrow valley which is bounded at its 
further side by* the central syigc of Roha bills. Nothing is visible 
beyond these hille except atone point, whcre,lKihind slight (impressions, 
is'thegroup of hills on one of whose summits is the fort of Avchitgad. 
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( ' Ctopter XIT. Of the building the Ghos^a fort no notice has b^en 

iirfLitereBt Duruig^tlie sixteenth century, along with thft'.forts of Tale acL^ 
Rdiri the liiodem Rjiygad, it l)el(?agcd to the Ahmadnagar kingdoxtii; 
In 1636 it passed to Bijdpur and was in charge of the Sidi, whd 
entrusted it to a Mardtha, who in 1648 gave it up to ShivAji.^ In 
] 659, on the approach of Afzul Khan from BijApur, thfe Sidi laid 
siege to thfi^ fort, but, on the report of Afzul. Khan's murder and thn 
destruction of the BijApur army, he hastily retired.^ In 1788 
Ghosala was reduced -by .BajirAv PeshwA, and in the treaty made 
with the Sidi in the same year the fort was ceded to the MarathAs.’ 
Ill I5il8„ it' was taken X)jh a* detachment of Coionel Prother’s force 
before the siege and ;iurrender of RAygad.^ 

Ghodegaon or .Goregaon, an inland poi*t in the MAngaon 
•sub-division, lies about six miles north-west of DAsgaon and two 
south of J,he junction of the Goda ilnd the KAl, where they meet 
the tiile fr<mi the SAvitri river. Tlui 1881 census showed 521 
houses and 2830 people, of whom*' 2370. were Hindus and 460 
HusalniAns Boats of about twelve tons (50 Ichnndis) pass to 
GhodegaoVi, aitd there is a large traffic to and from the port chiefly 
, in rice. The average yeai’ly trade, during the five years ending 
1881-82, was exports £1 9,957 and imjwts, £8880.^ Ghodegaon 
is probably a very old trade? centre, tju? IJippokura (Ghodekula) 
of Ptolenry (A.i>. loO).^ J’tolemj" lias Balij^atna and Jlippokura 
south of Symulln or Cbeiil. Of these Balipatna is probably 
PAlepattAn or the city of Pfih*, the modern village of Pale about 
two inil(;s to tho north-west of MahAd,* possessing Buddhist caves. 
Hippokura has been supposed to be Ghodbaiidar in SAlsette. But 
Gbodegaon seems a more likely idoutitication, as its position at the 
limit of na\dgation on the northern branch of the FAnkot river 
must have made it an early cerntro of trade. Till 1718 it was the 
head-quartois of a petty division. Afterwards it wi^ ceded to the 
Peshwa by the liabshi, and in those disturbed times is said to 
have more than once Ixhui bui'iit. In 1826 Ghodegaon is mentioned 
as the terminus of tu^ routes from Poona by the Dev and Kumbha^ 
passes. It was a country town or kasba, with 500 houses and 
forty shops and s(,une temples and wells.^ 

EankesllVar, close to the sea* in the extreme nortfi-w'est 
of thc'disirhft, is a long even-topped hill, 1261 feet high, stretching 
nearly north and soutli, with ban? sivles and a wooded top. The;' 
soiitli end of the bill, from which it can be most^easily climbed, 
alxmt six miles south-east of Mandva and eight miles north-eai^ 
of AlibAg. Its nearness to the sea makeis the hill top pleasantly 


Xankeshtar 

UlLL. 


1 firant Duff’s MarAthAe. 63. a pjttp, 79. Ditto, 232. 

* Bombay Courier, 2n(l Ma^ ISIS ; Pendhari and MarAtha Wars, 264. 

» The details are: Kxvorts. 1877-78 £31,787, 1878-79 £28,842, 1879-80 £1^.079,^ 
1880-81 £7456, 1881-82 £1.3,621 ; Imports, 1877-78 £5956, 1878-79 £13,941, 1879-80 
£6573, 1880-8r£91.32, 1881-82 £8799. • " 

* Ptolemy (Ilertiufi’ Edition, 198,205) has two flippokuras, one on the coast, the 

inland. The inland Hipi)okura is mentioned the capital of Baleokuroi, 
Professor I^hAndArkRr (MS.) identifies with thb VidivAyakuras, a branch of 
ShAtakaruis who ruled at KoIhApur. No name of KolhApur resembling HippoUti^ 
has been discovered. ^ itinerary, 40. f 
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C9q 1| and its buildings and holy places, its wavmg beautifully-wooded 
tap, and its wide •^iews of hill and sea always repay a visit. 
The hill is most easily climbed frcmi the south-wcsti where, from 
tibe . foot to the top and far along its waving nipper slope, the 
ascent is made easy, in stdfep places by a broad flight of stops 
and by a •paved way where the siirfaice is lovely The pavement 
begins at the foot of the south-west spur, near a shrine o£ the three- 
headed Dattd.traya, about a hundred yards to the north of the 
large village of Mdpgaoii.® The jiaveihent is •the gift of a OujarAt 
Vdni of .AJibiLg, named Goviiid Revadas, the minister of Raghqji 
Angria (17o9-l7D3), who died in 177^ ,l(fl)()),^bef^Ttf the 

pavement at the foo^ of the hill Was confipleted. The fli\st 200 ot 
800 yards have patches of smooth paving, patches of rough peviug, 
and stretches of bar(j rock. Beyond this a fv'efl fiiiLshert pavement - 
climbs the south face of thfl hill in a zigz/jig fli^lit of steps, and 
stretches over mounds and hollows, about half a luile. to* the gj-e.at 
temple of Kaukeshvar, and lH‘y 4 )nd the temple, about 300 yards to 
the Vishnu pool or^ cow's ntouth cistern, a tctal distaiicy. oi about 
2000 yards.' Two inasoniy |K)ii<1s on the hill top, tJ)e chief Shiv 
pool and Brahmas pool about loO yards to the south, formed paj-t 
of this great work. 
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A few paces to the cast of Dattatraya’s temple, the spot fi’om 
which the paved way begins is marked by four stone piBars about 
two feet high which were set lip by the masons. ()ji one of^tlftnn a 
/in^-case or shdlithlilui. is oarved. Afku* about 200 yards^ of an 
irregular patliv*’ay is another 'small pilltar with a hann..ifr and three 
chisels carved on it. A lininlre<l yards jn<'re of the same untiiusliod 
•pavement, lead to the foot of the steep ascent, the hegiuiiiiig of a 
zigzag ilightfbt steps. At the beginning of tin*, steps, on the riglit, aro 
two sejuare whitewashed tombs about three ft*et high known as 
Mohaugiri and Bdlgiri. On the south tomh an? carved a ////</-case, 
a pair of feet, and a conch shell. On the north tomb arc a /nny-casc, a 
pair cf feet, conch slndl, and a bull, aAd between the two tomhs is a 
smaller tomb also wdth Z/ajy-case, bull, conch shelf, and feet. Along the 
sides of the steps are rows of ndndralc tree's, with many gaps, and the 
trees that remain are litth* more than stuiiti*,d buslyis. This avenue 
of trees, which improves in the l(‘ss exposed upi)er siopes, was a 
separate work from the steps, and \vas carried out by the be^dman 
of Mapgaoii villag(‘, who wa.s rewarded by freedom from forced 
labSuT and from other exactions. In a s<|uare paved resting-place, 
at the top of the flrSt hundred steps, on the right, is a cleft rock 
called the Cobra’s Seat, Ndgohdeha Tappa, bccaus(j*a cobra lives in 
it' and comes out to be worshippcjd on Nagpancliam^day. ^ Close by 
is a broken laiid-^i^a,iit stone witirtlifc Ass-curse. 


From the Cobra s Seat, the stops wind up the steep south face. 


^ The details arc : yrom Dattj^traya’s temple to the hill foot ahou u .SOS yards ; from 
.the of the steps to the Cobra’s Seat about 100 yards ; from the Cobra’s Seat 

to^^e GdyamAndi or Cow’s Altar abo^ 270 yards ; from the Cow’s Altar to PAleahvar 
about 380 yards ; from PdlealivAr to Bratma’s Foul about 400 yards; from 
Fool to the tbniple about 150 yards ; and north to Vishnu’s PooFabout 300 
VSrSi^ that is a total of about 1900 yards. 
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Chapter XIV. about 270 paces, «to a platform known as the Gdyamtodi or CSow'a 
macea i^ntereat Seat. In this platform, which measures abrmt thirteen feet by 
' eleven" is the figure of a cow (1' T'xl'xT T'), and a sm^ 
natural hole fuil of crystals in the shape of a cow's foot. Th^ 
cow used to come from Valakcshvar temple in Bombay and sprinkle 
with milk the god Kankeshvar on th(i top of the l/ill. Once 
the cowlier<J followed tbe cow and trie<l to catch her. When she 
found herself discovered she leapt from th(i top of the hill to this 
spot, and the powheiwl was killeJ,^ancl his image is engraved on tho 
stone at the Cobra’s Seat. From tlie crest ot the hill is a pleasant 
view ea'iit along the well wcioded valley between the Kankeshvar and 
Sagargad ranges. Further to the cs.st are glimpses of tlic N^gothna 
riyer and of the distant Nfigothna and Bhor hills. To the south 
. and west kre bare*^ Hdt rice-fields relieved by scattered clumps of 
trees. Along the coast stretches a broail bi‘lt of green palm tops, 
and ofl’thc coflvS*t, in tlnv sail-brighteiuid sea, lie the low rock of 
TJndcri and the higher lighthouse-civjw'iied island of Khtoderi. 

Beyond tho Cow’s Seat the paved w ay winds north-east up a gentle 
slop!'., and between Itiss stiinb^d ami broken row's of trees, about 380 
yards to a small domed sliniie of IVdesh\ ar (13'x 10' x 10'), with a 
Img inside and a curious poinbsl eement-eo\'(*i*(‘d roof. Beyond the 
Palcslivar slirino the pavement turns to th(‘ north, and, with rising 
ground OK the l ight, passes along a w aving liill-top, whose hollowa 
are* 'be^autif ally W'ooded wdtb mango ami ashoh trees. About 400 
paces blyond tbe, Piihrslix^ar t('mj)Ie, on tbcj right, a two-arched 
dooirway h^ads through a seven fc^et liign w^ill of lateiito masonry into 
Rani’tfS pool or Mdmu Tidh, a stone lined pond about forty-three feet 
by tifty-four. In the centi-e of the othcT thi eci sides jire doons with 
single, arches, and, inside of each of the foin- doorways, flights of steps 
lead to the water. Tins is the first of tlu^ four pools in which pilgrims 
to Kaiikoshvar should batlu* before they enter the chief temple. The 
watcir is drunk but it is not goo<l. At the foot of a tree about ton 
yards west of Ham’s pool, on a .stone about (‘ighieeii inche.*-' high, is the. 
rudely cai’ved figure 'of a iiorseman with a spear in liis liand. Under 
it, ill Gujardti letters, are the words, Knmhluir lidmji Pasa, Samvat 
ntf Vaishdk]t sml 11 nc vdr Ganm,\h\ii is Thursday tlie 11th of 
th<‘ bright half of Vaishdkh (April -May) A.D. 1872. This stone was 
set up . by fZ potter of Chcul to a dea*! memlier of his family whose- 
spirit liauiited his liouse. Tlit; potter comes up the hill every yeap, 
makes the stone, tidy, and gives tlie^ spirit a cocoaiiut to content fiim ; 
and jiersuade him not to wander but to stay iii' his stone pillar. A; 
little beyoiKl tlie north w^all of Rani’.s pool are three red white-.spotted.' 
stones, tlie cont^'e stone roughly sliaped liUc a human figure. TheaO/ 
are Vctiir the prince of tlie .sjiirits and two of his\s6ldiers. Steps to', 
tho right lead to an old t(*mple w ith an image of Kakhmdbdi. The 
feet on her right an- all that remains of an image of Yithoba^f 
which, some years ago, was smashed by a madman. Vithobaa tomple^ 
is a coinplqjbc ruin. 

Temple. About 1 50 paces further north, along the well wooded hill " top, 

' in a slight hollow, the chief buildings on tho hill cluster n>6iid:a 

large stcme-lined pond, with a stone parapet walk, eight sidejS^; i^d^- 
small flights of steps leading to the 'itatcr. Bound the poxi4 M * 
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north east and south cluster shrines and well shaded rest-houses, 
and on the wjst Tmnk is the ^Id richly carved^ tenf^le of ^ 
Eankeshvar with two-storied rest-houses lieyond, oxie or two young 
oocoa palms, old champa husl^^is, and high mango and pipal trees, 
through whose leaves gleam long stretchers of the western sea. 
Altogcthcr*thero arc about fifteen houses of which five .belong to 
Br&hmans, one to a Giirav, and the others are rest-houses.' 

The pond is surrounded l>y^a parapet wrfill about fpur feet high, 
round the outside of which is a’])av*einent about tlnrty feet broad. In 
the parapet wall are^eiglit doors three of <?i5m large and flve•^ f t!iem 
small. The pond is eight-sided, ^with, iiisidi‘- of.gacli door, a terracif 
or platform wdth a plain front and flights oi .sti‘ps at each shle. 
When the pond is full, the w’^at(‘r is about thhtj^-four yjfrds iicross. • 
The temple of Kank(‘shvar, the chief Imildingon the liill, stands in 
the middle of tht? west bank of tlie pond. Rs dark sfl^iiu^ afid wliite- 
washed spire are built in the riel ijy -carved i nan y -cornered Ch/ilukyan 
or Hemadpanti style?. Tlrt?rcfcai e tl.reifinain ffices, to the ^ast north 
and south, eacli faed enriclie<l wdth image niches. Tliij lines of the 
corners, betvrocn tlie faces, ari' cai*i*i(‘.d up i)eyond thi? heavy eave into 
pointed panels, which, in sets of thriH*, each ending in a round avia 
berry and a stoppered w-ater-i)ot, stand out round the central spire. 
The central spire, like its side })aiu‘.ls, en<ls in an dvla ancKa w^ater- 
pot, which at certain seasons is crowned by a large brass oibjar. 
The outer measurements of tlu* shrine are about twenly-tjix feet 
from east to wt?st, and about sixty- tiee feet round U ‘..base. .The 
height of the walls, to the h(*,avy stone eave, i.’i about sixteen /eet, 
jmd to the top of ihe spii'e fifty-one and a lialf feet. In the centre 
of the nortl^ east and soutli faces, a belt about three, feet broad, 
is occupied Avitli image niches, and a tliird image niclie occupies the 
face of the spire above. Between (;acb of the three; main faces the 
wall is built in five corncTs, the tw’^o cornei-s nearest the image niches 
being shallow and tlie three others deep. ^ At the top of each of the 
comers is the ligure 01 * a monkey and uhekT fjie eaves arc small 
seated Yogi figures. According to tlie hdva or asc(‘tic who livi^s in 
the temple, the images in the three niches on the south faei‘ are, in 
the spire niche Brahma with Savitri on his knde, : | the upper 
shrine ftiche Bhairy v, and in the lo w^er niche Chlyatri . Below Gdyatri 
are a pair of elephants. On the (;ast face, in the spire niche is" Shiv, 
in j^e upper shrine niche Bhairav, and in the lower shrini^ niche 
Silvitri and elephant;^ below. On the north face, in the spire niche 
is Vishnu, in the upper slirine niche Bhairav, and in the lower 
shrine niche Sarasvati and elephants below. To the; nortli the 
water passes frpni* the slirine tlirpugh a stone *lion-inbuth or 
Binh mtJch, into a masonry cistern, and from the cist'^rn throiigli 
a covered masonry drain. A few yards to the avcs^ at tlu; coni(;r of 
the shrine, are some old carved stones, one of which, said to be an 
inscribed land-grant sto^^e,has lately been caitied by tlie 6di;a inside 
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of tho builders of aye bf the rest-houses are : Kdhuji Shet Gujar 
' ot Bdlkiishna Jivauji Shet of Alibdg, Devubdi a Bhansdli lady l^mbay, 

Sondr of Bombay, Goviud i>angddhar Phadkc of Ndgaon, and Gangddds 
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the temple. The/ hall or w av dap to the west ^of the old 
modeiTfi. It is a low tile-roofed building lilie a dwelling' howe. 
Above. th(^ hall roof, in the west face of the spire, is a square l>lock 
of old mason J*y surmounted by a standing figure of a tiger, and 
with an upper and a lower row" of iniage-niehes with figures' sajd 
to bo of Khairav. There' is also another niche to the west of the 
main iiielio in the north face with a figure said to be of Bhairav. 
The outtir wall of the slirip(‘ Iras been lately repaired and many of 
thi^ crevices have been pbinted with ‘mortar. But the building is in 
th(* star or many-pointed iChdlukyan style, and, though much less 
prmimcjjted, s(*-ems to be.lqng* to about the same time (llth century) 
as th(i Amliarniith temple near Kalian. Though the spire is white- 
washed, so^ne of £hc. figures in the image-niches have been left black 
and the stoppers in the water pot ornaments are red. In the ins^e, 
through the east, wall of th(‘ mo<lern Rail or vuindap, a door leads to 
a lobby or passage about t(m feet long by five*, broad. In the back or 
cast wall of tins passagtj is a central (h)or eight feet high by three feet 
eight broad with ri(dily carved pilastiTs, and, o*i each side, a row o^ 
five door-keepers (‘a(*h about eighteen inches high. To the right are 
two femahi and thr(‘e male figures, and to the l(‘ft tw^o female and 
two male ligures, the fifth in the ec^ntre of tlui left row having 
disapjK'ared, Tlirmigh the doorw’ay six st(‘])s lead dowm into a dark 
shriiu* abo’ut ten fe(‘t scjuan^ witli ])lain walls, and, about fifteen feet 
froh’i tin* floor, a <l()med (‘.(dling i}i the C^lialukyan or cross-corner 
style. Tlie floor is paved with stom*. In the middle is a sltdlunkha 
or lrn(f case about thre^e feet hmg, bid'by a mod(‘rii brass cobra that 
rais(vs a fi\’e-hoO(lcd head facing the north. In the centre of the 
li)i(j case is a round hole about six inches across and a foot deep. 

To the south-west of the temph*, about a Imndreil yards down the 
liill, is Bhinrs pond or Jtliitn Knud where the pilgrim sliould bathe 
immediately l)efore entering the tmnple. But this pool dries soon 
aft(*r tile close of the rains and is seldom visited. West of the i 
main t(‘mple, under an rpen {iltsl canopy, is a bull and^at the side’ 
t>v() ]amp-])i]lars about twenty-five feet high. Behind, to the weat. 
ainl north-west are the houses of the temple ministrante ^ 
Cdiavkalshi or Mali, a Clurav, and a Konkaiiastli Brahman. The 
belongs to tht* ^ illage of J birad, about tw'o miles west of Kankeshvw; 
l)ill. is is one of eight families who hold the office of chiefl 
ministrant in turn, being entitled to all offerings. Besides he 
paid ifTonfhly from the temple funds one-fifth of a ton (5 mane) cdjj' 
uiiliusked rice and 1 18. iSd. (Rs. oj) in cash. The Guravs, of whoni’ 
thei’e are eight, play mu.sic twice a day m()rning and evening. ThAjj 
came about foiu g(*nerutionsl)p,ek from Junnar in Ppona. They receive' 
from the temple funds 4»v. (11 n* 2) a month and one and a half 
of rice, eking out their alloAvanco by woi’king as husbandmen and'' 
labourers. Tlie Oiitpavan Brdhiiiaii performs part of the worship’ 
and is paid 5^. [hi. (Ks^ 2-14) a month, and one and a half wn/M 
uiihusked rice from the temple funds. He came f^om Ndgaon 
Alibilg about twenty j^ears ago. Another person attached to the' 
tt'inple is a Brdhinan ascetic or Bredmachdri, who lives in a littlej 
rtH>m in' the north wall of the temple. He has ifbthing to do witlh| 
the worsliip of tlie god. Attached tb the temple there pxe aleo 
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EitcSlinen, who receive the .same allowance as the Giiravs, and^a clerk, 
who gets £1 (Rs. 10) a month in casht There are also sixtfows and two 
buffidoes. The temple enjoj’^s the grant of Sogawi village, which 
^yields about 77 tons (104 klfUndis^oi iinhuske<l rice a year. Half 
bf this is rfiold at a rate fixed by the .Collector, and the proceeds 
which range from £80 to £1 00 (Rs. 800 - R.s. 1 000) arc paid to 
Government. Of the remaining fifty-two khandis twenty-two are 
distributed to the temple at'ryaiitj #ind*tw-elve.aro sp/mt in feeding 
religious beggars. The remaining eighteen are sold, and the proceeds 
applied towards the- daily distribution of food, to travellers and 
'beggars who visit the temple. , Coiiiiecteil wiib the temple is aA 
alms-houise or sadnvart for the chant'able <li.st.‘ibutior of fc-^jd, 
iwaintaincd by one Gangfldils, a Giijar Vani of BBinbay. “Anj^^ person 
visiting the hill is fed foi‘ ttiivc days from •the tcinide sui)p]ie.s, 
and two days from Gangadas’ alins-hou.scr Tlu'. (fi)Je .sto^s at the 
end of five daysd The afiiijrs of the temple are manageil by 
'a committee or paiirh of ^ivo, wdio* ^jupervise the cojjeetion of 
i"evcnue and control th(^ i‘xponditure. The pi’csent coiiiniittce 
i includes two Kayasth Prablms. one BrahTiian, one Gosdvi, and one 
Sontlr. . When a vacancy occurs the i-e-st of the eoiiiinitteo choose a 
' suitable pej*son from one of tlie villages near Kankeshvar. Every 
day, ill honour of the god, the Cura vs play music twdcc, in the 
morning and in the evening. About six in the moriiing*^he 
Mali miiustrant washes the god, and his clothes and* Vessels, 
and oflers flowers and a coc«aiiut. Betv. een seven am.^ lino, ^fter 
the Mali's service is over, tlic Braliinan coin(‘s and otters the^ five 
^nectars or amrits milk, curds, sugar, honey, and clarified butter. 
Again in t^e •afternoon the Mali worships about four o'clock 
and the Brahman about five. W(;r.s1 uppers oiler a cocoanut or 
a betelnut; they never bring blood oHeriiig.s. All the otrerings 
go to the Mali, but visitors often make the Brahman a small 
present. Monday is sacred to the gpd^ amh once a year, comes 
nis great faft, at the November full-moon.* The November fair is 
attended by 10,000 to 12,000 vi.sitors. A large number of those, 
perhaps about a thousand, ar(‘ people from Bombay chiefly holiday 
makers. Most of the rc.-.t belong to the village.s*roui/(\ the Kolia 
and Malis, that is rdnchkalshis and Chavkalshis, being tlie most 
numerous and most <levout worshippers. A pilgrim should *bathe 
fai the Ram pool about 150 yftr<ls south of the temple, then in 
tlie Vishnu pool abQut 300 yards to the north, then in the main 

6 )nd or Shiv pool, and perhaps in the Bhim pool to the south-west. 

e should then niakr* iiif> offering to the god. It is a pretty fair 
with crowds of gaily clad visitors. ly tlie afternoon three gOds come 
in' palanquins to pay their respect to Kankeshvar ; Ganpati from 
about four miles to the no^*th-west ; Bhairav ^jeorn Sliiroli about 
miles to the north ; and Devi from Jhirdd about two miles to 
the w^st. There is also ihe long pole of Phupftdevi from Revas about 
f6tlr miles to the north. Each of these arc escorted by a band of about 
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d daily dole is 1 sJter of rice, i alicr of pulse, a rupee weight of clarified butter, 
a , pice weight of hemp or ydnjti to those who smoke f/anja, chillies and 
ln&4M n&tiye pice wei^t of salt, and tlie same cpiaiitity of tobacco. 
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five and twenty villa^OTs. When the cfods have paid their respects to 
Kankerflivar, Kankoshvars crowji is hroui^ht (ftit afid plac^ in a 
palan(|uin. 1’hon a ])r()cessioii is I'orhiCMl an<l tlie palanquins are carried 
roam! thcentside of the j)ond, with crowds of men hare to the waist 
and their hair sii eaniiiig do\yn their hacks, daiicin<^and scouting iii 
front of tli|i palaiiqnins, (‘uch with a cane in his liand which they 
clasli together as an accoinpaninieiit to their singing. On the day 
of iht'. gr(‘at fair a large hj^uss oil^ar is pilled up hy the (Juravs and 
set on th(! top piwnacle of the spire and a light burnt in it- It 
nniuvinsjon^lhi^ top of tlu*sj)iyi till the Mahashiyratra in Fehniary- 
March when it is *talveii down. .On the MahashivnUra a largely 
attended fair is helif, and 'l»and of* tlu* professional singers called 
1 J}irdasi‘s are (Mn]>1()\ ed to sing lliiqir.rises oi* Shiv. The eiitertainincnt 
Cijsts from 120 to idO (Us. 200- Rs. dOO). 

To tin; nortli-west of tin* jnain is tin; shrine of Ritmeshvar. 

It is a building of plain dnvssed masoiny about tw(‘lve feet square, 
re])aired \vj(h mortar, l)Uta])])aVently as oil As tlie teinjde. To the east 
is a ])orch about six fert six iiudu's s(|uan‘ sii])port(‘d on two pillars 
Avitli (le(‘p eaves. ( )n each sidt; (>f tin; slirim* door are carve-d pilasters 
ami ill ih<‘ (‘(‘litre of tin* lint.(‘l is a small (hiiqiati. ddie walls of the 
shrim‘ are jilain both outside and insid(‘. Tm; porch ceiling is flat, 
but tb<' sb iiie ceiling rises in a eross-eoni(‘r(‘d dome to a ccuitral 
stop'*. In th(‘ (‘(‘litre of tin* ]iaV(Ml Moor of ilie shi’ine is a ling in a 
ling-L'ds^. d'lie oub'i’ roofs of tin* poreb and of tlu‘ shrim'. are of 
large; blocks ol' dressed stom*. They I'ise in three tiers of steps 
witJi stom* horns ov knohs in the (roniers and in the ci‘ntre of (;ach 
tier, dhe ornament in thi* eeiitiv of the doni(‘ roof is an dvlam 
h(*n‘y, or round flatteniMl (‘ralji-ajipic, with a wat.(‘r pot on the top 
and a sto]»|»er in its mouth, ]»rohahly r(‘j)resenting a, coeoannt. 

d'o the (‘ast. of lv:uii(‘shvar s shrimp from the north l>ank of the 
])ond, rises a Might of ten steps. Tlie small til(Ml building on the 
i(*ft is a rest-]ioust‘. R(‘hiw(l it. the modern s((uare huildiiig with a 
doim‘d roof, (Mitered liy iiv(* st(‘])s, ami witli a standing image of the 
deity inside, is ihe teiiqih* of Rakslimi-Narayan. lieliind are some 
thatched Rraliman huts. Tin* larg(‘r tiled building on the right 
(about d()'xd;Vaml 12' high), in tlu* modern dwelling-housL style, 
is (Jappati’.^ temph;. The ihr(‘e lignres in the east wall, facing the 
door, an*, (Jaiijiati in Ui(‘ cmitre, Siddlii on ( J an] lati’s right, and Riddhi 
oil his left. ()})posit(‘ the t(*iii])le door is a small shrine with* an , 
alahasU-r image, of tlaiqiati’s rat. 1dii‘ temjde has been lately built 
by tlie Intra or orsliipjier, a burly long-bearded Karhada Brabinail^ 
with linger nails about two inch(‘s long. North of Oanpati's temple 
is a donu'd shrine ()f Rhairav a.id a Brahman dwelling beyond. 

Idle small doiiuMl shrine at tlie north-east of the lake is diidicated; 
to Maiikeshvar. It is on a i»linth about twelve feet square and is 
ent(‘iv(l by three steps. Tin* walls are plain and the dome cight- 
sidtd, with a nuind pot-like top, and pillars at the corners of the roof. 
In front is a small old bull and a female figure. Inside is a ling and 
a Ganpati in a niche opposite the do /'. 

At the south-east corner (^f the pond, clo.sely like the EAmeshvar 
sluiiie in the north-west corner, is a little old shrine with plain 
walls measuring about 7' 9" by G' 10". It is dedicated to KundesiiTar 
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or Brahmeshvar, ai^ has a porch five feet .square. In front of the 
porch are a pair of* old carved pijlars. There arc pld stones in 
the roof both of the porch and of the .shrine wi^^ch rise in tiers 
with knobs or points in the oentre and at the corners of each tier. 
On the tqp of tlie dome i.s a rounded^ appJe-like dvla on which 
stands a water-pot with a cocoauut stopper. . An •In.scriytion states 
that the shrine was repaired in Shah 1773, that is in A.T). 18.51. The 
large two-storied building pn the scjutlu l)ajdc of tlie pond is a rest- 
house. - • • ^ • 

From the north bank of the pond, tlAj Imvcd .way leads J)ct .vocn 
Ganpati’s and Lakshini-Naniyap’s temple; and.heyond the Brahinaft 
dwelling.s and the ti-ees, across a bush-covered liill top, wi^h beautiful 
views of the sea and of tin* harbour and islftin! of Boiifbav. Tin*, 
pavement leads about three hundred 3 ’ards do^ii n g(*iith‘ 'slo[n‘ to 
a small stone-liijed eisteni filled from a spring whb^ic* wafer j)asse.s 
through a stone cow’s iiiouth?. In front of the cisti rji is an op’t*!! 
pavement with broad stoite benches at* the sides. ^ Tliis \'islmu*s 
pool or Vin/uiu TIrVi, tin' second of the four pools in which the 
pilgrim .should hatlie hefore he ])reseiits ]nms(‘l£to the god. 

From- tin* high ground ahnye the pool is a fine' sea view^ west over 
Under! and KhandeiT^ and north, lu'yoinl the bi‘, aeon -tower of 
Maudva, across the hroad Honibaj' liarhour witli its fh'ets^of white- 
sailed fishing and eoasting cralt. To tlie right rise* tln^ forest of irtnsts 
and the high whitci houses nf ef\>t‘Tn Bombay. To ibe west 
stretches the long chiw-likc' liiiiMif the Cohiba rocks, lainl hiJiind 
Oolaba, Back Bay, the green of Mahilidr lli!j,ainl the encircling sea. 

Ka'ngori, Mangalgad Fort, is in tin* IMalnid sub-do’ vision 
about ch'verrmiles east b}" simtli from Maliad t<n\ n. 1 *lie fort is built 
on the to]) of a stet'p and treeless spur of the SMliyadris,2ir>7 fi'et high, 
and is reached by a narrow ami ruggtid jiatb about two miles long. 
The fort is 148o fet^t from east to west and 2fi I frf)m nortli to south. 
The buildings are mosti}" ruiin'd, thegateWi^y is out of r<‘pair, and of 
the rampart only a part remains. Within the ram])art is a l uiiu'd 
temple and a rock -cut cistern, hut no huilding of any size or interest. 
Kdngori was one of si* ven forts captured h}- Shi v#iji iu Ifi48.^ It 
was thtf place of confinement of efiiitursing the brotln*!* of the Rjija of 
S^tdra, from 1812 till his death in 1818.- In 1817 Corneis Tkinter 
and^Morrison, two English oHicoijs on the Madras estahlishinent, on 
their way from Haidaraliail to Poona wdtli a small escort were caught 
at Umli twc'utj" miles east of Poona, and imprisoned in this fort, 
where thej' were very liarsfilj^ treatt'd. Some time alter, by Goklila's 
orders, they were rgmoved to Vasota in SiUdra, and, (mi the reduction 
of that fort ill April 1817, tliey wereVestored to freedom.-* In 1818 
Kdngori was taken bj’ Colonel Protlier, after the fall of Ua^ gad.* 


^ Grant DiifT^u MarStlidn, G!{. * 

* Grant DutfH Marilthiin, 0o*2. An iiiHurrei'tion fur .several years liiaintaiued in 
Cbituraing’s favour, aiul JVaubitgud anfi f)t]ier ioris iakeii. Oitto. 

* PendhAri and MarAtlia Wars, 1‘J‘2,*129, *209 ; Grunt Dull, iio4, (>78, K.^ngori its at 
that time called ‘ Gokhala’s fort of KAiim>ri.’ 

* MArAfaha and Pendb^ri Wars, 300. oee AitpciidiA. 
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Kaula Fort, in the village land of Parmachi, fifteen miles 

iiorth-oast of Mahcltl, stiuids on a precipitous iFOck, ^21 24 feet nigbj 
tei'inii lilting a. .short spur, wiiicli' runs in a northerly dircctioii frOifi 
the inriiii line of the Sahyadvis. The yiad from Mahad to the town 
of Blior in Saiilra, by the Varairdha pass, wdiich winds ug this spur 
on an easy gra(»lieiii, is oili^ of tlui main lines o£ communication 
between tile Deccan arid tlie Konkan. 

KhandaTa village' Alibitg, on the Jeft at the foot of the K^rli 
jiass, has a slab ol^trap about 0' C" k 2 ' &" with a sun and moon at the 
top an'd a wuter-pot bi'tw^-jen ,them. Tliere has .been an inscription, 
l»ut it is* worn away. . 

Kha'nderi,^ eortb latitude' IS’ 42' S" and east longitude 72° 48' 

1 7", is a sifiall islairtl if(‘ar tb<' entrance* e)f the Bombay harbour, 
ele'ven miles .south ^ of Bombay and .six norih-\v('st of Alib^Lg. 
Jt lie*s two aiiel a Imlf miles fremi tin* Keilaba mainland and one and 
a half mih's from its sisteT islanel oj^ Ibielea*]. Prom Uiuleri it is 
se*]>araLe.*.el ])y a chaiine*! whieh tan be^ use*fl old}- l»y small coasters. The 
island, which, is a mile-, and a half lemg by Inilf a mile broad, is 
larg(*r anel coiisielerabiy higlu'r tlian Unehni, rising to tlie liglit- 
bouse clilf on the*, .semtb. In feanu'r tiinrs the* walls anel fortifica- 
tions were* more ri*gnlar anel belte'i* ada]»-Le*el for defence than 
ilmse' of llneleTi.- The* .seanidings ne‘ar Khaneleri ai'e* very irregular, 
anel/)n the* eiif-side* a ve*.sse*l may ])a.s.s within a epiarte*T mile of the 
shore fi^femr fatheniis half tiele*. Te) the; nortli-e*ast of the* island, off 
wlu're* ihe'Jjoats lie, is a re-ef eby half tiele. It is about 500 
yarefs from the* island, .se) tliat the*n‘ is a good liarhour betw^een. The 
■wlmh* space, frenii this reef te> lbi<li*ri is foul grounel and inipasaable». 
to boats of any size*. The* liglit-hoii.se, wliieli was huiltriii#18()7, stands 
on the higlu*st. ]>art of the* isfauel. It. is an eictagonal masonry tower 
se;v(*,iity-tive fe*et liigh on the ee-iitre* of a llat-roeifeel house, the centre 
(»f the* lantern be‘ing It) I fes*t above* the* le‘vel of the sea. The light 
is a car.aelio|)trie of eirelor enie., It is a single* fixeel wliite? light which 
is visibU* in ele'ur we,*atbe'r frenn a elistaiiei*. e)f tw'enty miles, and has 
an ai e of ilhiminaliem of 225 degre*es. A ivel ray is shejwn from this 
light ^^hich ee)ve*rs the* clangers lying se'awarel e)f Alibaganel Cheul, 
as also the* ('1 m.*Ui Kaeln roek on wdiich the*re is now a beacon, The 
)-ay is ^isjble* freim se*awarel betweii'ii the* be*.aring.s of north and 
N. N. 'W. i W. A 2()0-feet high tlagsiair stanels north-east of the 
light tower. • 

Abeiut tifty yards north of the* Kliande*ri (Juay is a small tile 
roedVel wooden tenijde with a great boulder in it which i.s worshipped 
as Vetiil. Near the laneling is a Alu.stlilman tomb of Daud Rr. 
Fishermen ])a.ssing near the islpind make ofteriiigs both to Vetdland 
Daiid Pii’ as they are* bi*lieved to rule tlic wave's wdiich in northerly 
gales are very sUejj iinel angry in the neighbourhood of Khanderi. 

Kliiliieleri is de.scri.bed by tlio Portugue;‘.sc Viceroy, Dorn# Jo&o 
da Castro, in 1588, as a large i.slaiid two reagucs,. north of Chaul, 
s])ecially know'ii as the Islanel of Cliaul! It wqs about a falcon 

rJ: 

' Ivhanduri is written Kuuilra, Cundry, aiyl Kenery ; bo Underi is written TJndm, 
Ondara, and Henery. ^ Orme ’a Historical fVagmentB, 79..Seo Appendix. 
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shot long and an arquebus shot broad. It coiy^isto.d ot two high CliapterXiy. 
billc, about the rmuo size and shape, one facing north the other oflnteroife'^ 

facing south. ’Between was a great wide .opening so^that from the 
sea side it seemed to be in two parts. It was full of rocks and ^ 

yielded plenty of fuel. On •the i^orth-cast, at the end of a wide- Hutory. 
necked opening, "was a sandy lioacli \v’itli a landing sheltered from 
all winds. The island protected it on thii sea siefe froip the north- 
west to the south-east, and all the; rc^st was oi)en only to land breezes 
which could cause no ten^pest. Mear* tl)^ shore was a well with 
very good water. Close to the *iiortlv and on ^me/side of the hill, 

Dom JojTo found a«rock with a liollovv ^j4.he ini<ld]e wfiich */ 7 eatly 
disturbed his com])ftss, appareiitly a haml or.ydcket compass. 'Jhe 
compass was slightly alle.cted on a si)lit loc-k close; by and not at 
all affected on otlu;r rocks. The; rock tlifit elrstiirlu'd 4ilie compass 
was not magnetic as it <li(l not draw iron.^ , 

The next notice that has bi'eoi traced* of KhanJeTi is by Pryer 
in 167d^, who inenthms HnlViicy mid (hinanw to the south of’ the 
Bombay luirhour.-, Atflie*t‘n<I of August 107^, Shi viljj, whom no 
advantage esea]><;<I, sent 300 sol(li(Ts and as many hihoim-rs, with 
arms and materials, to Klianderi, ami iinim‘<liat(‘ly began to raise 
breastr-works at the landing plaees. The islaml ha<l nev(;r before’ 
been inliabib'd, and Us only produce was fuel, wliieh liad formerly 
been sent to Buinbny. Wlnni they heard of Shivajiil's works on 
KhAmhu’i, the English claiimd it as jiai't of Bombay aud the 
Portuguese as an old si'ttleimnil. Ifo-nbay had at the iinu‘ n*) galli vats 
or fast sailing lioats, so the bhiglish !itt<‘d up some j-rading craft 
or fiJrihars, and inaiiiK'd them with Torty Euro]H*ans. 1lH‘y qrdcTed 
Sbivilji’s ofheer to givt* uji tlu' island, but he refused. Rougli weather 
drove them iTack to Bom ba,y, and, oy tlunr return on the JOtli of 
Scptenilun-, a lieutenant in adrunkini fit attempted to force a landing, 
but was killed with the loss of his boat and crew. I’1 h‘ Maratha boats 
were inucli handier and (juicker than the English, ami at night 
managed J)o j>ass jm n to the islanil. , Mi'anwliih^ n(‘\vs eaiiu; that 
Daulatkhd.n, Shivaji’s admiral, was bringii7g liis lle(;t from CIm^hI. The 
Britisli fleet was aeeordingly iner(*ased to eight ships, witli Keigwiii, 
the commander of the garrison, and 2 00 Euro] m ‘ an s.’* On the (‘ighti‘i‘nth 
of October the Maratha licet bore down from AlilMlg,,!. id, getting to 
Khanderi before the English W(‘re ready, to(»k one of ihe^^ralis and jmt 
the rest to Higlit. The Revi*nge though U;ft alone, by tlie bravery of 
Minchin her cajitain and ol’ Kflgwin the comimander of the troops, 
sank five of the Mpsinitha boats, and drove oft* the whole fle(;t(d* fifty 
sail, chasing them to slioal water at tin; mouth* of tin; Nagothna 
river. Still the Englisli wore not aide to prevent the Marathas 
strengthening tlfeir forces on Kh«ixh;ri. Tlie hbais k(?]>t passing 
at night, cannon were mounted on the island, and a man in one of tlu; 

English ships was y,"ounded.. On the tenth of ?iovembcr the Sidi, fis 
Moghal admiral, joined the Englisli with a strong fleets He proposed 


^ Primeiro Rotciro da Coata da India, 57-68. ® New Accoviiit, GO. 

‘The Revenge aa admiral, two-inastoc grabs, three armed trading boats 
^ibars, and two mrchvdH a stronger kind of trading boat. 

‘ llie fleet consisted of two large three-masted frigates, fifteen stout gallivaJU, in 
which besides lascara there were 7(j^ excellent soldiers. 
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tliafc he sliould as-sawlt the island if the English covered the landi^g^: 
Dut Keigwiii, the English coniinandcr, found tljtitth^i Sidi did not. 
inoaii to give u^) the island if ho took it, and, judging that the Sidi was 
likely to prove a ujore dangerous neighbour than Shivaji, held aloof. 
Fighting went on till the end of ?)ecenft)er but to no purpose.^ The 
Sidi continued to l^)atte,r Khanderi till the ninth of.Janifary, and 
th(»n suddenly I'ortiiied Uiideri. Daulatkhdn, Shiv{iji’.s admired, tried 
to st()[) this, bringing guns on tlie mainland opivj.site. But on the 
27tli ()i‘ Jaiinaj’y he was <ld‘e:£ted« fyid se\'%rely wounded, his small 
()])ei: boats not Ixung able to stand against the Sklis stronger and, 
]arg(‘r. V(^}is(‘ls.- Fov sevefal years after this th(;re were constant 
steuggl(‘s betw(‘(ni thqsSidi find tlu'. M/irathiis for the possession of 
th(‘se islands.'* ] n 1693 Khaff f\hiln iiKuitions 'Kalaba and Gandiri’ as 
the stj-ongesfof ShivaTi’s'iiewly built Vurts on tlu*, s(;ashore,^ In 1695 
(.hiiiudli (JarericallsilK‘iii Uiiderin and Ca/idiirin,two forts on the island 
and contine*nt,a rvflv with sfJint* dwellingsof Shivaji s who was at war 
wit h the (.ii-eat Moghal and consequently in action against the Siiji.® 
About 1706^ Mr. Strutt, l)(‘putv-Gov('Trtor* of !5^)nd)ay, <lescribed 
Khaiideri as strongly fortified by Angria and covered with houses.** 
Khand(‘ri was oiU5ofth(‘ tcni forts, and sixteen fortihetl places of less 
•strength, which, in 1713, Kjlnlioji x\ngria obtained 0 ]i siding with 
Shahii and reiiouneing Sainbhii Ji.* In ( )ct(d)er T718the English tried 
to tak(‘ lvhjiir.d(‘ri and failed.'* This failure is said to have been due 
to tin;, tr(‘acliery of one IMiiia Kainuti wbo held a conlidential post 
uuder Gbvei’iior Booin^** Then* .semn to have been other traitors 
than R/iina K^iunUi, if Alexander 1 lainilton s (1690-1720) account is 
correct, that Khanderi would certainly lja\’ebeiai taken in 1719 had 
not a Fbrtngnese captain, who lay on one quarter of it with some war 
ves.si‘ls to hiiid(‘r ndief coming t'<> it, betrayed his trust, and let some 
boats pass in tlie night with provisions and ammunition which the 
island greatly iieede<l.*** About 1 740 it was settled between the 
English ainl the Sidi that, if Khanderi was taken, it should be 
•dedivered with all its guiis.aitl stores to tlie English.” , In 1750 
Grose notices Khanderi afid Underi as having once been in the 


^ Onne’H Kistoriaiil yrngincnts, 79 -S4. * 

“ OniwV lliHtuidcal I'nigiiiciits, 8S ; Brnoc’s Annale, ] F. 442 ; Low’s Indian Navy, I. 

To 'Jiifi fugagriiicnt DanhitkliAii lost four grains and four sinallur voaaels, while, 
lu'sidos takc‘ii pnsonora, 500 of his men vu-irc kilkMl and wounded. The Sid* 
lost no vessels, ainl liad tuily ton incai killed. Nainie’s Konkan, 73. 

* Klliot and l.)oAV.son’a History, VII. 290, 335. ''' (’liiircliill*^ Voyages, IV. 200. 

Low's Indian Navy, I. 92. " (Iraiit Hull', 193. 

^ lioniliay (Quarterly Review, 111.57. The lirat day (/ attack a continual fire wai 
kc])t up on hotli sides fnnn four in the morning till eight at niglij ; but the English 
■were shorthaiiJed. (See above p. 147). fl’liny landed next moniiiighnd attempted to 
carry tin* .strong forlilicatious by storm, but were driven back with conaiderable loss. 
Low’s Indian Navy, 1. 98. 

“ Riinia wrote to Kiiiilr)ji ‘ Our general here Iras resolved in bouucil to attack 
and take the fort of Cuudry, .'iiul thus it is agrood to environ the said fort ^e 
17th day of October, and the arn.ada, powder, and ball, and all other necessaneB 
for war are ready- I therefore write your lioiiour that y^u may have the said fort 
%^ell furnished.’ Rama w'as brought to trial on 24th March 1720 oji this and other 
charges of treachery, and being convicted, was ce|Videinucd to life-long impriBonment 
and eontiscatiou of all his property. liOw’s Indian Navy, I. 98-99 ; !^mbay Quarterly 
lie view, III. ,57. 

New Account, I. 243. “ Lo^s Indian Navy, I. 106. 
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hands of Angi’ia and the Sidis but long takc^j ffoni them. lu the 
possession of an eaeiuy, they would be di.saflvaiitag<}ou.^ to the 
English. Probably, he adds, they »vill fall Co the Marfttbas w'hohave 
lately swallowed uj> the Ajdiole neighbourhood.' The cession of 
Kh^ndcri to the English was propo.^ed in 1 755.“ It was not actually 
ceded until 1775 under the terms of the troaiiy of Surat/* and 
shortly after was taken back under th(‘ treaty of Purahdlnir.* lu 
17S7 KhAndcri is noticed as being ip the possession of Rdghqji 
Angria.® In 1799 Lieutenant Waves w&s ordere.d«fco jnoceed to 
Khiinderi, which is described as strongly fortified ar^l mounting 
200 pieces of can non,, to demand restituti oil of some merchartt vessels 
and property carrii‘d on shore. Hayi‘s t(^ok his fourteen -gun 
schooner th(^ Alert clos(‘ to tlnMnu iuy’s gatey ay on th^ north-wxst 
of the island, landcsl Avith j)art of his- crew, brought off the vessels* 
and property, and caused Angria to pay 5(l0 pyi* cent^ u])on the 
deficient cargo.** About this^ tinie^ Kluuideri was captnr<*d ,by 
Sakuvarb^li the Avifi* o{ Jaysing Ajigria, but it was sfion after 
treacherously takc^ii from hei* by the commands of Sii'«diil's force's 
who promised to set her husband free if sIk' ga\e \\\i tlu‘ fort. The 
fort wnis given u]), but playsing was killed and Sakuvarldi put in 
prison,^ In 1800 (Otij May) Khanderi ])inites an* n()iie(Ml as seizing 
boats and as stating that tiny came from tiu'ir mistiM'SRat Khainhiii 
who was sending letters to lioh(»gad.^ In 18L‘l Maiiaji Angria 
handed Klnlnderi to the l\ishwji in return for support giveii^asjriiiist 
B^lbur^v. It seems to have* passed fo the British, in 1818j*Avitli the 
Thana district as iiart of tlu^ Feshwas t(nTitory. • • 

Kihim, fifteen miles south of Boml»aj»’ ?ind live north of Alihag, 
is a largo \dlJige in the Alihag suImIIx ision, with, in l«S8l, a ]>(>pula- 
tion of 1357. It is a large scattered \*ilhige ne.arly surrounded with 
a wood wdiich is thick enough to cut (Jf the sea hr(*ez(‘. There is a 
European residence in Kihiiii the pi-operty of Mr. K. 1). Pai ki'r, thi^ 
superiuteiident of tin* reiiiusular and Oriental Stea.ni Navigation 
Company.* At Navgaoii village, two mrie*i soTjth of Kildm, are two 
large gi‘av(\s the om* to the noi th sai<l to l>e of mal(‘ itiid the one to 
the south of female J3eni-Israels who are saitl to have, lu'eii 
shipwrecked when tlu-^\ lirsi arrived on the Alihai^ co.P.J't. About 150 
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* Oroae’a Vrty.age, 1. HO. - Aitdiiaoii's Trcatiea, V. H>. 

• Aitchiaon’a Ircjitiiia, V. 2.3. • ^ Aitclnsdirs Trctfctiea, V. 33. 

® Luw'b Indian Nav^, 1. 100. Liuiil. Mcl’lurr who surveyed the island at this 
time, found it rouglily about (iOO yards in eireumieroiiee, aiir rounded hy a hiul w all 
very irregularly diviiled by towers, eovered at the top wiHi coeoanui tree leaves 
but no embrazurea or ayytliiiig^iko a gun well mounted. He found the whole island 
covered with houses^ find Kaghoji }»ehaviiig veyy civilly to an>* Kiighalk vj*asel th.at 
went nigh, llie somidiiigs about KhAnderi were very innguJar. On the <jfr side 
a vesBel could go within a quarter mile of the shote in four tathoiiis at half tide ; 
off where boats lay,, to the iiorth-ciist of the island, was i^knoU ilry at half tide. 
It lay about 500 yards from the island forming a good harbour between. Kaghoji he 
calla^an arrant pirate, who will make free wirh an^ vc-.ssel he cm m.yiuge, except 
the^^glish to whoni he was* friendly only through fear. He had me ship, one snow, 
three ketches, an<f a nninhoi'*of armed gallivats. The to 2 ) sail vessels mounted 
from ten to fourteen* guns, and the galli vats were armed with lances', bow's, and arrows, 
eacb carrying from eighty to a hflntlred men whose only business was boarding, 
liont. McCluer’s D-eBcription ef V\c (;oasts of India 1791, in Mooje’s Littles 
Detaohment, 8, 9. ^ ” Low/s Indian Navy, 1. 293. 

^ Mr. Dougkia’ Book of Bombay, KSnhoji Angria, “ MSS. Diaries for 1800. 
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Chaptef XIV. paces from the two*mo?in(ls arc about 500 separate graves 
^acoB oTlnteroBt ^ Black and White IJeni-Isr^eLs of ttic neighbourhood.',^ 

Korlai. Korle or Korlai lies opposite Rovdanda, at the west point of the 

left or south bank of tlu' lloha crock. It is almost an island, a narro'#' ; 
rocky ridgi* aboute^lOO feiHi liigh which stretches ivu'th-Vest half ' 
acj’oss th(‘ inv(*r. Inside of the ridge, hid in a grove of cocoa-palms, ‘ 
with a well-kept church on the l ising ground behind, lies the large' 
Chi’istian village of Korltf. J'Voiii i the. top of Korle hill, which is 
271 high, tg tlu* level of the b('ach in the extreme north, the ' 
crest of ethe ridge is HanJced by walls, and the defences ate " 
strimgth(;in‘d by an (^jitwovk on tlu^ rocks just above sea level, and 
by Jbhre(‘. cross walls find towers between the outwork on the sea": 
and the main fort ilicati oils on th(‘ top of the hill. Mr. Naime 
consider(‘d it the most interesting Portuguese fortitication in British ■’ 
Konkan.'^ . ‘ 

During tlu; sixteenth century this point was known to Europeans 
as Chen I Ib.tk ,'// Morro Jc Cluml' It was tlu* se(‘ne of several severe 
struggles lu'tween tli<‘ P()rtugu(‘se and the Mnsalmans. Jn 1521, when ' 
the Ahinadnagar king ullowtsl them to build a fort at Cbeul, the 
Portugn(‘S(‘ raisi'd a bulwark on tlir* other side* of the river, probably 
on tbc' flat space at the north toot of tlu^ Korle l idge.'^ This redoubt 
W' as attack ei I by tin* ( Cambay fleet, which was then at the river 
niourtl. Bub the Korle garrison was strengtluuied from Clioul 
and drove* oil* the (lujaratis with heavy loss.* Jn 1557, apparently 
taking advaiKiagt^ of the disturbanei‘s that foll()wc‘d thc^ death of 
Buih an Nizam (1508- I55‘l) of Alimadnagar, the Portuguese asked ■ 
for tile cession of Korle. The Ahimulnagar king refused, and, 
.sending some of his bf*st engineers, ordi*re,d the jiiace to lie strongly 
fortilied. The. Portuguese resisted, ami, after some fighting, it waa * 
,se,ttle<l that the hill should remain iinhu-tilied."' The Portuguese 
redoubt seems to have b(‘en dismantled, but, according to Portuguese 
accounts, one sign i)f their pdssession l emained, a .small wooden 
CJ’oss at the extreme, p’oint, winch mdther Musalman .swords could ' 
cut nen- Mu.salimln e]i*phaiii.s drag away. 

In 1 504,*’ Ikp-hiiii Nizsim II. (1 5f)0-l 594), who was then at warvwith . 
the Portugue.se, built a fort ‘a wonder of .stnuigtb and completeness* 
on the Korle.ridge, and from it did much in jury to the Revdanda walls. ^ 
On the fourth of St*jit(‘iiiher(l 594) the** Portuguese, strongly reinforced . 
from Basseiii and Salsetb*. determiiit'd to aiirK.y the Musalin^ns 
by ilestroying tlu* Korle market. Abranclujs, the Captain of Cheul, 
with 15()0 ikirtuj^ucse and as many trusty natives, crossing in 



* Mr. K. Coiirtensiy, CS. - Naiiixe's Konkan, (»L 

^ Faria y Souza in Kerr's Voyages, VI. 101-19*2 ; (5 emelli Carori (Churchill, IV. 200) 
says tliat Niz/aiuoluc (Kiz&iii Miilk) allowed the Portuguese to build the foFfc on 
condition that they should bring him over 300 horses at reasonable rates out of Persia 
t)r Aral>ia, because of tin,* scarcity of them there was in' India, t.o'lBerve him in his ‘ 
wars against Hidalcan cAdilkliAii). • 

** Da Cmnha's Chaul, 35. ® Da CuAli^i's Chaul, 4‘>-47. 

® Ferishta gives 1692, the Portuguese 3594. The Portuguese ftay fhe two nationt 
were at peace, but the Viceroy seems to have given some ground for quarrel, KaimB 
in Ind.' Ant. Hi. 181 ; Da Cunba's Chaul, 59. " 
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boats^ landed on the Korle shore, and^ after a sharp fif^it, 
dtbvt the Musflhndifa before them and cliased tliein to tlie outiT 
ffate. This gate was blocked by a dead elej)liant, aiKW^lie garrison, 
railing to shut it, the Portuguese forced their Way tlirougli and 
entered the fort. Enraged af the (♦eath of Antonio, a Franciscan 
father who had led them with a cruciffe: fastene<b to a lance, tlie 
Portuguese rushed foi’wajd and forced their way thfough tlie 
second gate, which the garrison were unable to shut as tlie passage 
was blocked by a <lead horsft. Afiel' a fitTfie resistance the Alusal- 
nUa general Fateh Khan was taken prisoner. *’ The,, Tov'^er of 
Resistance still held out, but with the h^dp of sealing ladders was 
captured after a deadly struggle. *Fatiih Klutn, convinced of the 
power of the Portuguese (xod, bceanie a (ybrisfcliyi, and oying of his 
wounds was burietl at Cheul with great pomp. Tlis vvifo and * 
daughter we,re taken in the Castle of llesist^Iiii.(‘.^ The* ^iviFe was 
ransoiried, aiul the daiightci’ becoming a Cfliristian was s(‘nt to (vja 
and aftcrwanls to Ijisbon.^ The. tr<»p]ues of the <lay wei\‘, besides 
the riches of the iyark(^l, nnicli anniinnition, iiuimv horst#^, ele- 
phants, seventy-seven jneees of artillery, and a store of sinall arms. 
The Portuguese loss was twenty-one kiHe<l and about lifty woumbHl; 
the Musalman loss was about JOOO kilbsl.*-^ As the ]\)rtuguesti liad 
not men enough to guard the works, tiny wer(‘ destroYisl. Only 
the Castle of Itesistanee. on the hill top and tlie battery on the 
waters edge, at the north point, won* ke})t, and furnished with ^ .s*^nall 
garrison.'* 

Before its destruction by the Poi’tuguc\se, Korh‘ is ifescribe^l by 
Do Couto (HJ()2) as a great fortress as 'strong as any in* tbo, 
world. On tli(; inland side, where alom* it was open to a land attack, 
from the seifto the river it was pi\)t(M*t.cd by a <liteb crossed by a 
wooden drawbridge, Witliin the <lit(*b was a high strong wall 
relieved by two great bastions, with a bronze lion between them 
bearing the words 'None passes me but tights.’ Within th(‘ wall, 
about halfway ui) the* liill side, ran d «t»cond basliomsl line of 
walls, and, on the hill toy), rose a great strong tower the Castle of 
Resistance. From the liig]K‘st point of the castli* lookisl down a 
bronze eagle witli outstrt.tebed wings ami the motto ‘ Nf'iie passes 
me but flies.’ • Oi\ the north point within the outr*r wall was 
another great bastion. Inside the walls w(;re some goocl lioijses, a 
deeg cistern of dn\ss(*J stone, i^^id several magazines. The whole 
was defended hy sevp'iity gre^at guns, and had a gai rison of ^S00() 
horse and foot, among them many noble Moors, (juartered outside 
the walls in rich gay tents. Close to the camp was a market w ith 
7000 people, all en^ged in trade with^ great store of stnrtsi mom*.}'-, 
and merchandise. * * 


^ Naime in Indian Antiqiiary, III. 182. • 

* According to FeriaLta (Brings, III. 286) 12,000 Miisalmdus were killed- The very 
amall Portuguese los^is partly e9£.p]ainecl by their custom of rccurding no deaths but 
those of Europeans. • 

® See inscription below. Theveiiot*(ft(j6, Voj’agos, V. 248) speaks of the harbour 
beiiuj, defended by a stsong citadel on* the top of a h.ll called Morro de Ciaid. 

account is from a translation of Do Couto (Decade II. Cap. 30) published by 
Mr.1^airne, C.l^, in the Indian Antiquary, 111, 181. 

B 063-42 - 
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• Chapter XIV. The Portuguese do not seem to have allowed the fortre^ 

TTninrAnt ^cmaii^ loiig disiiiaiitled. In 162-3 Della Vall^' described the dhipi^ 
® rock as, on the right. 'crowned . by a Musalman fort, which 

KoiiLAt. Portuguese had greatly strengtheiie(l. Formerly, he adds, the Nizito^ 

History. Shdh had fortified Korlai fort and another hill a little inland, 

gr(‘atly aniun^ed Portuguese Oluud, pro venting ships from eiitering tii^ 
rj verJ Iii“1634, Ajitonio Poearro, thti successor of Diogo do Couto ^ 
king’s chronicler, described the JVlorro or Hill of Cheul as lyipk 
on the riglit hainl on entering thti Cheur river. The hill was aCK]^ 
720 foot ( 1 80 brasses) high.- To the west and north lay the se^ 
tlie ea.st the rive?-, and to the south the mainland. On the soutlli 
W(ist, and c^ast the .sides vve)*e very ktoep ; the liill could be climbQc(‘ 
only from the. north. At the. north point, on the level of the seaj 
' was an cnitwork or cuiras called Santa Crnce oj* Holy Cross. 
liad side walls nine feet or twelve 'imlm-s high, a watch-house aiid 
aniniunition t(>wer, and it had room for ten pieccis of artillery, tn 
J()-34' tluirt' W(ire live pi('.ces in the Santa Cj*uc(^ nulouht, a colubrinA 
or calvorine of gun -metal al)le to throw sui ii-ori, hall of fifty pounds^ 
a half eoJuhi'ina of guii-m(‘tal able to throw a si.\:teen-pouiid irout 
hall, a half camel of guu-inctal, and an iron sakre able to throw aa 
oighi-poiind ii’oii hall. Of the fifth pi<‘eo no details ai’e given, Th^ 
outwork was manned hy twenty so]dit‘rs and two homhardiers. 

From the Santa Crucci outwork th(^ hill rose soutliward, as if bj* 
a Auinlx^r of steps, the cn^st of tin' I’idge being flanked by wallflt 
About 500 ])aces from the Santa Cruee was a watch-tower oiy 
caviihiiro, about fifteen feet (jvl)oui twenty jHilms) high, with a 
teiT.tCiJ-rool* suitable for musketeers. 1 f arjjied with heavy guns this 
tow(5r would command Santa Cruce ; but the only gyn was a falcon^ 
which threw a shot of about foui* pounds. From this bastion the, 
tlanking walls about thirty fe«*t (fm*ty 'palms) apart, led up the hilli 
800 paces to lh<‘ iowe.rs of Sam Thiago and Sam Francisco Xaviei) 
tiTr.'ice.-roofe« I bastions, one ox er tlie stja biee the other over the rivejf 
face. Each had afalcoi' Jiini room enough to work heavy artillery^ 
Above tbes<y towers the liill i-osi*, still biitween flanking walls, to 
anotluT cross wall with a tower of Sam Philippe and Sam Thiago^ 
Insidi-i of this di'hiiice, by steyis and shary) asc(jnts, the ridge rose to 
tin? bill top which was from tweutj^-five to thirty paces broad an^ 
about .300 ]>ac(‘slong. The top of the liill was surrounded by a waJil^ 
fj'om eight to fifteen feet (tmi to twyiitv pahns) high, according to th© 
nature of the ground. To the south the wall was closed by 
acute triangles, called Scissors in military phrase, and commonly 
known as Hare s Ears. The inside ludglit of the wall varied.fron^ 
three h“'t four inches to fix e feet (four to six palms). The oiiJy 
guns on the hill top were three falcons,' because the bill sides, wan© 
so steep that, to reach the foot of the wall was a work of great 
difficulty. 3'he chief defence was a 'number of stones ready to be 
" hurled from the waH, and so numerous that, if they wajfei set 
rolling, nothing could remain unhurt to -the very end of the 


* Viagyi <li Pietro Della VaUo, Vcuice 16()7, part IH. 133- 1^6. 

- Even taking the hram> ba s. yoxd, not a fathom, the heigiit U excoMive. 
kud steep Korlai ridge looks higher thiui it rtally is (271). 
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^ach. On the hill top were some houses doge lo the wall. .One Chapter Xl^; 
with a veranda was%hc captain’s house, a second was an ainnumition pji^g oTTnteieiK^ 
and food store, and a third was the'majnrazihc for the city of Clieul. 
tn the fort was a rain wat^r cistern sufficient for the use of the 
l^atrisoii. There wag also a church whose chapel had stone walls 
and a tiled roof, but whose body had an inner rOof of j)alm leaf 
matting and an outer roof of thatch. Every Sunday auri holytlay 
a priest came to the chapel to say mags, Iwung paid 15 annas (5 
iarincs) for each visit. A^ioat with a captain tuid six sailors was 
kept to mil between Korlai and Cheul. ^TJie hire of the* boat was 
Es. Ij (Xeraj)liins 3) niontli. Efj,ch of the men* was paid *15 nrs.^ 

(5 lariufis) a month ami a ?w.aa* of ricof-and tin* caydain got twice 
as much as the men. The Morro garrison J mil m led a .eaiitain, "a 
constable and fifty men. The^cost of tlm foi t <nPTison was Rs. 2150 
(Xeraphins 342()) a year, ami* Rs. 950 (X^n*a|niins J:)13) jnoro for 
povrder and guns, rcipaii-s, ami inassos. The fort was (ff great value ^a) 
thcPortuguiNse as it coninvind<‘d the n*outli of the riviT, ami as, in 
the hands of an enemy, it might greatly annoy t3heul. 'idoreovev, 
it was a place in which on an <‘mergeney the people of*Ch(‘ul might 
take shelter.^ In 172^S, the Morro or Korlai b'ort is <l(\sci‘ihe(l as an 
admirable piece, protect(‘<l on liotli sid<‘s, fixnu the tup to the sea, by 
admirable breastworks with seven bastions ami oiii^ wisteh-tower. 

The fort was garrisoned by 130 soldiers ami a constable and two 
artillerymen from CIkuiI. Tlaue W“i-e tliirty-two to tweiU 5 "-!T)ur 
pounder cannon, live of wliicb^ w’tr(‘ <la»iaged and one wa'-- useless.- 

Tlie fort is 282S feet long, and its averagt' breadth is eigbty-uliie He^enption. 
feet. The enclosing wall is 5' 3" high and* is loopholed into* 305 • 
battlemciitsjiui® musketry. It is entered by eleviMi gatt‘s, of which 
four arc outer and s(‘ven are him t. ExcA*pt thtMaiter w all on the 
eastern slope, the fort is iii good repaii*. At tla^ noiih ]>()int, 
within pistol-shot of the chief chaiuiel, is tin* w ah v hath*ry nanie^l 
Santa Cruz. Inside of the w^alls is a Jf.'vel space, from wlTich the 
hill rises geiltly, the slo])e being divide<l inhv thr^'e enelosuies by tw'o 
lines of bastioned fortifications that cross fi-om w^all to wall. The 
top of the bill is )»asti()iie<l and surronmled by a parapet. It has 
a large rain-water cistern with three mouths, oa(4i one 'oot wide, 
and the ruins of th.c* magazine ami the cliaj>el whiclj is now a 
roofless cattle-pen. Each of the s<*,ven h;istions heai’s the nalne of 
a saint, those of Sam Tliiago, Sain Francisco Xavier, Sam Pedro, 

"Sam Ignacio, an<] Jjiam Pliilipjnj may still be read. Then*, are 
three Portuguese inscriptions. One, over a doorway in the centre 
tod highest part of tlu^ fort, runs : 

TThls oaatle was ccMuSnanded to be built JsKtbe Viceroy of India D. Felippe 
maBearennaB in November of the year 104.6, Fernao Idiranda Henr-.quos being 


- I O CJ|Lron de Tis. IV. 3-i). The details ot tlie cost were : a cap 
jthieking and paid reis 60,000f that is Xs. *200 or Ks. ]*2!);a constable of the fort on 
IteiB 50,000, that is Xb. 116 or l^s. 72. Of the garrison of fifty men, foi*ty gut pay at 
rate of Xb. 10 (EB..6ii) and one tavy^iaam. 2^) a tparter with food worth 8 larines 
or fiB> a month ; that is a total coettof Xs. ^72 oi' lis. 1780. Tlio ten other men 
got Marines 8 a mouth ej^ch or Xs. 288«i' Rs. 186 a year. The original amounts in n in, 
l a H ilBi and Xem^him have been turned into rupees on the }>asi8 of 1000 ;'ei«=Ra. 2-2-4, 
i AiHb€=s3 os., and 1 XcmpA,i)i=.10 Compare 0 Chron. de Tie, IV, 5.. 

* 0 Gfaron. dS Tis. I. 35, 59. 
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Captain of Ohaul, and was finished in May 1680, Christoyao d AbTatt d' Aaavedtf 
being 'Captain of this fort. " ■ 

Ovei* tlic ittscription, Hurmountcid by a cross, is a coalL of arms with a 
shield, till*. Vortii^ueso stars {qumati) in the centre, and seven castles 
round. I’he other inscrii^tions, one ovA* the chief entrance, the other 
over an altar in Ihu chapel, -arc worn and iinrdadublc. 

Of MarAtha rule (17.S9-18J8), the only trace is the change ii^to 
Marathi of the names of the hast ions, and some small dismantled 
shi‘ines.“ Thf. few remaining guns are^ovaTy year smeared with 
redleiul and worshipped by the Hindu people* of Korle. 

„ Th(*ro are two Allagcs bMow the* fort, a Hindu village chiefly of 
Kolis, and a Portugi'eseoi* Native Christian settlement, the only one 
hf the Kolaha disirfct.. BiOiiiKl tlu* village is the church of Nossa 
8(*nhora de Carmel half i-oofe<l for mo^dern worship. It is under the 
Vicar Ce/i(‘j-al of the Noutli and has an allowance of £2 18#. (Rs. 29) 
a ^iiiontli, £1 ]Sn. (Rs. 19) for kec'p ^ind £1 (Rs. JO) for the vicar's 
salary. bt‘t into tlie ^'iearag‘' wall is a stout* lion in relief. Ib is 
said to Iv^vt* bet‘n^l»rought from the fort and may perhaps be the 
lion mentioned in Do Coutu’s account.-^ 

Kuda is a small village of 44^1 ])eo})lc-, thirteen miles north-west 
of Mangaon, and about two iriil(‘s east of the north-east arm of the 
Ra jjiuri eiVek.'* Tt is rcinarkabhi f(‘j’ a gnmj> of twenty-six Buddhist 
cav/^s and ekwc'n eistenis, from loO to 200 feet above soa level, cnt in 
the fiicTe«of a hill which is about 2o0 feet high. The caves face south- 
west^ and aijjC* :ill within 200 yards, in two lines, caves I- XV below 
and caves A \' 1 -XXVI about fort}’ feet higher. caves command 
• a beautiful view. In front is the Rajpiiri creek, like a mountain « 
lake some five miles wide, shut in by hills from '200, tr> 600 feet 
high, its centre a<lorned by a rocky islet. Prom the hill top may 
be seen the forts of Tale to the east and of Ohosala to the north. 

Tlie ea.vc*s are plain, cave V I being the only one with sculptures. 
The rest are much ahke exoept in size. Pivo of them, om^ unflnished, 
ar(* chit it If a fi or temple-cttves containing the sacred relic-shrine or 
ihiffhoba ; llio other twenty-one are dwelling-caves, or as they are 
called in the inseiiptions. These Icnaa generally consist of a verauda 
'with a door ami window in its back wall, opening into a cdl, or a 
chamber with cells, having rock-cut benches for the monks to sleep 

' Thi- Tortumioae riine . ( 1 ) estk ('AStelo mam»o v. FazIk ( 2 ) ovizoRi. DA India 
1>(» Fr.iAriiK (S) Mzsehnov riiodk 1W(> Ands 9 (4) Senik»i:apitaode CViavl. Fb (5) 
KnAO Dli MllCAMf.V E UlQEA.S EA (ti) C.\J50V SKNK MAID DE 1680 SeNDO (7) OaWTAO DB 
Sai'Kai'acwi.s 'J\)N .\( (8) Uaueev dazevkdo. I’lic iiumbers‘V8 represent the lines of 
the original inHi-n]itioii. * " 

" The Marathi names of the seven bastions are Pus&ti, Cjlancsh, Pashchim (west) 
Pevi, Cbanburji, lh\in, and Pan. All of the following Hindu buildings are roofless : 
Haiipati's teiiii>le, twcVity-two feet long amJ nineteen feet broad”, MAnjrAdevi's temple, 
Beventy feet long ami thiitv feet broad. The image of the Miujra god<^BB waa 
taken to the village <»f Korlai by the Native dhristiaiis, Havilddr’a S^tdar, 
twenty-two feet long and sixteen feet broad; VcdjkAdevi’s tewple, twenty-ORe feet 
long and sixteen feet broad ; the image flf this goddess l^as also been .takRn to 
Korlai. • t 

“ Mr. W. F. Sinclair. C.S. See above p. 329 «* , 

* This *ni*c<mrit of the Kuda caves is prepared from Dr. Burgess’s notes in 
Archuv>logieal Survey of Western India, Sejxrate Pamphlet, X. 3-21 ; Cave TflOiploe 
of India, 204*209 ; and Arch. Survey of Western India, IV. 12-17. " 
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^ on. The doors arc almost all grooTod for wooden frames, a si^n that Chapter 
the*cayeB we^ oncaused to live in. The waifs of almost all the caves Places oflnteii^^ 
were plastered with earth and rice-chaff, aYid several* of them have , 

' remains of painting. Many ^have inscriptions, the'sixth cave having KfdaCavbb. 
as many as six. Five, all in tho sixth cave, belong to the fifth or 
sixth .century, after Christ. The rest are in letters of about the 
; first century before Christ, and record the names of the giver and tho 
nature of the gift, whether a cave, a cistern, or both. Several of the 
' givers are women aud on5of tho*ri*is a JlifilirnaTi^s wifi' It is worthy 
of note that the name giva f(n*ms part of several df the g^vers^ names. 

Cave 7, now used as a cattle-shed, the* lowest (Tl)wii and Cavegl-III, 

' furtliest to the north. In frAut is jv 'Voramhi x 7'), with two 
broken eight-sided pillars and sejuarc pihisterii* with au up-gointing 
and a down-pointing crcs(‘ei\.t or pair of horns separated by a block 
of stone, a coinraoii ornament in tho .earlier (ii.c. IOQ-a. d. 200) 

‘ Kanhcri and other Western ,, India caves. In the left end ofi the 
veranda is a cell sovcm ff'et^square wi.th a bench or bed in a recess in 
the right wall. Jt door s(‘vcri feet wide, with sockets ferr (loor posts, 
leads from tlie vcraud.a into the hall, which is twenty-two feet square 
. with .two eight-sided pillars at the back standing on a low bouch., 

These pillars, one of which is broken, separate the hall from the ante- 
chamber of the shrine, which is twenly-tlirce feet broi^l and seven 
. feet three inches deep, wi^t a bencJi at tin? ends aud runuing along 
the back wall to tho shrine door, 4'he walls of the ant(v<*hViTnber 
have remains of ])la.sler. Tke shrine is about fifteen feet' wide and 
fourteen feet six inches deep, with a plain relic-shririo fii tlio 'centre 
reaching to the roof. 

Over tLo tloor of tho cell, at ilio Jeft end of tlio veranda, an 
inscription in two lines stretches along the back as far us the central 
door. It is deeply cut on a smooth surface and very distinct; the 
upper line seems coiripleto but some letters are wanting at the end 
of the second line, where tho wall is broken away. It has been » 
translated : ' 

*ThiB oavo is the meritorious gitt of Sivabhuti, tho son of Sulasadata and 
■ XJtaradati^ and writer to Maha'bhoja Mandava* Khandapa'lita, son of Maha'bhoja 
fiadageri vijaya', together with his wife Nan da'. 

Ohve II, on the ssiirio level and close to cavo 1, has u small court 
in front. The veranda has a door and a large open window and 
^ bench in a recess at tho left end. Behind, to tho right, is a cell 
with a stone bench on the loftT Both doors have sockets for wooden 
frames, and there S-re traces of plaster on tho walls of the outer room. 

Oave III is close tuand one foot lower than* cave II, and like it 
has a small frput* court. On the left outside wall is a fragment 


1 Dr. Burgess remarks : ‘ Mandava may Tjo either liic SaiiskAt AJdmhwifa ovMdmiajm, 
In Mie first case the epithet would characturiso Khandap/ilita aa a member of a 
Br^manical gotra or atocl? ; in the accoiid it might iiitlicate that ho v^as lord of a town 
called Mandapa.* This lattcir aucina tho preferable explanation »a Mandapa is a 
common name for ^towiis all over India, and three small villages called MAddd or 
Mdud&dh, that is probably Jiant/wpAf/ar/Zt lie close to Kuda. Moreover, there are two 
places cailod Bag^AndaU and Kwl-Miindalii or Mdndana near tho mouth of the S^lvitn 
or BAnkot river, which ai^pear to correspond to the Maiidabad of Bdtbosa; and a 
BtUe to the^outh of the same river kre Maudaiigadii and Maudivali. 
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of a?n inscription, beling^the ends of two linos deeply cut on a tonghf 
surface ; tlie rest lias peeled off. The fragment is ; « 

• The have of ... . bhuti/ pertaps Si vabliuti. 

■ Cave 7 r is about four yards to th(? right of cave III and ten 
feet higher. There is a frojit court with side benches and broken 
steps leiidiiyj.to the veranda. The veranda has t\Vo eight-aided 
pillars with square bases and two ornamented pilasters. A low thin 
parapet, with the rail pattern outshle, runs between the pillar and the 
side pilasters. *At J/he back of the veranda a large central door 
with a window on each sido^ leads to a hall X 33i) which is 
01^0 foot Six inches Higher tJiau the vomnda. It is plain and has a 
bench along the batfk and'ftide walls. Jn the back wall are tha 
beg^unyigs od’ three recesses with square pillars between them. 

Cuvr V, close to cave IV and six f<*et lower, is largo and plain, 
and has tnfbes of, fdastcr on*tlie walls and coiling. In front is a court 
with a cistern of good Avater in a rcohss in the left. The veranda 
has one square pillay to the right of the biirfirc ar^d a pilaster at the 
left side. -At the right end of the veranda is a recess with a bench. 
Behind the veranda, at the left end, is a small open room, with a 
•bench on the right side ; behind this is a coll with* a bench at tlio*back, 
and to tho loft of this is jinollior inner e(‘ll with a bench on the right. 
In tlic right*end of thc^ back Avail of the veranda a door leads into 
anotltk'i* cell, with a very small room layoiid it, linving a recess in 
the bacl? wall. Hiero arc three inscriptions in this cave. One is 
above and to^he right-hand of the recess in tho front court. It has 
been cut moderately decp^oii a rough surface, and is much weather- 
worn, niauy of tho letters being very imcortaiu. In the second 
line may be road : • , * •' 

‘ Tho charitable gift of two (2) cisternB.* 

The srnfftlhn or ci-oss is carved at the end of tho inscription. Tho 
second inscription is on the ojiposite or right-hand wall. It was 
* deeply cut, but is so wcathiv-woni that only a few jetters at 
the ends of live Jiiu's otni be read. In tho middle of the 
first line there is a sjiace for four letters. Tho name of one of the 
givers in the third line is lost. He AA^as an ascetic and disciple o£ 
the reverend^ eidfir’ Tliora Sivadata, and the other douor«was 
Satiniitd, a t^iiiiale disciple. In tlie left end of the veranda is tho, 
third inscription. It is in six lines, cm a decaying surface, but only 
three letters arc much injured. It h^,s been translated : ^ 

* To the Perfect ! A cave and cistern, the charitable gift 8f the female asoetiO 
Padumiinikii, dauf^hter of a'ganika' the ascetic, tho sister’s daughter of Thera 
Bhadanta Pii'tiixiita and. Bhadanta A'gimita', and of her (Fadumaiiika'’B) fem^e 
disciples Bodhi and Asalhamita'.* * 

Cave VI. • Close^o cave V and tliroe feet lower, caW VI has a front 
court with the head and forelegs of a standing elephant, eleven feet 
high, projecting from each side wall. .The right clc\phant is nearly 
gone, and the trunk and tusks of the left elephant are brol(jen. 
On the front of the cave* behind the left elephant, is a sculptor^ 
figure of Buddha, eighteen inches high, seated on a tfirone with his 
feet on a lotus, over a wheel, Avith thret^ (^eer on each dide, and upheld 
by Naga figures with others below. At each side o£ Buddha a fly- 
whisk beafer stands on a lotus, the left bearer being Avalokite|;Tftittb 
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who holds a lotas atom with his left arm. • Two demigod a or 
vidyddliaras bold ap^rown over Buddha^s hojfd, and above the 'crown 
is a segmental arch supported by <illigatof3 on each .side, und two 
flying figures above it. Beneath, to the loft, is a faintly cut and 
much decayed inscu’iptidn in later Igtters than tho preceding inscrip- 
tions, and in Sanskrit. In the beginning is ^1’hig meritorious gift,^ 
and then * Tho* honourable tranquillizer of tho Sangha-i Tho rest 
cannot bo read. ^ 

The steps loading to •t}i|3 vei'andtt arc broken.^ Tho veranda 
has two eight-sided pillars with s(piarc bases aiid square pikstors. 
Between the pillats and pilasters is rtiin pariipot waif, tho*o iLsido 
ornamented with thc*rail patte^m^ wWh a Jieiicli on tlic inside as 
in cave III at Nslsik, which belongs to ‘about t?ic#iamo Oi- tho 

left pilaster is a Buddha, seated cross-legged n cushion one foot 
one inch high with a ily-whisk bearer on side standing on a 
lotus; the left bearer, Avalokitosvara, h(/1ds a lotifk^stcm f^ritli his left 
arm. Above is a segmental J«*ch with heavenly chorisr.ers on each 
aide. The cushion jests dn ^ high four-footed stool oi- table, between 
the legs of which is a lotus with a door on oacli side of its stem. 
The legs of the seat stand on the ornament or semicircular moulding 
at the»bottom of the pilaster, wliich contains an inscriptiem, and 
outside of the lower 'md of each log is a small kncelinf^ figure with 
jx)ined hands. The inscription, wliicli is in four lines ana four letters 
in a fifth line, is faintly cut and izidistincl. It has boon transk/od : 

• This ie the meritorious gift of tho female Sa kya worshipper Vya'(?hi’»ika'. May 

itsbeneht be for the attainment of supremo knowledge first by hor falhor and 
mother and then by the whole fooling world.’ • • 

On the inner side of tliis pilaster, tho 4ippcr group of .sculpture 
consists of anjeight-iuch liuddha seated cross-legged, with a standing 
fly-whisk%caror on either hand, ^llhe lower group lias a similar 
Buddha, eleven inches high, on a lotus, with two .standing lly-whisk 
bearers, tho left one being Padinapdni. Under each side lotus is a 
kneeling figure with joined hands. 

On the face of tho riglit pilastcT, ifeaf jjio top, arc two eight-inch 
.Buddhas seated on cusliious, siJjiarated by *a pillar, and with a 
kneeling figure iu tlio outer lower corner of each comjiartmeiit. 
Below these is a thirteen inch Buddha, seated ou^a lion-tliione, with 
his fBet on a lotus and two fly-whisk bearers, one holdiixg a lotus as 
before and each standing on a lotus. Overhead is h tvifilo tiara 
c||>rried by two demigods or vvJ^ddharas, with an alligator canopy or 
maJeara torana a^ove, and four demigods or vidijddharas carrjung 
festoons above the arch. Below the lotuses, on the left side of tho 
stem of the central lotus, is a couched deer wifli a mau kneeling 
behind it and pr^os(^ting some offering. Behind him a woman kneels 
with joined hands. On the riglft side are corresponding figures. 
Below these are mouldings, and, iu a panel, three doer, and, on the 
bottom semicirtile, an inscription in thre^o liiA)s, faintly out and 
iifipierfect at tho ends. It has been translated : 

* Tblfl iB the meritorious gift of the Sa'kya» friar May vts benefit be for 

tile attainment of supreme* knowledge, first by his fathor and mother and then 

the whole feelidg world.* ^ , 

In the left eyd of the veranda is an inscription of seven lines 
bmutiially cut on a smooth surface and perfect. It is in much older 
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Icttf^rs than the other inscriptions in this cave^ and is in the- Pflr> 
language. It has been' translated: 

' The m&ritoriQua gift of a dwelling-criv^e by Bivama, younger than the Writefc? 
Bivabhuti, among the full-brother sons of SuVasadata ana (his wife) Utaradata'.eTO^. 
servants of Moha bhoja Mandava Khandapa'lita, the son of Maha'bhoja BadaMn- 
Vijaya', with the rock carving by Bivama’s wilO Vijaya' and his sons Sulasadoitai , 
Bivapa'lita« Sivadata, and Bapila; afid the pillars by his daughters SapdiB 
Bivapa'lita', Bivadata', and Sulasadata’.*^ o 

In the back wall of the veranda, a central door and two large 
windows lighten the large square hall, which 1^*=^^^ bench round both,, 
sides and the back. The back hVilvt?Spf each^side wall of this room have/, 
sculptiii-cs, which, like those already described, are additions of about ; 
the bftK or sixth century. Of. the left side wall arej (1) at the top, four 
nine-inch Buddhas seated cro.ss-leoged in the meditating positioner 
jnnuamudrd, each in separate coniparlinents. Under these are two i 
groups, scpjirated by i£ pilaster, (;acli consisting of a thirteen-inch. 
Buddha on a lion-throne with his foot on a lotus and fly-whisk . 
bearers aS beffire; n erbwn borne over his head by deniigods or 
vi(li/(idharas, and an alligatcn' cano])v as before, with four demigods 
carrying garlands. Below the lotuses are t\V() deer and ten kneeling 
figures four to the left and six to the right. Below these are 
mouldings with two doer and th(‘ fame-face or kirf i mulch in alternate* 
panels : (2) A twenty-eight inch Buddha seated cross-legged on a 
lotus, with two fly-whisk hearers, the hdt hearer holding his" 
clotlios on Irts hip with his left hand, ’and the right hearer holding a 
lotuSy'=tein with his left hand. Overlnaid is a plain arch with a kneel- 
ing demigod on each side, the left one holding some object and the 
right one a fU)wer or fruit. Under the demigods tho stem of the 

1 ‘ This inscription,' .«iys Dr, Ihiiilur, 'j^ives us a. 2)ocp into the Banddha social and ' 
relij^ioiis life of ]u'rhupM p« century before tlie ('hiistnin era, SKam' ''.pAlita is a 
Mahdbhoja or Koiikaii chief, in whose service are the sons of tuie Suhisadata, namely 
iSivabliiiti, wlio i.s a Ukhaku or writer, hi.s younj;er brother Si vaina, and four of Siv.ama^ 
sous. They all bear iiaiiuis siieh as ^\oiiIil be found among tlie Saiva sect, showing ' 
that though they or tlieir aneestors may liavi* bi'eii converts to Buddhisiu, they did ■ 
not, as Burblliists, feel bound to abjure all connection with tlic popular beliefs. One,, 
of them bcar.s tlie name iSarpila,^,froni snr/Ki a snake ; probably pointin/4 to serpent 
worshiii, wdiichwa\ not int'onsisteiit with his being a Saiva. Sivabhiiti constriictB ^ 
cavcl. for the use of the Bauddlia inoiiks, and jierliaps also cave HI. Sivama emulating 
the religious muiiitieonce of his ehler brother, sets about the construetioii of cave VI, 
and his wite and sons Joj” luiii and share the cxpeii.Me and the merit. The prominence 
of the names of iiimIIicm's and wives indicates tiiat in aueieiit India W'ornen enjdyeda '' 
iiiueh more jiubtc and honoured place than they have done for centuries past ; and 
this i.s in*aeeordanee with allusions to women 111 Sanskrit and PAli literature. Here 
the Maluibhoja’s iiiother’s name, Vj jaya, probacy of tlie Sadakara of Sddagaira famHp, 
is ehronieled. Sivasariuau's wile is also called N'ijayil, and she, with their sOBf, 
undertake the sciiljitured w'ork, the tw o jiairs of ligiires on theliaek wall and the front 
portions of the two elephants at the ends of the facade, for those alone arc coeval witJi 
the cave. 'I'his is not nil. A share of tlie work Is allotted to Sivama's four 
daughters, aidiareiitly Jaugliters-in-law, for it seems more lik6ly that they should be, 0 
here called by the names o' their husbands than that Sivabhuti should have four r 
daughte]*s called by feminine names corresponding to those of his four sons. These 
women bear the exjiensc of two ]dain octagonal pillars in the back of the hall, and 
other two in the veranda, with perhaps also tl(e two pilasters.' Tho family thwi 
share among them the expense of a Bauddha chapel, plain but commodious, anyone 
of the largest among tho Kuda^aves.' 1 

* Tlie ocher insjrijitioiis in this cave are in a much latcir character (fith-6th oentofy). ! 
and in the Sanskrit language, and explain to us the origin of the other sculptures. 
That tliey arc in Sanskrit is sufficient proof thattVey w ere carve, d by members bf 
Mahayana sect and arv. contemporary with the 'Sculptures which belong to fb^^ 
mythology.’ '' Arch. Sur. of Western India, IV. 13 - 14 . ,, . .1, 
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central lotas is upheld by two Naga figures cut off at midheight, with 
fiv€\ kneeling figures two to the left and three lio the right: (3) A.bove 
is a relic-shrinc or ddghoha in bas-relief; below the celie-Shrine is 
a fifteen-inch Buddha in the meditating position on a 

lotus^ with a standing fly-^hisk Jbearer to the right. All three 
groups ha /e remain^ of paint. • • 
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On the right vjgll beginning from the left are : a two feet 
six inch Buddha seated cross-legged .on^ a lotus, with the usual 
fly-whisk bearers on caclf tide •standing on lotnst-s. Overhead 
is h. plain arch with a demigod on each side carryinjy a fvstoon. 
Below the arch, the central lotus SuCru is supported •by twp 
Ndga figiiros each on one kiioo, with. a kfioeling Ndga woman 
behind, and on tho left another kneeling ^oiuaii vjfch a man 
kneeling behind her. On the right is one other kneeling figure. * 
Below the three, on the loft, Is an inscription mjivc lincM pretty 
distinctly cut, on a srnootli surface, in characters of a4jout the fiftl’ or 
sixth century and in tho SaiislJrifc lanrfuage. It has been translated: 


'Thii Ib the meritorieua Rift of the Sa'kya friar BuddhaAngha. Ma^ the merit 
of it bo for the attainment of Hupreme knowledge by father, mother, and 
Bhata'rka (lord), and then by tho whole feeling world.* 


After. this inscription corrie.s the second group of sciilpturo, the same 
as the last as far as the Nilga women. Between the left Naga woman 
and left fly-flapper is a. faintly cut inscription, continued between 
th9 right-hand figures. It has been translated : 


* This (image) is the meritorious gift of the Sa’kya friar Sanghadevu, and the 
Ohendina field is given for the expense oflighicto Buddha. Who cuts off (this 
grant) is guilty oAhe five great sins.* • • 


Under the left Niiga woman a kneoliiig figure offers a lotus»bud ; 
behind the right Naga woman is another kneeling figure, and below 
it a womam In the third group, the CAJutrnl figure is a lluddha one 
foot seven inches high, the same as the first Buddha down to tho 
lotuses; below, the Nagas ajipear to have torn up the lotus stem and 
are bearing it aloft, the Naga women kneeling behind as in the other 
group. On each side, under the Nagif woigau, two kneeling figures 
look upwards. * • ' 


At the back of tho ha]|^ a low screen wall supports two 
eight-sided pillars and piasters with double crgscenl ornaments. 
An eittrance between them leads to the ante-chamber bf the shrine, 
and tt low parapet or rail behind the bench is carved w*itb afltiiinals. 
Beginning from the left,Hho right side of this carved rail has a 
mythical lion or Si^rdula driven by a dwarf who holds its tail ; 
then, a maned tiger with a dwarf holding its tail^aud brandishing 
a club ; then a dwarf-driron bull ; and lastly a tiger. On tho left 
side are a tiger, .whose tail is held by a dwarf ; tlten an •elo])hant ; 
then an animal whose face is broken, probably a stftg looking 
back ; and last a tiger whose tail is held by a dwarf. 

On the uetum of the back vvall which meets this carved rail, are, 
on each side, two male and female figurof^ liko tho figures on the 
{rout screens irfthe temple caves at Kanheri and Karle.* In the loft 
comer are two standing figureji, a man five feet four inches high, 
a woman, fiv€^ feet two inches high, including their headdresses, 
with^ at the right lower corner, a boy holding the woman^s foot as 
Be53-4» * 
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if i^hampooing it. ^ The man wears a high headdresla, 
wristlets and armlets^ a waistcloth and waistband^ its* end hangnqf 
over his*right< thigh. Hi^ right liand is raised and his left resta 
on his left hip. The woman wears a enrions roundish headdreflis 
and large earrings^ a pair of "heavy anklets on each leg, sa 
armlet and wristlet on her left arm, and a wristfet on her light asm. 
U er right hand rests on her right hip, and her left Jband is laid on tine 
boy's head. The boy has no ornaments and Etems to bo a servant. 
In the right pair of figures the fnan ie five feet four inches and 
the woman., five feet high. The man stands to the right of the 
woman. » He weart a curloi*s high headdress in eight folds^ eai> 
rings, wristlets, and,armlet^^ apparently of round beads. He wears 
a waistcloth^ its end lianging between his legs and showing a highly 
•orniuneiited border, and a waistband whose end hangs along his 
right log and also siiows^ a rich border. Ills left hand rests oti 
hisi. left hip and liis right hand is raised above his head, the fi.ngef 
next tho thumb being hold ^ip and ihe thumb and the three other 
fingers ch'sod. 'J'he woman wears a rich h^^address like an 
inverted English hat with flowing dra])cry below it. Between the 
bottom of the headdress and the woman’s brow are two bands, the 
upper like a roll of plaited hair, the lo.wer like an ornamented filleij, 
^vhicll ends^over her right ear in a metal disc with four pendants. 
The right hand is raised shoulder-high and holds throe lotus stalks, 
wIiOmO flowers rise high over her liead. She has no ornaments on 
her arms (jr neck, but heavy earrings, a waistband of metal discs, 
and cn cacli log a pair of heavy anklets, the lower one somewhat 
flat. A band of cloth is fastened round the waistbelt in front and 
falls between tho legs. 

Hie floor of the antechaniter of the shrine is level wA'h tho top 
of the bench in the hall, and had benches on the inner sides of the 
parapets. At the left end is a cell with a bench on the right aide, 
and above the bench is a hole, eighteen inches square, giving en- 
trance into a smaller eoll.firioci with stones and rubbish. A doorway 
about nine foot wide leads into the shrine in which is a plam 
relic-shrine or dihjhoha reaching to near the roof, and joined to the 
roof by the staff of the umbrella ivhich is carved on the rock abdve. 
There are trrices of plaster and painting on all the walls, roofs, and 
col u inks of this cave. 

Cave VII is close to cave VI «.iid five feet higher. Thez^is 
a cistern to the right of the entrance. Tho cfrve has a plain front 
court w'ith steyjs leading to the entrance at the left end of the 
veranda, l^he veranda has two eight-sided columns with square 
bases and square pilasters with the usual doublo-buescent orname^rt. 
Between the pillars is a thin plain parapet with a seat inside. ^ 
door in the back of tho veranda to the right, leads into a cell with 
a stone bench along the left wall. 'J'iie walls have traces of plaster, 
and the door has sockeVs for a wooden frame. In the right eftd 6 f 
the verand.Z is a bench in a recess. 

On the left end wall is an inscription in four lines, very deeply and 
clearly cut on a smooth surface, and entire. It has been trazi9&t0il : 

* The meritorious gift of s oave by the physioian Bomadeva, the son' 'tof ' the 
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« ttUiuJEaTeJij» phyiioian and ’Worshipper lairakhita, and his (Somadeva*fl).8ons 
ftlira. XiLraknita, and BiTashosa. and daughters IsiQa'lita', Fusa', Dhamyia', and 
iiapciV 

Jast beyond the cistern outside* of thiV cave is aBothei* cistern, 
•dry and broken, with, on the back of the recess, an inscription deeply 
cut but much weather-wornT The»lattor halves of the first two lines 
are indistinct • the* third letter in the- second line was probably pu, 
and the fifth A:tt, and in the next lino the first syflablo must have 

been mam. The 58?.3ription has been translated : 

^ * • 

*The meritorious gift of mandavo^Kuxna'ra, the chief of Ihc Mandavas.* 
CaDe F///" is just beyond the second cistern of cave VEl, and 
three feet lower. It is an oblong chamber, with a doof near the 
•right end and a window to the left, which aift.now broken into one. 
'At the left end is a stone bench. A door^in^the buck towards the 
Fight leads into a cell which has a bench in a short recess on th^ 
left- Half the length of this bench has been cut Jo a depth of one 
foot seven inches, leaving a front three inches thick, and fitted for 
receiving a trap lid three inches thick which would coinjdcde the 
'bench and form a box one foot nine inches square and o^e foot four 
inches deep. 


Chapter Cft; 
Places of Itttaapi^ 

"KitDA CAVBi. 
Caves VIl^XTL 


Cave IX is close to cave VIII and six feet liighcr. Entering 
from the left side of the court is a cell with a bench along 
the back ; the front wall is nearly gone, but it had a window to the 
right of the door. In the right wall a window and door lead 
into the veranda, which lias two cight-sided columns wit If cushion 
bases and capitals and plain, eight-sided pilasters. A large door at 
the back, with sockets for a wooden framework, leads iifto a chamber 
with a plain rclic-shrine or daghoha, who'Sc top reaches th(5 roof. 
The wails ha^c traces of plaster. At the right end of the \oranda, 
deeply cut on a smooth panel, is aft inscription, which has been 
translated ; 


meritorious gift of a Chetiyaghara (Sk. ChaityagrUia, or house for a 
raUo-ahriiie) by Bhayila', a Bra'hmani, wife of the Bra'hmaua Upa'saka Ayitilu.* 

Cave X is close to cave IX and live Sect lower. It has a suiall 
front court, with a broken door to the right and a Iftrge window to 
4he left of the door. Inside, an oblong chamber opens to the right 
into a cell, with a stone liench at the back. Oveg* the window is an 
iuficitption deeply cut on a rough surface. It has bodh translated : 

* The meritoriouB gift of a dwelling-cave by Bivapirita, gardener, son of the 
. gardener Vadhuka.’ f ^ 

Cave XI is close^to cave X and two feet lower. It consists of an 
, open veranda, the right and back walls of which ^are mostly broken. 

, In the back wall were asdoor and window, the door leading into an 
oblong room w4h h bench along the back wall, noXv mncli-destroycd. 
On the right end wall of the veranda is an inscription deeply 
^ut on a smooth panel, part of which is broken. 'J^ho giver was 
the daughter of a chief or "Mahilbhoja of the "family or town of 
. Jfaj&daya. To the right of the veranda is another large , plain, open 
chamber. • « 


Cave XII is •close to cav^ XI and on the same level. The 
^ jV^rmda is near^ gone except a stone bench at the right end. 
Af>OT into the room behind has sockets for a wooden aoor-post,. 
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and to the left of thd door is a large window^ partly broken. The 
inner icooin has a bench along the back wall. Q: 0 or thh reoess above 
the veranda bench and * partly on the back wall is an inecriptioa,'. 
cut on a rough surface and distinct^ but injured at the end of thff. 
lines. It has been translated : t 

■ The dwelling-cavei of Qo7amlna^ the daughter of Ha'la, the xpyal ntinlater.* 

At the beginning of this inscription is an od(l-’’epresentation of A 
lion. < ' 

Cave XIII is clo‘^c to cave XII and two feet higher. It has an 
open .veranda with a stoi’t bench at the right end, and steps 
leading down in front frorn that o\id. In the back wall of the 
veranda is a door and a Aviiidow to its left. The door leads into a 
scjuarc chamber with a bench at the back. Over the window in the 
back wall of the veranda is an inscription badly cut on a rough 
surface. It has been translated : 

*The meritorious gift of a dwelling-cWe by Vijayanika', daughter of 
Maha'bhoja Sadakara Sudamsana.’ 

Cave XfV is close to and on the same level with cave XIII. 
It is similar in plan. On the left end wall and round the back 
over the window is an inscri])tion lightly cut on a smooth ‘panel, 
but distinct. It lias been translated : 

fk. 

*Tho meritorious gift of a dwolling-cavo by Mahika of Karaha'kada* a 
blacksmith {luhakdm).^ 

AbV)ut five feet further is a largo open cistern still holding water. 
On the back of its recess, deeply (‘ut on a rough surface, is ft 
weather-woriJ and indistinct inscription which has boon translated : 

' Of the merchant Vasula, a bathing cistern.’^ 

About twenty feet from cave XIV is a small recefc,a, apparently 
a cistern, nearly filled wdth earth and roots, with an inscription on 
the back of it, cut on a very rough w^eather-worii surface. It has 
not been deciphered. About twenty-five feet further is a cell-like 
recess iHUi-i ly filled witli earth And boulders. 

Cave X V is ribout fifty-live yards beyond cave XIV and twenty 
feet higher. It is a temple cave. In front is the veranda with 
four plain eight-sided pillars, one of which is broken ; at the endgi are^ 
square pilaster’s wi'tli the usual double -crescent ornament. At each', 
end of |he ’i cranda is a cell with a bench along the back. A wide - 
doorway in the middle of tlie back wall of the veranda leads into., 
the shrine which has a plain relid-shrine or daghoba, the top bf . 
which is against the roof. There are traces of plaster on the walle, 
and roof ami of painting on the columns. On the left end of the^ 
back >vall, over tl^o loft cell door and below Iho roof, is an inscription 
in one long line. It is deeply oat on a smooth surface, and very 
distinct. It has been translated : 

‘ The meritoriouB gift of a relic-shrino house or Chetiyaghara and cell by Ba'madata 
the Adhagaohhaka, the son of Ahila. when Velidata son of Kochi was Mahaltlioift 
Mandava ; and by his wife V f lidata'^ the meritorious gift of a cell.’ v, 


^ Karahdkacla is the modem Karhdd in Sdtdi-a, a snu-divis'iunal town and a Hindu . 
place of pil^imago, with sixty -three Buddhist in its neighbourhood. 

A bathing cistern is generally a Urge cistern,* where the m<qik8 could bathe. ' It' 
IS usually (V|)cn above, with steps leading to the water’s edge. . « 
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' Oaves XVI to XIX are about thirty feet abovfe the level of cftve 
XV and between XIV and XV, but further back towards the 
top of the hill. They are numbcrdtl from left to righif as ah upper 
range. 

Cave XVI has a« cistern with ^ood water to the left of the 
entrance to the court and another to the right. Tlwe cQurt is plain 
with a low bench^j^cross the front of the cave which is an oblong 
chamber with door add window an^l a. bq^ch at the left end. A 
door^ near the left end of flbo chamber, leads into a coll with a bench 
along its loft wall. There are traces of plaster on the Avails of the 
chamber and cell. There are three inseriprions In tliis cave. Onf 
in the back wall of the front, betweei>-tho d<*or and the window, 
is in six lines very deeply cut and distinct. .It Jias been. translated ; 

* To the Perfect ! The meritorious gift of a dwelling- ave by the nun Bapila', 

the female disciple of the reverend monk Vijaya« with Lohita' and Veuhuya and 
her <Bapila’*B) female disciple Bodhi.’ • * 

The second inscription is oiwthe back of the recess of the cistern 
to the left of the entrance the couit. It seems to hav'^' had three 
lines, but only tli& last line is distinct. 1'he others liavo peeled 
off. The last line has been translated ^and all, of the female disciple 
Bodhi/.. On the back of the recess of the corresponding right hand 
cistern is the third inscription, deeply cut but weather-w’orn and 
broken^ though fairly <listinct. It has been translated : 

* The meritorious gift of a cistern by the gardener Muguda'(Ba).’ 

Cave XVII is on the same level, and about seven feet to iCo right 
of the right-hand cistern ol: cave X\'I. It is very like; cave ^VI, 
except that it has v largo window to tbo k'ft of the door. , The 
doorway has no sockets for a wooden framework. The walls have 
traces of p.lastur. The right end of the veranda is broken into the 
veranda of the next cave. On the back wall oi the front chamber, 
cdoBO to the ceiling, and to the left of the cell door, is an inscription 
in one lino, deeply cut on a smooth but decayed surface. It has been 
translated : • . 

* The meritorious gift of a dwelling cave by IVa'g^ trader jind house-holder 

who son of Sva'mi * 

Cave XVIII is close to, and on the same level as cave XVII, 
but there is no bench or step into the veranda. Tlie door is 
betwdbn two largo windows and there is a bench at loft end. 

cell at the back, towards the right end, had a large Window 
which is now broken into^he door. There was also a bench along 
the back wall. Both the doors have sockets for wooden frames and 
l^ere are traces of plaster on the walls. On the back wall of the 
'Aranda to the left, and close under the roof, is a deeply cut and 
distinct inscriptuin which has lieen (restated : * 

* The meritorious gift of a dwelling oave by Vaaulanoka the merchant.' 

Cave XIX is close to cavo XVIIl and a foot ^nd a half higher. 

has B> plain court thirteen feet wide. The veranda, like that of 
cave‘XVII, is fourteen feet nine inches wide by six feet six inches 
dera. There is a door to the right and a largo windo^-^ to the left, 
with a rough square pillar betwi)en them. At the left end is a passage 
qc half-celT, three; feet nine inches wide, vdth, ill a recess on the right 
6ide» a bench six feet two inches long by two feet three inches broad. 


Chapter 
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Chapter ZIT* Tor the right a door in the back leads into a cell six feet nioe imhes 
< jPluftfH oflnterest square with^ in a recess at the back^ a bench four feet eight in6h^ 
^ ^ long. 'Both doors have- l3ocketB "for a wooden flame work and thertt 

UDA AVBs, traces of plaster on the walls. * 

Oaves XX-XXVL Cave XX is about fifty-seven yards to the Hght of cave 'XlSt 
and ten feet higher. It is rather difficult to get at. TKe front of 
the veranda and most of the b^ick wall are goufif» There is a door^ 
in the middle of the back wall, and a window*bo the left of the dool^ 
opens into a small square room. 

Cave ]CXI is about two.nty-scvcn yards to the 
and five feet higher than*cave XIX^. The coJrt 
veranda has two roughly hewn square pillars. A doorway in the 
. middle of ihe baefer- ifvall of the veranda leads into an unfinished^ 
chamber, with a square mass in the centre of the back wall, which 
was probably intended to bo carved into a relic-sliriue or ddghoha. 
To the left of the entrance is a,fillcd-up cistern with an inscription 
ill two lines on the back of its recess. It l as been deeply cut but is 
weather-worm It has been translated : 

* The meritorious Rift of a cistern by the merchant Vasulanaka/ 

Cave XXII is close to cave XXI and three feet lower. In 
front is a court with a bench to the left. A dour to the right and' 
a window to the left arc now broken into one. Inside is a chamber 
with a bench at the back. Between this cave and cave XXIIl is a 
cistern in a recess with good water. 

Cave XXIII is close beyond the cistern and on the same level 
ns ca' e XXII. A central door and two largo windows open into 
an outer oblong room. At the back of thi.s oblong room is a nearly 
square room with a door and .window and a bench in a ret'ijss at the 
back. Over the left window is an inscription in two lines cut on a 
rough surface. It has been translated : 

* The meritorious eift of a cave by Sivadata', the mother of Pusanaka and 
aecond^ (wife or daughter) of Vehijijaiita. the trader.* 

Cave XXiy ia-tvrelvb feet to the right of cave XXI'II and ten 
feet higher. It is similar in plan to cave XXIII ; only the fronfr 
room or veranda is broken and the boncli in the recess is on the 
right wall of , the inner cell. To the right of the door and partly on 
the inner evd is a weather-worn and indistinct inscription. It hae 
been translated : 

* From the trader Achalada'sa’s son Asa^iomita/ the meritorious gift of a oivtl 

and a path (P)* , i " 

Cave XXV is . close to cave XXIV and on the same level. Th0 
front of the veranda is gone. There is a bhnch at the left endofthdi 
veranda. In the back wall is a door and a large 'window opening 
into a chamber with a benched recess at the back. 

Cave XXVI is*' close to cave XXV, part of the wall bet^MHL 
being broken. At tha» right end of the veranda is a bench^ 
the back wall a door and a window open into a small plain chambQ^. 


right of cave XX^ 
is plain and 


1 The word in the original is Bitiyakd (Sk. Dvitiyaki),<'that is tits, Offload, 
probably meaning the wife or second parson in the household, posnbly tividaiisgllter. 
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MahAd. 


LiBga'lia or the Ling-shaped fort, fourteeft miles north-ehst Chapter 
ef' Mahad, abuts the main line of the Saliyadris half way Places of InteBei 
between BAygad and Toma. The fortified'rock is abmit 29t59 feet ’ linoAna Foet 
high wilh an ascent of four miles, the first half easy, the second 
^eepand difficult. Jts rock-cut steps have been destroyed, and the 
^rt is almost inaccessible. The top of the fortified r^k is nearly 2500 
feet square. No foi^ificatiohs or buildingvS remain. &it there arc said 
to be traces of a g^ih stoi*e and some cisterns. Under the Mardth^s 
Lingdiiia was used as a pefia! settlement in which prisoners were 
confined in rock dungeons, one dungeon being able tci hold fifty 
prwoners.^ • • • 

, This and Birvadi fort in Rohti were Ifiiilt by .Shivdji in 1648, t6 
i^ecure the central Konkan against the attacks of the Sv’i. It .\ias 
token by Colonel Brother in 181S.- 

^ Loha'ra village in the Malnid sub-division, eight miles r.outh of LohAra. 
Mahdd, to the right of and close to the Mahad-Poladpur road, he^ a 
9niall wooden temple of ]^Iahil<lev oirLii old plinth, round which are 
several square moiwmontal pillars or battle-stortt.\s, five "qr six feet • 

high, with sculptured panels on the faces as at Matln^d. 'Ihere is 
a Sati stone, with the female arm bent below the elbow, and 
two figures of a man and a woman. 

Maha'd, north latitude 18° ()' and (jast longitmle 7S° 2?)', the head- MahAd. 
quai*ters of the Maliad sub-division, had, in 1881, 6804 pg:)ple 
and a municipal income of .1285 (Rs. 2850). Tin* town lie- “oii the 
iright bank of the Savitri »i\'er thii ty four miles (‘a,st of Bjyikot, 
just above its meeting with the (laiidhari. At high watiT springy tides 
vessels drawing le.s.s than nine feet, and, at all timiis of the tide,*, 
canoes ca;i pas.i a mile above Mahad. Tin; sixt(ien mil(‘S above the 
^tnAgiri town of Malnlpral are extremely diflieiilt, and a small 
boat, if it fails* to leave Mabiid within an hour of high water, will 
bardly get further than D^sgaoii a distance of about eight miles. The 
ten miles below Dasgaon are also very .difficult. Sailing boats often 
£pend thre^ or four days in working from Mahipral to Mahad. The 
eighteen miles west of Mahapral can be passed at all times by vessels 
^ five tons (20 hhandis). Steam launches-do not go further than 
]Msg^n. Above Dasgaon Ix'ats drawing two feet six inches can go 
to the Unhalc hot springs at low water spring tides.* , From here 
navigation is tidal, but at high water spring tides boats drawing six 
feet can go a mile above jtlahadt Almost across the river, opposite 
Mah^, is a bar oi rock and the channel is narrow and under the 
feft bank. In the pool above Mahdd there is never less than eight 
ll^et of water.*^ The limit ^f tlie tide is about two miles above Mdh'ad. 

. To improve iidand communicatioii, and give an impetus* to ijiland 
traffic from Mahad and other Koldba marts, a railway has been 
simgested from |Calydri to Mahad a distance of about ninety miles, 
stations at Taloja, Panvel, and Apte in Tlmna, and at Pen, 
yUe(hi, Ndgothna, Kolad or Holm Road, Maiigaoii, Goregaon, Dasgaon, 

Mahdd in Koldba.^ • 

, 1 T. S. Hamilton, C.S., and Mr. H. KennoiW. Bombay Misoellany, 1. 11. 

Bcmb^ Coarid)*, 6th Juno 1881. ^ Mr. W. F. Sinclair, O.S. • 

Ife WT F. Sinclair, 20th Janua^ 1883. 
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MahAd. ' 
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The 1881 cenms showed 1202 houses and 6804 people, clf 
whoiii 5695 were Hindus, 1086 Musalindns, th^ee Behi-Isriels, aftd 
twenty Othecs. - ‘ . t 

Mahdd is sdid to have been once known by the name Of 
Mahikdvati.^ Its situation at the head of the ^ain channel of the 
Savitri, and th^ group of eaily (about A.p. 100) Buddhist caves in 
Pale liill about two miles to the north-west of, th(j town, and tWo 
groups equally old at KoJ about a mile to the-south, mark Mah^ fija 
an early trade centre. The caver are considered to date from the 
first to the. thii’d century after Christ, and the town, or more 
propiirlj' the suburb, of Prde, seems to be mentioned in Ptolemy 
(A.D. 150) as Balipatria, aiid in the Periplus, about a hundred yearis 
later, as Palaipatiria^.*^ , 

In 1538 De Castra mentioned it as a large town with a gre^t 
trade in y/heat. » Tlui Savitri was also calle<l the river of honey, 
bOr^ause lioiu'y was a great article of .trade/* During the latter part 
of the seventeenth century itif nearness to Jlaygad, Shivdji*s capital, 
increased, til e impoi’tanco of Maliail. Shiva ji oloen livetl at Mahdd. 
In 1651, a party of troops in the interest of the Moghals and 
under the command of oneBaji Shamraj, attempted to make..Shiv&ji 
prisoner, but he was informed of the design, aivl marched against them 
and puttlicm to flight."* In IGoO, hy huildiiig the fort of Pratapgad 
just^heyond the soutluTii limit of Kolaha, Shivdji gained command 
of the i#a.ss leading from tlu‘ Deccan to Mahad, and secured a retreat 
to the Konkan. In 1682, when Dadaji RaghumUh retired defeated 
from' Janjira, the Sidi made constant inroads into the neighbourhood 
of Mahtwl, destroying cows, carrying off women, and buniing villages. 
He even forecid his way into the town of Mahdd an4^ captured 
Dadaji KaghunAth’s wife.'^ In 1771 Forbes found Mailed a fortified 
large and ])opulous town/* In 1796 Nana Fadnavis, unable to 
prevent the accession of Riljirav, fled to the. Konkan, and at Mahdd 
collected an army of 10,000 meii7 In the month of October I79l6 
Nana concluded a tjvaty with the Nizam on the one hand and the 
English on the other. Under this treaty, which is known as the 
ti'caty of Malia<l, Bajirav was enthroned as Peshwa juid Ndna 
Fadmivis iH'.tuniul to Poona as minister. In 1802, when Holkar 
occupied Poona, Bajirav He<l with from 6000 to 8000 men to R&yged 
and thence to Mahad, and took refuge in th(i fortress of that place.^ 
FromMahtid B/ijii av despatched Ii‘tJ;ers to^the Bombay Govenam^l^, 
requesting that sliips might he s(*nt to convey Ivm and his foUoweiEIS 
to Bombay. He^was anxious to send his family, and the familieB 
of his attendants, to Suvamdurg in Ratnigiri ; but 'the commw^i* 
ant of the fort refused to receive them, Khai*4erdv Ristia»^the 


^ Mr. A. T. (>iLwfo*kl, C.S. At tlic junction of the S.lvitri. and theOAndh^k 
a mosque still known as the Maika or Maliika mosque which occupies the site^if, Slid 
is probably built of the stonBj of, a HemAdpauti temple. The mosque seems W liaiTe 
been turned into a battery and to have undergone a cannonade from down stnSDa. 
Mr. W. F. Sinclair, C.B. - Bertius’ Ptolemy, '98 ; McGrmdle’s Periflit% iS9, 

’ Dorn JoAo dc Castro Primeiro Roteiro da Costa da India, 4i. 

* Grant Duft’s MarAthAc, 65. ^ Ditto 139. , ^ Forbes’ Oriental Memoir^ 1. 90ft 

' Grant .Duff’s MarlthAs, 525 ; Nairne's Konkan, 107. ” 

” Maxwell’s Life of Wellington, I. 119 ; Grant Duff’s MarAthAs, 028, ONb ^ 
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rtgoyernor or mrsnbhedar of the Konkan, joiiiod him at Mahdil 
Bassein. On»h(^aring that Holkar was* on his way dovfn tlio 
Par pass, the PetiTiwa tied to Suvamdurg, while# sonu? of his 
followers took refuge in the linglish factory at Fprt Victoiia or 
""Bdnkot.^ On the 24th of April IfilS the force under Lieutenant- 
^Colonel Prother seems to have occupied Mahad without opposition. 
/In 1820 Mailed is described as standing at *the; foot of n 
principal pass tlffoi^^h the mountain leaiHng to Poona, and as 
'the Ciiiporium of tlie Bdril^ot, rivo:* whhre^alJ iiiejclir'.ndise whether 
leaving or entering the river was embarked. There j\,’^as a large 
Vanjdri traffic, caravans of pack-bullojj|k.^ coinijig from tliie LVccan 
to be laden with rice 'and salt.® • ■ • • 


Chapter 

Places of InUiiili 
MahId. 


Maluld has still a large export and iinpprt trade. T’n'. imports 
^re fresh and salted fish from Malabar, (?oa, and the South* 

Konkau, fresh fish from the Mortli Konkan, aiul plates, fiugar, iron, 

,piecc goods, kerosiiie oil, and cloth from Bombay. The ex])r'rts 
are onions, garlic, coriandeV, p^ntaioi's, groundnuts, molasses, 
turmeric, linstMid <iil, and 'ni^n-ohalans to Bom4>ay. ("jiisiderahle 
.ijuaiitities of rice go cast through tli(,‘ Varanda pass to the l^eccan and 
also south to Ratnagiri. Pai ticuhars collected <luring tluj present fair 
season * (188 iJ) showed an average daily traffic of ahont twenty-five 
tons down stream and about eighteen up stream. The average 
yearly trade during the five years einling 1<S8I-(S2 was valued at 
£83,747 (Rs. 8,37,470), of whieli ,€34,394 (Rs. 3,43,940) were»e\^>orts 
jand £40,353 (Rs. 4,93,530) nere imports.^ Besides tiie sub- 
'divisional estahiisluneiits, Mahad has a subordinate jtidgo’s l 30 urt, 

Hi dispensary, a library, and two vernacular. .'^chuols for hoys. • 

Pale^Wllage, almost a suburb of Mahad about two miles north- 
west, has“ a group of twenty-nine Bitl:ldhist cav<\s of about the first 
or second century after Christ. 

Pdle is probably the Baliuatiia^ of Ptolemy (a.,D. 150) and the. PdlcCa^ 
’Palaipatmai of the Peri pi us (A.n. 847.).'^ Pale ne.\t appears as * 

Valipavaiia or Pali])attana, in a coppi^-phitii of ^nantdev, the 
fourteenth prince of the iioi tluTii Silaliara family (a.j>. 1094) where 
it is mentioned as the native place of Wie chief miuiste.r. No 
'further mention of Pale has been traced till 1774, .when Forbes 
; wrote: “The excavated mountain is about a mile from the town 
‘of Marre. (Mahad), of great height and difficult ascent. Lilvo the 
^bxiCif«Tfttions at Sals(*tte. /and Elophanta there are. temples and 
lidHtktions hewn ftut of the solid rock. The principal temple is 
flfiaftjr feet long, thirty broad, and ten in heigliA ; tln^ roof and 
flsidtd are not ornanj('nteiT, but at the termination is a lai-ge image, 
nenibHA on a thi«oTic with a smalU^ .figure on each side, and two 


^ 0twit Duff’s 558, iii Nairiic'tt Konkan, 107. • 

V iUrenue Diary 142, p. 2572. 

c details are : Exports, J877-78, £42,;j82 ; .C44,.S7n ; 1870-80, £44,092 ; 

iSSfiM, £21,562 ; 1881-82, £19,560. Imports, 1877-78 £66,500 ; 18';^-70, £52,421 ; 
]£7^, £55,559; 1880-81, £31^,302; 1881-82, £3.3,073. 

^This account of^ho TAlc and Koi caves is prepared from Dr. Burgess* notes in 
..Bomtiay Archceological Survey, Sep&ratc.Pamphlot, X. 1-3 and Report, IV. 18-19. 

Bertiiis’ Ptolemy,* 198 ; McCrin^le’s Periplus, 128. The Patna of Btolemy and 
Patoiai Periplus are the Sanskrit Pattan a city. 

bWM44 
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mutilated animals under his feet ; the light is admitted through . A' 
range of pillars forming a grand entrance.”^ , 

The caves are cut in the almost peq^endiculai scarp of the hill’ 
and face cast. • The first twenty arc ,.in the upper scarp and the: 
remaining eight about thirty feoi/ lovv(‘.r. ft 

Beginning -froni the south end of the series, Cave I is thelargest anef 
perhaps one of the latest of the group. Its veranda, fifty-th^e feet, 
by eight, is supported by six pillars and two end pilasters. Oi these 
only the south piK.ster and the next pillar have been finished ; the 
others are merely blocked out square masses. The finished pilaster, 
lias a nari'ow band of leaf orimnient at the top, and another 
similar band about three feet fi’Oii) the bottom, with a lino of 
-beads or flowers ove; the lower baud. The finished pillar is square 
at tlie base to a henght of three feet ; Qbove this is an eight-sided 
band six inches *’l)road, then throe feet two inches of the shaft is 
sixteen-sided, i-eturiling through another eight-sided band to the 
square forni. Three doors and f wo u'indows in the back wall of 
the V(;randa open into a large liall lifty-sevcni bri wide along the 
front wall and sixty-two feet at thii back, by about thirty-four 
fef‘t deep, with an averages height of bsi feet four inehes, ^.Kound 
all four sides of the hall runs a low bench. In the south wall 
four cells have Ixsm b(‘gun but noiu* of them aie finished. In the 
back,, wall, at c‘ach eml, are the bi'ginjijngs of four more cells, 
while in tl)e centre is the entranee to ilie shrin(‘, with a windovir 
at each side. The* shriin‘ measun^s twenty fi‘et by seventeen and 
lias a .squai*(.‘ mass of rock in the centre rising to the roof. Oiif 
the front oi this m.ass of rock is sciiljituivd an image of Biiddhtt 
seattsl with wheel and dem* heiieaih, fly-whisk heart rs e^t.his sidty, 
and demigods or rut uml hums above. On the south and uortlf' 
faces ar(.* other fly-wliisk lH*ar(‘rs and on tlu^ l)ack face is rougliljfl 
blocked out the form of a sitting IhiddluL Evt-ryUiing about thiS 
cave shows that it was l(‘ft.^ untiiiished. In front of cave I, at ifr 
lower level are ihrfeiresi-rvoir.s, ^•ach about fourteen or lifteen 
.squart*. Two have small stjuare entrances, the thii-d is perhaps 
partly broken. C'ave II. is close to the north above cave I. It 
lia.s tw^o j)iliars in' front of a small veranda, 15' 7" broad . by 4' 
deep, whieh, gives access to a small unfinislied cell, 7' square anft 5' -6^ 
high. ' 

Cave 111. is close to cave II. It ilas bethi very carefully finish^^ 
ami is the most jierfect of the sin-ies. In* front is a raised 
veranda, beyond the front of which the rock projects a good detil 
giving anqile shade. In the veranda are two pillars with square^ 
bases and eight-sided shafts. "At the right emVof the veiandA 
is an irregular n'cess containing a seat headed and with pilasters. 
Tliere are beaded seats also inside the veranda curtain. The 
of the veranda has heeu plastercMl ami panelled in the Muhamtgadl^ 
window pattern. A door, with sockets foi a wooden frame, in 


1 Oriental Memoirs, 1. 201 . Niebuhr’s ( 17(54) reference (Voyaj^e en Arable, IL 33*34) 
to a great feiiiple or twenty-live houses with rooms cut in the rock not hir from 
Fort V^ictoria or Bilukut probably refers to th^F^le caves. 
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thft'back wall of the vcrtinda leads to a clianib^r, 17' long by 6" 
deep and 7' high. ".The chamber has a stone l>ench in the* right 
end, the edge of which is beaded and at the ends* arc fliouldisd 
pilasters. From the right side of the court of tliis eave, in front, 
stairs led to cave JV. and *to thcf reservoirs in front of cave I. 
These stairs are now broken away. Caves IV. •sliuI V. arc at a- 
considerably lower levcJ. Cave IV. has two broken pillars in front 
of tho*voraiida. A dfor in the back wall^ with sockets for posts 
in the floor and ceiling, lea' Is iiito a small room (1‘2' x 7' X ()' G") 
and cell behind (G'xG' 9"). (hi the north or rif^lit ivall was a 
large inscription about 8'10"x2' but ifniy a f imv letters hen and 
there can bo traced. Cavo V. consist^ of rt! yeranda and a half. 
The veranda, 15' 1" broad and 4' 9" dcifip, has two ^jigbt-siJed 
columns with bases 20'' sipiare and two srpiare pilasters with the * 
usual double-horn oriiauieiitr The veranda wall^has bec^ii hewn 
very smooth and tli(;re is a curtain * between 4;he pillars and 
pilasters with bench inside. * A (hvw in. the back wall of the 
veranda with sockejis leads* to a rough elay-plastered ^ .all, 15' G" 
square and 7' S" liigh. An is" high bench with plaiil beading 
runs round three* sides. Cave VI. is a recess in the rock, perhaps an 
unfliiislicd cave, on about the same level as the cisterns in front of 
cave 1. Cave VII. is a larger roughly finished cell wWi veranda, 
with a cistern to the left of tlio frmit, lialf tilled with mud. Cave 
VIIL is a larger irregular excav'ation with a veranda. , ^ 
Cave IX. is a chcuty(\ or temple-cave and is one of the 
largest of the group. It consists of a veraiida, a^iniddh? hall 
with cells in the side walls, and a shrine nvith a dufjlioha bc^iiiid.. 
The two pidars in front of thi* veranda are destroyed, 
but part of the capital of one still ® attached to the ceiling and 
portions of the bases, show that they wrere of the old pot or lota 
^ape like the pillars in Nilsik cave X. ainl in some of the Juniiar 
QHves. There is also a pilaster on either side with the usual 
^uble-hoTA oriiauieiit. The hall, 2T wide 28' 9" deep and 9' 2" 
high, has a bench running along the back and sitJb walls. The 
lii^ht and left walls of the hali have in gach a row of threii cells 
With grooved doors and iieiiches along their ba^ik v^nll. In the 
hack ^all are tlie shrine iii the middle and ou either side a cell 
with bench along tlie back wall. The shrine is a large feeesi about 
15'^ square, with ill front (jf it la^fge holes as if for a screen. The 
shrine once contaiuod a relic-slirine, or ddghoba, of which the 
only traces are the umbrella left in the roof and the rough surface 
of the floor. On the hack wall is an inscription* of four lines and 
two letters which rfi'oiii the form of the letters flppeaj-s-to bo of 
about A.D, 130. It has boon translafeil : 


GhS.pti»XI7i 
Places of Intem 

* MahAd. 

Pule Cave9^ 


■ To the Ferfeot one I Prince Ka'nabhoa Vhenupa'lita’s dwelling-cn.vo, chapel and 
l^t (8) eeUsj tUsfmuoh work is elVidowed, and two^ (2) WstomB on each sute 
the dwelline-oave, also a path connected witli the dwelling-ca’vo, is presented, 
lie io the meritoriua edt't of that Kuma'ra (prince).# 


, 1 Ktoabhoa Vhenupa^lita is Sk. Ki^Abhoja Visimupiilita. The titles KumAra and 
i^Anablioja show that •VislinupAlitaVas of royal family. iJAnabhoja, corresponding 
to the MahAbhoja of the Kuda inscriptions, was probably the title of a. ffoiily which 
Tuied in and ayont MahAd or PAlepatti#i. 
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) Cba'pter XIV, Cave X. is soutli f and al)ov(3 tlie level of cave IX, In front* 
flaces oTinterest. the" veranda which is 15' 7'' long and 3' 11" broad, 

eight-sided pillars with end pilasters. A door, with a small square^ 
window on either side, leads into a Jiall 15' 3"x6' 9", which ha» 
a cell liehiiul it. Cave XI. is’ like cave IX., but, between the 
pillars and pilastc^rs, is a low curtain carvcul on the outside with: 
the rail jiatterii, but much destroyed. Caves XTI. and XIII. have 
eacli two eight-sided piUars and two pilasters in front of tliei 
vi‘randa and inside an oblong hall with a stone bench. Cave. 
XIV. is und(T cave XIII. and is similar in plan to cave X. Cave' 
JCV. -consists' of a veramia and a cell 10' x G' ,9". ^ Cave XVI. is a 
recess 4' deep contpiiiing o rclic-sTiriiie or daghoha in half relief, 
(>'2" high and 4' in diameter. Tlie plinth of the rclic-shriiie is 
surround(*.d at the upper edge by a plain rail pattern, and the toe 
is crownwl by Vive tlun slabs or plates, the top plate touching the 
roof. Cave XVll. consists of a veranda 21' 3" long and .5' 2^ 
hrcMul with two lirokeii tngl‘t-si<letl pillars. A door in the l>ack 
wall of the veraiida, witli a large; sejuare window on cacJh side, 
leads into a hall 1<S' 8" deep by 15' broad and S'Jiigh. The hall 
has a bench along the back and side walls and a cell off the east 
end of the south wall, (/ave XV’^IIT. is unfinished; the veranda 
has two square Y>illars blo(*k('d out, but the ball is only begun^ 
Cave XIX. is similar to caves IV. ami XIV. ; Cave XX. is in the 
saun; stylt‘, but the cell is iinfinislied ; Cave; XXL is only the 
beirinning of a cave. 


In* the lowr scarp, about thirty fe(‘t below' caves I -XXI, is a 
group of eight cavi‘s. Cave XXII., at the south end of the group, 
is a small room or shrine i)' 4" deep by h' 5" broad aii/J 1* high, 
with a plain n*lic-slirine in the middle, 4' 8" in diameter, the 
io]) of its ca])ital reaching to the roof. Kouud the upper edge of 
tlie plinili of the riOic-shrim; is a band of rail pattern. On the 
north wall is earved a Jigvii’e of Huddha, seated with dangling 
U\gs w ith aitemljint lly wdiisk Ix^ai’ers, and demigods, the latter 
holiling a oown or mitre over his head. Over tlic demigods, a 
(lower wr(‘atli or inrnra comes out- of the mouths of alligators 
on either side. Tlitise images are a lat(;r adilition, the work of 
Malniyana liuddliists of al)Out tlio fiftli or sixth century. In the 
south wall is a cell with a stone ben eh. Cave XXIII. is a plain 
veranda w'ith a cell containing a stone bench. ■ Cave XXI V* Is 
a copy of eav(‘ XI. wdth the rail i)attern on tlie outer side of the 
A-eranda curtain. The veranda is 1 5' 2" long and 4' 9" broad, and 
tin* hall, wliieli lias a square window'^ oa each side of the door, 
i.s 14' 10 X ()' T’ with a stoin; bench in the nortli'end. Cave XXV. 
was a chamber of wdiieh the front has fallen. There are two cells 
in the back Avail of the chamber. Cave XXVI. is a cell 9' 3" by 
7' 10" w'lth a s(|uare wdlldow^ Cave XXVII. is a room with a 
window' on each side ol* tin', door and a cell at the back with^ston^i 
benches iir both. Cave XX VI II. consists of a veranda 16' 9" 
broad by 4' 9" <leop w'itli in front tw'o eight-sided pillap aud 
pilasters, and a hall 17' .T by 8' 3" with a cell at^the north end of 
the back w\'ill. Outside the veranda, on the north, is an inscription 
in six' lilies. As the latter part of' each line has peeled off the 
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full meaning of the inscription cannot be made out • It seems to r(»c<5rd 
the digdicatioii*of a Save and of a Chetiya Kodlii (?) together ‘'with 
an endowment of ttind for the worship of Buddha.* The* giver’s 
name may be VAdasiri. In^tlie first line are the names of tlie 
householder and Stih Saiigharakshita and the first S 3 dlal)le of his 
son’s name Vi . . Vadasiri was prohdbly his \vH‘c. On a raised 

bench ornamentec^U with the rail pattern is a small relic shrine, in 
half relief 4' 2" high. Cave XXIX. is a^ ropiu IV 2" hy 0' 7" with 
a window to the south ot tlie. di^r and a cell iii the back wall. 
Near the bottom of tlie hill are two snnill and plain nelic-.shrines 
or dd'fjhohds hewn out of single blocks, stt^ er^nl frmn the^r -Ijafees. 

Eol Cavos. About a mill* south-east of Alalnhl in a hill behind 
the village of Kol ar(*. two small groujis of c«.v<*s. The iirst grori]>, ^ 
to the. north-east of the village*, consists of a.h 'v ruiiKMl cells ; the * 
second group, to the south-east, contains ^ne cell htrgtjr than any of 
the others. All are apparently nnlinished. In the siicond gr'/.ip 
arc three short inscriptiojis of about the first centur}'^ after Christ. 
They have h(;eii translated : • 

‘ (1) A cave, the religious gift of Si't.h Sangharakhita, son of Gahapati ; * (2) * A 
6ave, the meritorious gift of Dhamasiri (Sk. Dharmasri), daughter of the lay 
WOIBhipifer Khara(uP)d, and wife of Sivadata (Sk Sivadatta) (3) ‘A cave, 
the meritorious gift of Sivadata (Sk. Sivadatta), an inhabitant of A ghVakasa 
vlUage.* ^ 


Places of InterMlj;^ 


MAHilD. 


Ktrl Cavta* 


There is a third grouj) of a h'w ct Ils and cisterns in a hih t^) the 
north-east of Malifid, and there is ;s. cell in a hill to tlui so Ph near 
the road leading to Xag()tlnia. 

n j-i ^ ^ 

a p(»j t in the Maiigaon su I M[i vision, is sitiiat(‘(l gn the Maudad. 
bank (jf the Maiidad riven* eight miles above its condueiiec with 
tlie Jaujif^i creek, and five or six we^t T)f Tab*. At Mandad th(j 
river nu'ets tlie thb* and is joined frojii the left hy th(‘ Bamangad 
stream. Below Mdiidad it winds among high Avood}” hills w itli jnany 
views ot great Ix'auty. Ikiats of thirty to s(‘venty tons (J20-2S0) 
jeharidis) (;a*i ivach Mam lad at spriiig tides and huats of 12^ tons 
^(50 Ichandis) at onlinar^" high ti<l(5s. At sfiring iides.small boats of 
'about 64 tons (25 hluuidis) can pass as far as Miilati four milt‘s above 
Hdndad. Mandad is believed b^’ Dr. Bif^*gi»ss to be the Maiidava 
mentioned in inscrijitions of ihout a.d. 130 iif the, -vuda caves 
which lie about a mile and a half to the .south. This ideiityication 
.seems probable an<lManda<l, not Maiidla at the mouth of the Baiikot 
ertsek, may then lx* the Mandajara of Vtoleiny (a.d. 150) and the 
.Atondagora of the Teriplus (a.d. 247).‘^ 

Machvds and other w^sseJs of fifty to 125 tons from Romhaj', 

Habsdii, Goa, aiij Ifeilsar vi.sit Mandad anchoring from fifty 4o se vnmty 
feet from th(i landing placii. The'e^ports are iiiyrohaiani% coarse 
cloth, rice, mustard seed, tobacco, and live stock ; the iinpcn ts are cloth, 

; drugs, cocoanuls, iron, coffee, fish, iMjtehi'it, spices* sugar, and tobacco. 

*'The trad(irs are Bhandaris and Musalmans* most of them men of 
‘Capitd.1, who f^aj'' in ^Mandad from November to May. Since the 
■rules for proservjng for At have been enforced in llahsan a brisk 


1 See AppendiiL. 


'^'oiuparo Bombay Gazetteer, X. 192. 
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timber trade has spr\uig up in Maiiddd. The sea trade returns 

the eight years ending 1881-82 show average exports Worth £lU,982' 

(Rs. 1,09,820) and imports worfli £1457 (Rs. 14,570).i The 188f^ 

census sliowtid i93 houses and 1001 people, of whom 890 

Hindus and 111 Musalmans. 

• 

Ma'ndva, about twelve miles north of Alibagon'the north coa^> 
right across from Bombay, is a landing place of some importouCB. ; 
The village is hid in a gj*ovo of coQoa-palms at the head of., 
a short broad hQ,y with a shallow sandy beticli. Entering tbe> . 
l>ay fioui tlie s(‘a, on tin; ,right are several hare hillocks from, 
tjKi top of ^ue of the hirgi^st of which rises a white masonry beaepn 
pillar. On the left spur runs to the sea and to the south 

rise the north slopes- of the Kankeslivar hills. The water is 
low at half lidts ami about a mile ,.froin the anchorage ground 
there are a few» shoals and a reef, which runs in the direction 
of Karanja hill. During the rainy season this roof, together with 
the strong current from the Nflgbthra crook, make the waves 
rise V(3ry liigh. Though dangerous to strangers," the local boatmen 
cross this bar nearly cv(My day witliout accident. Cargo boats 
hav(^ to lie some distance from the shore. In spite of this 
drawback, a cousidt‘rabli5 (juantity of rice is embarked for the? 
Bomba}’^ market from which it is only about ten miles distant^ 
The iS(SI census sliowed forty -four houses and 234 people, of whom- 
227 wci'c Himlus ami s(»ven Musalmtlns. The sameness in sound 
.sugg(‘.sts that Mamlva is the Manda\ a mentioned in the Kuda cave 
inscrii)tions (a.1). 130). But no trace of old remains has been found 
in thi^ village, and Mdndad, which has Dr. Burgess’s support, iaa 
mor(^ likely ideiitillcation. , 

Ma'ngad, in MAngaon, is a small fort on the Dhanoi .spur on the 
borders of the villages of Chach and IVIasidvadi, about eight miles' 
north-east of Mdiigaou town and tiA c mih‘s west of the main range 
of the Sahyadris. It is the finallest of the three Mangaon forts' 
Vishranigad, T/ilagad mio Iblngad, being about 145 feet long by 
tliirteeii broad. It is entered by one gateway, and is surrounded 
by a ruinous triangular A^all which .seems never to have been of any ‘ 
considerable height. Tliere are reniain.s of one bastion but nobtrac^ ' 
of guns. Witliin the fort is a small Mu.salman tomb or darghuy 
nine rock -cut cisterns with good water, and several large holloWft 
cut in the rock, said to he granaries. The fort is traditionally;*, 
believed to have Ix'eii built by Shiviiji, but the tomb seems to. ' 
show that the builders were Mu.salinan,s. The fort seems to have 
ncv('r been inoredbaii an outpost, and never to have been occupied" 
by any coiisiderat)li* body of tro )ps.‘^ It w'as taken in May 1818 by 
a detacftneiit under Caj)tuiu Sopitt.'* 

Ma'ngaon, the head-ijuarters of the Miiugaou suh-division, had iu^ 
ISST 404 people, of whom 340 were Hindus ami 118 Musjdm&nB^. , 
The town is built on the left bank of the Kill river, which is here ‘ 


1 Details are given alwve p. 12C. 

^ Bombay Courier, 9th May ISIS. 


^ Mr. £. H. Mdscardi, C.S. 
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S i by a masonry bridge of six lifty-fcet spans built in 1S71. 

ipur wa? tho*gl(i sub-divisional hcad-t^uartiT but Maitgaoii 
wasi chosen in 18 G 7 « on account of its centTiil position and its 
proximity to the trunk road. Tlie nianilatdar’s cflice is a large 
handsome building oq rising gfound to the east of t))o village. Below 
the bridge* the river winds in a long deep pool, and, on the right, 
opposite the town in the village of Khandhar, is^a fine grove, a 
favourite caniping^ground for district officers. Besides the sub- 
divisional offices, tliere is a <TO\MTU^ij(*iit*veriiacular seh<)(‘! for hoys. 
Mfingaon has a good vi(*Av of the top of Raygnd lull aljput fifteen 
miles to the cast. • ■ » * . ^ . 

a small village hi tfie Myliad shl»-di vision, five miles 
east of Mahad and one mile east of the ^lahad-l^olad])ur roivtl, 
across the Silvitri, lias, rouinl a snifill modern of Mahadiw 

ou an old plintli, t^ight or bm sijuare batjih^-slonei^or iix'jniiiiental 

E illars, none of them more*, than five feet high. All the jiilla'’ 
ave tlieir four faces eoveivd wbli seuljiture in panr.ls or 


cbmpartiinmts, mud* like llie 
Tliilna.- 


sculpture on the ])illars at Ai 
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Na'gaon is a larg(‘ and rich coast village thrive inih^.s south- 
east of Aliliag. It ocoujiies tlu* middle of the. thickly inhabited 
strip of palm plantations and orchards, which stnddies eight miles 
between the Alibag and the R(‘v"danda creeks, the Former of wliich 
rtins on the north-east sid(,* of the village. In bSoO ihe.r vvito 
633 houses and M I I people ugainsl T:ir‘) houses and people 

in 1881. Of the JSSl population 3810 were 11 induff, sixty-nine 
, Beni-Israels, and eighteen Miisalmans. Tlu"*. diiel* houst'lioldta’ft are 
Briihmai^,^aiid IVuichkalshi and Ohavky^lshi Msilis, and the bulk 
of the lower classes arc Bhandaris of y)alm-tap])ers, and Kunbis 
or husbandmen. There are also a few fishing Kolis. The bouses 
of the vdllage are generally sonn' distance apart in palm plantations. 
Here and there by tlu' roadside is ji ti*mple with a mas(»nry 
pond, some’ larg(‘ trees .suiTounde<l by n asoyiy ])linths, ojie or 
two grain Jind iniscellaiicous shops, and some large W(‘ll kept 
Br&hman an<l goldsmiths’ hous(‘s. At tluise jdaees tlu^ vMlagei-s 
mj^et on market days ami holidays. The land iitoJir N/tg ion seems 
to have considerably changed <Jnriiig th(‘ last 350 years. Li 1538 
De Castro describe<l the island of Nagaoii a.s lying a leagmf from 
Choul and a giiiishot froii^\ the' inaiiilaiul, between which and the 
island row boats wnild pass.'* Nagaqn has a large tcmjdi' of 
; Yankhanath built by Ahalyabai Holkar (1700)., Near a second 
* temple dedicated to BliifnesliA'^ar, stood an inscribed ston(\ whicJi. 
i when the temple •was repaired in jbhe time of the P(‘.shwa, was 
' built into the steps. The stone is ST 4" long by I' 0" broad and 
bears a Sanskrit inscription in twenty-eight lines dated Ui.jri 707 
ahd Shak 1288. 'About a mile cast of Bliiiin;shvar\s temple in the 
gardeft of Yesu Bal M^atara is an inscribed stone 4' 3" long by 1' 


Majiivan. 


Naoaox. 


1 Mr. W. F. Sinclair, C. S. * ® Bombay Gazetteer, XIV. 57-59, 307-312. 

’ Primeiro Uotein) d& Costa da India, 55, 5(i. Tho tidal channel wliich farmed the 
idland of Niigaou can still be traced on the latest maps. 
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broad. Near the top of the stone are carved tlie sun and the 
inooE awl below is a much worn Dcvandgari inscription. The stpne 
is worshipped by the j)eople. ' 

Na'gothlia,' north latitiiile IS” 3:V and east lonjijitudo t3° 13', is A 
I)ort in tlu‘ 1 Vn sub-di vision, hfte 'ii niilils south of Pen and alout forty 
miles sonth-ffist of lioinbay. It is prettily situated ii. a hollow 
surrounded' by' woode<l hiils, on the right bank’ of the Amba or 
Nagothiia creek about tw(Mity-four mill's from ils mouth. In 188 J 
it had 2fj.S4 i"ople, of w'hoin 2241 w'ere Hindus, 40G Musalinans, 
and thirty isi* ** ,vt‘n vHliers. 


llotweeii Niigothna and die mouth of the ^niba the creek varie8 
from an eighth to thre('-(ju.‘i,rters of a mile in breadtli. The teu miles 
below Dharamtar aye I'asy of navigation. Above Dlianiintar the bed 
is blocked ^\itll sand liaiiks, and, within four miles of Ntlgothna, it ifl 
crossed by ri'efs of rock \v,hieb (*an l)e passed only at full tide. A large 
siTm lia.s lately b(‘en sanctioned for clearing these riu'fs by dynamite. 
From Dhaiaintar boats of liPeen tons ((>() lihaiulia) at ordinary high 
tides, and of twenty-live tons (100 /i7/ « a d/.s) at springtides, can go 
as far as ISagothna. lUit thi' ])p,ssag(' almost always takes even 
ordinary-sizi'd vessels I w'o liigh lilies. So much lime, is wasted in 
waiting for watiT to cross thr first rocks (hat \vhen tlu' secoii^l barrier 
is leached the ebl» has si't in and tlii' rocks ari* no longer passable, 
Tw(*iity-iive Ion boats, w hichcan make Nfigothiia only atspring tides^ 
aj‘e' fi)iee<l to slay theri* until tho next s])riijgs. In passing down the 
Amlia, iS’ag'olhiia must be left 'viitliin two lumrs of high tida, 
During the dry season, tin* ])assage is mfidi* only at night because 
tin* night tide is liigber tban tin* day tidi'and tin* wind is favourable.; 
The Shejdierd ferry steamers cross daily from 13oml)av to Dharamtar. ■ 
From Dharamtar a ferry ])Mt‘il to TSMgothna, till, in ISftj, the road, 
lietween Nagol hna joid Wavi*, a village on the. east sid(M)f the creek 
op])osite to Dharamtar, was tinished. Tin* vessels chietly employed 
on the creek a.re jtinth untri'i and QHtfchras, with an occasional 
h(ni(lar-\)i)i\t use<l by tra^'elle^'s lietween Bombay" and Mababalcshvar. 

are mostly' used for carrying rice .and salt; and. 
mnrhrifs for rice and ^ tirewooil. in thi* fair season there is a, 
considerable trathe at \agothna, chietly^ the export of rice and tlm 
im])ort of salt and lish. The* trade, riiturns for tbe eight* years,, 
I'liding lshl-S2 showjiveragc exports wortli £30,607 (Rs. 3,06,070), 
and averagi* imports worth £7586 (Us. 75,860).* ^ ;■ 

llintori/. In the beginning of the sixteenth c.entury’^ Nagothna belonged 

Gujarat.*- In 1 5.21) T lector de Sydveira went up the river N^othn&i 
of l>as,sein, and lainit six Unvus belonging to the king of Cambaya^e 
The commaiiih'r of Nagotlma „iook the lielil against him with fiva^ 
hundred horsi* ami a large forcA* of infantry, and endeavoured toi 
cut oH’ his retreat.’^ In 1540 Dom Joao Do Castro mentions thea 
Nagothna river as running into tlie south of Bombay harbourA* 
On the deieat of the" prince of Gujarat by the Portuguetfe, the 


• Details are civen in the Trade Chapter, pp. 126-127. 

^ De Barros, ViJ. 217, in Narine’s Konkan, 41. 

** Fiiria in Kerr, VI. 210. ^ Doin Joao De Castro, Prim. Rot. 63. 
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^ neighbourhocxl of Ndgothiia seems to have passe<1 from Qii to 
Ahmadnagar, the aMies of the Portuguese^ with wlioi^ it remained 
till in 1636 the MPoghals handed the Ahniadns^gar Konkan to 
Bijd.pur. About ten years Jater it passed to »Sliivaji. In 1670 
N&gothna is mentioned by Ogilby as a town and landing-place at 
the extreme south of GujaraV ami in 1675 it app<#ar.s.in Fryer as 
Magatan,* It is called Negotan^ in a treatj^ between the English 
and the Peshwa in 1739, aijd is probably the Nagina of TitTentbaler 
with 249 villages and a revenue of* £1772 (Rs. 17726)* a year.^ In 
18! 8 it is described as less prosperous than Pt*ii, liecaiise tj^o ri' it 
was longer and shallower and there were ?*o sj|!t-vvorks.* 

The chief o})ject of interest is the oM Musalm.-in bridge' abonf 
half a mile south- west of Nagothna. Itis480/eet long, nimitiHhi 
feet high, and nine* fe<'t nine i^jclies broad between Jn*. jKirapets, this 
narrowness being its chief peculiarity. The span erf the main arch 
is tweuty-two feet nine incln\s.'^ It is sai<l to have luien built about* 
1580 l>y Kaji Alit-ud-diii pi ^Jliefll at a .-.ost of £30,000 (Rs. 00,000). 
As this date falls btrfwecn thci siege of Oheul, during the^ alliance 
of the Musalimlii kings against the PortugU(%se, and the activity of 
the Nizj|.mshdhi troops twenty y<‘ars later, it is probiil)U‘, that the 
bridge was huilt to facUitate the inarch of troops from Ahmadnagar, 
probably by tlu*- Koari ]>ass. In 1826 repairs costing £259 ( Rs. 2590) 
were sanctioned.'^ The bridge is at present (1882) much use'^.by 
foot travellers the approaches not adinitiing of Ihe passage oT earls. 
The masonry work is being rojaiircd. 

Niza'mpur is a sinall town in the Maiigaon sub-di vision, on the 
left bank of the Ni;jiuipur Kal, about ei^it miles north-east oC 
Mdngaorvwith which it is connecte<l by a branch road. The 1881 
census showed 365 hoiiss and 1694 people,, of whom 1360 were 
Hindus^ and 334 Musalunlns. It is a good camping places and a 
local trade centre of some importance. In the vilkg(*. is a tine 
pond, probably originally Maratba, h^tely ri*paired and 1‘actMl with 
stone from" local funds. Somewhere on iCs bank tl^ere .sei‘ins to 
have been a HeinAdpanti temple, winch lias beim pulled down and 
iiiony of the stones used in a small mos(|ue in Panajpe village; about 
a mile west of NizAiiipur. Several of the temple sttmes^sLi. He near 
the pond ; tw'o .slabs, c-specially, which are .set before tliOi temple of 
Oanpati near the pond, very probably Ixdong to the old temjile. 
There arc also some brokeji meiiforial, pdliya and ftati .ston(*s which 
were probably grouped near the old temple. There', are two modem 
temples of Vishnu in the village with a curious curv(*.d facade, 
and in one of the temples^ two buir.s-eyc window.s in weJJ curved 
wooden tracery.® .In 1675 Fryer mentions it as Nishampore,'’ and 
in 1684 it was the .scene of a defeat of Sambhjlji by (jazi-iid-din, the 
father of Nizdm-ul-mulk.^*^ Till 1867 w'heii the offices were move<l 
toM&ngaon, Nizi&npur was the head-(piartor.s of a sub-division. 

1 Atlas, V. 243, 244* Ogilby compiled from earlier wri ters. • 

* New Account, 50 , fil, 77. • *'* Aitchisoii’b IVeaticH, V. m. 

* Dea. Hist, et Geog.^. 505. • • Kevoimc Diary 14‘A p. 2570. 

* East India Papers, 111. 786. ^ .East India Papers, III. 7nG ; Nairnc's Konkan, 38. 

* Mr. W. F. Sinclair, G,S. ^ Now Account, 50, 77, 78. * 

10 Elphinstone’s History of India, 575 ; JTilraut Duff, 145. 
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Chapter XIV. Pen, nortli latitude* 18° 44' and east longitude 73°. 11', tjbe head- 
VfatOOB oTlnterest sub-division, with in 1881 a population of 8083^, 

lies on the right J»ank of the Bhdgavati cret*.k about ten miles from 
its inoutli. At liigh water spring tides the creek is navigable 
for boats of forty tons to Angora, a mile ami a ludf below Pen. The 
Bang Bandar or«iieap tide jiort is four miles below Pen. A*l)uilti’oad 
joins Pen with Antora.. 

In 1827 according to Captain Clnnes.Pdi had 171 Brnliman, sixty- 
four Khatr^, sixtj! -three Manltha, forty-oinj Prabhu, thirty -four 
Kasiir, (?w(inty-six , Vani aml twenty-four Sonai: families, or a total 
tipper class population of about IbpOd Tin 1872 census returns 
show a total of r I, of which 5912 werc^ Hindus, 892 Musalmans and 
210 Others. Th(‘ 1881 rciturns show a total of 8082 or an increase of 
1508. Of these 7302 wore Hindus, 458 Musalmiius, 201 Beiii-Israel^J 
and 121 Others. 

Pen is the cc^ntrc', of a cojnsidi'Kible traffic Ix'twcH'n the Deccan 
and the .‘.ea-coast* Carts come ^lown the Siihyadris along the 
Kho])ivli or COampoolee Voad hringing b^bacco, inr>Jassc‘s, ])epp(jr, and 
onions, and taking salt and rici\“ ITn* ciistoui-l»ouse returns show 
fortheeiglit y(‘ars ending 1881-82 average yt'arly exports worth 
.t()(i,99l, afnl iinjKnts worth i33,493. Besidi‘s the sub-divisional 
offinvs, Pi'u has a subordinab* judge’s eoiirt, a post office, a 
cusfonr house, a dispi'iisarv, a library and an Anglo- vcTnacular school. 
The inimiei])ality was c‘stjihlished in J8()r). In 1880-81 it had an 
incohi(‘ of .C5|() (Rs. 5100) and an exp(‘ndituie of £435 (Rs. 4350). 

^ Tli(‘ income is chieily <U'rived from taxi‘s on liousi's and land, trades 
licenc(‘s, tolls, and j>nvy and misc(‘llaius)Us ci‘sses. The principal 
im])rov(*Tm‘nts ai-e lads -and watej*-works. 'rhe dispensary 
established in 1871 is in cliarg of a hospital assistant. In 1880 it 
lutd 10,145 out-]uitients and 125 iii-])aiients, against 8929 -and 70 
in 187!K The cost was £194 (Rs. 1940) or an average of 3d. (2 as.) 
for each pati(*iit 

Water 1) ortv. Pen'* was tormerly liadly snpjdied with water ; almost all the 

wells and ponds ran dry during tlie liot season. About threo- 
(piariers of a irile to tlu* east of tiu* town a small stream ruiis 
tlirougb a^ valh'V, wbicli is sullieiently high to deliver wate? in the 
town' umli‘ 1 ’ piessure. iuea of this \’alh*y is about 100 acres, 

ami it is calculated that, with an average*, yearly rainfall of llO 
inches, 120,000,000 gallons couhl be stored for^ the use of the tbwn 
in one season. The works consist of an eai-th(m dam built across 
the moutli of the valley about 500 feet long, and forty feet at 
its greatest height. In the hillside, b) the west of the dam, a 
waste-weir has lK‘en ent twenty fei'.t long and three feet deep, 
which is enough to carry olf the suqdus water of the lake ; and a 
small tuiimd si.'i’ inches by four lias been built under the dfi^ 
through which the outlet and waste-pipes run. The wasie-pipe, 

— ^ 

^ ItiiKTary, 80. . ' • 

“ Ruport, 1879-80, p. 13. Details are given abovj p. 118. * 

^ Professional Papers on Indian Engineering, X. 121 - 123 ; Sanitary CommiBiioilct 
Repoit for 1870, 259-2()0. 




which is twelve iMclios in diameter, is fiitdd with a valve \n the 
tunnel, and opens ^^Jlieiiever the lake is fiiH and ilu‘, w^#iter Iw'gius to 
escape by the weir. The cuj*i*ent caused h^' iiuiins of tliis oiith*t 
keeps the bottom of the lalA-! clear. The outlet pipe, whicli is six 
inches in diameter, is also litteil witli a -valve in th« tunnel, and ends 
in a small res^rvoi)* on the towm side of the difm where a self- 
acting valve is flited to it, thus iVLTulating the supply of water to 
the town. From the res(i«r voir t(»^tlu? til ter, a distance of 2500 feet, 
a nine-inch earthenware pipe has been laid wi a fay of oiu*. in 
1000, and is calculated to d(di\er 1()C,Q0C lialloiis in twe.Ue hours. 
^The filter, whicli is tlilrty feet lon^' six Tt‘et b¥oiul and ten feet doe.]», 
is placed ni;ar the town, in order that’ it ma^’^ easily ai.ee.ssiblt', 
and from it to the town a six-inch casi-irdn aiain has beiai laiti;' 
from this i»uiin cast-iron pipe four-inch and t.hrei‘-ineli mains witli 
wrought iron branches distribute the water to tlu* various parthi o+‘ 
the towui. It is caic.iilated tkjy^ tlu* largi'st dail}* eonsiim])tion of 
W'ater in tlu^^town do^s wot exccssl 1 00,000^ gallons Kifleen 
small cisterns have Ixjeii iiiad.‘ in various parts of the.tovm for tl.e 
use of those who <lo not wish to make connections with their 
houses, ■ which may b(' done isi ]>ri\ ate ex])ense. The dam 
built of eai'th excavated from tlie rice, lields, which form the bed of 
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the reservoir. 'J'he earth is lai<l in concavi‘ layei-s, (‘aeli layi‘!' not 
more than one foot in thickness. On a liiu' witli th^ ikiner 
edge of th(^ (lam, a jiuddle wall has b(‘oii built (‘l(*v(ui feiU thick 
at the bottom tapeJ’iiig to four fevt thick -at the top. /I’his \^ill is 
made of the elayiy soil found in rice lields, and is (‘iitirely. fns*. 
from vegetable mattcT. I'lie bottom of the. wall ])(‘netrat(\s at l(‘asf 
two £e(jt hito tile Mrm earth, which forms the oi*igiii;il surface of tlu^ 
valley. The dam is thirty-five IViit at its gri'atest height and ten 
feet wide at the top, with shapes of two and a half to om‘ on the 
'inner, and one and a half t(/ om; on tlu* outei- sid(\ Tlu^si' slopes 
have heeii carefully intclaMl with dry nubble pileliing, \V(‘1I rammi'd 
into the ba’hk, and so laid as to have no ct'ackw or cvauniiis. Tluj 


tunnel or outlet for the pipes through th(‘ dam has sidi^ walls and a 
paving of nibble masonry s(‘t in cement, point(‘d on all exposiul facias, 
and an arching of roiighly divsstMl rubble also s(‘t in (yui. iit. The 
cemenTi is composed of oiu* part raw IkiHland cement of the, bejit (|ua- 
Ijtji and two parts of clean sharp ri\ (U’-sand well wasluMl. The stoiui 
is i)i blue trap laid in i^s natural bed. No boukUirs or friable 
stone was used, and no face work was allowed. The res(‘rvoii- in 


, which the outlet pipe ends is also of rubldtj in cement, tlu^ same, 
sort of work as the tunnffl. At the b(‘ginning of ^he works it was 
found necessary -fo dig eleven feet jnto the IkmI of the VaJJc y, to 
intercept the springs which flowed below the darn site, and from this 
depth the puddle wall is carried up. Tlie exti;pme width of dam 
at bottom is 170*fcet, the height forty feet, the l(;ngtli 5!0 f(‘e.t, the 
breadlh at top twelve jfeet, the slope of tffe .stnjaiii si* hi two and 
a half to one, aiacl of the c^own stream side one and a half to one. In 
addition to this slope*, the lower side lias about 100,000 cubic feet 
of stone laid upqn it. Ther dam contains 850,000 cubic feet of 
eaith. The tunnel undc‘r it, which is 162 feet long and six broad 
by four degp, contains the waste-pipe twelve inches in diimeter 
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with Its valvo, and the supply pipe six inch^ in diameter viith 
its valvT’i. The (*iul of ttie tunnej is closed with six feet of solid 
masonry on the lake side, and through this the pipes communicate 
witli the lak(i, the supply pipes W‘ing cfmnected with the inlet pipe 
in the lake. Tlie inlet pi])e has four arms fitted with plugs, which 
can he reniOvcia as the watiir in the lake falls. TRe reservoir on 
till' lower sid('. is fitted with h .self-acting reguliJlor, jmd from the 
dam to the filter nin(‘-inch* sifThawa^e •pipe.s run w’ith a fall of 
one. iii.iOOCjL Kroifi the filter to the town there is a six-inch cast- 
iron jiiam, having a pressnir^ tif forty-two feet at.thc entrance to the 
IJfiwn. Two fountamf^or VestTvolrs^ the gift (tf the late Sir Kdvasji 
JjJulngir, are lmilt?at*th(i ejitrance to the town on the main road. The 
• mains in the town afe oT cast iind wrought iron, the ends of all being 
connt‘cted oiu* with the other, so a?# to e(iuali/.e the pres.sure and 
]>i*i*dii(:e continual circul&tion. Five plug.s arc fixed at certain 
points in th(‘ t<nvn, and stawd-pipc^s are ei*e(‘.ted for the poorer 
cla.sst‘s why are unable to take* conneethfns hit^) tlieii* liouses. Except 
the towif imuns whioli are laid at the ex])ense of the municipality, 
thi‘. whole of tlM‘ works lia.v(^ bei n coiiijileted by sub.scription. The 
cost of the dam is XI SCO (Rs. hs,000), and of filtering and Canying 
the main to the town .tIOOO (]{,•<. 10,000), or a total of £2800 
(Rs. 28,000^, of which £1200 (Rs. 12,000) were l>e(jueathed by 
Keshav^-am MotiraiUf a rich grain nierehant of JVn. The gathering 
gi’ound is 100 a.cri‘s, and the capacity of the laki‘ (10,000,000 gallons ; 
the stn^ain lyins every year till January'. Over the outlet is placed 
a taUet with the iuscripj/ioii : 

* The KoHhow Motiram BoHorvoir, named after a Marwaroe merchant of 
Pen who bequoalhod Bh. 12,000 for the Pen water Riippl^ Thi^dam was 
coinnioiiced Hiul Janviary 1870, anS llnitihcd IhI Juno 1870, Arthur Crawford, 
Callout or; W Gray, C.E * EuKinoor ; and Napfu Purbhaji Contractor.* 

About a (piarter of a mile to the north ol‘ I'eii there is a deep 
pool in the Rhogavati formed by a trap dyke with a masonry dam 
on the top (fi‘ it. Thej)ool is inueh used by the low'ec cla.s.ses of 
IVn for batbilig and washing anti i.s a good fishing place. Pen is 
saiil to have sulfeivd by the opening of the railway between Poona 
and Roinbay. Ji*fore the opening of the railw^ay many exports 
from the Def'can came to Pen as a port ai^d trade center®, now 
all go straight to Bombay or Paiivel ; but there is an inward trade 
in salt by the Pior pass. ^ ^ • 

In 1()()S Pen is mentioned as a port wdiich acknowledged 
tlu? Moghal jvs its suj)eri()r, though it lay in Shivaji’s territories,' 
In l(i7o it is mentioiieil ly Fryer.- In 1811) the easy communication 
w'itli Roinbay and with the Peccaii ly the Boi pass made Pen pn 
important centre. Its chief pro.sperity lay in its salt beds to 
which many tbou.saiid huilockr, came every year, some of them 
with a few miscellaneous articles but’ most of theifi empty. There 
was a considerable expert of rice to Roinbay,^ A number of Carved 
.siom\s about the town ajipear to belong to an unusually large temple 
i»l‘ about the thirteenth or fourteeiitlj century. 


^ Unifo’s Annals, Tl. 242. 

•^‘JLluvcniic l>i:uy, l42 of 1819, \\ 2570. 


-New Aeconnt, 51, 61, 77. 
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Poyna'd, fi village on the AliMg-Dharamtat road, lies ten and a Chapter X17* v 
hah miles ed^t of Sdibag and about two and a half miles soutli-wcst places oflnteroM^* 
of Dhararatar. HT is a busy well-to-do village with population of , , 

781, of whom, according to ^he 1881 census, 710-w^ere Hindus, 31 Poynad, 
Beni-IsrAcLs, 15 Musalrndns, and *'25 Others, The houses are on 
the lowe# slopes of a rising ground above the level of the rice fields. 

In 1850 PoynAd was a mdmlatddr's station. A! market is held 
every Monday to which people, come from the country round, 
some with merchandise and grain, ajid others to make purchases. 

The average attendance is about 200 sellers'* and 1.,r)00 .buyers. 

Water is scarce and gn market days th.n few wells about tlie kMfiagc 
are thronged night and day. * ‘ 

Fola'dpur, a small town in the Mah4d suI)-division, with; in PolAdpua. 
1881, a population of IGl^. of whom 1494- wore Hindus and 118 
MusalmAns, li(\s on the Hasgaon-MababaJeshvaa road about ten 
miles south of Mahdd.^ Thei;e is a good travellers' bungalow with 
a messmon and a native, rest-house. From Poladpur the great 
Ratnagiri road stretches south IfiO miles to Vengurla. In May 1818 
Poladpur was the scene of a figbt between Lieutenanl Crossby with 
seventy-five sepoys and 140 horsi', and a body of Maratbas, 

Pathans and Arabs 470 strong. Lieutenant Crossby^ attacked and 
the enemy fled in about a quarter of an hour leaving aV)out twenty 
killed and wounded and sixteen prisoners.*^ At Poladpur is the 
tomb of the Reverend Donald Mitchell, the ’first missionary 6f the 
Scottish Missionary Society in India.^ 

Ra'yg^id^ or the Royal Fort, originally calie<lRa iri, was known to IUyoad. 
the early Europeans iis the Gibraltar of tlui East.® It stands in north 
latitude 18^' 14' and east longitude 73° 30', 2851 feet above tlui 
sea, sixteen miles north of Mali ad, and alxmt forty east of Janjira. 

Its sheer scarped sid(*s and long top form a great wedg(‘-sli,aped ^ 

block, cut from the Sahyadris by a deep valley about a mile broad 

at the base and two miles aci'oss from crest to crest. As it is ) racked 

by the fofty line of the Sahyadris and rmn^ounded by sj)iirs an<l 

blocks of hills, Rjiygad seldom forms a striking feature in the Koljil)a 

landscape. From the west, about six milc« on each si of Maiigaon, 

though the lower slopes are hid, the Takmak £:nd Hirkani points 

are noticeal.)Ie, forming an irregular horse-shoe. From the south, two 

long spurs, Kdlktii from which Raygad was shelled in 1818, and tluj 

prominent top of Guiri,, mask "its height and hide its scarps. And 

from Mahabaleshv'ar, so encircled is it by higher and bolder hills, 

that Raygad is difficult to make out even when its position 

is known. According to Mr. Douglas, the finest^view of Rdygad is 

from the peak* of Torna, 1000 -feet higher and altout twt‘nty 

miles to the east.® Much the same view can bc^ had fj-om the cojie- 

topped peak of Lingdna on the w'estern edge of the Sahyadris, 

abqjat two mAes east of Rdygad, and the Lingana \dew has tlie 


1 For dctailB'HcoOABgaon. « ^ ^ Bombay Courier, ,30th May 1818. 

(trieiita) ChriBtiaii Spectator, 1. 08. 

* From materials contributed by Mr. H. KcLnody. 

Craiit Duff’a MarAthAs, 679., ® Book of Bombay, 411. 
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jul\fantngo of incliuBncr a sight of the ruins which given spoeial 
intoreSit to tlie top of Kaygsul.^ •* 

T(j those who live in the district the most beautiful approach to 
Raygad is, among* the finest hills in the disti'ict, from Nizampur about 
twedve, inih‘s to the north-west, "across the riiggtd spur fjiat rims 
south-w(‘st from ^lie Sahj^adris tt) Ihisgaon. This rouWis passable for 
footmen cainl horsemen only. Another rough foot<rack loads from 
Wilngaon whi(*.h is fifteen inih**^ toc the we,,*^. An easier appr<iach is 
from tile south-i‘ai^t, from Rirvfldf, a. six miles east of Mahiid. 
From liirvadi a country f^raclv, rough in jdace.s hut •practicable for 
carts,-’ runs up the viillty of Vic Kiiii,jibout sixteen miles, to Chhatri 
^^izillnpur. About^four uiile» north of liirvadi, the road crosses the 
Kal, and ko(ips along its left bank, about twelvii miles, to within a 
quarter of a inil(‘ of CUbatri Nizampur,^ where, it again crosses to the 
riglit bank. Tint track ruiis tliroiigli rugged and lon(*ly country, 
with tb(‘ Sahyaih is on the right and tju‘ Raygad and Clniri raiijzos 
on th(‘ left. Between nine ami ten^ luijes, north of Rirvadi, in a 
deep stony gorge bclow tin- village of Dapoli, is'a pool about 100 
yards long by Hiirty fei‘t broatl, known as the WVilan Kuhd, full of 
sacred Jisli, some of them of gn-at size.‘^ At Paneh, about tliroc 
miles from tj»is ]h>o 1, a line cliiin]> of irei's by roadside shelters 
an old tem])le called Paiielikar. Four mih-s from Pant‘b is Chhatri 
Ni/amjmr, so call<*d, accvinling to a local story, bi‘cause one of 
Shivhji Vservants, carrying an umbrella over liis master’s b(‘.ad, was 
swept off the to]i of Raygad by a gu.'yt of wind, and, clinging to 
his ui^ibrellaT alighted in safety in the small village of Nizampur. 
From Chhatri Nizamjmr tlu^ path, which is jiassable only for footmen, 
rises about a. mile an* I a half to V;idi on the. oast slop«* of a spur at 
tile west foot of Raygad. It was at Viuli that on the f)th of May 
181 S, after a siegi* of fourt(‘en days, terms of capitulation were 
arranged liet ween Colonel Proth(U' and the l^esbwa s Arab commandant 
of Ra^'gad.^ 

The best route for wtravigers is from Mnhad in the south, along 
the l(‘ft l)ank of the (hlndhilri river, about tbirtcen miles, by 
Nilndgaon to IVichad, which is al)Out a mile and a half west 
of Vjidi on the other or western slope of the same spur. Qarts 
can be brojnglit with little difficulty about twelve miles to 
Konjan.' From Konjau the path climbs a spur about a mile to 
Piudnid, the old pc/// or store for tlw' suppjies of the fort, wherft 
is a ruined enclosure which was the palace of* tTiJib^i, Shivajis 
niotlu r. From Pocluid about a mile and n half east leads to 
V:idi, which is pv'rbaps 600 feet alnivt-, the sea. From Vddi to the 
top of Kiiygatl is a rise of n\Kuit 22.10 feet in a clfetance of about 
four miles. In the lower slopes the path is rougli, and higher up, 
though th('rc are- traces of the old jiavenieiit, nn)st of the steps are 
broken, only the highest ticTs being nearly perfect.* The pat];i is 
eas}" ibr footmen and pdJjsible for a light iijilaiKjuin or a chair. 


^ Cl ell ill OiicsHOirH Miscelhaii)', I.*]]. • 

‘ Dotails of tliiH pond arc given under Wj\laii^Kimd. 
^ rciidhtkii and Manvtha ^Val's,^28S. 
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XHq roal ascent begins a}>out a quarter of a snile from Vddi/ in Chapter XIT*' ‘ 
the middle of a path)) of forest said to have ■been Sliivdji’s gfei-dcn. 

Close to the patb,«,liiio.st hid bybrushwOod, are some plinths or 
platforms protected by a wall about four feet high, said to lie the 
sites of Maratha granaries.* Abo\4C the pathway, on the right or 
west, at the qftnane north-west comer of the spur that runs to 
Tlayga<l and separated from Ildygad by a deep goi^c^, 'is a bastion 
called Khublcra, that is hhnh lada\)r thje hard fight. A narrow 
difficult pathway runs to tftis .bastion, by tlie Nana Dans aza, along tlni 
north face of tUe spur about a quarter of a mile^fco the jvest. Above 
the granaries the ])ath is rough, iiiitl •i’ises jabout , (JOOi lV‘j;t in 
about a mile to the *Nana Darviza, f^parewtly the Little Cate to 
distinguish it from tlui JMota or Maha Darva>:a. the ijlri*at (uiits 
about 1000 feet higher.* The Nana Gate is fhmked oh the lowei> 
or outer sj<le hy a bastion tv^emty feet high. “The gatt^way consists 
of t^(j arches, twidve and fonrtiien feet "high and, of teii f('et span, 
with a fliglit of seveut(Hm stOye sb^ijs which begin )^cl(>w the lower 
archway and leadihron^h llu^ gabnvaj^ Inshh; of the ;'at.<‘, cut in 
the stone walls, arti two sentry-boxes each sc wen fevt stpiare, and, 
on the^ iiuier sidc* of the gateway arc two large s(|nart‘. holi*s for 
fixing a bar across the gate*. The* gate lias bcicm rcunovTcl. 

Inside of the Nana Gate the, patli stretches about three-quartcirs of 
a mile to the left or oast, alniost on tin* l(‘vel, passing au open s]»aco 
or point on which a^(^ the ruins of two larildings, one 
said to have been a guard-room, tin* other 75'x2()', aiti to have 
been a granary. At this point, ^hich* is about 3W0 fcH*> above* 
the Nana Gat(‘, tlun-e sei‘iiis to have bc‘(‘M a battc‘ry, probably the* 

Masjid ])ait(gy inentionc'd in 181 S by Lienfenant lb‘mon ol’ tlu*. 
finginc'crs, and tb<‘rc* is still the toiab ol‘ a Mnsalman saint cjilU'd 
Madan Shah. About 400 yards furth(*r, still on tbe le> (*l, 
tliree rock-cut caves which were*. usc‘d fi»r storing grain. One*, is 
20' X 8', aii()tli(‘r 18' x 8', and the third, which lias two s«juare 
stone pillars, is 33'x8'. 'J'he luagHt vaj’ic‘s from (*ight to tiai fc*c‘t. * 

Beyond tlu* caves, or rock-cut granaric*s, tlie ])atl> tak(\s a siuldeii 
and very steep turn to the right, and aftcir a climb of about 
300 feet in half a mile*, the Great Gafe comes ia sight. It is 
ahoht 400 feet higher, and half a mile distant, at tluj top of a very 
steep ascc*7it, in a bend to the north-west of the er/il of, Tlirkani 
J^oint. The gateway is aiyiroached by a flight of thirty-two 
stox)S which take^i slight turn to the right after passing tlu* riglit 
bastion.® It is tlaiiked by two massive well J)rescr^’ed bastions, 

^ The local bclfcf is that this gate to«le its name from Niiiia f'adnaviM, who, 
according to Grant Duff (Mar^lthd.s 558), oveniaulcd the fort in t70G. TIkj mention of 
two gates by Oxeiideu in U)74 makes it probable tliat this gate wan frtrinoi‘ly called 
JVahdn, the locaUform for La/iai* or Little, and that tli^ word has been cliaiiged to 
fiui^the belief that the gate was built by Ndiia h'adnavis. 

2 The following accouiit^f tho ascent is by Liciftenajit Itemoii, who commanded 
the Engineers Jn the sicfgc of 1818: “Tho road from Vddi tr the Ijower Gate 
null to the Masjid or one-giin battery higher iix , is bad, rocky, aTiTl uneven. At the 
Maajid battery the ground is leve^ fitr a short distance, aiicl afterwards the road runs 
with very little nnovenness aloug the foot of the xire^ipiec to a cavern below the 
gateway, probably 350 or 400 yards from the Masjid. The x)rccipice on Jlic left makes 
it neceasary to go along this part with caution, the space lioing in places not more than 
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Hcvcnty-five an<l .si‘xfcy-fivc feet high, which face the north-west. 
The (li^stance between the bastions increases froip' eight* and a half 
to sixteen and a half feet imniediately in front of the ^ate, and 
again narrows to eight and a half feet. The Great Gate is about 
400 feet below the crest of the west dr Hirkan^ Point of the hill- 
top, and fiOO feet below the citadel or highest point of the IiilL At 
the same level the gate a high clirtain wall, strengthened by a 
broad <leep foss(i, runs along the whole north-west side of the fort 
About 200 feet higlier, pieces of a second curtain wall protect the 
acc(issiblc pa?;ts of the hill, and 200’ feet higher, 200 JIcct below the 
top of tliL citadel, is, another broken line of fortifications. On the 
iimide of the gateway is a sentry-box mx feet square, cut in the rock, 
ainl on the right a ruined guard-room. The doors arc modern, some 
twenty-five yeans old. 

This appj'oach from the ■vyest is the only path up the hill. Tho 
gat(way on the south, which is known as the Ghor Darvdza or Secret 
Gate, was probably placed ther4^'to gi.ard^ against n surprise. Tho 
name suggiv.ts this and the suggestion is supported b}" the absence 
of any trace of '‘a path. 

The view inside of the Great Gate includes the Takmak and 
Hirkani Poinb'; with all tlui inbn veuing j)art of the hill. The citadel 
or Ihllilkilla shows behind tire Hirkani point and about 200 feet 
higher. 

Tho bin top stretches al)Out a mile and a half from east to west 
by a nrile from noi-th to scrath. It forms an irregular wedgeshaped 
block tap(iring to the east, wdth three main points, Hirkani in the 
west, Takmak in the north, and the blunt point of Bhavani in the 
i‘,ast. There is a foui'th smaller point Shrigonda at the south-east. 
The hill top is roughened by 'mounds and liollows and is bare of 
vegetation, exocqit some trees on the ea.st slope of the citadel or 
BiUilkilla. Much of it -is covered with ruins and tlnjre arc a number 
of cisterns and rock -cut reservob's though few of them hold water 
after the end of December.' On the west, south, and cast 'the hill 
sides are so sheer that except the gatew^ays in the west and south 
faces thei'o arc no artificiai defences. As already noticed, the north- 
west face is protected by a main line of masonry and two upper 
walls 01 ' portions of wall where the. natural scai-p is imperfect. 

A stec'p climb of about three-ciuartcrs of a mile east from tho 
Orient (bite, leads to a point on the n6rth-wcst crest of the hill top* 
where is the tomb of the Musaliiuln saint Madai% wfith, in front of it, 
an upright iron bar called the Mallchumh or Gymnast s Pillar. Near 
Alathtr Jijhith’s tomi: is an irregular oval-shaped reservoir, about 120 
f('et by 75. About 100 yards further south is the* Ganga Sagor 


6 VO or BIX feet broad. Some part of it is much exposed, as the upper cliff is so steep that 
stuues thrown over fall immediately on the road, as was the caso not many yaords 
in roar of us m hen rutuniiug. Beyond the cave for twenty or thirty yards the road 
continues level. It then turns sharply to the right, j&nd brings the U]mr Gate 
and otiier works in view at a height of about five or m hundred feet, it is tbm 
carried circuitously up tbo as({ont, and is said to be tolerably broad over ruraed atepa. 
From tlic appearance of this part the ascent must unavoidably be rauuir steepi 
Fendlniri and Mardtha Wars, 288. 
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reBer^oir, about 120 yards by 100, rock-hewn on.tho south and east, 
and of dressed masonry on the west and north. The wal^r is 
excellent and is safd to conceal untold treasures. fonycd the 
chief water-supply *f or the garrison, though Shivdji and his people 
used another reservoir near Uie citadel. About 100 yards south of 
the Gauga Sdgar, facing north, are t^yo ruined two-storied towers 
about forty feet high, which, when in repair, aye said to have 
been five stories high. They arc ornamented with carved masonry 
which stands out about twi) feet fri^i 4iho* wall. They are twelve- 
sided apd in each side liave a pointed window yi Musalman style. 
The inside forms? a room fourteen feet, in diameter witfi dqriied 
veiling. West from the towers ^a flighvbfi thiji ty-onc sti'ps, flaAkcd 
by high walls of well preserved iiiasoidy, leads thi’ongh the Palki 
Darv^a^ a gate six feet widt^, into the Bala Kifja or citadel, which , 
measures about 300 hundred yards cast and west by 1 50 north and 
south. Along the west side of the citadel from the Patki Gat(?, across to 
the Men Gate in the south wall, a distjuice of about 150 yards, a path 
leads between a double row of. rfiined !)uildings. Thosc^ on lIh* right 
are the remains of Seven large mansions wliich fdrmed tlfe; woinen'^s 
quarters of Sliivaji’s palace, and those on the left are a*row of rooms 
for the* guards and servants. Through the Men Gati‘- in the south 
wall of the citadel, a path leads to a point where the Indies of the 

? alace used to take their evening walk. To the left, insidcj of tl>e 
*alki Gate, a path loads east to ilie hack of the King's? Cour^ or 
Kacheri. There is no gate to the King’s Cou^t, but in the east fti- front 
wall a gap about thirty f(?et la-oafl pjohahly marks the place where 
the door formerly was. The walls are still standing an<l enclose 
a space about 120 feet by 50. The iuonnd*in tli(‘. centre, is the site, 
of Shivaji’s tlubne. The platform round the throne is still held 
in honour, Mariltliiis taking off their ?ihoes and Mlidrs not daring 
to tread on it. The buildings on each side of the throne were 
granaries, and the two walled -off rooms at the end of the court, 
about fifteen feet wide, were uscjjl as treasure-rooms. In 
front of the throne a passage fiv^e fee^ vyde runs along the 
whole length of the building. In thci front or east wall there 
are still twelve arched windows about In f»’ont of the 

court-house is an open space with the i*emains oS a fountain, and 
in froht of this space is the Nagd)' Khdna or Drum Gate, the main 
entrance to the citadel. The large walled space on the soufh wall 
tojihe left of the Men Gate on lower level than the rest of the 
citadel, is said to be the fSte of the Bang Mahdl or Pleasure Palace. 
Thp ruins behind the court near the north wall, opposite the 
Pleasure Palace, are said to have been Shivaji's^ private (juarters. 
The Nagdr Khdn(f or main cntranc^gatc is in the •east \^1ill of the 
citadel opposite the King’s Court. It is a solid square structure with 
a pointed archway about thirty feet high and with a sptui of eight 
feet. The whole building is about fifty feet liiglf, thirty feet wide, 
and twenty feet deep^ On the top, reach<frl by a flight of twenty- 
nine steps, is the drum-room, and ten steps more lead to an upper 
parapet, the highest poinV on Uie hill, coinmaiiding a wide view. 

Outside of the Nagdr Khata, a little to the east, is a dry reservoir 
called KushdvarSa. Close to the pond is the point of Shrigonda, 
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where are sevcralrrums said to be the sites of the Potnis’ and other 
ministers* houses. Tb the east of tlic Shrigonda PoBot, on a 
level, are the ruins of- the powder magaziijjes ninety feet loi^ 
by twenty feet broad and with walls feet thick. These werp 
destroyed during the English wege bj shells fiipd from the ridge ^ 
Kalkai. N(‘ar the pow’der magazines are twelve rock-ept cistem’si 
some w'ith water. About 200 paces to the nortlr Of the citadel are 
the mins of the market plac6 wdth the sites of tw^o rows of twenty- 
t^vo shoj)s in /*ach row sepai^ate^i bv a .jspr^c^ forty feet wide. Further 
to tlie norjth-w^esb^are the ruins of the elephant stables. Below tKo 
inaiket place, on tJifi <^a>'t fjc.pes of the upper hill top, are the remain^ 
of the tow^er and of the Braliman quarter and Brahman pond. About 
half a mile to the north-east of the citad(‘l is a temple of MahddeV 
in a walled (mclosu^c^ Outside the west entrance is a well-carved 
image of Mai’iiti about three feet high and one and a half feet 
bvoad. ilound 'Maluldev's tcinphi are the dancing girls’ quarters, 
and below is the dancing .girls’^ pond Avbieb still bolds "water. 
Below, and in front of tbe‘'(^ast (mtiiinee to the temple, is a large 
eight-sided stone plinth on which Sbivaji’s body is said to have 
been burnt. Half a mile further are some more ruins in a long 
line evidently <|uarters for the garrison. The distance of these 
ruins, one imli‘ fj-oin the citadel, suggests tluit oik* of them was the 
house s(‘t apart for the English ambassadors wd\o visited Raygad in 
1674. Totlie east of these ruins, on tin* extreme edge of theplateaU; 
is tlu* Knud or bhurk pool. ’Jlu* extivine eastern edge of the 
fortress, lacing Lingana, is ealhsl Bhavani Point. Passing to the 
north-west the most promimmt point is Takniak, a sheer precipice, 
dow n w hich prisomu-s are said to have been hurled. Hirkani, the 
extreme west point, wliich is some 200 feet below the citadel, is 
guarded by a walled bastion. They say that a Gavli woman 
named Hirkani wTnt up from \'ddi to sell milk. She w^as delayed 
on the toj) and evening fell and the gates wa‘re closed. She had 
to get home to feed an infant, so scrambled dowm the point. Next 
morning Shivilji swit i'or lier and asked bow she hftd left th<i 
fort. Slic told him, and a bastion was built and the point called 
after h(*r name. * 

The best w ay *io see the hill is to send a small tent to PficJiAd or 
Clihatri Nizdinpur, dine thcTc, and move to Vadi to sleep. Next 
in(»rning an early start should be made as the ascent takes three 
hours if done leisurely. The citadel, t]ie - Hirkani Point, and 
ruins near the ]ioiiits can be seen before breakfast, and the rest of 
the hill top in .the afternoon. The descent to Vddi does not take 
more than an hour or an hour and a half, and either Pach6d or 
Chhatri N izampur can be easily, reached before dark. On the hill top, 
shelter can be lound either in the lowest story of the tower or 
the Niigdr Khdna. but both are uncomfortable. If it is intended 
to spend the night on the bill a small tent shouhPbe taken. Syed 
Muhammad son of S}%d Shnhab-ud-din, the mvjdwar or mosquer 
keeper of Pachad, and iShridhar son of Bhaydhsheu, g&ldsmith of VMi, 
are the tw o best guides to Rdygad.* ^Botn arc old men, but Syed 
Muhammad con still (January 1883)!^ climb the ,hill. Shridhar is 
full of vague legends of Shivilji and his forts. 
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Its size, its strength, and its easy communicatifln with the Deccan 
Jttnd with the sea, imist from early times liave made Raygad or Kayri 
important fortress. But its tiifie of magnificence tfs the* capital 
.^of a great sovereign lasted for only sixteen years, fit)m 1664 to 1680, 
idle last sixteen ycavs of Shivaji’s re4gn.^ 

In the fwelttli century Rayri (Sk. Rdygiri or ttp royal hill) was 
the seat of a family of petty Maratha chiefs or pdligam, who in 
the fourteenth century ar^ said, tirnugh this is doubtful, to have 
acknowledged as their overlords t&t> Anagundi or yi jaynagar princes 
(1350-1565).^ About tlie middle of the ^fteentli century^ (1436) 
AU-ud-din Shah Bahinani JI. ^1434- kf 57) matre the Rayri Aiief 
tributary.® In 1471) Rayri passed to* the ^izi'pnsliahi mlers ol 
Ahmadnagar and was hehl by them till, in J()36, on tlu^ final 
conquest of Ahmadnagar, the Moghals iiMide it over to the 
Adilshdhi kings of Bijiipur. Under Bijapur, wiHi the •name of 
Isldmgad/ it was ontrust(‘d to the Shli of Jaiijira and garrisoned \ry 
a body of Marathas.*'’ the i?[nead* of Shivaji’s powtT, in 1648, 
Rdyri, with Tala aifll Ghosala two otlnu* impoi*tanC Kolal)a*ii)rtresses, 
was given up to his partizatis. In 1662, finding l\iinlV!(il£ cramped 
on the craggy loft (d* Uajgad, which for tiftecMi years had bei^n liis 
home, Shivilji, after diligent search, chose for his c^•lJ)ita^ thi*, hill of 
Rayri.® The natural strength of th<‘, hill, in a most difficult country 
and almost surrounded hy sheer walls of rock, and its po.^ition close 
to a highway of tj-ade,^ with <jasy acce.^s to tlie Dt^ccan, an(^^vifll a 
safe retreat to the island lorts of the Rg^tufigiri coast, inllueneed 
Shivaji in his clioice of Rayi i.^ But perhaps the chief rflasoii which 
made him pivfer Rayri to his thirty other llill forts, etjually sfrong , 
and nearly as*w'ell placed, was the size of its flat top, a mih* hy a 
mile and a half, not too large to guafd against surprise, and with 
room for the suitable buildings ami retinm* of a king. In 1662 he 
changed the name of tlie hill from Rayri to Raygad, or th(‘. Royal 
Fort and ordered Ahdji Sonde v, thc^ governor of Kalydn, to fui’iiish 
the fort with a completi'. set of royal and j^iihlki laiildings. These, 
which arc said to lia^ e numbered 800 stone houses, iiiCluded palaei's, 
mansions, offices, a mint, gi7inarit\s, magazin(‘.js, (jiiai ters fo»- a gan ison 
of 2000 men, a *liiarket nearly a mile in ongth, ^nd u number of 


* From the Saracenic ntylc of their architecture Mr. Konnccly thinks that the towers 
Biukthe great Natjdr Khehiu gateway af!e ohltir than the time of Sliivaji. It socnis 
iniare probable that they Vere built by a Muaaliiulii employed by Shivdji. 

^Jervis* Koukan, SO, and Eiphinstoiie’s History of India, 75G. Anagundi or V’ijay- 
Mjjarj one of the iincst ruined oitics in India, is about thirty-six’ miles norlli-wcst of 

* Ferishta, IT? 4124, and Nairno’a Koi^an, 25. The Bahmani coir | nest of the 

Konkan was not completed till 1469, after about forty years of fighting. Elphiiistoiic’s 
History of India, 756. • Jervis' Koukan, 92. 

* Elliot and Dowson, VII. 287 ; CJraut Duff’s Mardthds, 63. • 

. '^K^hAli Khdn in Elliot and Dowson, VII. 288. According to one account Shivdji 
acted dh his father’s advice^ iUjgud, his former capilnl, is a few niih s from Toma 
hill about twenty miles cast of Raygad. 

*The road to Siftat passed near the place. Khdfi Khdn in Elliof and Dowson, 
TIL 288. , , ^ . 

So thoroughly did Shivdji underhand that at any tim^e might be overwhelmed 
bytheMoghua, that •he prepared a retreat in the island fort of Mdlvay in south 
Ratndgiri. Bombay Gazetteer, X. 350 and note 5. 
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rock-put and masonry cisterns. While the hill-top wap being covered 
with these buildings, c^*e was ^taken to complete its defences, to 
prepare an approaeb which should be easy for friendi^ and impossible 
for foes, and to* close cveiy entrance, except this one approach. 
According to Khafi Khdii (108(5- 178r)), when Shivdji thought that 
all ways up.tlie^fnll, except one, were closed, he Cijkd aif assembly, 
and, j)laciiig a bag of gold and a gold bracelet worth £35 (100 
before the people, .or^Vrc'd jiroplaiiiati on to be made, that 
the bag of gold jind the gold bracelet should be given to any one 
wlio^ without ladder or, rope, would climb, by any other lhan the 
i;i*g\llar roid, and' plant^a^dlag .on the top* of the hill, A Mhir 
came forwai*<l, an^l, being allowed to try, climbed the hill, fixed the 
Hag, and l';owed b(;i'or/j Shivaji. Slii\'aji ordtuvd tliat the purse of 
money and the gcJd bracelet should be given him, and gave 
directionsy for edesing tlie path up which the Mliar liad climbed.^ 

In 1(U34 Shivjtii enriched lliiygad with the plunder of Surftt, and 
made it the seat of his govei-imient.- »• In the same year, after the 
dt'cth ob Jiis father Shahaji, Hliivnji cairns to Ttaygad, assumed the 
title of raja, struck coins in his nain(‘., and spent SQpic months 
arranging t|»e alfairs of his gov»‘rnment'^ 

In l(j()5, awe<l by the skill of Auraiigzeb’s gi‘neral Jaysing Raja of 
Jaypiir, an.dai)]^a»enfcly unwilling from political and religious motives 
to iiglj a Hindu, Shivaji sued foi* ])eaei‘, ami agnu'd to hold his 
territory as a feudatory of ilu‘ Moglial empire. Under tlic Convention 
of Purandl’tir, Shivaji’s’ tiTritory incliuliMl twelve forts of which 
Kayga<l was the chief ami tlie most central. In 1G()0, before paying 
bis famous visit to Delhi, Shivaji calledhis leading officers to Raygad, 
and invt'sted Moro Trimal 11iugh\ Abiiji Sondev, anti Aimaji Dattu 
with full authority during his absence. He left Raygad in March 

^ Khdfi Munt.'ikli.ib-iil-ljvbab in Klliot tind Dowkoii, VII. 288. As Kh^fl 

KliAii viNitiMl Jb-iyg.wl (luring Sliiv.iji^? lifu, or after liia death, tliia stoiy of tho 
MhAr is ]itM)>al)l^y true, o TJut- Miiar’.s path M'as, perhaps, that now Inockod by the 
C’hor Darvilza or Secret (wate. 

" Aecording to Khali Kliiln (Klliot ar'l Dowson, VII. 287), ‘ Shivilji took from Surat 
an imnu'iise booty in gold and Hilver, coined and uncoined, a|)d in the> stiiiia of 
Ki^shniir, AhiiiadaljuLd, and other ])lacca. He made prisoners some thousand 
Hindu iiKMi ana women of name and station, and MuHalrniitiH of honourable bosition. 
Million'' 111 money and in goods cdiuc into llie hands of that evil infidd.’ The 
sacking of Surat, Sliivdji’s treasurediouHc, was repeated seven years Inter. Details 
are given in the Sural Statistical Aoeonnt, lIcLubay Gazetteer, II. 89. The store-hoBBes 
of Uaygad were I'dlcd from the sjioils of many other cities a;.id countries. However 
diiTerent Sluviiji'H raids, timy had one termination when he sat on lidygad top 'and 
counted his gains. J.lr. Douglas, Kook of Uoinhay, 405. 

•• SliivAji s military regulations M'ere simple. His infantry which consisted chiefly of 
hill people tailed Mavlis, seldom uceoinpanietl him ; they served as gari'isous to bis forts 
and guarded his eoiiqiie.«its in the Dci jaii. His artillery was poor and it seems to have 
been seldom used except against the island of Janjira. His main support lay in his 
cavalry whicli M'us of two sorts ; nien who kept their own horses called Shileddrs, and 
others called Ikirgirs who were mounted by Mhrvdji. He constantly kept40,0(^9 horseB 
inhisstahics. Over every ten Jiorses was a havildar wdio had the care of feeding them, a 
water-carrier, and a torch-bearer ; each hundred horse had an officer, and every uiousand 
horse an offiecpwlio eoinmandcd the other ten. A division of five 'i>r six thousand had 
a superior chieftain, and, on the most iinportonl expeditions, ShivAji commanded in 
person. The Bargirs were armed and clothed a', the state expense and were^id out 
of the plunder. Numerods spies watched their conduct and Vs troops were seldom 
caught in* secreting plunder or contributions. Operatious in the Deccan in taring’s 
ManUhds, 102. Details ai-c given in Grant D.nff, 100-103. 
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1666, and aft^r nine months returned in December a fugitive and in Chapter XltT. * 

disg'uise. On reaching Raygad, with his^beard shavcul and in the places oTlntarefl^ 

dress of an ascetic? he fell at Ids riiother*s*feet. She Hid nt)t know . ^ 

him, but when he pulled oifjiis turban she recognized her lost son RAyoad. 

and sank into his ta*ins. Soon after, the Brahman, in whose charge History, 

he had Itft son Samblniji at ' Mdthura, caifie with the hoy 

disguised as a girl. Shivaji celebrated this esfiape’ with great 

rejoicing, distributed largo .suiji>v in^ clwirity and presented the 

faithful Brahman with£40,000“(|J^. 4.00,000).^ Shiriiji passed the 

greater* pax't of. J(j08 and 1669 at Ray gad, completing his wise 

arrangements for tne .foreign policy orj.iu;l^Iar.itlias aTid the? internal 

management of his kingdom. 'In 167^ sovdi'jd of the prisoner :4 flf 

rank, who were captured in Chiikan in Poona, Wih-c sent to Raygad, 

where they w(*re treated with distinction ^ifi their wounds were’ 

healed, and tlien allowed to leave, or to remain in i^hivfljt’s service. 

IniTumj 1674 Shivilji was crywned with much spleAdour at Rilygad. 

For ten years Shivaji liad struck coifjfis and styh^d himsulf Raja or 
Maliitr^ja, but he w?as anxious to declare his in^h'^)(mdenc^,,to assume 
the state of a king, and to found an era. Brahmans ^t^ro cousurte*d, 
andaleurned priest from Benares, naiiu-id (dagabhatt,tixed the sixth of 
June for the iustallatiori. Souie account of the iustallaJl^oii ceremony 
has been prejserved liy an Eiigiisli embassy from Bomliay, wlio seem 
to have spent tli(‘ thr(*-e montlis of May, June, and July (Mi the top of 
Baygad. The embassy was .s('nl liy ibo great* (h‘rald Auiigier, the 
founder of th(', prospcjity nt Bombay. .The English had lately 
suffered severely at thci hands of Shivaji. In 1664 tlieif courage had 
saved themsedves and their n(dghl)Ours during the sack of Suraf. But 
their factory mt Karwjir was plniidered in 1665, and tludr factory at 
Rajapur in Ratiiagiri in 1 670. Mardtlfi (exactions also thn^w grievous 
difficulties in the way of developing trade between Bondaiy and the 
Deccan. Sliiviiji, though in the course* of his raids lui might*rob 
their factories, was not unfriendly tojblie English. The compliment , 
of an embassy to be present at tlie coronatiyn uiight bring him to 
grant compensation for tludr losses at Kjirwar and RRjapiir, and lead 
him to lower transit dues or otherwisi*, Jiclp the t^ade between 
Bombay and the Deccan. Tlui eml)as.sy coj;isisted of Henry 
Oxenden, who was jrfti'rwards (1076) Deputy (jovertuk of Bombay, 
and two factors,- They started from Bombay about* the^ end of . 

April in a small sailing boat, stiijy'(‘.d the night in a Portuguese church 
outside the walls (rf PorEuguesci CIkuiI, and, in the afternoon, went 
on to Upper or Maratha Clieul. The day following they took boat 
to Estheiny, that is Rbha Ashtami, where they stayed the nigJit. 

Leaving Ashtauft’ in palamiuins jjt daylireak, Aiey pitched their 
tent about sunset in a plain six lAiles short of Nizamj)ur. Here 

^ Tearing’s MarAtliAs, 79 #80. • 

® Henry Oxendt^n waa the brother of Sir (Jeorge anil of CMirisjjOpher Oxenden, 
among the ableat and moat ri>^pccted of the early ncrvaiita of the Company, perhaps 
best kj^owit by thcii great tombaii^tRe Surat graveyard. Henry Oxenden had been 
chief of KArwdr. He became Dcp^ity Governor of Bombay in 1678 and a baronet in 
lij9. He was 56 ^kl when he climbed BAygail, Mr. Douglgs’ Book of 

Bmbay, 416. 
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they Htayed about* an hour to refresh their bearers and then set 
forwa^-d, passing Nizainpiir at nine, and next/ morning reaching 
GongouH (Gawgavli ) ‘ a little village on a pleasant rivulet from whi<5 
on a fair day «;an be seen the eastle of Rairi/ Next day they 
resuiiKjd their journey to Rjlyri, <111(1 about nine m the evening came 
to Punchari'a ( IMiihad) a town at the foot of the hyi. Here they 
learned that Slwvaji had left for Pratapgad t(j' offer forty-two 
pounds of gold to tln^ godjless l^•a^'i^ni. As the (‘inbassy could not 
go up the hill* till Shivjiji retu^i^txl, the;f pitched their tent in the 
]»Iain. /n u‘4y made' their business known to their qgent Ndrayanji 
Pamljt, \m(l gave Jiini their* h‘tters and the^ draft of their treaty. 
The ainliassador asked 'Narjiyanji wjuit hopes there were of 
mediating a peact^ *b(‘Uve(.‘ii f?luvsyi and the »Sidi of Janjira, because 
•their (|uarn*ls did ifiuch <lainag(i to trade. He also asked if there 
was any chance of ihaking arj*aiig(udents to h(‘lp the inland trade 
witji tlie iJeecan. "^Naraj^ah advised liiin not to urge Shivdji to /nake 
peac(‘ with the Sidi. SliiviVjj* was. iVsoKed to take Janjira at any 
cost ; it wa.< liopel(‘}is to move him. The*ini*p]‘o\ ivn('nt of the Deccan 
tixidv* was imjro feasible. Tlie llijMpur king would seon come to 
terms witli Aiirangze)), and. aftiu' his eoronation, Shivaji would act 
inor(‘ liki‘ a ]/'ince ; he w(»uld take eare of Ids suhjt'cts and (‘ndeavour 
to jidvaiiet‘ eomm(‘ree in his dmidnions. Naniyan sesaned a man of 
pru(l(‘nc(‘ a|id power; it was well to win his goodwill, so, on his 
takiwg l^s leave, tin* ambassador presented him with a diamond for 
which le* exim'sse*! a liking. 

AftT'r some vtTy hot and incommodious days (about May 1-5) in 
their tent, tin* embassy were jiUiascsl to h»‘ar that Shivfiji had returned 
and that tlu'V might jiass up the hill to Rayri castle. Tln,‘y lid't Pdehifd 
about three in the afti-rnoon, and about sunset, ‘ foi-saking the liurable 
clouds, al'ter a dillicult and hazardous passag(‘,’ i (‘ach(sl the top of the 
hill: The mountain was forti tied by nature more than by art, of 
V(‘ry dithcult access, with hut ofji‘ av(‘iiue guardisl by two narrow 
gates,' stnuigtliened by y ma.4si\e wall exceedingly higli. .and wdth 
bastions tlie]*et<s. 'J’lie ri;st of tli(‘, juountain was a direct precipice, 
impn'gnabli* unless betrayed b\ tri'achery. The hill-top was in 
length about two niile.s and a half, without pleasant trees or any sort 
of grain, imt' with many strong buildings, the RAja’s conrtf and 
houses lof iifinisters to the numl»er of about ^100. One of the 300 
houses, about a mile from the H.aja\s palaee, had boon set apart fgr 
the eml>assy, and to this they retire(T with ‘no lit*tle content. Four 
days after their arrival, by tlie help of their agent Ni'irayan, ShivAji, 
though busy with Tiis eoronnthui and inarriag#', gave them an audience. 
Shiviiji was plenstd with the propo.sals of the tl’e{\ty ; assured the 
ambassador that the English Miglit trade freelj^ through the whole 
of his country ; referred liim for details to his Peshwa Moro Pandit ; 
niid with his son SKiubhaji, withdivw ‘to their private apartments 
to consult with Brahmaivi and purify themselves, fast, and atteftd to 
no business t^ill the installation was over. After a d^-y or two the 


' This innkos it probable that the lower or NAiute Gate is the bvdoU or Aa^n gate.' 
not N.i.na'f)Oate. 
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funbassador went to Ndr^yanji Pandit and asked* him how hcslicnild Chapter XIT. 
deliver the picesent.'^he had hrou<^lit. Nardyan atlvised him to take his oflntoroil- ^ 

present to Moro Pai)j3it the Posliwa* and to %end tlie rent by Narayan 
Sinaji (probably the Shenvi). At the same time he adviscMl that more 
officers should receive presorits, foi\Aiveiy officer ex])ected soinethiri^ 
according^to his degree and charge, anti- if he was disapiiointed w'ouUl 
raise objectiofls* The ambassador, anxious that ithe* Honourable 
Company shouhT not be at the exjitmsc of keeping him a whole 
monsocin on Uaygad, agrtt^,d to gi^* ffloro Pandit tlie Pesliwa four 
clotha 0 £ painnet'im instead of two f to give Petaji*Panditi Voeanovice 
(that is the Valcavn/ohor public intellfgf^aioe.r) adiamoTjd ring ^'orth 
£12 10a (Rs.l25); to ^ve theT)ehii'’or l^rshin rscrivan four pavu'rlns 
or .cloths ; to give Shdiiiji Naneh tlu‘ ktVpt'r of "ih*‘ seal four ; and to 
give four more to Ah/iji Pandit. About thi^ tiiiu*, aceor<ling to * 

Hindu custom, the Raja was w'tngluid in gold an<l poised about 
161,000 pilijoils or t(‘n stone. All of this with !V;3“),00l) (100,1)00 
p<igods) more were distrilmte<hf\monLV Jirahmans who ha<l llocUed in 
numbers from all pai’ts oS* MAbaraslitni. The am\)assador^ anxious to 
press his errand, asl<ed Narayan how the treiaty was getting on. ■» He 
was told that Shivaji embraced ilu^ friendshij) of the English with 
satisfaction and lookcid for j)rotit to hims(df and bi\ p(‘()ple from 
English settlements ahd English tra<le. Ihvo points In', would not 
enter in the treaty, tin*, currency of Englisli coins iij his realm 
and the surrender of English wre'^‘ks. No special inentijui >u*ed 
be made about tle> ourreney. If the Eomhay coins wejt' good, they 
would circulate of thems(‘lves and he woifld do nothing bo p»k'vi‘,nt 
them. As to the wrecks h(‘ could do notldng. It was against the 
laws of the .Konkan to restore ships or goo<ls (Iris en ashon* by storm;’ 
and if he gnfnte<l the privilege, to tlie English he would have to 
grant it to the Fi\mch and the Dutch.*^ 

One day, when tlui ambassadors had been nearly a montlfon 
Raygad, Narayan sent them woi*<l that about si'vim in the inoi ning 
of the next day Shivaji intended if) as<jond tlie thi-one ; that lie 
would taCe it kindly if they came to c(mgratulate*him ; ami that 
they should bring some, small presemt, as it was not the custom 
of the eastern parts to appear before a prince empty -handed. 

Accoadingly tlie next morning (Juiu' 6th) the aniha-ssador and his 
retinue went to court. They found the Raja seated on a*inagnificent 
throne and all his nobles waiting on liim in rich attin*. On an 
a^ent under the throrn* were* prince Sambhaji, JMoro Pandit th(^ 

Peshw’a, and a Brdliman of groat cniiii(*iici5. At a distance* w'c‘re the 
officers of the army and otliers standing witli gl oat respect. On 
each side of the thi-one, after the fashion of the Mofft-s, many emhiems 
of dominion and government weref hung on tlie heads of gilded 
lances. On the right were two great golden lish heads w-itli ve.ry 
large teeth, and.ou the left were several liorses’ tails and a pair of 
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t Fryer does nof mention thftt x>a.rt of the negotiation woh asking pnyment for lossea 
caused to the RAjA^ur factor^. Grcmt Duff (MarAtliAH, 118) notiucH tliat ShivAji 
agreed to pay a compensation of Kata'll 000. This sum was not to be paid in cash, 
Si. ' 8700 of it were te be granted in remiHsions, and the rest taken in chith. Grant 
Doff doubts whether this lUjApur compensation was ever recovered by the English. 
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gold scales equally poised on a high lancets head, an emblem of 
justice. On entering the court, the English made their obeijjance 
at a distance^ and Nlrayan held.up tlic diamo^jd ring that was to 
bo presented to the Riija. Shivaji presently took notice of the ring 
and or<lered the English to coipe inwer, even ^ to the foot of the 
throne, where tlivy were vesti'fl and desinnl to retire. S^uvaji was 
fort 3 '-sev(!ii y(‘avs of ag(‘, of a liaiidsoinc and intelligent countenance, 
and h>r a Mardtlia fair in skm. His (ye was keen, his nose long 
aejuiline and somewhat ‘droi>]wg, his heard ti’im and peaked, and 
his mustache slight ; his expressii'm was rapid and resolute, bard and 
felin#.‘.* - As the ambassadors returned, the^" saw at the palace gate 
two "small eh‘])h}ints on ‘(‘iurh shJ(‘ and two fair horses wdth gold 
tra])pmgs, bridles,. and rich Tiirniture, an admirable sight on the top 
of so hazal-dous a vhiE. Two da 3 "s after the coronation, the Raja 
was marri(id to a foiirtli wife witliout state. E^'ely day he went on 
bestowing alms 'bn .Brahmans. Some da 3 ^s later Nard 3 "an Pandit 
.sent word that the Raja liad signed all the articles, except the 
article ahont momy. Then the rest ^of 't1u‘ ininisttrs signed the 
articles and thc^, ambassador went to receive, them from Narayan 
Pandit, who delivered them with expre^ssions of great kindness and 
oflenjd on ud occasions to si^.rviceahlc* to the English. The 
amhassadors seem to hav(‘ rt‘ma.ined ow tlu^ hill soim' time longer, 
as th('y did not reacli J5omha3' till after cocoanut day, the full-moon 
of August.^ 

lVI(?anwhihi at IVygad, on account of the death of his mother 
JijilwH, Shi' jiJi h«ad to be again crowmwl about the twentieth of 
June: The era datt‘S from the lirst coronation, the 13th day of 
'the moon’s increases in Jijcahthn (June 6). His weigliing himself 
against gold and his lavish gifts to Ih-tlhmans rais(jd ShivAji to a 
high nuik among Rajputs, from whom the Brsihmaiis now proved 


> Mr. [)ou^'laa from tlie Vij'iicl^k* in Ornie’H niatorical Framnents. Waring 
(MarAtlnlH, 87 -8S) gives the fo^h>wiiig details. SliivAji was sliurt ami dark with bright 
piercing eyes, an ..ctive body, and well governed temper, lie was religious above nis 
roiintrymeii. Jfe was a g*md son to a \ad fatlier. "J'liough he possessed high talents 
as a Bohlior ho was fonder of tunning than courage and of dissimulation than wisdom. 

® The aceoiiid of ilie^eiiihass}^ is from Fr^er, who was then in Bombay. New Aocount, 
77-81. 'riierc iij almost no co]ii]ilaiiit of the heat of the Mahdd valleyB in May, and 
no grumbling 4)vc*r the dise(»mfortH of tlie journey back in the rains probably by way 
of jidgolhna. But, according to Fryer, one tiling on Kdygad the embassy could not 
stand ; the diet of the jieojdc, their delightfidest food lioing only cutchery [khichqdi) 
pulse ami rice mixed togetlier and boiled in biitkr, with which they grew St. 
This, he continues, was signiliedto the Rdja, wlio ordered a butcher, who supplied the 
few' floors who were ^b^^* to gi» tt» the charge of meat, to give them goaf. The embassy 
consumed the meat at the rate of half a goat a day. -iSo protitabTe was the demand 
that, though a very oMi man, the butcher elinibed the hill to have a sight of his masters 
wlio had taken off his hands more fle)^htti})ian he had sold for years (Ditto 81). Seeing 
that almost all Mardtlnis eat sheep and goats, it seems hard to believe that this is 
not one of * the tales of good fellow'ship' wdiieh Fryer found the only means of passing 
time during the Bombay' monsoon. It is curium that, in spile (Ixenden’s detailod 
account of his journey toKuygad, the position of the hill wan for more than a hjuudred 
years doubted. Ormo {177<>)* jdaces it about fifty miles north-west of Poona, ■ 
Major UeiiDell U783, Memoir 180) places it in Bdgldn. Itstiue poshiun was established 
by Colonel Close (1802) Waring’s Mardthds, 109. Ac^'ording to Waring (Ditto) during 
the reign of Sambhaji (1680-1090) an English, ambassador, cue of the Cq}incil of 
Bombay, visited Kdygad and went by NAgothna, It seems probable that this is a 
confusion, with Oxeudeu’s embassy. 
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ceni.^ Shivi&ji took the title of KahoUrtya kvZdviama 
Shim Cfihatrapdti, that . is * The chief ornament of the 
;|Wiatriya race, Ws majesty .the RAja TShiv, lord 'of the royal 
^Umbrella’ At the same tin^e Shivdji added to ther titles of some of 
the officers of ^te and changed other titles from Persian to 
Sanskrit.* BuUexcept those of the eight'ministers ol* Aakta PradhAyia, 
JcCone of the newmames remained in jise after Shiv^'i’s'death.^ 

. The following details a«e from t ,lilar^thi account of the crowning 
. oC.Shixdji.^ When all diiHcultie*s kad been overqpme and Odgdbhatt 
had deplared Shiv^ji a Rajput and invested him with* tl^e sacred 
thread, three skilful astrologer^ Wd^re OEtll«d iix the day and tlje 
hour for the coronation. The three astrologers chose the thirteenth 
day of the bright half of the, month of JyesMha^ of the ^riand year.*. 
The coronation was to take place at Rdygad, as Raygad f ululled the 
conditions required of a royal scat in the sacred kooks. • It was in 
the centre of several sacred p{^es, an impregnable fortri^ss in a fich 
well watered country, • Invit&tions* were sent to all chiefs and 
sa1:>|ect8 and to evhry teacher and priest. Refteption dqd dimng- 
Tooihs were built and a coronation hall with room foif thousands of 
seats. *It was decorated with silks and brocade and wa^carpeted and 
lined with velvet. The ceiling was of rich satin with gold lace. 
Ziie throne platform was covered -with a rich cloth of gold, and a 
post was fixed in each corner. The other ^halls wer€f beautifully 
painted. Rich and tastefully decorated canopies were raij^d iii the 
nail for tributary princes and chiefs. The best singers, musicians, 
dancers were engaged. Officers were set apart to receive ^ests, 
to ^tertain princes, an3 to give out stores and provisions. Cooka 
and attendants were engaged. Dining sheds large enough to hold 
a thousand, people were raised both inside and outside of the fort. 
Progr^mes were written out' and every officer was carefully 
instructed in his dutiea Deer-skins and tiger-skins were collected^ 
and water was brought from the sea g.rid from every sacred stream. 
The thread ceremony was begun on the •4th and finished on the 
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* Thl f(ii&>wiag wm thQ names of the eight ministers, and their cd^and new titles: 
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OaieiHAL Titlb. 
Peshwa. 
MiisamdAr. 
.SuruiB.* 

• VSknta. 
Ssrnotaat. 
Dablr. \ 
Vy^iBb. i 

Kyayubtetri. 


Nbw Titls. 
Mukhya Pradh&ii. 
Pant Am&tya. 
Pant Sochiv. 
Mantri. 

SenApati. 

S&mant. 
NyiyAdhlBh. 
PandttrAv. 


OrnSB. 

Prime Minister. 
Finance Minister. 
liecordkeeTOT-Oeneral. 
Chamberlain. 
Commander-in-Ohief. 
Fprelgn Min'.Bter. 
Chief Justice, 
law Adviser.. 


myayBBiuBWi. ranatcrev. uiwAaviser., 

of miniaters ar^ explaiaoji in Grant Du^a Marithda 105, and 


101 . 

i or hiMar was written in 1811. The details are interesting; but 
Mbe tlia suraioicni that^'they are imagina^ or ecopied from some_ state 
tdjt IB oOm 'A nundred lances of the city {police ’ is an impossible contiiigent 

skd tlko dihpeia the* state carriage trdn the main gate .of the piuaoe 

seesui imlikely. OxenMn would have noticed a carriage as 
" ttkirid woi an blapli^t, and the diatanoe driven ia only a few yards, 
ir'iwtriniitiiimj- exaept'JoftS^dd MdrgaMnkf all thedoinV^ffCHi oraouihing 

™ the tittanipmi or northuu; half .of the 
^‘miA nontihs, are unlucky. The stan.niokt favoarabla a cnroiia- 

Ipote the lunar mansion of Vishnu, and the Yogkaran, 
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€ih'.^ Eadi dfty 50,000 Br^mans were fed and wereeai^paida rn^l 
wlule*apecial presents were giren to every teacLer ana priesti* *Oti 
the dxfch day, after'the worship bf C^pati and* other prolhoinoty 
ceremonies, the orownine or patta ban^ia oeremonywas performed 
and the sacred fire kindled. From the kindlmg of-the sacred fire 
to the day of the eoronation,'Shivtji and the offidating ^ests ate 
nothing but' frtiit and butte^. Buring these ^ven days the 
movements of the sacred ^re rwere e%refnlly watched, and no 
movement of the flame foreshadQyrtid evil. Thousands ofi BrAmans 
were fed c/ery day and the wants of all were satisfied.* Mask 
played liightoand morning, iji,ngers sang all day long, and dancing- 
girls danced the whole'iughty 

On the eorouatioji day, the eight chief oflicers bhthed, and, 
' wearing ornaments and pure white rob^s, kept themse^eS ready fok' 
the grand loeremon}'. Shivdji was bathed four times, wt in mndfly 
waicr, then in the five products of, the cow, then in the sacreS 
waters of holy streams, and 'lastly* in boney, sugar, cinds, hotter, 
and milk. He wore ornaments and flowers, scented ^himself wl& 
the" choicest perfumes, and clad himself in white. He ivas 'Uieh 
seated on a low stool of kshir (hhair) wood, nine inches square and 
nine inches high. The queen, dressed and adorned and wearing a 
crown or patt, sat on a similar stool by Shiv&ji’s side, and Sainbhdji 
sat close by To the east of Shivtlji stood the chirf Brihman Ipini^r’, 
Moro Pandit Pinglc, holding a gulden vessel tilled with clor^ed 
butter ; to the south stood the Kajput miniiter of yrar, fiQUiwi 
Hamoirr&v Mohitc, with a silver vessel filled vith milk ; to thq 
stood the finance minister, Rfimchandra Bdv'dckar son of Hilo 
with a copper vessel tilled with curds ; and to the north StodA ftC 
chief Law Adviser Raghundth Pant with a golden vessd filled, w^ 
honey in one hand, and on earthen vessel filed i^th Glanges wqcetf ill 
the other. To the south-east stood Anndji ?andit, the Becordkeeper- 
Qeneral, carrying the state umbrella ; to he south-wes^ Jandradn 
Pant Hanmante, the Foreign Minister, witi » fan ; to the Aorth-rTieirt 
Dattdji PondiVi, the chamberlain, with i fly-whiak; clnd-to the 
north-east, with another fly-whisk, Bdldl'Pandit, the CSUm Jt^ce. 
Facing Shivdji, with writing materii^* stood BdliM Avji, ’ the 
chief writer, and, to his left, Ohirandji *he jelflef ifeeBUntant. 
The heads " of all other departments stood axouhd fMABung the 
first row; the priests and pandits, fo®ed a sec^d xdw j,'and'|ll 
other noted guests formed a third row> , acnid xqoicing, 
music, and cries of “ Victory to Sdvdji, " the vnkou ,,MttiM| 
by the eight ministers, one after aiotl>^i Arete piemed 'ywlh a 
hundred holes and their contents allovfd to fall’dn 
Brdhman ladies waved lights itound SHv^’s head, 

his face in a glass and in liquid bntto*. Every Bti 

paidto. (R8.2). Thbn Shivdji diaagedw clothes aacLml||l 

— S * — 

*6oMMwiiig*hoiw many Muithte and Knsk WW tto, 
auxvriaiag that dionld Bot have bean iiiASM iMth ItM a 

inliaeteatt ia anybortod Waiiu (MwithaMIViio iM 

tike aaecad ikMad aa It is mmosM to Inqpait ' wtea <*to 

totiudiatiaatkin. ‘ 
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wad praisw^ of »11 ascended the throne. The tlti*one exactly cof re« 
iyK)uded with the details given in the saer^ hooka The platform . 
>|Fas of khofir wood wid the throue;df um&or Ficus glomhrata.* It was ^ 
covered with olo^ i>f gold and w^ decorated with thirtvAwo rows 
of pictures of anincds, eight* rows eadi side. The lowest row 

was of oseu, the second (n cats, the thitd of hyenas, the fourth of 
lions, aiad the fiftHuof Mgers. On the throne was laid^ir deer^skin^ over 
it coins were heaped, over the coin# a tigei^skin was spread, over the 
tigetrskin a velvet cushion, and ov^r cushion a very rich cloth 
of gtild.* There .were also cushions for the bacls, the legs, and the 
haras. Over the throne was a golden*arch*set with precioife stones. 
Over the arch was a gold cano^ *with . hanging bunchcj of pearlif ; 
QV^ the canopy was the state umbrella, ai}d,* above the umbrella, 
a ^eat ^Id sheet. Holding on his right p^iih a golden image of * 
Vishnu, Qhiviyi drew near tne throne from the Icf^, and prostrating 
himself before it, ascended it, as is laid down in the holy books. 

resting on it his right kned and t^igh without touching it with 
hia feet. The moment Shiv4ji was seated^ guns* were fired, and, as 
Wmwlgcd, every fort in his lungdom joined in the salute, *passiilgnt 
fr(nn ora to the other. Fireworks blazed, music sounded, and e^I was 
|oy.^ After ascending the throne Shiviji put on scarlbt clothes and ' 
ojfiainentej and drew a cloth of gold over his shoulder. Gold and 
guver flowers were showered on him;^^nd sixteen Brahman ladies - 
waved lights round his face and wore presented* with ornaments and 
rob^ Then the priests blessed ShivaJL . Gdg&bhatl wfch many 
Qthffl presents received £lO,000 (Rs. I,00,b00), the family priest 
4^400 (IUl 24,000), other officiating priests £500 (Rs 5000)* each, 
and, all other priests from £100 to £1 (Rs. 1000 - Rs. 10) according* 
to ^heir ment. Both within and gutsido of the fort religious 
be^ggara wercfpaid 4a. to 10a. (Us. 2-Rs 5). In the coronation hall, 
the chief ininister and the commander-in-chief or S(napati were each 
given flve gold cloths, a turban ornament, niid other precious 
a shield and sword, ibani^rs, iiiUbical iustrnments, 
hocseSk'^Hk^ralephantB, and fly- whisks with'guld Caudles Tho 
ooBtrU}^ <j£ Anaojce Amdtya was given a gold cloth, a dag^et, 
a sww^^la&jji jphSsld, omanients, a silvef writing-box, <. fly- whisk 
and a hoise and elephant The record^eepor and foreign 

minvmBSr Jipd ofBcers were given cloth of gold,* orivuuents, 

da^Ofg 1 ^ and *horses and elephants. Whou all had 

nAw ^|lmM^}oe^Shiv&ji*started to pay his homage to the 
god<|^ fiwt. A handsome horse in rich trappings was 

iwis throne, and iShivdji rode from the hall to the roy^ 
Kfl^efepbimt w^ rei^y for his us5 SbiwAji sat in 
'•tScS* iB&iiajfS, and the hclui of the army with a dagger 
’elephant’s neck. On either^ side of 
th$ most inisted of his MAvlis in their richest 
dre^ a nite officials folipwed, some of. horseback and some on 
eUg^lilG^ bebiit^ iAte officers, the sta^ banner and the golden 
etreMlmf 'Wift minried ^ eitohanis. Then followe*d the other 

Ifophants, the cavalry, hone-arcihers, 

> juoia tieasore t^er a* strong guar^. ‘ Kext 
came the wfee wwleity an^} ^ter the artillery the leading offieen 
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Chapter XXT. of the army. Then eame infantry, swordsmeni apearsmen, aicheraaiid 
Place! oTinterest. followed by camels loaded with arrows aAd weapcme. ^Behind 

the camels came musicians and drummers, c^tes ^em came a 
EAyoap. hundred.horses of the city police, then more musicaans on horseback, 
bards singing praises, then«attendhnts and retainers, and last of 
Coronat^i all wrestlers ani athletes. -This procession moved slowly amid the 
orowo i(i«. cheers of the people. The houses through which passed were 
freshly painted and whj[tewash/id and at intervals were ^omed 
with triumphal arches and festoons o£ flhgs. At the chief temple 
Shivgji warshipp^d, otfering ornaments and cloi;h^s^ and mone^ 
andHfruit. pu hia return the main gate of the palace Shiviji 
flighted, and drove in tlie Aate cairiage to £he palace court-yard. 
He was then carlied in a palanquin to tl>e entrance of the council 
hall, where a watefr vesserand butter and a twig of the nimh tree 
vrere waved round *liis face and htf entered the pal^e. In the 
p§Jace he returned thanks 'to the family-god and distributed presents 
to the household priests. Ayhen ,tliis was over he went to the 
women’s quarters to meet his motherland his wives. He paid his 
respects 'co his mother and received offerings of betelnut and 
leaves. The queens w^aved lights round his face and in return 
received clothes and ornaments. Then he t^ain seated himself on 
the throne, and, after receiving presents irom his subjects and 
officials, ai^d after distributing betelnut and leaves, dismissed thp 
assralb^i|^ Next Jay, the *^1 4th of Jyeshtha SKuddfiHy ShivAji 
exchanged presents with the princes and chiefs, and paid the 
musicians, suigers, and daiiciug-girls. ' 

In lGSO Shivdji, who •was then in his fifty-third year, made a 
rapid raid on Jaiilna, about thhi;y -five miles east of Qaulatabad. On 
his return to Rdygad . lie ^fiJl seriously ill. According to one 
.account inflammation of the knee brouglit on fever‘d according to 
another, over-exertion burst a blood vessel in his lungs ; and according 
to a third, the curses of Musalm^n saints w^om he pillaged at Jaubm 
paralyzed his strength. ,, Whatever the cause, his last illness was 
short. It emltd fatally ^ter six days, on the 5th of April 1680.^ 

At the time of his fathers death Stxivdji's eldest son was at 
Fanhdla, near Kolbdpur. Taking advantage oi his absenoe;SOyi^dbdi, 
the mother of Shivaji’s younger son Rdjordm, hoping to secufb the 
success'lon lor her son, then a hoy ten years old, ki^t. Shivdn's 
death secret, and his funeral was ^ei^foimed privately by Shdtiji 
Bhonsle a relation of the family. Theire is osome 4ouhi about 
Shivdji’s tomb; but it is generally' believed to be small 
building close toethe large temple ofti Maliddev.^ Soy ar&bfii, ' the 

mother of Rdjdrdm, had addrci^ enough to persuftde sovei^ of ^the 
principal ministers,, especially' Anndji r^attu the Pont 
* ■ ' ^ '• — ' ■ — * 

1 Gmet Duff, 131, anlS Kbtfi Rh^ in Elliot DcKwwm, VIL 305. Shin 

consoled himself for the lasting injury th^ < * heU-dox ’ l^yAji had '^^Mie ^ tiie 
MnsalmAiiB by finding the day of hw dimth in i'le words ;Rd/£r twi-jtitAMiM 
infidel wont to hell.’ (Ditto). At the sune timoi^o wasjwenoull^iiiyisdii^iS^^to^^ 
genius for taking forts, thatShivAjiabstainodfi^diljiHrs^ to 

maintain the honour of the women and ohildreif^ of SfuhaitthiddaBff vfhtiiii ] Ab# fell 
into his hands. Ditto, 306 Scott's Ferishta, fu Si ; Waring's 
> Gell in Cbesson’s Hisoellany, 1. 11. 
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.Moro Trimol the Peshwa, that Shiv&ji had inteiSded Baj&r&m to be 
his ^successoir ThTaigh Ann&ji Dattu had always been- hi8*riyal| 
Moro^ Trimal Peshwa 'was dra.wnr into a f>lan of adntiniBtering the 
government under a regency in the name of Bajdr&m, and the 
other ministers ac(|aiesced iit the arrangement.^ 

A forct under Janardanpont Sdmant was directed to march to 
Fdnhala Where Si^bh^ji was confined, the garrisoif of R^ygad was 
strengthened, 10,000 horsg were statipned at Pachdd at the foot of 
RAygad, and HambirrAv,the SenApgfl, was ordered wifli a large army 
to take a position at Karhad in S^Ara. , SambhAji meanwliile, getting 
scent of what was fiassing, gaine^g. pant^o^Janatdan's •troops^Vnadc 
JanArdan prisoner, and confined him in l^anliaTa^ RAjArAm was placed 
on the throne in May, and the ministers begai^to j^onduct affairs in his. 
name. But the Peshwa and the Pant Sachiv soon grew jealous of each 
other,and,in8tead of exerting himself for the cabal, Moropant, who 1. ad 
set out from RAygad ofi the news of Janardanpaiit’tJ disaster, off(?i»ed 
his services to SambhAji.^ ^aufbirrai, also deliglited by Sauibhaji's 
exploits so worthy* of the son of Shivaji, advanced and paid his 
respects t<T him. On this SambhAji quitted Panhalar an(f married 
towards -RAygad. Before he reached RAygad the gqfrison rose in 
his favour, and.rfaced in confinement those who were opposed to 
his . authority. The army at PAcliAd came over to him in a body, 
and SambhAji entered RAygad in the j^nd of June 1680r From his 
father’s death till he entered RAygad, SambhAji had shown unexpected 
vigour and method. When he entered ^RAygad, ho put AnnAji 
Dattu the Pant Sachiv, in irons and confiscated his prd^orty. 
RAjArAm was also confined, and SoyarAbai-thc author of the plo^ 
was seized, apd; when brought before SambhAji, was accused of 
poisoning ShivAji and was put to a cruel and lingering dcatli.^ The 
ofiicers attaehe4 to her cause were beheaded, and one particularly 
obnoxious was thrown over the RAygad cliff. This severity raised 
lasting hate in the minds of SoyarAbai’s relations. It was considered 
an umuckjr beginning of SambhAji^s feign^ an^l when he was seated 
on the thirane early in'" August many unfavourable* auguries were 

Reported*® . 

ShcKrtij after, m consequence of the discovery of his share in a 
conspiracy in favour of RAjArAm, AimAji Dattu the Pant ^achiv^ was 
takeB Ofttofpriaoh and tramj^ledtodcath under the feet of an elephant, 
apd &cnn thm time SambhAji feU under the influence of Kalusfaa, a 
Kafioja Bisfoman, and le& a life of pleasure and dissipation, to the 
neglect of state Affairs, Shivaji’s system of administration fell into 
decay; axrd liis great tfeasures were quickly exhausted.^ By 1688 
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_ L fat netting up in said to have been a deathbed remark of 

j ttiatSiunbhAji waapaanionilbe and revengeful and Rdj^lrdm miltf and placable. 
kMH* jft.'Wering'B MarAthde^ia 

„ «ci»«eBly chax|^ Soyaitbdi ^th poiBOuing Shivdji. Having 

failed m te obieot of aeficak her aonron the throne she is said to Jaave commiti 
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Chapter ZlT. Rtf^gad tseema to %ave been abandoned Sambh&ji. He b4(i 
Plaoai tfinteresL careless of business and spent his time beWeen''Planh4]a'aaA 

Vishllgad, oiTat a favourite houae e^d garden ki Saogameshvhr kt 
Ratndgiri.^ Here in 1689 he was surprised by a Moohal ofSeez^ 
and, on being brought before Aurang^b, refuskig to pve up las 
religion and reviling the prophet Muhatnmad, his tongue was cut out 
and he was put to death. On the news of Saml^biji's death the 
loading Mardtha chiefs m^t at iFUygad, where since Shivdji’s death 
BdjArim hadebeen confined! «Iu' confi&ing R&j4r4m to R& 3 rgad, 
Saoibb^i seems to have treated him with no moro severity than wad 
required for his own sec^riiy. BiR&rdm had^ tlie free use of the 
fbrt and lived on terms of friendship with. Tcsub&i, the wife of 
Sambh&ji, who wiili fior sonShivdji also lived in R4ygad. In consulta- 
tion with Yesubdi tfie^mnisters determined that !mj4r4m should be 
declared rpgent djoring the minority orShivdji, who Was then enter- 
ing liis sixw year. At this council the leading officers planned 
their measures with wisdom, urianimity, and firmness. It was agreed 
that R4jar(tm shouhl move from place" to* place between RAygad 
and VishSlgad in KolhApur having no fixed rendepce; and being 
ready if necessary to retire to Giiiji on the Coromandel coast! 
Tesubdi and^ her sou remained in RAygaeJ and the family of 
RajArim retired to VisbAlgad The MarAtha ohiefB were to act 
according to circumstances, but to keep most of their horse at no 
great distance from''the pei-son of BAjArAm. 

When the fair season set in, a Moghal force under TlaHkad RhAn 
settl<Al down before Rdygad. For several montbs, though helped by 
the Sidi, the siege made little progress, till a discontetwd Har&tlur 
named Smyaji PisAI joined Yiatikad KhAn and cnga^isl to bring| tO 
his help a body of choice MA\7is, provided the KhAn aided in making 
him Deshmukh of WAi in SAtAra His proposals were accepted, ana 
chiefly through his exertions the garrison soon after surrendered. 
The widow of SomhhAji and her son ShivAji fell into the hands of 
Yiatikad KhAn Tl)ey were*’ conveyed to Ainnnmseb’s eamp and 
were well treated. Aurangzeb’s daughter l^frienqed YesdbAi, and 
Aurangzob became partial to the boy, calling him Shdlhu, a name 
which he ever afij^r bore. RAygail was given in chm^ bf 'the 
with strict orders to defend it against any attempt of Ihe IteMiitiAs. 

In 1735 on the death of Sidi YAkut KhAn, a quarrel b^Weeq. 
his sons and the Mar AthAs under B5jirA> Peshwa. if^t^pg Rlioiule 
and the Pratinidlii, with the aid of one YAkub Hb&a ppCfU^ssed 
the confidence of the late Sidi and who corrupted thp ocnainandM: of 
the place, succccrled in recovering BAygad* In. the aune year it 
was formally ceded by treaty and rbnained inHhe handa the. 
MarAthAa, till ita capture by the Britisu in 181R* Abonb ynag 

— * — i , . M . . I 

diainondi. Of vmatheie vere/M,00(r dirio, SqdOO nrartf, dqOOOl stiMA fiBjOlOlatg 
dirka,a0;000 donfale-adssd awordi^ 0(>,000 wva aai nNF^OOmKMSW,, , m 
doth, 4000 pi«OH of sraits cloth, 8000 omtselmHa, i<H0nod4<4K|ir IwQO 

fMitim, SDOO too white cloUis.40WBittbMi,AAP>i^H^«>Klj4'' 
aocnedothi. ThctowofoaiUgrwkqiiintitifSdrgrsiaaadiM 
•ndapioM, aadof Asd, biMi,4m, iroii, oadWptNY' , ^ ~ 

• Grant DnriltonMIitolW. « MaiM Jdo M& ia Oiaai Ihiffii Wdorthto ^ 
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1772, some months before M&dhavrdv Peshwd's death, the com- Chapter XI Y. 

niaodant of liiAygad revolted and it was feared that he intended to ™ of Interest 

pve the fort taue Bidi. In 1773,*ti»e first object of !N&r4yanrav’.s 
administration was the reduction of Bdygad. Ti^en required to 
surrender, ^e conunandant Implied* that he held the fort for the Huiorf. 

R^ja of S4t&T% and would maintain it Against tho'Peshwa until the 
ima was release^ But, on produd^ an order frofn Bdja and 
on paymg the commandant £4000d(ns.^40DOO), NArdyaurdv gained 
possession of RAygad in JAansh t7^8b * In 1796 Ndnar Fadnavis put 
the fort into epcieut repair. In 1802, after Holkar* had. made 
himself master of Poona, B&jirdv fjjbm Sinhgad to *R4j'’&;ad, 
where ha released MAdhavr&v Rastia, who had been confined theife 
for about a year, and gave him a commission to raise men for his ^ 
service.^ In October of the same year Yashvaqtittv Holkar, pursuing ’ 
the Peshwa with 5000 men, tbok the fort with littjio resiE^ance. It 
was restored to the Peshwa in the following year. In 1817 the 
Britjah demanded Bdygad, Sinfigad, a^d Purandhar, as a pledge that 
Btijiriv would cai^ oilt the provisions of the treaty* of Poona. 

After much«discossion lUygad was handed over and was restored to 
the Peshwa in the month of August of the same year. . 

In November 1817. when BAjirdv determined to break with the 
English, he sent his wueVdrdnashibdi with much property to Rdygad. 

^ has been mentioned in the History Chapter, wer ithe fall of 
Isdpur and Lohgad near the top of the Bor ptts^, and of ¥«ari”fort 
near the trm of uie Sdva pass in Poona, Lieutenant-Colonel, Prother, 
on the 17tn March 1818, made arrangements for the capture i5f all 
^jja^ Qf strength in Koldba. Talo, UosStlc,>and Mdngau fell almost^ 
wiwout opposition, and on the 23nl of April the troops marched*'^ 
ffOtn Inddpur to Mahdd. Major Hall o{His Majesty’s 89th Regiment, 
with a detachment of two hundred Europeans and as many sepoys, 
was scht to„the foot of Rdygad hill. At daybreak on the 24th *he 
drove in the enemy’s first post, and near the petta, apparently the . 
viQIlage pf P4ch4d, found a body of abou| 300 men ^awn up to 
oppose libese he charged and .routed, with a loss to himself 
of thre^ i^n wounded and to the-enemy of twenty mm killed. A 
party W44 placed in possession of Pdchdd, and the rest retired three 
milssJh^ water. On the 26th tlie camp was established 

as near aa the ground admitted, and the force Was split up 

and the foot of we hill invested, A small post on the ridge 

c^he hifi W^'drivpn in,.and ^battery for mortars constructed, 

^ough I^Uttd was so nal^w that the mortars had fo be placqd 
on thie ISnS or each other's fire. As the season Was lute and the 
am^iKtoi oPl^e besieging force was likely to pwlong operations, 
tiirBmSitriiy'Gksn^tniQcntseni a reidfproement of six companies of 
£& ^th Foot. These troops reached R4ygad on the 4th 


Aa additaomal mortar battery was establ^ed on the 
tude #4be moimtain. ^ The mortw in the camp were with 
gtiaA£«z4j|^G|t^l got into aifltaUe positions, and bombe^ment was 

1 Gi|iit Dnff a MarithAi, 668. 
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maintained with ufiremitting spirit, and, as the ruin of almost every 
building in the fort afterwards showed, witbi extreihe accuwwsy.^ 
During the siege a body of th^.eiiomy’s troops from the forts of 
Kdngori and Pratd.pgad gathered in the rear of the besieging force, 
but were attacked and dispersed ••by the Uetachmeitt under Lieutenant 
Crossby, who wa^ stationed ‘in Mah^. A passport.wasa offered to 
Vjtrtinashib^, Bdjirdv’s wife, but she refused leave the fort. 
At four on the afternoon « of .the*. sixth, after eleven days" siege, a 
great fire, caused by an eiglit^lijch shell from the right batteiy, 
broke « out in tlie* fort. At sunset the comipandant, '^'on th6 


m 

persuasion it was ^ said pf^the Peshwa’s wife, 'sent word that he 
Wished to surrender. ' Negotiation^ were opened at eight o’clock 
next inornijig at V^tii near IPdchdd, and the garrison were allowed 
five hours to consider jilie terms. In the afternoon, as the terms were 
not accepted, £ht; batteries re-opened find continued to play till ten 
o’clock on the eighth, when Shaikh Abud, the Arab commandant, 
himself came down to treat. 'Ib)rribh^ fevasions and misinterpretations 
on the part of the aomiiiandant* continued’ till tiiree d^clock of the 
ninth. It wan at ]a.st agrec^d that the garrison of one J^ndred Arabs 
and eight hundred Sindhians, MardthAs, Pathins, and/Qosdvi.^, should 
march down* with their anus, families, wad pr<^erty ; that the 
commandant with five of his followers might live j(n Poona ; that no 
one of ihck garrison sliould accompany the wif^f the Peshwa tp 
Poofia ; c-iid that the commandant should renioim with the English 
as a hostage, that the garrison took away notixing but their own 
property. Next afternoon HOth May)* Colonel/Prottier went up the 
hill. ' The garrison tiled past him, and a hund;ied of the Oompapyjfl* 
‘troops took possession of tlie great gateway. ^ Colonel^Prother found 
the fort empty cxc(*pt the .'servants of thg. Peshwa^s wife and of 
the commandant. In the fort only ones house, a granary, was 
untouched. The garrison lived in hutL ShivAji’s palace was 
entirely consumed. All was iu ruins, loAg streets, beautiful and 
rcOTlar buildings, temples, anti Shivdji’s tjfcmb could be traced, and 
only traced. 3,"hi.s cfamage was not all p caused by the siege as for 
fifty years the place liad hem allowed to (fall into decay. 

Colonel Prothcr went with some o$* his offices to pay bis 
respects to the Feshvra’s wdfe. She wj^as a woman, of intei%sting 
appearance, seated in her robes and ^[litate jewels, ti^er a gross 
hut in the old palace, among buijiin^T beams, asheet, and all t^e 
horrors of ,.a fire. She was dlowed proceed«to Popna with her 
private property, and was escorted b]/^ elephants and camels and 
a force of a huncired men. On takin^^r possession of the fort five 
Ifikhs of ihoncy in coin were discover 

idlS, Colonel pxotihev aekaowle^d 
dis^yod by Jiev^nsirt 
and Danhwood of tiudiaorp^ The', 
[or Bited ^ eoknovled^ nd 
dobadnetof t^e ertiller^ir. The' 
labour in bringiha the 
"betterieejmelaoK 



^ In hia Brigade Orders, dated the 12Ui 
the professional iU)iliiy, seal, and 
commanding the Bngineers and by Snugns Ji 
admirable practice of the aruUery under 
approbation ezpreaaedof the leal, ability, 
merit of the troops in the cheerful enauEsn^l; 
ordnance up a steep aseant, and placing them xu 
PendhAri and Msrttha Wa^290. • ^ 

^Pendhiri and Maritha War Papers, 287-292; Bl^acker’s Maritha War, 910-913. 
Compare also Hamilton's Gazetteer, II. 483 ; Gx|uit Chuff’s g79L 

• t 
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&a"mdharail hill in Alibdg, on the north siflo of the. l|;Carli ]3a.s8, 
about five ui:ics nopyi-east of Alibdg, has, near the top of itf/souAi face, 
a group of old ^ock-|ut cisterns and<iells. The easiest wtfy of getting to 
the c^vcs is to strike we^st from the western mouth of the Kd.rli pass, 
and to climb towards the norfli-east Jbo near the village of KArli. Near 
the liill the track is stec]) and in the rby season the gi*ass is slippijry. 

The caves are j^crliaps about 800 feet above the* seA There are 
altogether twelve small openings jv-ciSt^rnfj and cells in a line facing 
about south-(;ast. Begiiufing froijci west the first is a water-cave 
or cistern nine bio.t broa<l l>y nine Ibng and se\"crt high, t It is plain 
and open above? The next (II), about^^wj feet.furthcj;’, liJlN a^roiit 
doorway aruj measures 5' 5" x^' k 7' lUgm •The third ^1 II) is sfx 
yards furtlier east, a broken opening* 7' C" X *!•' liigh. The 

fourth (IV) is a large water cave or cistern* 2^ x 12' x 8', the roof * 
supported by two roughly square pillars. Tim rock is bjid latcrite 
full of cracks and the frojit has fallen in* The cave js about half f^ll 
of w^iftcr which is famed foi* its^e-'iceilencc and is said to have saved 
the life of one of tl^p Angria?;. About twenty pieces furt]jei- cast are 
a pair of oppaings, Thj^rst ( V ) to the west has no cl()03;and*i8 entered 
through, a round hole in the c‘ast wail. It is 7' x 4' 6' x 5' 6" high. 
The next (VI) into which the last optuis has an unfinished doorway. ' 
It measures 8' 9" x ff 10" x 8' 6" high. V and VI seem to be the 
beginnings of cells. About nmo feet furtbci*, aci*t).ss a rot^k in which 
rough footholds have been cut, arc b)ur opeiwifgs. 1dm4u'st ^V'll) 
measures 4' 10'' X 5'x9' ii" higli and seems to have been meant for 
a water cistern. The next (Vlll), whicli ft> .scparatcti l^om th« last 
by a wall of rock, is 9' 3" x 0' 7" x 8' bigli ?^t the back and 3' at the 
tfbht. The third (IX) is tS'x (i'x O’" high, and the last (X) is 6' 6"x'^ 
S' X 6' 10" high. The whole an' plain witliout ornament, inscription, 
or statue. The site of the caves is w<*ll chosen. It is on one of the 
passes through which in old timciS traffic must have set to and 
from the great seaport of Cheul. It also liatl the advantage of 
excellent water, and of, a third reejuiaite for a settlcimciit of monks, 
a beautiful view. In front, to the soutli-^asU, are ^he steep slopes 
of the K&rli^pass covered with teak. Beyond the nass the broad 
broken tpps of the Karli hills, wdtli thieWy wooded iiollows and 
open rj^ to the fiat thinly wooded plMcaujof Sdgargad. 

To the bSyond the Kdrli p^ssj stretches low rige land 

brightened ^ "the Ndgothna creek, then the flat uplands of Pen, 
axd in the dipapee the §ahyd(lri hills. To the south, across the 
wooded tjBe DhondAnc or Alibdg river, arc the broken crest 

of Rasdxii, and, in the ^isfance, the level lines of the Roha and 
Janjira Idlla. To.. the west, beyond a long stfetch otrice land 
broken by trees and ponds, are the broad winding mouth of the 
Alib&g rjver, the deep green fringe *of palms and casuarinas, the 
island .rocks ctf KolAba .fori^ and a wide sea Ijrighteiied by sails. 
Whay.seeihs i&bave prevented the RAmdharau settlement from 
rifling itp iinpQr&nee is the W rock, a brittle laterite 

crossed ^7 seams of th^. ffie eaves can to seen from the west 
entrluiOe. to the Kirlipaia* are in the black hollow, forty or 

fifty teet from hill top, ui front of whidhiayers of boulders are 
laid i^e a .roogh staircase. * 
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Ra^tai7Sad> or (iic Jewel Fort, six miles south-^ast of Pen, ie 
built on the ridge of a bill 1800 feet high a«?joining' Miradoiigat 
on the east f^de. Like 'SurgaJ; this lort probably^ occupied the 
whole ridge which is about a mile long and only about twenty feet 
broad, but, as the wall has disaj/peared/ the exactidimensions cannot 
be ascertained, he hill is ^pen only on the soutih, ,the /iiorth-east 
and west sides* being covered /vith thick foreSt. The fort is 
approached hy a footpath^frcpi tWSe north. Within the fort lire two - 
rock-cut cisterns with good w^jntor^ and a gun, said to belong to the 
fort, is sho\^ n in a* neigh Louring field. The fort is locally believed 
to lia&’^e beenrbuilt by onC lUlnirdv PAshilkar.^ 

^ Revas is a village, in t}ic salt-rice lands in the north of the 
disti’ict, at -the mouth a creek of the same name, which joins the 
Amha or Ndgothna^'river about a mile from its entrance into the 
Bombay harljour.. The small creek of llcvavS can be used only 
between half anfl full tide. In other respects it is easy of naviga- 
tion. The cree k i)ro\'ides a i-cady passf^ge .for boats into the open 
^ea iu front of Kafunja, and it is only two liourft’ sail from there to 
the Apollo Bandar at Bombay. Tt is a verj^' c.'^r.venient for the 

export of grapi- The Revas pier is on the Amha creek?,- in the > 
village of l)avle R/mjari Khar, al)oiit two miWs south of the villa^S^^' 
of Revas. It was built between 1804 and 1869 from Income-TaJt 
balances at a cost of 1 1,802 (Rs. I,- 8,020). Its importance chiefly^^ 
depends •VJft Abe Sbeplrenl steam ferjy hoats> whicli ply daily 
Bombay touching at Revas on thedr way to apd front Dharamtar. 
It is fconiiect’ed with Alihdg by a good made ro^d of about fourteen 
^ miles! Its importance has of late declined /from the opening - 
the direct route through tlie Kili'li pass be^itween Dharamtar and 
Alib^g, and from the daily steam communication between Alibdg and 
Bombay during the fair months. The piei: is now (1883) muen out 
of 'repair and is likely to be abandoned./ The sea-trade returns, 
for tne three years ending 1881-82, show average exports worth 
£5297 and imports jvor+h £3177. Exports varied ,{roQw£4i2 in 
1881-82 to £lt),028 in 1879-80, and impoi-ts from ^1104 in 1878-79 
to £4366 in 1880-81. . j ' ' ^ J f . 

The population of Revas amounted iiy 1881 to 664 in 

1850. It consists chiolly of fishermen (who fire 
The cuStivatoTs’ houses are better buil^^ cleaner A placed. 

In 1881 there were 149 houses aga^^ 147 in oth$r 

salt-rice lands there is a great scarcity. which 
is much felt by tr,avellers. / , ' ' ’ 

Boha,«the chii'f town of the Roha|sub-<!iYision, with;, in 1881, a 
population of 489^4 and a municcpal r^irehue £152 1520), lies 

on the left bank of the Eundalika or^oha riv^r twenty^onr miles 
from its mouth. has a stone wharf catiseway, whi(^ jat spring- 
tides can be used by boats of fifteen ftW 7 idis]^*and at JCl^nary' 

high-tides by boats of fi\% tpns j(20 in the laiaa the 

creek at the'causewsiy is hours in the day, im 


' Mr. E, H. MoBcardi, 

; " I 
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vessels can veach tlic pier only for about an' ^our and a at Chapter XIV. 

eaclitklc. About flinile below Roha the creek is crossed Ify several riaces oFTaterait 

ridges of rock, throi%li one of whic>fthere iS only one ii4rrow»chaniiel 

at which the Revdanda ferry boat, if kept back by light or head Roha, 

winds, has often t% stop andT sot it» passengers on shore. For live 

miles moy. tli^ water is shallow with* nuinorous^sandbanks. The 

lowest serious sl^l is at abend in ^he ri\’^er called gophan or the sling. 

For thp remaining fourteen iniles^ to Ro^idanda navigation is easy 
with water enough at all tfdea foitvc^^oi^ of fifty tons ^200 hlmndi^, 

Roha is a greaj rice market, lar^e supplies l)dlng collected from 
the neighbouring country and sent in^JwMjts to.Boinljjiy. •A finrll 
quantity a]so.goes to flie ports ctf the T\atll^^giri coast. • 

Besides the sub-divisional office^, there ii^ a sea-custenns office, a 
vernacular school, a post-office^ and a reading-roioiR. The municipality, 
which was started in 1865, had in l^iS0-8l an, income of £'.52 
(Rs. 1520) and an expenditure of £129 (Rs. 1290). • • » 

Sa'gargad, or the Sda Forts in*Alibag, nlnetecm miles south Sagakoad. 
of Bombay, six east o^ Alibiig, and six w^est *of the liharaigtar 
landing-^lace, is a ivmfied hill and health resort 1357 feet above 
the sea.* 

The spur on which S^gargad fort is built holds a somewhat central ^ pescripHon, 
position in the ranee of hills thfit forms the backbone of the Alibag 
sub-division. On the east, south, and north it rises steejiij^roiifc the 
forests and rice lands below. To the nortli-wost and west/beyoud a 
narrow nock, it stretches a bare wavin<^ hill tup abouj two jnilcs 
long and half a mile to a mile broad. Its height and its nearness to 
tb'fe sea make it pleasantly cool during the latter part of the hot«fc. 
weather. . TlnJre are two main roads to S%argad fodi, from the east 
and from, the west, and two hill-tracts,* one fi’om the south-west up 
the Andarjod ravine to the narrow neck that joins the fort spur.to 
the rest of the range, and the other from the village of Vadavli in the 
south-east. £0 a sallyport in the easter*! wall of the fort. From the 
east the from Dharamtar and Poynad pisses throijgh the villages 
of Amhdpur' and V&gholi, across the slopes of outlying spurs, up the 
steep, w^l4,.,apd woody Qangir ravine, joining the Alii Ag or west 
appro§ch,(-,^n.^^ crest of the harrow neck that joins^the fprt spur with 
tne westeT&^^ range. From Alibag the. way to the 

Sagargad h$iit^^^^:horth-eas^ the Dharamtar high roaa about 
two and a half tb^Shand^lwvi^^ From Khand&la a fair cart 
or pony-ca^ ttactjthhs sou^ the valley of the Dhondlne or 

Alibdg ri^^. About tvjp miles from Khand4.1a the valley passes 
within forest the whole breadth betweeif the h^lls being 

covered '^^ ai-^^aptinkling , of young trees chiefly teak. The hills on 
both sides toe wooded. To south the Nigdi slopes are thick 
with tmk, and, on the north, ^the sodthem face ^of the Foil hills is 
also cloth^ with, timber^ The valby ends eastward in a 
hors^iAoe curve. At the head of th^ valley, to the right of the spur 
up whic^ the Sdgargad patlf ie a sjbeer cliff, several hundred 

^ * " V. *" ‘ ; . 

^ iSbto'an Vo^Kmut by Mr. F. B. O’Shea, Saperintendeut of Poi|^ Offieeii 

TCtmymxt to tiis JSombc^ of 5th Jamary 1882, 
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feetlyighr over which in the rainy Reason the Dhonddjne dashes in a 
lofty but^lcnder fall of more than 300 feet. T2ie path winds oip a 
fairly easy ascent, about 900 feet, in, half a inilej to the b»ow of the 
spur a few Iiumlred j^'ards to the north of a temple of Mahadev. 
From the temple the path coidiniies.'* with a ccnsidcrable upward 
slope, through nlango groVes and rich teak coppice ffor about 
another halt mile. The hill ^t(w then grows ba>*e, except a few 
scattered trees and patchf‘.s of lAishwotxl, the slope being still on 
the whole upward. After abort n^./otljer naif mile, the path dips into 
a dell with'Ti spring and the remains of an old mango grove. " When 
tlie path' crests the-east Rflpp 'bf this dell, Sag^g^ fort lies opposite, 
On its nearly isolated spur ‘about *'1200 feet high and about 900 
yards loug.by 100 to 300 yards broad. Between lies the deep richly 
wooded ravine of 'A^adarjod. Across the ra\drie from the topmost 
fringe of f;rees, rjsc the sheer clifls which form the west and south 
faces of Sdgargad foit. Towards the north-west the clifls chapge to 
steep eartlicn slopes winch 5 are pititected by a double line of 
battleinentcd walls: Within the inner waD-s risss the rounded hill 
top, with' some trees in the north, a house the centrie^the old 
citadel further to the south, and at the end of the spur a bljiff cliff, 
and, *in fronf, separated by a narrow chasm^ a high isolated rock 
ending in the sharp-cut pinnacle known as the Monkey*a Seat or 
Vdnar Toh * 

A^ioufr'Jitty yards' to the left of the point in the road which 
commands this view of^Sdgargad fo^t, is the Sati’s plot or mdl, 
wlicrfe, scattered over the liillside, are nine square or round topped 
, pillar-shaped tombs, some of them in the cei^itre of -rough masoBV?^-" 
plinths. Scane are ornamented with a pair of feet, on have a niche 
in the east face with two small rude figures, the sati and her lord in 
heaven. Beyond the Sati tombs, the pqith sweeps to the north, 
round the head of the Andarjod ravine, witji a wide view to the south, 
over beautiful woods, across a rich rice ' plain to the bare Cheul 
range, the windings 9 f Roha %reek, and t^ie level lines o&ihe Roha 
and Janjira liSLs. / 

On the left of the very narrow neck that joins the fort spur 
to the main Si^garga<I range, is trae richly wooded G&ngir 
ravine, aqd, beyond it, the Dharaiutar rice and salt 

swamps, the Nagothna creek, KaiUmja island, long level 

backs of Matherdn and Prabal«> ta the north-east, and the 
distant Sahytldri hills. From the terest of® this narrow pass, 
the patli wiiids ('.ast and then south-east up a steep ascent to the 
main gate. The gateway faces the no(rth and is protected by two 
strong side to wets, and a line cof embattled loopWed WBlls which 
strctcli east along the north efest of thfe scarp. The lo^ part of the 
approach is up a steepish incline, t|ie few 3 »'ards m flohtof the 
gateway being paved. The masonry ctf the gate^S of blocks of 
partly dressed stone, frern 2^ to feet lamg aad bro^ some oAhem 
of rough red laterite, others of 8mootl]|^l|tck til^ laid tc^Uier 
without mortar. Inside the gate tire path^^e souw-ieast 

about twenty yard8,and £hen south up a j&ved sloj^^of^tyirent/yarda 
more. On the right a modern platform ffor tents. Bdiitid ueient 
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platform, thf Jine of the outer wall runs south, pofce 200 or 300 yaMs, 
to the north end of lAe western cliff. It then j)asscs nortll^easC, arid, 
strcngthoiied by twt) towers, ruTis.iforth along the uppfr br^ of the 
hill, till it meets tlic wall that crowns the scarp t« the east of the 
entrance gate. Tke distance alons^tlie path, from the outer to the 
inner wa^, U about two humlre.<l aiftl thirty jlirds. Except the 
ascent to the ii^er gateway, thi y is^ across a flat f»Tass plot where 
elephants and horses us^l to b\‘ lo'jit. • Inside of tiie inner gate, 
leaving the bungalow on tlx' top c4' tlse bill to the# loft, the path 
passes hbout 23^ j^ards to the soutfi-east, to thi* gate of the dVnlel or 
conimanda'iits quarteyi. Except on tij^ v{ii‘.vst, where the ^’^all has 
been removed, the citadel is sulrroundod T»y A slight rough inasoniy 
wall about twelve feet high stre-ngthened by five lowers.. It encloses 
a space about 240 feet from north to soutli aiiS J iW from east to w^est. * 
In the west of the enclosure iwS a one-storijd house with sonie gar leii 
plants and casuarina trees. Bej oud the citadel south point, ^f 
the hill stretches with a dowAward sjope. On the left is a small 
round pond, and, in front, near the point, are a Jittle shjiiie with a 
lamp-pifW, and asm^Uflaiilding said to Ixi an old powder "inagaaine. 
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From the south tower of the citadel the chief vie^ir is the ^sea to View. 

the north-west, west, .and south-west. To the south is a rice plain, 
and, beyond the plain, rise the bare Cheul hills, crowned with 
Dattdtraya's shrine. To the^right are the palm proves o£ Revdanda, 
and the great square tow^er of St. Barbara’s, flic fortifi?^8Nshui%h of 
the Franciscans. To the left broad Roha river winds far inland, 

,and behind the river rise the level lines of the Rohaand»JanjirA hills. 

^4irther to the east, close at hand, wild •woody slopes aiid*spurs 
stretch to the* great Belosi and Mahd.ii forests. To the east lie the 
Ndgothna creek, the long even back dof Miradongar near Pen, and 
the distant line of the Sahyddris. To the north-east, across the broad 
mouth of the Ndgothna river, are the sharp p(»aks of Karanja, the 
salt swamps of north Pen, and, in the distance, the long level tops 
of Mdtberdn and Prabal. To the ^orfcb stretches trie Bombay 
harbour, the Prongs light-house and Colaba as far j# and including 
tlie Colaba churdi. The rest of Bombay island is hid by the wooded 
crest, of ELjOdike^var. 


Tffe chief .bv(il4ixigs on the hill are two European buijgalows, one Buildinga. 
on the 'Centre ^ of the hill-top, the other further south in ^he old 
citadel. Near the north end o& the hill arc the sites of two" other 


buildings; one kno%m as*Oeneral Fuller’s bungalow, the other once 
owned by Mr. Lestock Reid of the Bombay C'ivil Service. To the 
east is a JSqnall ruined cRamber, thirty-six feet lonfjby eighteen broad, 
believesd -to ^ve^been used as a pysoii, and, nerPr the chamber, a 
watch to^sr. ' There are also four Hindu shrines and one Miisalmdn 
tomb. Of!the four Hindu shrines, two of Oanpati and Muiijaba are 
on tbs au^ two of Kherjdb^ and Vetdl o^* Yetdl ore on the 
souA-west. /' • \ 


Qanpati’s Shrine is fifteen feet by twelve, and has ar stone image 
of Oanpati two, feet higk,a]^Rmage of ^iv, and a broken Nandi. 
Mnjqjiba’s is fourteeorfeet by twelve* *The obmet of worship 
is a Ukrge wwiA stone W|th a fissure in the middle. The Musalmdn 
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Chapter toflib. to the north yjf the upper bungalow, is seventeen feet long by 

Places oflnterest. b^ad. It contains three small wliitcw^'iied ^i-aves said to 

belong to a ihan, his wifb, and il^eir son. The^?e ajpe other tomb- 
stones outside, o 

About twenty yards to the- south of the diill-top bungalow 
under a large nhmhtih trod, is a modern ^udely-ca*^"e(V image of 
Mahishdsur or the Buffalo-slayeft (2' (J''x 1' 4")^wxth one head and 
four hands. The upper righj; hanid holdjg a dagger and the lower 
right hand a or trident v* the upper left hand holds a cup, 

and the loTiver . left holds, by Ihe tongue, a rud^ily cut {)ig-like 
bufiWio. ‘ Her right* foot Vest^ on the buffalo’s ,.back. Inside of the 
ihner gateway, on a^ small mound to the east of the road, is an 
upright block of laterite which seems to have been set there as the 
head stone of a grav^e.o About two feet from the top the face of the 
stone has been hqllowed otjA to a depth' of about four inches.*' The 
surface is rougfnand decayed, and there seem to hii traces of cfirved 
figures. Except during the latSier part of May and of October, when 
it is generally visited by some of the district offteers, a Servant in 
chal-ge of the houses is usually the only of the .-fort. The 

Water Supply. Water supply is from three cisterns, two rock-cut tind one built The 
two rock-cut cisterns arc below the east sallyport, the lower double 
. • mouthed and holding water said to be good tliough it is seldom 
drunk, thOcUixper sm.allor and filled with eartjli and stones. Tha 
residentsl^inking And bathing water is taken from a built masonry 
cistern, measuring six feet by seven, on the w[’W side of the fort 
within the walls and aboUt 150 feet below the hill-top bungalow. 
Cattl^i are watered at a pond which collects tlie rain water from 
southern slopes of the citadel. The only big/gaine generally found 
on the Sdgargad slopes are ^panthers, wilijl pig, an^ hog-deer or 
bhekri. A tiger occasionally comes from the Mahan forests. 

History. &<iigargad was perhaps never a place of c^sequence except under 

the A'ligrids. It is mentioned in 1 7 1 3 as on& of sixteeti fortined posts 
that were given to Iv^nhcyi AJgria by Pe^wa BdUji < Visi^n^th,^ 
and, in 1740, Stiftribhaji Angriak said to h/ave taken Sdg^j^d from 
his halt-brother Manaji.® Prisoners, seiitdinced to death, or^ said to 
have been hurled d^^vrn the precipice froim Monkey Pojbi^ 

Walks. From the fort there are pleasant walks towards the find 

towardif the iioi'th-west. But the only walk of speciai'^’S^irest is to 
go down, by the Alibdg road, to withira a few yards cf 

the foot of the west spur of the hill, aiiii then tef tUruHti^^^lie left, 
along a scrambling path to the hollow bi<^hind the waterfafl}' Here, 
with the brow of ''the great cliff stretclking lever^ hundred feet in 
front, the back wall of rock is Iji placej|s cut i^ito*Aie beyg^l^iugs of 
caves. Nearly at the middle of the hor^sershpe curve a 
cavern runs into the hill. At. ihe|\nouth, 
iifty-six feet broad*, the, sides ere rQUg|^y hpwn hito the form ox" 
pillars, and the roof in/places jbee:|b siMothpiTby the^ cHlsd. 

' The cavern isof v^y irregmar ^^thMopg honow^runniiig into 
the sides of theh^ . is tfouglt* with rocks ao^: great 



■>— v-'-i — 

^ Grant Duff, 193. 
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water- worn boulders, which, and the arched w5ter- wore roof* Wok 
as if the cavern been fornjed before the river bad worn away 
the lower, slopes of i.he hill. Ihe length of the caverfi is conghly 
about 110 feet, ihe breadth near the back about thicty-six feet, and 
the height from twih'o to fifteen feeli It is said to be a haunt of wild 
beasts and nnjjiy bones are stitiwn abemt. The irfouth of the cave 
has a beautiful Yfew to the nojtl.iweat, from under, the great over- 
hanging clifl* out ovci the rock^tlMclfly wgoded hill sides, across the 
rice fields and paJin grovel taUn^eri^and Khd.nderi islands and the 
broad sva. The cave is the shrine df a much-drdh(ied spirit known 
as Saptasri Devi! \ •Her home is in some^gto^es marked yith fedmear 
the back of ij'io caver She has a* fair pn the full-moon of Ch^aitm 
(April -May), w^hen people, chiefly from* the neighbouring villages, 
bring her cocoanuts. . Those who have no chilSjen, or w’-hose children 
are sick, vow, if the goddess afiswers their prayers, to give Jier a goat, 
a cock, or a cocoanut; and a necklace and m-acelets.* .The worship^pf 
this Devi in this great natural*c,p,vernjsuggests, w’hat th6i worship of 
Ekvira at Kda.'li,of a^local ^oJdcss in a niche atBeclsa, and t]pe mention 
of local deities in books support, that the Byddhists took 

advantage of old lajal spirit worsliip to make tlieir religion popular. 
Such is^e histoiy of the site of many a Christian church in Ehrope 
and in 'Kadna, and so, in turn, many Musalindji saints are popular, 
cliiefly because their tombs stand on the sites of old Buddf^ist mounds 
and places of worship.^ Beyond the grggti TJjivem several 
beginnings of cuttings and many chisel marks. About 8U0 yards 
to the west, across a stream bod, at a shalp turn in th^ rock,ds an 
.pverhanginff cliff, apparently a rock slip, wljieh has dropped as clean 
as’ff it had been hewn. The overhanging rock is not* unlike a' 
lintel and has 'given to the place the name of Deuicha parrdza or the 
Goddess* Gate. Long ago, they say, diis door used to stand open, 
and ipsidp^.wetB some of tlie Pandavs* tools and cooking vessels. 
But a thief* stole some of the tools and the door closed on what was 
loft. Returning a few yards, a steep l)ut not a difiiciilt dimb leads 
up the Tlbulde^S of the stream bed to th<? crt‘st of. the hill a few 
hundred yardk to the south-west of Mahadev*s temple af» the top of 
the regular • 

q.lso known as Badr-ud-din, or Barglia'cha 
Killa or. dargha of the saint £adr-ud-din*at its foot, 

lies within!^!^ limits of Nidivli village about five miles north-east 


^ OiM^eroiner the Sirli go<|4^B, w held in Vary sanctity all 

over The name ie explained to mean the mother of the one hero, that is, 

of PamhdNinKr^^'Xt^a^nit^in'oro j^babjEe that the word is a corruption of tl^^ Dravidian 
^'venebable mother;. .The wozjfihip of Ekvira Js still mixed with the 
Bneidhism 6€^lhe gjimt cave, -wenionji^ei walking round the goddess being 
perfbtwd by walkirK Toundjfcij^ .mstead^<?f wnd her temple. There is also 

in the Bedaa VihAr cave a rnddese wall, which ieems of the same age as 

ilm oavei. 9^d is still womhippad aa the wfehf thf place. / * 

' B .The name Sinkahi ie aasa itfJiave » chief named who is 

tradHicoaUJ^ fa^ieead^to have Mhibo lord of below p. 384, 385. 

* The defel M km ie by Mr. Eclbnedy, apd the by Mr. W. 

F, Sinclair, C.S.' ‘ # * 
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f’rom the tomhfor dargha the way to the fort i-ui)s for about 
800 yarda along the eahterii face of the lull, tflrns shaT'p to 

the right or ^outh when "the aswmt begiiLs thrgugh^ what must be 
the site of an 4>ld towm. From here to the bottom of the scarp 
is a steady climb of about a quarter oi» a mile o^r loose stones ana 
boulders. At th€ foot of the^iearp, a little to the left tin* pathway, 
about 240 f<5et ^bove the tomb, emnes the first of ei^nt cffsteriis. It 
is an irregularly shaped .exca^ajjlToTi under, the overhanging scarp 
about 2i5' long liy 10' broad t^e and widening inwards. 

Facing thi^ cisteiif is the tomb Of aMusalin^n saint named Gdjlslmh. 
Forty feet ^abov6i the# firsA cistern and to • tfie right of the 
way up, which herei b^5ojhes 'Ceiy steep and difficult, is another 
cistern called daffi (H 2' X 5' Uiul C' deep). On the same level, and 
further to the righi or'Yioi'th of the second cistern, is a third cistern 
called pdiri, very <lifffcu]t of access, it is about iO' square, full of 
wilier, anct with two pillai-s supporting the roof. Higher up, about 
twenty feefc above these cisterns, ^i«, to the right, a fourth* large 
irregular jii.stom <Jry and a1x>ut twetvrj *fiu‘t .deep. Al)ove this 
cistern is*a ni^he cut in the wall with an locally yrorshipped 

as VajrAi or Jaginata, believed to b(‘ the daughtA of RAja Sdnk, the 
founder of fhe fort, who is said to have killed herself* on this 


spot Mrhcn her father was engaged in a buttle with the chief of 
Karndla fort, eight miles to the north. From tliis point the top of 
the •iVut^.^vtkich is ub«u^ a Imndred feet higher, is reached by steep 
rough steps or niches cut in the rock. Alx)ve, twenty feet higher 
than»thc Jijigmata cistern, ami oii the right side going up, is a 
fifth -ci.steni called after ^Giijishah. On the same level and a little^ 
•♦ further to the north, arc two more large cisterns opening into * 0116 * 
another. Like the Qdjishdh cistern their roof is supported on 
square pillars. The nuwt * northerly of these two is the most 
iieportant cistern in the fort. It is called Oovoni because of a 
partition wall that divides the cistern into two parts and shows 
a little alx>ve the water. It has a ^doorway about 2' 6" square, 
wit-h on each j/iinb tC raTripant chinuera or grasdit.' The "chimaeras 
have been deliberately smaslied. Above the dobr.is tho lintel with 
a scroll of foliage. Mr. Sinclair believes that this akbavation was 
nothing more than a water cistern, ilud it had ’any re^gious 
character there would probably have Iveii thc’tigure of .agodonthe 
lintel, Bt^shles, the whole form of t’)e cave is suited for holding 
water and for no other list;.* To *ihc ea^t of these «fi8%rns is <tn 
eighth excavation, very difficult to get at. * . ? 

Passing round >o the north face of the rfort^ about'^'i4ghty feet 
below it* crest,, after leaving the Govani cisfonii' is a ^eck-cut. 
granary (about 10'x.Vx6' dfet'p). IFurthei* on, 
north and north-west front of the fort, is another 
and. a few paeeti begrond itte second grmary, on the face of 

the fort, is a large cistci^ (about 45' 35' ,wifb two 4 qdare 

;; ^ ^ »!». ? J 

^ The inple niche in the rooh eteir the lenw like e mmieinre 

mnp at vefi|poiis eevet. hStdlMneio tMt taiteniedxlerm he a ehrue. A jumiUr, 
bntlcH n e o iii i bks nfehe dtiiehy jenD ^saAiiAlm Mr. 

W. F. SiuoiMr, C.R. " • ' 
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pillars in front anc^two pilasters behind. In front of the cisliern is 
a cutting or sluice. • , , * 

Bcturning and clitnbing to top ol the fort by a rugged, almost 
inaccessible, pathway, the i^t ob^ecta of* interest are two more 
granaries, one in tl!e north-west the other in the j^est face of the 
fort. In the ^idjiaide of the^ fort ayp two more granaries which 
were evidently in^ AbovA fifty feet belovf this, point fe an 

underground passage which is visiBle onIy*on working round .to the 
narrow ridge to the south-eafiffc of thp* fort which connects the fort 
with the rest of the range of hills. Th^s hidden passage is c^lle^ the 
Secret Granary or *GAor Tdk. Jt is .wA to*be vfiry large and it can 
be reached only from below.^ , • * # , 

On the narrow ridge to tliesouth-'eastof thofqjii are fobr lock-cut 
granaries about five Feet deepr with small draifis all round to lot tlie 
water ofE. On the extreme summit of thef fort is a^evel sj5aco about 
100' X ^0', with, at its north-visest point, the remains of a buildm*^ 
said to have been used by Raja Sank, tlfe chief of the fort. ‘It is more 
probable^ that the building was a temple or guard-rooin® Fediu 
what remaihs tb. building appears to have been about 25' 6"' X 23' 
and to hhve had at its south-east end a veranda about 14' Ivoad. 
This building has a fine view. To the north-east M^ikgad fort 
stands out across the valley, about four miles in a direct line. To 
the north, over Apte, about eight miles oft* ayd across t^^rangg of 
hills, appears Earn41a fort, and, a little beybnd to the over 

the right shoulder of MAnikgad fort is tiie peak of TdvU with a 
distant view of the Navra-Navri or Wedding Party hifl Further 
^0 right, to the north-east, is a good view of the tops of 


iO 


Matherfin ^and» Prabal with the saddle-back in the foreground. 
The slow-flowing Bagsoi river, winding through the valley at the 
foot of the. Hlb end a glimpse of the sea in the distant west and 
north-west dom^lete the view. 

Badr-ud^d^'S^ tomb is in no way lemarkable except* that it is 
built ou^he'plbith of’ an old Hem4dpantf teftiple. , There are a 
number of Btf^a;,beacmg mouldings of Hindu design, and some of 
the moulidSngB are of the rare and , archaic bead and reel pattern. 
The in charge of the tomb say that some df the^ones were 
brought from the Jania mosque some way beyond .the tomb, which 
would sew' ^ show that the J4ma mosque itself was partly built 
ou^ of aa oli Hii^ templq.® BalBr-ud-diu is said to have come from 
Mecca witiifiK>hie followers abmt 750 years ago, and to have fought 
a bottle.^lds^, SdLpk, Uie chief of this f^rt. S&nk was 
beaten w^le and the fort fell into the hands of the saint. 

A of Badr-ud-diiA tomb are a few Musalm4n 


» hotuwsii a grant of about forty acres of arable 

" * ' 1 ' ' ^ . * ■» • ■' 

> A itetiafft ilisa UkoM cave, ynu oocuded hm a thief and hie family and 
contained all ma boanM ^nuian, Onp ^ the tmtf was throwi'ag acme water 
out of a jgoldieu httin from the month of thO'Cava the eon flaahed ugon the golden 
veaael, and tiie Aujh pm leen at abtnir twenty miles to the aouCh-v 

The SUwgad djM se^t men afteMhi^«<'«^o wm am^Mlud ta^to i 
that foandation df a aihpil., HcfmtdpanU 

There are maiw Hemdllpanti etonea on the way aw and ahont the viuaga/' 

»Mr. W.F. Siw^,Uft “ 

b663— 49* 
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lan^ near the tomb Itself, yielding a yeaxly income of al^ont £3 10a. 
(Rs.3o). 'Thi^s grant is said to have been iMcle by one of Hho 
Angri^.* A second grant to the»tomb is of tho village of Rodi, or 
as it is sometim<$s caUed Tora, about three miles south-west of Pen 
and about eight miles south-wes^ of the tomb. The village has 260 
acres of rice Tand*and 300 acles of forest and upland. # T^e grant is 
said^ to have been made by % li^shlman <^ief aly^ is enjoyed by 
the mtijdvar or beadle ef the immb, tl^e "present muja/var, being 
Mohidin Ali sOn of^Isab Ali.* ^The^mii^var lives at the village and 
his duty is\o feed all Musalmdn and Hindu, ascetjes who Come to 
him {or *alme\, especially kt the time of the t>r was in memory 
df the saint which is^ Held at the *toto.b on the full-moon of Paush 
(Decomberr January) apd lasts for eight daya fie has to distribute 
goats, iowls, or gl%.iu» or to give an equivalent in money. It is 
estimated.that tl^e fair is qttended by SOOO to 10,000 pilgrims, and 
that the mujdvcm' has to spend al>out £70 (Rs. 700) in entertaining 
llioni. The Habshi of Janjirft send^a deputation every year and 
presents a Jew rupees and a curtain to 6e put ower the saint’s tomb. 
The British Cxovcrumcnt give £4 2«. (Rs. 41^ for. maintenance, and 
a cuHain costing 129. (&i. 6). Tins curtain is hung caugpy-like 
overlthe tomb and at the end of the year bec^omes the property of 
the mujduar. He is not allowed to sell the curtains, and either 
keeps therg or gives them to Musalmiln l>egga]ra . 

A\)ouC**Io 0 yards *east of Badr-ud-din’» touib and beyond the 
Musalmdn houses is a dgmed tomb, byilt by'^a mercl)ant from the 
Jatijfra terrtU)ry. It is about 24' s^piare, of /dressed stone, and has 
some fine tracery and carving round the doors. There is a ssaali 
Musaliiidn iiisciiption over the soutlicrii deyoirway. Jt is octagonal 
inside, with si<los of about o C" and a tot^l measurement of about 
13' 6" each way. In front of the tomb, to| the north-east, is old 

i lOiid iicai'ly dry. Alioub twenty paces i^t of the tomb are tlm 
Hint trai*>es of a J;lma mosque. About M)0 yards further east of 
the tomb is another gUl poiuiroud still tnrther east a.-third^d pond*. 
About 300 yiirda from the ponds there are two springs of jwater. , 
The ruins strewn alx>ut seem to s^ow that th^ wasato^ii 
of some size at tin' foot of the" hill. The loWn ’appears tb have 
stretched fgr aboi\t a cjuaHer of a mile from the end or the fori?*alon^ 
the eimt face of the range of hills . and ending in the 'fort* The 
ruins are overgrown wdth brash word .and dense forest chiefly 
mangoes, some of which are very line.^^ ** ' ‘ ■ 

AlK>ut half a mile to the west of tkie fqrt is a ^thkan hamlet 
on the Pr«adh&n Mnhdl, wdiich is a plaueau where jihe battm^twebn 
Sank and the chmf of Karnalff is said/to have 
1000 graves are dotted about betweGi£.the hamlet and Ipe of 
the*'fort, and bey<vid a distance of four miles fort, 

and to the north and ^orth-east ol^ihe village of Mamitpva are 
about 1000 or 1600 mox^ graves. 'W¥>ei^T these are the gwvw of 
men who fell in battle^ or wh^eriT they, are merely 
grounds cannot be known. , They locally b^evi^,to^ be 
gmvos of^ Musalmtos and^ Hindus whcQi fell in bal^ ; Im Hr. 
Sinclair* inclines to believe they ore villagi^ cemetenea/.' ' , 

I."' 't . 
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From tho. position of SUnkshi and the remain^ below and inlhe 
fort, Mr. Sinclair tfikiks that the hill of S&nkshi was occupieef as a 
fortress by the Hindus before the .Musalrnto invasion mA that 
there was, below it, a stone temple of considerable ^ixe and beauty. 
The fort seems to have afteiVards*becn taken by the Musalmans, 
the sculp^rei of the cistern door to hhve been>defaced, the teii^le 
j^ulled down, aoicF a.mosquo and ton^b built with •its stone, ^ic 
tort seems to have been o<)pupied i\i some* force by the Musalm&ns. 
The small tomb of an unknown Musalmdn, which is the most 
noticeable Musalnian building now standing, appears*^ to "belong 
to the local Ahmadnagar style, ^ The.^poSition'^^ of SArJislii bjjst 
always have^snade it a useful "little pqst* bift^as it is very smatl 
and could bo commanded at short range, it cquld never liave stood a 
serious siege by a force with ^artillery . • 

In 164d Sdnkshi fort w^as taken from a Qujardt garrison •by a body 
of Ahmadnagar troops. The Oujar^^ commanders fcame to Bassc^in 
and .^ked the PortiigUQ^e to*lttlp them in gaining it back. The 
Portuguese sent 300 Europeans and a party oi native trotfps, and on 
their approach the Almiadnagai’ garrison abandoned the place. The 
fort waa restored to Gujarat and a Portuguese garrison was left in 
it. Shortly after, hearing of the advance of an Ahmadnagar force 
of about 6000 men, the Gujarat commander retired to Bassein and 
made over the fort to the Portuguese. Dc Mynezos, Jhe Cajjtain 
of Bassein, sent some additional troops for defencer TJut* the 
Ahmadnagar force was strengthened by (^000 men, including 1000 
musketeers and 800 well equipped horse. This grent*force Wide 
assaults on Silnkshi. Menezes ciune to relievo the forthwith. 
160 Europeans and about 2000 native troops. After a sharp 
encounter, in which the Portuguese# were nearly deiiiated, the 
Ahmadnagar troops, according to Portuguese historians, Hod leaving 
the ground strewn with arms and amiiiunitioii. The Portuguese 
lost twenty men and the Ahmadnagar troops 600. During the 
action aJ^ottuguese soldiei^ of huge strengtlii m^ned Trancoso, caught 
a Musalmto, and, wrapping him in a large veil, carmd him on his 
left bS thqiiigh be had been a biicklcj, and continaed to use 
this strange shield ^to the end of the battle.^ ^ Afterwards the 
Porti%iieBe Viceroy, to gain the friendship of the Ahm&dnagar king 
Burhto^Niz&hi Shiah, handed him the fort with 'Karnala in^Thdna 
fq|r £17&0 '(6000 mid parddoa).^9 About 1800, according to Mardthi 
records, the S&nl^i (Sflngajvi) sub-division yielded a revenue of 
£2683 (Ba.^:^30).* In December 1827 Sdnkshi was the scene of 
an actapn.^^ a dStachxpent^f the 4th RiAes and a Imiid of 
which threi men of the Feurth w6rc killed.^ 
^l^ntinued to give its name to a sub-division of 1 98 villages 

till in idle hpaid-quarters were moved to Pen.^ 

* ' • 


rrTn 


like Ti4e lortHii M4iigaon and OanrlUiBat fort in Karjat in Thdna, 
appQlini.j^ Inye jniffioed for ill the needa of Ipoal chieftains in tl||^ pre-Musalrndn 
penod no prOjeotilOB' Ifdtter and arrows were m the hands of 

anokii' Mr. W, F, Siu^r, 0,S. 

^ Amy Sam injCsrr’s Voyigeot VI. 367-368, ^Da CunhaVGhanl, 42. 

* Warl]^*»Miiiait4a, 239>. ... - • WiMtorical 

• See above p. 160. * , 
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Boy village, twoFmiles west of Hahd4.and 2i east ^ Ddsgaoa, 
Yith,te 1881, 112 houses and 682.pieoiile, has thieh hot-water springs 
near to acach* other and* to the S&vitii riven The springs are 
about fifteen feet above sea level, and have th^ cistetus of 
cut-stone, two for upper-class tHindiib and Mriailiiriosi and one 
for JlhwB and other low chases. One Of tiie was 

desi^bed in ‘1887, as about nine feet lo9:^,,Mveif^iibroad, and two 
deen flwred with strong*plan^4)ored tf In the water pass and 
with sides of s‘ed stone. Tfic^teipperature' of the w^ter Was 109° 
both at tho surface and in thb holes in the flopr. The ‘stream 
that jruits from the weH is used in growing rice. Ihe witer is 
insipid and 'sulphureous to *]thc thste, though on analpris no trace 
of iron, sulphur, all^lr, or iodine was found. cistei^ were 
formerly much visk^d* hy persons suffering from skin 'i^s^S^ 
dyspepsia, ^and rheumatism.* People of all castes still bajhe izi th^ 
springs, but none'stay for any time. , ' 

Songiri Fort, about eight mUes topth-east of Pen, stands.on a 
spur about* 1000 feet high jutting out to the south from .the meat 
hHl‘0f Mlrtwiengar. The top of the spuf forms a ridge wmit 
half a mile Icyig, but only eighty feet in average breadth. .To 
the south and west of the fori the hill is v£ry steep; Che (mly' 
approach in on the nioro accessible east by a footpath fri^m the 
hamlet of {[ondvi. Within tiie fort, which is. very, ruined^ are A 
few tochr^f cistenfs* mostly filled uith earth., A gU|u,w]Udz i» 
said to have belonged to the fort, is shown in the ^neighhiiwring 
hamlet of Dftvdnm&l. Tradition ascribes the building oi -the fort 
to Bdbordv Piishilkar, and tlie name to tho godde^ jfioiuQi&hia 
whose honour the fort is said to have been h^ilt.* * 

Surgad^, nr God’s Fort, in the north-east' ^f the Bioha 
.suh-division and eight miles east of Roha town, consiatB of' a long 
and exceedingly narrow spur running south from the range of 
hills which separates Roha fr^m Alibdg and Ndgpthna. - -^On' either 
side stretch' flat rice .lands from ^hich titte hill is separated' *1^ a 
thick belt of forest. Towards the top the hill mass' of 

compact dark ba.salt, almost bare of vegetation; and 

the main range qf hills on the north runs a*' nriifie OT’^hum 
al>out 150 feht deep, and to the south the spiir atretehef. hnO' a 
low range of woody hills, which, after about two and U'half ^BsSes, 
fall into the plain near the village ofi.P<n. 

From the north, oast, or west, the hilf is 
nigged, sheer walls pf rock without ar,.*£a« , . 

Snigad can be climbed cither from tl^e no^ .cw 
From the' south tthe path le^ds np 

spr^r, over rocks ^d brushwood, to a jiieu^leve) ^ 

which stands a modem temple of Amsiil'^Mriwtia, 
shrine on the left the pikh leads to Ihe. 

■'<- — the fsce of the njeky escaipideUV^iik^ if the 



> Ttua Boa IML ndjnby. aso. wm 

Mr. K. 
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from BoimhM. 

» Mr. B. E. MemriU, CJL^ 
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in most places the onlv ^fence c£ the hill, frobably the path Qu^ft^ZTlT. 

Vras.once .pTjtovided with If ^ht of. stone steps. A tecw xeiuadn riaosB aflntfli sat, 

at the bottom , qt tfie escaipmeht, bat" most are gone am) all the ' . 

footing tiliat riji^i^s, on the rock are , a few mode holes. The B“obt. 

hill-top is siiigc^,. «’ aeaily lovfl ridge about three-quarters 

of a mile Ib)^ and !!nowhere.' more than 150 yards brohd. 

thLs pSjth *the ..eniruiqe to 'tfie fort is ‘about 800 jrande &oi^ the 

south end of JEhe iMge. This part of; the fort contains very 

little of inteiest.' It is lln^t. separate, a natural (bastion; with 

a small rectangular reservoir, wKieR is said never toihold water 

after the end of March. There is abo a iniiued temple of Mfmti, 

of which the plinth Ohd a lai'ge imogfi (^* the god axe all tliat is 

left XUs p^f oommands on excellent view tb the south and east. 

To the. south a long wooded spur runs from ^uigad- close to tlie ' 
ceUtr^ range of hills, which divide Roha ifito two nearly equal 
part^ IVom the narrow space betweeU them, th^ Knndalika^ or 
Boha* river can be traced eayt to near the point where it issues 
from thePant-Sachiv’s territor/. Cldse behind this point, two hills, 
of no ijeat height *but pf somewhat striking ap*pearance*, 'mark .the 
village of Jthngaon in the extreme oast of Rcma, !Norlh of these are 
two otlfer little detached hills, close to the village of Kudli. Behind • 
them', a series of parallel spurs stivitch, from the line of the Sahy&dris, 
northt-riil thejr are hid by the range of the hills to whidi Surgad 
beli^^ei. Near where ^ey disappear is the fortified peal^ qf ICurdu 
or V'^rftmgad on the holders of the Pant Skehiv s tenitory. 

Pirishig north along the ridge of the hill the first building is a 
small ruined shrine of Malridev with a rude bas-relief pi F&rvari and 
Shiwi and a ruiTidi or bull about forty y^s to the south. Jusb 
beyond ^is ip the only fairly, preserved building in the fort. It is 
ro'ofiea6,<biat>.its;.; walls trhich are abcOit two feet thick and sub- 
stanria^ buBt ere almost entire. It consists of one largo in^cr 
room. tririi dbohs on -the east and west, leading into verandas, which 
run nbi^ and aouth along the building. The length of the building 
£rc^’U[^ciih''t0j.8Outh is about forty-five feeD*, the breadth of the inner 
mnm ia about (thirteen feet, and each of tho -^-erondas is 

abrntri^s^^^ ’U^e from east to west. The whole width of the 
buil$^|^« riboob thirty feet. The shape of the walls J^ows that it 
had whose ridge rtm north and south. Tbb building 

beaaca:.t|^.nai^-^ the Andai^ Kofhri or Inner Boom, and s5ems to 
ail .a treasury joABtore-house. 

^ ^-jaairtli ^fMe tihasulpr, close to the west edge of the hill, is 
a divided inin.two compartments.by a wall of solid 

tlis <d;itoni, on the eastern Mgo of .the hill, is 
^ shrine said Jo bo dedicated to Fdr Fir. At 
the' the shrine ‘enclosure is the tomb of the 

saM df laifce" obtohg blocks of stone. In the centre is a little 
modeii.^tlbeilieaieof a jaoaqne about eigldeen Siches high cut out 
of 'Abeutr.^y yards tto iae nbrtb of the tomb are 

a idek-ent eiariimnis about twel've fee& deep. Two 

orth^‘-ji% .emhpairily filled with rubbish. A littie to the 
art^e remains cS. the, commandants houae 
or *|^mth fjgnDs a square of about sixty -feet, and is 
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Chapto XlV. approached on the (iast by a broad flight ,of stone ste^ , The bouse 
Flacw of Zntereati had nt> central open court, but was entirely -roofed and hM windows 
SuRQAD Fort. the oiitsi()e 'walls. Aliout thirty yards the. north of this 
building is a slight hollow or chasm in the ridge, about seventy 
yards hroad^ across which is thnowii a*platform tor causeway, ^y 
the side* of this* causeway,* near the edge of the bill, ^is another 
rock-cut cistern, with three dividing walls. Thh^ causeway com- 
mands a wide view to .the west, between two ranges of hills, 
along the valley of the KunJalik^ <to witnin labout sils miles of the 
sen. In ttai southern range trif position of ^ha is shown'by tlie 
whitewifished^wall of thevmdmlatddr's office, and, among the peaks of 
tVo northern range may W. Vbtiefid Medhe foA. Close at hand, the 
lower slopes of the hill are aHomed by picturesque wooded hillocks. 

From south to nottt the ridge of the hill has a. slight hut steady 
upward slope. TJp the noyth, immediately beyond the platform or 
cjuwoway near the sadavy is the highest part of the hill which foms 
the citadel or burvj. It is trilngular^ iy shape, each side about 150 
yards long^ iJie baseior southern side being ^towards the east oi the 
foi'tr, and wic Awo other sides being boundtd by the sloped of the 
eastern and yrestern escaiqnnenis. Near the south side is e. small 
* rock-cut cistern. On the south and oast sid^s a massive wall of 
masonry, about twelve feet tliick, bulges at the north and south-6aat 
comers, into two large circular bastions, strengthened outside by 
stroifg masofirv butttes^evs. There are no embrasures for cannon. 
Noiir the soiitli-east bastion, a block of stone l^ing on the ground 
within the f(K*t has an inscription in Aralbic and Devi^gari. It seems 
to hate fallen from a niche in the wall. The inscription records Uiat 
the fort was built in the beginning of the second year o^the command 
of Sidi Silieb, the architect b(;;ing namld Nnry&ji, and the governor 
of the fort Tukqji Haibat. Between the tWb bastions there is a iiiche 
in 4hc wall in the form of a pointed arch. The third or east side of 
the citadel is not protected by any wall, the rocky escarpment, which 
is here nearly pernendjcufal and of enonnoUs dej^h, jj^ng a 
complete defence. From the northern /md of the citadel a rocky 

f jath, no better than a cattle-track, leads to tlie yalley^i^low. ' Itai 
act the fort is nearly inaccessible on all sides. It seems tb have 
been built at 'a time when siege artillery was upknowti, for it wciuld 
bo easily commanded from the height the north by any assailant 
possessing onlnancc of any size. In February ISJS 'Suargod 
taken, along with Avchitgad by Colonel Prother's 
the building described above, there Bte several other ismidl rahied 
houses. L(Kial tradition ascribes the building of the fort td ShivUji. 

Tali. Talo. eleroi) n&iles nortb-wcfit o£ M&Dgaon, i8*a 

with, in 1881, 283 people. It 6an be yeacMd hv- the. 
which runs to Mflati, about three mil^ north of Tate^.;er, '^iIiuaA 
by a rough road from ^baj which 'is about tweho the 

north. Probably the best inlwd road| is from Indl^pai, a.vilR^.na 
the main N-igothna-Mah^ road sU mi^ east. 

. -y . ’-;- ' ■ ; 

* Nainie'fl Koi^ksn, 114 ; PaodbOri anaHirAtihA Wan^ SOO, 

J Hr, £L Kanaedr. | 
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appears to^ have beeo a place of impoitaaca before the time Chapter’ XIV. 

of the Mo8alut4iA.as there am remains of an early .Hintlu or piaoeelif&Lterest* 

Uetnadpanti templ|, aotae of the, atones of which h^e been built 

into a MusahnAn shrine and others into a mosque* near a pond in 

the Pus^ti qua,rte]^of the town. A*few Hemddpanti stones in the 

fort, ^m to fhow that the fort also contained a email building in ' 

that .style? llieiv are five ponds in Tale of which ^he 'Pusdti pond 

in the Pusdti *quartor. .of tho toWn sepms to old. Another 

potid. which was built in*I{i84 j;yid^the orders of iiie Collect it of 

^lina^is still known as Jdij Jivan^aheh's or Mr. Qeorge Giberne’s 

pond. In the ifiiddle of the village,* set du a rock,^ an hi^fihed 

slab, &' Q" high by l'*6* broad* ' It is Known as Dha^dehe dagad or 

the banner-slone, and a bufialo is here Aifcred lo Bevi every year in 

Ohmtra (April -May). The inscription is so’wmrn as to be a^ost if * » 

not quite iflegiblo.* ’ • 

or Tale Fort, is a fortified hill about^iOO feet overTale Talaqau 

town and about 1000 above the sea. It is the ejctrcme eastern summit 
of the Devdeha Dongar Or Bhura hills, which run east and west along 
the southern hank of*the Mdlati creek. From thn reiflt of these 
hills it js nearly separated by a deep gorge on the \^est. Near its 
base the ascent on all sides is easy, but after the first 100 dr 200 ‘ 
feet tho slope on the oast, south, and north' sides is steep and 
diffioult At the top of this steeper slope is a high y^all or long 
narrow ridge of rock, the ‘eastern half of ,whlbh is about 150 feet 
high and a^ut yards long. The western half is of about .the 
Biune length, but is not newly so high. ’Only the eastern hajf of 
tide rocky ridge and the part of the, hill immediately below its 
caslein end we fortified. The hill side.s are treeless and bai'e, but*, 

4 dC!ag the north, ca^t and south, close to the bottom, is a richly 
wooded belt within which stands, tho little town of Tale. From 


GhosAU on tha north-west Tale fort is very conspicuous. Fuom 
the east, whence only one end of the -hill is visible, its size and height 
are .less stialdiig. . The fortifications include two pwapet walls, which 
rqn al^og the northern and southern sides of tho top of the eastern 
jOr highesti^h^ the rocky ridge that forms the uppt’- course of 
the inpuntaip. . .'Hiere is also a third parapet wall of similw con- 
atruation whu^starto from the gate of the fortresifnciw the north-east 
aomer of the upper conj»e of toe mountain, and posses ohliqpely up 
i^.eiHtoi7a..an^ southern face.s, until it reaches the inner gate, in the 
(Anihi^ df tof two wall^ at to8 top of the ridge. A fourth parapet 
widii tonnp .aiidut three sides of a square, startiim fi-om the base of 
WUrae near toe north-east and enclosijpg the pwt of toe 
east^ alope of. the hiU immediately under the toi.'^ pai:apct. 

timto i& a small ruined redoubt commanding the a.scent of 
4 ^. hfu^ .bt^ about balf-way up at toe north-east comer. The way 
jto toa iiiB starts from toe ^t side, and, after qlimbing toe gently 
mpipigmul wSll-wooded ground within which Tale town is built, 
MMmto toe police station and toe Rdjpuri fhahaikwi’s or subheddr’s 
office. -Nextoer of thesehuil^^ has any pennts of special interest. 


‘Mr. W.F. SiacIair.lC.S. 


* Mr, E. H. MoBcardi, C.-fi. 
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Chapter ZIT. Outside the office te the south-east are sixteen old cannon which 
Flaoee (rflaterest. to.have belonged to the, fort. One or ara S . pruuitive 

_ . worktuapehip* and hardly any of them is .fit fj^r .'ui^ AWve the 

*^‘**^'^ office is a small mosque of some age 'but of no archil^hr^ interest. 

To this point tWe is a made tpath, but above. j|b; there 'is only a 
narrow bwien track climbing a steep bare slope. *' « . . 

The first object of interest in the ascent is the oui\i^k‘&' ^oubt 
mentioned above. Jt is pf yei^ rude constni^on and seems to 
liave been only a temporal'^ Work, pf <^f(&ce. Behind it is a plat- 
form for a gun. iVom this point a flight of steps, Very much out 
of repair, leads^to the outer line of fortifications wluch encloses the 
eastern end df the fbit.''-*TiieBe tsteps lun up the northern slope 
obliquely to the eastward, bnd outside of them there are two dr 
. ' throe rudely eonstnmted platforms for guns. ' ' , 

This flight of steps reaches the outsrae fortification at its.ndi^-. 
eastern comer. ,It is rude* but pretty solid, being formed df loi^ > 
uiihewn stones piled irregulaidy one ^ove the other thl& creVn^ 
filled with mortar 4 ind smedl stones.* lt*is provifijed with platfonoa 
fq^’ cannon.* 'The entrance is guarded by two small rained bistHms. 
This wall formerly had a parapet about eight feet high, but hcmrly 
. all of it has fallen. The twenty-five remaining feet show that it was 
provided with loopholes for musketry, and frith larger opjeuings 
close to the ground, through which small cannon like thore near 
the Kiah^j^iK’i’s olFisi;. might be fired, ^rom thu point the ascent' 
is by step.s out in the iidrihem face of the I’odlfi^-ridge on which 
the main fort^is built. These steps start from the norte-east comer 
and first run to the w^t. Near the bottom of tliesc steps, and, 
about twelve or fifteen feet above them, is a- small cistern cut m ibe 
rock, and, beyond the cistern, on the outer or right side of the stepB,.i8 
a jgnlidly built somi-elUptical parapet or watm tower. Its pallet 
wall is about three feet thick, and it is provided with lo<mhiG^ 
which command a view of the country Itcueath. On a stone, ly^ on 
the ground ;iear this, is a somewhat damaged rudely*eat figure'^ n 
tiger, like those at the gate of Ghosdla, but amidlBr... JL feuryidrds ' 
Iwyoud this th6 steps turn sh.jq) round, and to dhap ,tlM: 

noi-thcrn slope iu an easterly direction. ' Frmn this poiiit the outer 
or left side the vsteps is defended by a panmet- wail mbiall 
solidly buil^ tewejrs ai'ranged at intervals. .At of those 

> steps is '(he gate of the fort, known as the Hanuniifii. (^ate CeMo.'Ob 
image of the Monkey God engravtsd cm' the rack 'The 

gateway, which seems to have been a small'haRt^ aiiffi, 'hsb 
A square hole is shown, deeply out into thp roifle thsop^ffrlj^liffi 
ran me bo^t that fastened the gate. On the inside,,, 
is a fine rOck-cut cistern entered by a lofr .doorway. 
is divided into three compartmefits and yields an abandeai^as6[^|^^ 
good water. , ■ . 

From a point nea^ the gate starts the aeocuid line of fnrtiflaitjplii ' 
It is very solidly builteof rough-hefrn .stoams mode' to'.:^^afie 
another. It consists of a wall about 8^ feqt taiek, jairattst 

about li feet thi^, pierced -with loe^oles fdlc..ui;ig^kcA^. 'Ime 
greater part of this well and its tnrapw is entire. ioorth- 

cast and routh-east caraer of the hill are sci nidccoiar haatkliii eadi 
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about eightaan feet^ acittS8> Hie bastion at the north-eaat comer 
haa a large round stdbe ba the middle with, a round hole ^i^ed in 
it. It seemtHhat.this stone was the base of' a wo^en pillar that 
suppoii^d a latched- roof covering the bastion. From the south- 
east bastiohl&isinrBB runs up the southern face of l^e hill obliquely 
west, meetmg tiio ^uthem wall of the defences at the* top of the 
fort near the innw gateway. Between the south-east bastion and 
the inner gateway is a platform^ tor artifleiy, emd another semi- 
ciroular bastion. .A flight of Steps, *q}Aniiig just (withintthis w^I, 
leads the visitor to the entrance of the lin^ of fortifications that 
encloses the top or the fort propqr. . Tlie* top i^f ‘this %ge is 
800 to 400 yards lo^g, never more thaii about/thirty yards broad, 
and at the western end much narrower. Its detej^ices consist of two 
walls along its nor^em and southern edges, similar in makh a.id 
size to the north-east parapet wall, and having a tewer of bastion 
at ihe eastern and western ends where they meet in a point. Ther3 
is also'sk semicircular bastjon in ihe southern wall. 

Beginning with the esi^tem tower, which is at the .end* nearest 
the. inner gate,', imder its parapet, is a room which was probably 
used as guard^room. The' holes remain in whicli the behms 
that suj^Kudied its flat ipof were fastened. There are arched alcoves, 
de^ly cut in its wall, with small loopholes at the further or outer 
en^ commanding a view of the surrounding coimtry. Im^^iately 
to .the west of this*. tower is a small, mosefue built of stone and 
mortar. It contains no feature of interest. • In a line, a^jout thtr^ 
paces, west of the mosque, are three rock-cu^cistems for rain-water 
eaclyabout fifteen feet square; the water '*is deep but unfit for 
c drinking. . In the north wall is the entrance to a secret staircase 
that usM. to run . inside the wall to the foot of the escarpment 
all but tbs first ,fpur or five feet of this staircase is choked with 
rubbishi ■ , . 

About yards further are the rsmaiiyi of the comnlandant’s 
. ofiSce, .pK^ieouheri, a -wbll-b^t oblong structure. ’ It sgeirus to have 
been. opeB.’iii the east side where a broad flight of steps stretches in 
frdhit^it froin. end to end. From the north end of the ofiice, far 
to acu ^ number of rock-cut chambers, *open«t the top, 

said ,t 0 vWve' beeii'iu»d for storing grain. The rock allhrsuiid Is 
pieiip^ .^th sniaU cftbular holes said to have been the sockets of the 
pfllaorS^haflii uph^ the' r^of of t!he granaries. Beyond these are 
siz oifa^. <&terns, most 'of them without- water and two 

alm<;iMi.;:fllleii3''.with rubhidi. There is a small templp nearly entire, 
but hot jpuhh frMqenied, as some of the villagers say 

that ithslpa^gil to Bidai^gsr Mwddbv -und. others that It bmonga to^ 
Bhavii^bj^ .Qh the ground ontside the temple is a fragment of a‘ 
lamp-pSh^ or ddpmdl. To tiiu' west a roofless building, otherwise 
nearly jCptiiZO* Is Imown as JSdhifenti th« treasury or armoury. 
Li npdjyiiKikee it doseW tesembles tiie tiSeasnih-hoase or store-house 
on SvqgiKiit .Heret'as befo]:e remarked, the fort iuum>w6*to ten or 
twelve^yai^stbilifHreBently ihe 'imstem tower. The tower 

■& ihtbibsting vi^^ To the west eCTe the hills of the 
Dev4ch« afiaigAl.wiu the Milati creek mnning along thmr nbi%hem 
bases. Ami^ seven miles beiyond the creek is the fortresd of 
b«8-0O • . 
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Ghos6lamth the hoha hills in the background, So^th of the 
Dev&cha 'Dangar a land of low hills stretehes to the Janjpa 
froniicrl a break in the hills opening a glimpse of Janjira 
harbour. Eastwards the view has up special interest. The low* 
tame hHls of Mdjigaon look almost level, out, in^the distance, about 
twenty iiiiles off, arc the inagnilicent peaks and prccimcejs of the 
Sahyddris, with^^tlie clearly marked' forts of Vishi^mgM or Kurdu 
and Mdngad. • ^ . 

In 1648«Talagad was takcii«I>y Shivdji from Bijdpur.' In 1S59 
therSidi laidjsicigc to it ; blit, immediately aftef, en hearing of the 
murder of Xizul Kh^n and* the destruction of the Bijdpur army, he 
hastily retired.* ** Ik 1735 ^alagad was reduced by Bijirdv Peshwa, 
and, in the treaty ^made with the Sidi in the same year, the fort was 
ceded* to the Mardthds.* In 1818 it was taken by Lieutenant^ 
Colonel Prothef. While' encamped at Inddpur (17th April 3818), 
six miles cast of Tale, Lieutenant-Colonel Frother heal'd that, to 
defend the approaches to Talfe, thrde stockades had been built about 
^amile and a naif west of Inddpur. Colonel Prbther immediately 
detached thc*light company of the 18th Regiment, the Hank eSmpanies 
of the Ist Battalion of the 5th Regiment under Captain Bose, 
and the whole of ilie Auxiliary Horae under Brigade-Major Moore. 
The three stoc^kadcs wcu’c on a range of hills, in shape somewhat 
liki! a ,hplf-cresc(;Kt the right and left stockades being at the two 
flanks and the main stockade in the centre. Captain Itose divided 
his. detachment into three parts, one under Captain Hutchinson 
aiVl Lieutenant Crossby ; another under Lieutenant Bellasis and 
Lieutenant Dowdall;‘ the third under Captain Bose’s pergfonal 
command with Lieutenant Phelan. The detachment of Poona • 
Auxiliary Horse supported the infantry, ,The enemy, numbering 
jBibout 500, pndor the command of the Subhod4r of Tale, were armed 
with rocket batteries and two small guiib. The attack on the flank 
stockades began nearly at the same time, under a heavy fire of 
rockets and musketry ,*^and both were carried by Captain Hj;it(^inson 
and Lieuteiiant Bellasis, th'> enemy immediately abandoning the 
post. Seeing the enemy retire, Captain Rose, who had fnaint^ed ^ 
the centre, to support the parties, pushed on and carried the 
stockade^' capturing two g\ins. The Poona Auxiliary Horse, when 
ihej^' saw the enemy in retreat, stru^^led up Jibe hill, and,, findiw 
a road, overtook a party of the cfugitives, l^ed many of thiEim,a^ 
took several prisoners, including the Subbed^.* From the way in 
which the approaches had been defended, an obstinate resistatiee was 
expected at Ta^e fort. But on the eveniilg of the 17th a villaj^r 
came into the British cai\ip and reported "that the fOrt wJs 
^abandoned. Early on the following morning, Oolmel Prother, 
taking with him Uie party that had carried the stockades, advanced 
on Tme, and foflhd tpat thr villagei^s report was tnie« A amall 
party of about forty ranked file with .twenty Auxiluucy Home 
were then detached under the command of Qeutenanta. Bellasis 

: T -■ 

' Onvnt Duffa Marith4a, SS. The fort wm then in cherjM of the Ml, 

I Qnnt Dura Mar&thiU, 79. VQn% DnfPa Mttithls, W. 

^ Soiubey Coorior, mth April 1818; PoadlUln and Maritha Wan, 9^ 
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and Decluzgau to gain possession of the nei^ibouring fort of 
Ohosd.le which also,1bbe villager had said, was evacuated.* On* the 
small British p^ty ^approaching the fort,^the enemy open^ on 
them a well directed fire which was kept up uiitil»the party was 
close under the wajds. Sooi/ after Miis the garrison abandoned the 
fort and^the detachment took possession of it.^ * 

Thai, among pt^m groves, on the sea shore, thre^ miles north of 
AlibAg, is a straggling village stretching thJee rniies from north to 
south. From 2813 people hauses in 18^0 tBe yillag' has 

increasedl to 3575»poople and 653 houses in 1881. There arg j?nore 
Koli fishermen and*a amallor nuinj^er .of BJr^nftins Ihsn in ift:>st 
Alibdg coast villages. During Ihc faij weatljer a passage boat* 
plies irregularly between Thai and Bombay, il is else a great 
fishing station. The Thai landing-place, like ilA landing-pkco at 
Alib^, is very difficult of approach. The creek dries at dow tide 
and is jiot passable to vessels of more than six tons (25 khan(Ui^)% 
The sea tr^e returns for •eight ’years ending 1881-82 show 
average exports worth £6734 and imports worth £4881. • ^Exports 
varied from £3769 in 1877-78 to £10,281 in 1878-79, •aiid*iinports* 
from £3&58 in’ 1876-76 to £5978 in' 1879-80. On ihe shore to 
the north-west of ThsJ, about a mile east of the island of Underi, 
is the small ruined fort of Khubladha or the Great Fight. 
Khiibladha fort consists of a square wall about twelve feet broad 
with comer towers. The enclosed space (100' x 34') is al.»but three 
feet below, the level of the present walls, and six feet below thi^ 
level cf the towers. The space inside is kept smooth and is divi({«<l 
into^quares for drying fish. Most of tlie onier partjsof the enelosimj 
is covered witl^ stakes, connected l:>y lice-straw ropes, on which fish 
and nets are hung. The walls 'arc of n^tssivc unflri^sscd stones laid 
with considerable skill without mortar. About a mije to tlie wesT^ 
lies the low fortified island of Underi, and, about a mile and a 
quarter further, the higher better wooded island of Khdndori with 
its souibern point crowned by a li^t-h<pse^ From the shorn, 
except in a few the Underi fortifications staivl out agaiii.st 

the sea and sky. 

In 1740 Thai, along with Alib&g and S&gargadv was taken by 
SambhtKji from his hdf-brother Manaji Angria, and it wa.«^ probably 
from' Khubladha fort that Q^ulatkh^n fired on Underi in the* war 
witji Sidi K6sim in 1680.^ , • 

• • • 

Underi,^ commonly known as^eneiy, in north latitude 18° 42' 
.32* end east longitude 72» 53', is ai^ small island neaij the entrance of 
jtombay harbour, due south of th^ Prongs lighthouse, 1200 yards 
from the xnainland andj^osite the visage of Thai This and the 
' island of Kh&nderi or E^nery, which is distant about a mile and a 
.quMrtol: to the south-west, fortns one ^ the land-marks for vessels 
entering Bombay harteur. Underr^s smaller and lower than 

^ Bomlmar Owior, Ibid May 1818. SifS above GhosAlgad Fort, pp. ^12-316. 

3 GnwWiitfs.MwatiiAa, 247. Scu t^low, Underi ^ 

* Underi ia aomeUmai written Hundfy, Ondra, Sunarey and Henec y, act^Kh4ndcri 
ia wntten Mlidie» C^dry, Coiul'ey, and Kenexy or Kenary. * • 

/ . • 
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Kli&iideri and is nearly circular. Except a small cove ip. the north* 
oast side where boats lie, ^ it is surrounded by roc^s. * 

earliest known mention of 'Underi is by Fryer in 1674, who 
calls it Hunarey and misplaces it putting it to the west of Cunarey.^ 
The island wos^fortified by l^idi K^im in 1^80^ and regained 
ill his hands till the close of the seventeentb centiiir/ After 
working with the English for some time in blockading Khlinderi, 
where Daulatjchan Shivajis* admiral had lately established himself, 
Sidi Kasinigsuddenliy took posi^sloh ofHhderiin January IQ80, and 
began^to fort^y it.^ Two engagements followed^ between the Sidi 
lyid 'the Malthas.* second ^gbt Daivlatichto brought guns 

to a rising groividvon th^ mainland opposite Under!, probably 
Kliubladlia, against which they fired, and were answered by the'Sidi’s 
ships i!.s well as by the guns on the inland . Tliis cannonade lasted 
for severstl daysr After about a fortnight, Daulatkh^ again came 
oat with his wRole fleet and gngaged the Sidi for four hours, ui^il 
he had lost four grabs and four smAlleiii vc^J8el8 with 500 men kilted 
aii^ woiulded, besfides prisoners. The Sidi lost no vessels and had 
only ten men^killcd. The Mar^tha vessels' were so damaged that 
tlic}; ha<l to be taken to Rajfipuri in Ratnagiri to refii^ Meantime 
the Sidi had inad<> Under! the base of his operations, and was 
ravaging tlie coast, seizing Mardtba merchantmon. On the Jst pf 
August ItIgO Saii^blifyi, wh6 had succeeded Shivdji (April 1680), 
taking 'acfvantage ol* a dark niglit, landed 200 men on Undeii. 
Tlniy got within the wo^ks before they were discovered ; but the 
Si-^i’s men ^attacked them and cither took or killed the greater 
number. The <Si(li br*)Ught eighty heads to Mazagon, andfWas 
preparing to fix them along the ^lore on poles, Avheu be was stopped 
by the Council.^ • ’ 

, For nearly three quartos of a century, a period during which its 
sister fort Khaiideri changed hands more than onice, almost nothing 
is rcc?oi\led of Underi. The pnly mention is, that after the death of 
Maiiaji Angria in 1759, Ihc Sidi invaded £ol&ha; and tliat ^^hoji 
Angria, withlhe help of the Peslwa, attacked? Underi, took it after 
a severe struggle, and presented it to the Peshwa iu return for the 
liolp hisS trpops diad given.® In 1761, Raghiinfith^v Jeshwa 
granted U/ideri to the English ; but the tranirfei never took plAce.* 
In 1791, Underi is described as surroiv:'ded a .bad w^afl, very 
irregularly divided by' palni-thatched towers. Without e.mbhasm:ea or 
well -mounted guns. The island was dbverefl with hdus^. , It 
behmged to the. Peshwa, but was held by ^R4ghoji;AnMA There 
yvoni frequent dispnto betw^een tlio oommandanialbf wo islatids of 
Uuderi and Kh&ndcri concei^iing tiie plunder taken by thdr boats. 
PAghoji, an arrant pirate, made free with any vessel he cquld manage. 


^ Kew Account, 6t. ^ ‘ OtrneViHiitfiiF) cal Fragments, ' 

* Indian Navy, I. 68. «Low*t Indian Nafvy, 1. 61^ ' * L ' 

above pp, 154-155. ^ ' ’ V' 

* Aitchiann'a Treaties, V. 21. The text oHine article mgardio^ Uinn^ia the 1761 
treaty runs r * The restoretiun of Undari fort, pid the ooontif^.agipera 

IB Bubmitteil to MAdha\Tfto Peshwa's ficncrosity, in fall expSolStkm .wt;ha will 
deliver tneni lihewiao, or assign over in nau thareoV each laiida haWjligitilig to liimM 
will prove on equivalent thereto.’ \ ' ■ ‘ ‘ 
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except thcwJEnglish whom he feared md to whoiA he behaved civilly. Chapto XIV. 
At'that time he h£l»one ship, olie snow, three ketches, and a lAimber Places of .Interest* 
of armed ga^ivate. The topsail vessels mounted^ from ten to 
fourteen carriage; guns and me gallivats carried from eighty to a 
hundred men, aAned with fances, 4)0ws, and arrows, whose business 
was diii^-^ Undpri fort was used by the Angrias as a state 
prison, a hid^o^h night of steps led underground to a strong door, 
which, gave entrance to i^room seven feet high and twelve feet wide, 

loathsome dungeon swaanniiig. wjfh vermin. ^Aribout 1 836, on 
suspicion of b^ing concerned in ft gang roblTery, fifteen persons 
were confined in this.hole. In four mont^, from w|hit of light, air, 
and water thirteen of' the fifteen cBed r4vhig%nad.* j5i 1840 IJnd«ri 
lapsed to the British Government, anti, till 1%58, wheq the survey 
settlement was introduced, it continued tliediead of ‘ a sub-division^ 

, of 130 villages.® • • • • ^ 

Viahra'ingad,^ or the Fort of Eas'e, at the* heod of the *Dev ** ' VtshrAmoad 
pass, also called Kurdi) fy)ih« neiglibouring temple of the goddess Kuhdu. 

Xux^ya, stands' on a detached spur of the SabyAdi^s, about 2000 feet 
abovd' the sea and thirfeen miles north-east of Mdngaon, hear \?here 
Poonai;£ol4ba> and the Pont Sachiv s territory meet* The best way 
to the fort is by a cart track from Jite village eight miles norfh-east* 
of Nizimpur. The area of the fort is very small, not more than 
seventy feet long by thirty-eight broad. The works ara ruined. On 
the east is a rectangular parapet wall twenty-four fSet Irigh.* The 
otben three sides are better, defended by nature, and their walls ore 
about ten feet high. Like most Koldba f6rts it has but»one gato^this 
iq^on the south-west and is five feet widct There are four bastions 
each about 6" high. Over the eastern bastion, which has walls ten 
feet thick, prisoners are said to have b^en thrown. Inside the fort arc 
three rock-cut cisterns with pure and unfailing water. Other lill^c 
hcdlows cut in the rock are believed to have been used as granaries. 

There is a four-cornered room on the southern corner of the fort, now 
inacoessible. It is about 100 feet higher, tjian^th'c rest ofUho fort, and 
Was ueedin receu^imes by a Hindu ascetic^ Tha fort is said to 
. have been built by ShivAj i. It appears to have be< n occupied by 
troopisf during the time of the Mardtha Supremacy to the end of 
.,the4^^wa*s rule and perhaps some years later. ^During the Mardtha 
war . of 1818, Viehrdmffad tort, then garrisoned by a^ompiandant 
aj^ forty men, was takeff by surprise hy a detachment of the 9th 
regiment under Gaptaun Sopixt, on their return from Poona by the 
Dev pees* Large quantities of grain were found in the fort.® 

WaliftlL KlUUdp famous f^r its sacred fish; is a pool in the WJllax Kumd: 
£dl riyerf in a^^orge jbelow the yil][|age of DdpolS about twelve miles 
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^XiUatenftat MoLaer'a Deaariptidilof the>2oaBt of India iA Moore'a Operations, 8, 9. 
IftMaKUwitwM a rowl^pat; tbe ketch a^nare digged veesel with a large and a 
■maU mMt ; and the ■now.wM much like a bng except .that in the enow the boom 
iwtoiyiail wae hooped to a ityaai! mast dose to the main maet. D'ltaila are given in 
Bombay Onfitteer, 2011. 343 note*^ 724 note 3. 

f am given aha np. 159 - 160 . 

-^SSiabawrn. Bom. Gov. «el. XCVI. (New Seri*), 177. 

* Mr. BL H. Moacardi, C.Sl, Mr. H. Kennedy, and loeal informatioii.* , 

’Bombay Ckwrier, Oth Jane 18M. . , 
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north-east of Mah&d The pool, wh5,ch is about \00 yards long by 
thirty'feet.broad, is believed to be ahfathomabki. According to the 
local story the* tape that formed the bottom of ^veiucots, that is a 
lengt^ of aboublOOO feet, has failed to reachHhe bottom. The 
pod is s%pred to the god Wardhtini, who is held* in special vene- 
ration by a group \)f seven ^nHllgcs, Faneh, DApoli, Pandhep, Wdan- 
kund, MAngaoii, Devgod, and V^holi. The pool is full of fish, chiefly 
Jead<M,Ma«, md 8hMxia.* Some the aM>rtdaa are of great size, 
five or six feeif long, but they*|el(ioin show themselves, other 
fish ar(; tam6 and jSe regularly ftd. A handful of rine brings* them 
to tha Rilrfac(^(n theusi^s,^ome of them as jnudh as four or five 
pounds in weight. Jhe "pejiple ’believe that the fish cannot be 
d( 58 troyed. .They telf* a story that sixty or seventy years ago a 
'Europeqp gehtlcmax ^ned to hook, shoot, or net the fish. He 
stayed for two or three days but caugh’t nothing and then went to 
Talc fort where he was overtaken with sickness and died. Jt is 
worthy of note that there are'no Mkitrs^in the seven villages who 
worship thyi fish-god. The story is that’all'the Mhto were driven 
away because quo of them stole a brass pot bdonging to the gud.^ 


1 Mr. H, Kennedy. 
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CHAPTER I 





Janjira, 

Habshi’s or , 

latitude, and 72° 57^ and 21^ east longitude. It has aJi u^;a 
about 325*jquarti miles, a population according the 1881 c’oiisT?.*^ 
of /6,300, or 234 to the squaii;p miltf, aim, tor the five yeais ending 
1880, an average ^cali;^blS revenue of about £|35,000 (11s. 3,50,000).^ 

Ja'hjira is bountied On the north by the Kmidalik^ or tlohacre«k ; 
on the* east' by Roiia, MdngaonNind Mailed in Kol^ha ; on the south 
by the B^ikot cree% ; and on the west by the sea It includes th^ 
farty miles of coast from the Roha river on the north to the Silvitri 
^ the south, and, except in the south whe^it runs e^st for about 
se^elbteen miles, varied from four to ten jrora in h^midili. •About 
of the coas^ line^ the gi‘oat Bn|^ui*i gulf, which for a]K)ut 
fourteen miles ]*uns so«th-east from islan<I of tjanjira^divides 
Janjira into two main portions, northeK and s(^i|Jhem. ^ ' 

For administrative purposes the 3^ miles of territory are dis- 
tributi^ among eight sub-dfvisions called Utppds or nfuihdUf with on 
average area w about fo^y miles, twenty-nine villagr.s, and 
d^OOmbabitants. The fallowing statement gives the details ; • 


«k 

'Jw ■ ■ m 


VDlagef. 

People. 



Namb. 

Vl%geR. 

People. 

' 

jr«nJtrftFoirt ^ ... 
Murud ... 

ZIAndgaon 

1140^ ... 

28 

3784 
^U,890 
^ MIS 
4200 

a 

Sfariverdher 

Mhaela 

Gov41e 

Fanehaitaii 

& 

28 

88 

i8.ess 

13.139 
a 7.320 

18,224 

• 

• 

m 

• 

Total ... 

2B4 

70,361 

i 

■* 
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the Sahyddxis. The coast genbrally CTeen withVanges of wooded 

S V ^ 

^ Jaiijirm i# the MarAihi /orraption^of tin AaHc Jazirdh 
ooWltvyjjp jgy yrallji k nowB by flSSo of irsnjira thoogh th 

lo* the BcccMiiit'' M Jenjire have beeif supplied by the late Mr. O. 
XiMOom^k^ fey ^ Salmon, Aiunstant Political Agents. 

» t 


axieisland. The whole 

the name properly refers 
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larger jralleys the rock is found in tabular masi a few feet' below 
the su^'ace. anjJ sometime standing *out seven Jeet. In the Kills 
Tiy& jr^ck » in irregular tabShr masses and shapJes^joulddra. No 
outcrops of basalt have bec\.recordc<l. ^ Mi 

The clituate is luoist and relaxing, but the iJteeze cooling the 
coast and the liill-tops. Along coast fevc^ancjdyseiftcuy' prevail 
from October to »Tanuary, ^spccCally in the larger IdVlying to.wns 
which are surrounded by garden land^ Along the coast the 
theniioniVV"r|ranges/roiJi 76° iilJiBe cold weather and during July 
and August Avhen the rains arc at their height„to about 90° 
the hdt weathar, and* at|rfit ^rd t^ie rains. i In the inland parts, 
winch are paitially <!^if off ft'oni the sea breezb, tlie thenriometer 
a-i.ses 7° or 8^ higher. t^Tbe average yearly rainfall for the five years 
"t»iKl)«?g 14i81 was (jibotiti^lOO inches.^ , 

^ ' Tlujre arc? soincj half a d«>zfen quarries of trap and iatcrite, but none 
of tll(jin are regufarly worked ^iid none of the stone is expofted. 
About fifty years ago some becls of latf rite at ^Uiigre, two miles 
norilj-east 4)1‘ MuiMa,*were worked for their iron. But, owing to the 
ch(‘apiiess of ihh imported metal, the local iroii-snrielting has jjcased. 
.(.looii building fiine is made from limestone nodilos, of the average 
size of a man’s baud, which are found at low ‘tide in the beds of 
some of the civeks. li is ehiolly used h^cally, but small quantith>** 
are Lime for eating with betel-leaves and for 

wliitewfishing is ma<le oir^be coast by burning shells. ^ _ 

Thc#'IIabs^n hills urolCTiierally fairly, covered with wood, 
fhielly* co})se. Ip^Nandgay! mid MdnJla in the northern forest^ 
, division the fore.ft is ever}jft’here thick and teak is plentiful. Pii 
the southern forest division, whicli iikclujius all HaUs{i.n south of 
the Zidjpuri creek, in I’aiichai^an, and in he valleys running from 
ilh‘]^a\'itri, there arc* heavy forests generally frequented by panthers 
and tigers. Near Mhasla and Shrivardhan the hills were some 



patches 

tiger or a jmnther is occasconally killeif. 

Until 1862 the Janjira chiefs took fsiuch care gf their forests^ior- 
bidding ^‘xpoFrt and* severely punishin^tjniber thefts and injuiy to 
fo]*esU.“ III 1862 the late Nawiib, Hig Highness Sidi Ibrdhim 
(1848-1879), gave* coiiti-acts for cutting and removing to Bombay a 
large qiuuitity of firewood. Under tk..*oe contracts a man offered a 
certain sum for the Wght to cut wood in a cei*tain forest for a certain 
time. If hi« offer was taken he worked the forest ekUing to wdthin 
two feet of the ground, all baildifig tiii^ber except te& sdg Tectona 
grafidis. blackwuod shei Dalbergiti^ssoo, mango dtnba Mangifera 
indica, jack j)/ia\(aa Artocarpus imegrifolia, catechu khair Acacia 
catechu, jdmbul EugeuiaJ^aiubpiana, bhendi .Thespesia populnea, 
iibuua Dyospyros nielanoxyloii, ^amboo Baiubusa vulgaris, and 
I ’ ^4 ^ 


^ The dctaila are, 1876, (^'6 
aud 1881, 6^7«. 




5 ; 1877, 73 78 ; 1878,*164 ; 1879, 9>70 ; 1880,86-28 ; 

* Sir Richai'd Teiuplc||S Minute, 17th A^^SV^t 1OT8. 
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In lei77, 8400 toi 


rahamianas.' A. large tLm'l>Bv traffic sprajig up. 
iljOOO lcha?iidi8) of logs and 250^00*(/o/a/cfs or 


bundles bf .splji fifcwood werei ftbipped to Bombay. By»^^S77 tlie 
want of any sym^n^r chec^ in these qinttings, mid the practici^ of 
clearing the hill gfidOT^for wood-ash* tillnge, had nt^arly dostsoyed the 
Janjira fo^e^s. In forest presofvation on t!ie British system 
was begun, an^ several ^ existi-zjlj contracts w^^re cancelhxl. In 

ISHO'the forests of the lAiinid division, were deinlircatod, and arc now 
(1881]^ strictly protected. In other wrts of th(;^stat5 iyTa^eni'mts 
have been introduced to limit wooa-g.sh tillage, and nof^tu a^low 
timber to be cut*exQppt on perniissioi^fnAn^tlre As^j^taut Political 
Agent. The forest'servants ifrc now|paid«i» casli insti*ad of *111 
grain, and an establishiiieiit has been fonj^eAof two rangers, two. 
clerks, six fort^sters, and thii|ty guards. Kunl^iff, Katlikari.‘^ 

Agris, M^lis, and Musabndns work in the forest.*^ for v/agi's, a inaa.*- 
receiving from Sd. to fid. (2 as. - 4, r/»s.) *and a woman from 2; a. 
to 4id. (1 J as. -3 as.) a daj^ *4n lSM-82 the total fon st l eceijzls 
amounted to £1590 (Us. 15,600), and the forest ^chargk‘.s to £804 
(lls. 8940). ^ • * . • • - 


ChapW X* 
, Products. 

Forests. 
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The Breeds, habits,, and uses of the Domestic Animaft of the Habsjin ^l^omeatio Auimala. 
do not differ from those of the nt^ighbouring Koldba district. Both - 

buffaloes and bullocks are (‘inployed for all liedd pui’poses as well as 
to** drawing carts. Bullocks, bu.daloes, and p^-^ws ari^. tdlam opt in 
droves and grazed in the lands and foryi5is sot apart* for grazing, 

Tiifey do -net ordiMril;)" get grain or ct;.o 'liments. The chief cattle 
breeders arc the Malis,%ell- to-do landholders, aij^d Jc/uHk, bu( thvre 
is po' systematic breeding. The average lycmrly col^ of tluj kec‘p of a 
bullock or mBch-cow is estimated at aboitt £1 4.v. (Us. 12). A good • 

bullock is worth £2 (Rs. 20)*aucl a milch-cow £1 lOs. (Ks. 15). 
sheep are bred. Fowls arq reared chiefly by Mubaramadaiis, Beni^-^^ 

Israels and KAthkoris. A full-grown hen fetches tiU. (2 (fnn<ts), and 
sixteen chickens can be bought for 2^?. (Re. 1). Eg/>s sell for \iL (2 y^N.) 
each OT eight dozen for the i-upee. iJucl^, turkeys, pea*-fowl.s, aiul 
guinea-f^wls-are not reared. ' » 

Of Wild Animals there are of Felidas, Tiger, the Panther, and Wild Animals, 
the ^Id Cat. Tigers and panthers are found in»ull p^rLs of Janjira, ^ 
cspecmlly in the south across^be Rajpuri creek and near Mhasla. 

Or late years the extenri^e i^est felUng has greatly »re(Iuc<ld tlieir ^ 
lumber. The Tiger, vdgh^ Falis tigris is believed to be of two 
varieties, one law^ li^ter-coloiired and fiercer*, the other suuiller 
darke^ and milden SeveiSf fii^-grown tige:^ have been shot, 
much smaller tiiaji thVordinary almost uark-brpwn wliere 

the ordinary t^^er is yellow. Tnc?i Panther*, hibla^ Felis pardus is 
of two kinds, one called bibla^di^ij ihe other, a smaller, thinner, mid 
much longer-necked animal.callS^ harda. The rinjjs of black hair 
on the yeflow •skin are almost the same, ^ut tltb rings on tlie small 
varftly are always ifiuch closer tcigethey and seldom so perfect. 




^ Of these blackwood and dMiutt rore^ 

^ Of^he tigers aho^ by the lat^ir. Larcom, one measured immediately after 
deaMf, was ten feet ten inohea long* • 

’ In the hot aeaaSn of 1S82 Aree or four person ewerc mauled by tigoi*« or panthers 

and one woman wks eaten. # ' 

• 1 
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in large numbers. * Snipe timJml are of tlirce^^cinds, OcAnmoii 
Gallinago tgayinaria, th^ Painted Rynchaoa ij^galensis, and trthe 
Jack G|tHinago gallinula. All are ^tiigratery ccpning in Noveiober 
and leaving in* Febniaiy , Jjiit both the paintcid md the common 
snipe ary said occasionally to brew'd in iTanjira^QI; Wild Duck, dril, 
thtjrc are the^ Mallard Anas l)oschas, the Commoi} Teal .Querquedula 
crecca, the Whistling Teal Dcf drocygna jawnica, th« Widgeon 

Mareca penelope. These &ro airiitigrator ji/coming in Noveinl>»r and 
]ea\dng^i pbfuary^ X)f Curley two kinds, the Large Curl.pw 
NiiTiienipVnneatus*and the Sm^l Curlew Numcnius pheBopus, are 
foiinil in the qfceka all tlju year round, but chiefly ki Ihe cold weathe*r 
"IMipy breed in*the creiks.* Pfov^rs titoMs there are three kinds, 
the Stone Plover*(E?licnemu.s scolopax, the Grey Plover S(iuatarola 
* helj^ptioa, and the •GbClcn Plover Charadrius fulvus. The stone 
^lov(jr is* a rosulent breeding in the? district, young ones being 
fqund in September. QOlden and grey plovers a^re sometimes seen 
in the rains and occasionally *l?reed Jm August and September, but 
almost all Ai-e migratory, coming in lar^e llock^ in December and 
Jailiia]y,*and*li\dng sometimes near the sea-^ihore, hut generally in 
patches of drjk ground in and n^ar creeks. Partridges aj;e seax'ce 
in Jtmjira, though they are found in largo nuiiibers to the north of 
the Revdanda creek. / 


\ dotailfHl^accourjjt of the Konkan fisheries, written by Mr. W\ F. 
Sinclair,^ Fii-st Assistant Collector of KoMba, is printed' as an 
Appendix. The Janjira fisheries aip aliiiost entire]^ , salt- weter 
fisheries. Sines of stake.^, chiefly palm-tree trunks, are, ^ the close 
i)f the stormy st^son (Octobcjr), sunk in the banks that lie oft* the 
shore at a depth of from eighteen to thirty feet. Tly tops of *11116 
Kt^jkes stand live or six feeji out of ihe water at high-tide. The '* 
stakes are tlriven into the ground by listening fishing l^ats to their 
tifps at high-tide, the weight, as the tide ebbs, formug the points 
into the bottom. They are drawn oi|t and towed asmire in May 
when the*soutli-wesi s>^ll s^ts in. Between each pair of gtakes, 
wliicli arc gcn^'fllly from twenty to tliirty feet apart, a large l^g-net 
called ilhol is hung. The lower half of the inSuth of the nA is drawn 
dov n by stones, ^aboutf ten feet below the^urface of the water ; 
the upper Ifiilf is* kept open by floats fastflMjjP to strings. One of 
those bag-tiets costs from £12 to £15 (Rs.120-iU.150), and a pair of 
posts, if of teak, cost from £5 to, £6 (Rs?50*Rs.60). The nets ore 
generally ownetl by several fishermen in skares,^d the boat is offtm 
thi? pixmerty of a sepai-ate person, saJb proceeds of ttm fish are 
generally di videcUntofour parts, one for the boat-owner three for 

the net-owning q;cw. Instead of*fasteniug thewto stakes, the bag-, 
nets or dkoh are soi] 3 etimc.s ii]loored*to buoys ox barrels^ Imown as 
hiirkia dholsu The value of a ^et of barrel and bag-nets is about £11 
(Rs. 1 1 0). Clicks* are fished hf oblong dragnets laced at ea^ side 
to a pole and vrcqlieil against the stream by a couple of fisheipnen. 
The meshes ^of nets vary in size from.a fourth of an Inch. to 

an inch. The neMused are l^-neti^i^te&ed io stakefiPa^ stretched 
*icross the creeks, or they are nand-nets either r9pnd <)r fastened to 
a coii])le of poles. In using the net fdsteiied to two poles, two flien 
stand ^ffh>se to the shore, each holding a pole, while twro or three 
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men nin fsom diffdjfent ^des beating the water with shorty hand 
sti As and drive th%*4ish to the net, which |8 quickly yaispd and the 
fisli ki.re taken qut. Fish are generally caught in this way during 
flood-tiih^. The circular hand<not is used by one man, cither from 
tlie slioro or from & ^Ihioe. There ft no state restriction oi\ fishing, 
but th:\ fishing graunds of the different coast villages have been 
fixed by tWe people and^re jealouriv guai-ded. Tlio chief fishing 
'llagt>s-arc Ghorde, and Boriai hi Miindla; Ndndgaon and 
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Mdjgaon in Ndndgaon ; Mumd imd l^. Jpuri. in Munid ; the *'anjira 
fijrtress ; Khirs^i, Agarvdda, and ISiargaon ISfiidrnk, JMJiasla ; 
jleiidii, Purbadi. Kudgaon, and Djgi *in Pi^jchjtitan ,^nd »5h4»?tddi, 
Valvat, Shrivardhan, Kdlinje? and* jLiovgAtb or Hareshvar » 
Shrivardhan. ****** 

The chief large sea fish are pomplet, Lauri, pdkhM, • 

kvpa, Icarli, gholj halva^ hi mg] mklo, and il^ngoL Besides these, 
are jhingds of two kinds, cray fish and ahrinlps, shrimps Uc'ing caug\it 
in large quantities during the fains, d'he small fish which bretMl in 
the creeks laxetbombil, hhmg* skingdli, tdrrLclouriipboi, ch ^U’bubri.polr, 
hekd'nt, 8dUi^it\ IcdlaVp kai^ala, and skdnL Fish rogs aiTe s(‘nt* to 
Bombay# Fish-cuidng. goes on in all coast villages^ The largiu* 
fish are split open, Gle%ne(J> soaked in strong brine, and sunned.^ •I'he 
bombil does not want cleaning or salting ; it is cut m strips, and is 
dried in the sun on strings stretched between poles f^om ten to 
twelve feet high. Smaller fi.3i ai’c dried !)y spreaTlirig ihfra i»f thc*sun 
on«a rocl& or on the sand. Cured and dried fish are clxiefiy sent inhmd 
through Maliad. Except Brdlimans and Gujaxat and M^i-wdr Viinis, 
kJJ classes eat -fish. It ^ bai’tcred for gi*ain, four j)()un(ls of J^ram 
bu^ng freun four to eight j^unds of fish. Jlosi large villages have a’ 
separate market-place whei^e tlie Koli ^^om<su sit and sell fish. 

Fishermen are of three closes, Kolis and Kliarris. wlio arc Hindhs, 
and Dildis who are Musalm^s. They together number xibout 70Q0 
or nine per cent of the population. The Kolis in most of tha 
villagfis on the creeks grow h^p, aiiAuso ^hc fibre in making their 
nets. Fishermen who fish in ci;eeks and bays *pay a yeaxdy cess of 
10a (Ka. S) un every or ^r of fishing stakes, ai d (Rs. 3) 
on each net buoyed on barrels?! Those wHo fish at the mouths 
of cneaks ^ay bigb4|^ rates, and those who do ifbt own permment 
; stakes pay a nouse-ti^ In 1880 ^ese cesses yielded a tatal j^early 
^^ 0 venue of £381 (Bs.<i33lO). Thef fishing trade is' much larger and 
fihan it useclto hgu * \ ^ 

Accordizw to the 1872 Tlsnsus.' tlie population of the state, 
|pneludjng 871 persons on board vessels, was 71, 99^ or about 218 to 
ghe square mile.. 'Of the whole niftnber 67,675 or 8P'J I per cent were 
Hindus, 13,714 t>r lO'l^ per cent l^usalm^jis, 29 or -003 per cent 
gjhristians, jand 578 oar, 0*8 per cent Beni-Isrdels and Othera The 
iroportion of JU[asalmilns to Hindus varied from«one Imd a half per 
Kent Janjira to seven and a half in*Man&la, and averaged about 
bur per cent. Of ih0 whole population m‘2 per cenp were males 
5l’8 per cent femalesr # 


1 Salt u a monc^ly of the^a^Fs, who lella it to fiahenaon at half the market 
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Thp 1881 census' showed an increase from ^yi, 996 tooTO.-Sei or 
606 per c^nt.. Of the tojial numlMrf61,810 or<>86'94 pel: cent t^ere 
Hindus, •13,012 or 18'21 per cent /Mnsalnnins, 690 pr 0'7*pcT cent 
Beni'Isr&ols, 4f Chiistiaiis. juid two Pdnds. Of 61,810 Hindus, 972 
were ^ly tribes.^ The percentage of males ofi Vlis whple population 
wa8,49‘47 and of*foinales 50‘o2. Hindu males mumbcred ^0,969 or 
5008 per cent and Hindi^ females 30,851 /)t 49'9l 6ent of the 
Hindu population ;* Musaun^ip* mkles nui<ibel:ed €501 or 46‘69 per 
cent ami Mps5lin6n females 7411 dr 53*22 per cent of the Musalmdn 
populatlorcj Beni-lsr^el males tiumbered 280 or 47^ per cent and 
Beni -Isr&el f«;males<3ip nr 52*^ p^ cent of thejjBenl-Isnlel population ; 
of the forty-seven Oh^istlorie 'forty Vere males and seven females. 

In 1872 there wero»13,769 houses or 5*16 persons to each house. 
Of ‘ the whole nufhber 689 were of^ superior and 13,080 of an 
'inferior chiss, the propoi'tion of inferior to superior being as nincty- 
fetir to six. A^coi-ding to the 1881 census there were 15,926 houses, 
including huts. Many Mubal!lii&ns,*filiand&ris, and aome.PraUnis 
own goof houses. * Except the row of small 9weUings and shops 
Chat form tbo market place, each house, <^peolally 'along the coast, 
Hiands in a sef)aratc garden. Owing to the dampness of th9 climate 
the houses are all built on plinths fnm two to three feet high. . The 

I dintha are of .stone rabble and mortar faced with dressM trem or 
att?*ito., Tim wallj^ are a framework of vfood filled with bak^ or 
. sun-dried hricks, with a coating of mud or whitewash. These better- 
class houses are oblong, and hWc tiled roofs. They ate tWo storeys 
high,*' and have two rooms and a central 'Aall on eacdi floor, with 
necessary and .bathing rooms attached. Their value varies- £ 1*010 
£200 to £300 (Rs. 2000 -Ha. 3000). The middle class house Ims walls 
of wattle and daub and a )K>of thatdied with rice straw, ^eyaru 
8(juare and have two room.s, and pari ofthe veranda is enclMed with 
anlaiib and wattle wall and used as a cook-room. A himw pf this 
kind coats to build from £6 to £7 ICWi (Rs. 60-Hs. 75).' The hut.s 
of the po(&er clas.so.svcost froib 6s. to 10a (Rs. S-Bs. 5)^ * 

Every good house has a store of copper ppts and earii^ jars for 
eating, dnnking, cooking, and storing grain; two'or tlireo brass- 
bound boxes for yaluabies ; cots and bedding '.according to thp rise 
of the family ; two or three brass stands foor.»lani]^. wi<^ a 

stone \or 'grinding condiments and curry 'spices, nor bnskuig rice 
there is a moriar, the hollbwed s^mp ox a tree iuin-wldch tlm 
is put hnd husked bv women who pomad it 'Sdth fiha.iix^.1i|^)ed 

g int of a wooden pestle about five fdeit long and four. 

isides tools for the different callings nddcUocIaas hpiri$iP$s^ so^ 
earthen pots, a cq)pOr water v^ssdi, and one jar tiro pots.* 

• Moat Hindu men wear only a IStndc^ 'dniii^ 
blanket at night. A middi^lasa man wears' a lwdo^ arilver 
chain round his w4i8t, acturbun, aad-« i^ifehi(ud«||Bd«e8lMX^ 
cloth. A few Brfihmana andT*ral)hxiB» Ae stato -Bbrrantt,''wear 
a wai.stcloth.*a,.aUver waistbeli harmUh f /wlflil^! '0(rfiiion.,P99it, and a 
roil cai’twheel-ehaned turban.* • S' . , 

Of ornaments, higVclass wbmmi wai^ the eanings, 

silver necklaces, bracelets, noklets, toe*rings, and finger- 
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rings.* .Wojpien' alsotwear the gmld head omaiAents known, by ‘the 
names of wig oAdb^ketak, pbw, and myd. . Childron wear* wrist 
ornaments, ko^ and tode ^enaridly silver* earrings, anklets, waist- 
bands and necklaces kcmth^ ' . • * 

The higher claas^^eat puls%, butter, spices^ vegetables, milk, 
curds, apd oil ; and*the lower daases boQed coarse lice, T^dgli or fiarih 
bread, lidiS, spiceVand <^ed fish. , Bice^ eaten erlher boiled until 
it Ls soft, or gMund iAro -floor and l>{iked into* bread or parched. 
Biee flour is Sometimes miked with nnfermented cocdSanpt jaice and 
then slightly baked. This is calleci^ From rioA flour and 

toddy, round sweetmeats are made., A man iti jniddlingjiircumstancos 
has his own grain and clarifi^ 'butter* |nd he gets betel-leaves and 
vegetables from his garden. Ajnan tolerahl^ off haS .a Servant to . 
loo|^ after his cattle, who is ^aid sixty pounds*(]*j; mam) of ncf^and* 
from 2a to 4a (Be. 1 -Bs. 2) a months In middle jzlass families the *• 
womqp 1^0 the house work. , * * . • . 

Thotigh the „^iiuliof jihe> pdbple bf^Janjira are poor, almost all 
have plenty to <j *Mt d f gpod supply of unfenribnted peAn-juic<j to 
drink. ^ Ala ^an idholtrs pay in kind' in instalmentff spread over 
eight . tnontirs, An^d, i,.'seoa advances or ta&dvi are made lyhen . 
wanted^ they h^ve Iflbm to go to a moneylender to raise the 
money required i^br pauig the rent. Day- workers are paid in grain, 
a gbod meal of ^ce hd spices and dried fisli, and^^ej meals a 
draught of mddfi cn^r imi rmented palm- juice. Their few wants are 
sufq>ued tmdithey J^^n^happy. The hnsbondmen are quiet, well- 
behaved, and cheerfnir*a little independent in beariilk but ny so 
megns inida The shopkeepers and traders *are quiet and civil. 

The fbllowiftg are the chief, details of tlie Janjlra castes : 

BsalmaLa&By -numbering 1162* in *1881, are found in greatest 
numbers. in Miqrad and Shrivardhan, and in smallest nnnibcrs .in 
HAndla and GKwtUe. They belong to five main divisions, Deshasths, 
Chitj^vana or ■ 'Kankanasths, KarhiSd&s, pevruklids, aud Gujardt 
Bidbu^anai. Bk&pt Gujardt Brdhmans who are traders and money- 
lend^,' ocoupotibn is £tate service, priesthood, bt-.'ging, and in 
a few WfCs hiisji^dry. As a Brdhm^s are well-to-do. 

^ numbering 1492, ath found'a^l over the 
state. .'In tokw'ofthehrJ^jput dbscent Prabhus 'do not .eat fowls. 
A^oedisg to ‘drib^ story, ihe aeason is that the fcml’s beak is like 
a pern, object to kill an animal who 

like the*pen.V Except a few who are small 

tntders^^^mlr nik^ statp Service and husbandry. Most of 

*tiiem are un^ritbKdp: ' • 

Of a^iSlid^ 646, chiefly Gujariit 

and ''.'Tlhcj; ana found ^ over the ^tata The Gujardt 

Vdnis ate wd from Qtflardt in the -beginning of the 

— 4 ——* ; 

I TheBUaitliNtaglalilk tii^dii^^taipluniaTOtfaegtOnndUiattbe^arefonl feedara 
But the fod byfosiiil arniilllig wild tribes who are not careful to 

cat^emy ch^. oanpodied with the rr3lipotts respect for 

the codL Miwpf it has itt wiA io the leeling that the spurita of tho dead, . 
wasdefii^ sew^tbeil' oM home, mn^h^v^loumi n resting-place ir. tho doncafttic fowls. 
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predent cehtnxy, anti the M8rw4r Vdnia firom SiSmr^ir witlnn-the last 
twenty years. The Ghijardt V&nis are permanent residents ;*ihe 
M&rwte .V^&nis stay only for a tinve. They are m 9 neylender 8 and 
shopkelpers, dealiug in cloth~and misceUaneons artielea Their 
conmtiQn and pro-spects are 'good! * ^ ^ • 

Of Husbajldineil there are seven classes witlt^redg^ of 34,822 
or 66*33 per cent of the iE^di^ ponulatio^ Of the* wmle nnmber 
15,403 were Kunbiif, 7772 Agris, 6176 ^anddris, 3649 Mardthds, 
2698 Mdilis^ T34 ([angainjs, and 9l Gurava Evinsis are, fodnd 
every wlv2K! and are , perraapSnt residents. Besides' tilling, they 
worfeas day-ljibourer.s.alid ye^rsopal^ servants.* As a dass they are 
poor. Agris are found all Cper the'stpte except in ShriVardhan and 
. Gov&le. They* arc sai<l ‘to have come from Oheul and Boha in 
'Kolljjta about 200 ybara ago. Besides growing rice, they make salt, 

‘ and some icut ptjts and^ toys in stone ; others hold lands as'state 
seevants. As a*class they arttmor. BhandIris are found aU over 
the statu, except in Govde and*Mdndla • They amudid to have come 
fj'ora the i<^th n^ore than 200 years ago. ' . They ^^turdy and fair- 
skiilned tnakiug their livii^ as palin-juioe* drf^llya, distillefa, and 
li<^uor-sellera • Otliers are husbandmen, moneylenpnes, garde&ers, and 
Btun€ pot and toy inakers. Tliey are wcll-t^ thre The MabAthAs, 
who arc foimd all over the state, arc husbanded wi&d state servants. 
Their condition is middling. MAlJS, o^bod fi’two sub-divisions 
Obaf'kalShis ' *and l*jluhkalshis, ai-e foundhitewdunid, NAndmon, 
Shrivardlijui, and Panchaitan. Theyarnsaidfs. Tvo come fit)m Oheul 
a\^<l Pfttvdaiida in Koldba more than 300 yeartf agb. Besides gardening 
^d tilling they jyork os carpenters, bricklayers, and labourers. , As 
a rule they arc well ofl'. Jaxgams, who af;t as priests to some Kunbis .* 
ondGuravs, are found in Mhas]a,Shriva!rdhan, Panchaitan, andOovAle. 
Th^y are peiinancnt residents and arc Bind to have come into 
the state aiK>ut twenty years ago from the south. They-perform 
funeral ceremonies for some Kuitbis' and Guravs ahd work as 
luis>)andmt'n. Their ^ copditidn is fair. Guaavh, also known as 
Shiv-svAmis, are found in Hareshvar and Ijfhasla. Thaj have no 
tradition of having been formerly settled in another part Gf the 
conntiy. Some ai-c hmsbondmon, but most act as minuj^nAts in 
MuhAdev’s templeS and os musicians at marria^a -They*iAre a 
• well-to-do perhaps a rising class. , 

•MA.si'rAt’ruama Of Manufacturers there are»two dasses, weavers SAlis 
numbermg 314, and oil-pressers or ^elis 'pumhning ninety 'nine. 
Except in Mtodla and GovAie, l^lis ?re found, all' over ‘l£e^ ^tc. 
They aro^ said to'have come portly from 'the aou^ and pal^ from 
MAngaon an KolAba some 160 years ago. miby.'s^ve’WalKeloths.* 
wpmeu’s robes, sashes, and .turbans, Sdthc . of , them, ore . also 
husbaudmea 'When in work, a man,, his wife, add t^'^’difldren 
earn from 6d.* to ^ os. - 6 os.) a 1 but; work% ^steady. 

As a class they ore pooi^ Although mort oibpretsm and bQ Ellers 
ore Beni-Isrdels, MarAtha Tdis are" found In EApdmon and 
MAndla. They are said to hare oomSfe'tk^begiluutig^^bapTesent 
century* from the Beecan, and are now peMnaaimtispMddenla.': l^y 
press oil out of seed andfioaf ]barai9\andf^tui4i1sQm^ Theirlnm 
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is wcbk@d,))y one ballooK,. Some are husbandlnen and labourers. 
They keep MondAy^ a close Jioliday, ehuiting their shops. * Their 
state and prospects are poon * . * *. 

Of Craftsm^ll there are eight clashes with a strength 'of 3107- 
Of these 860 wer^^old and silve^ smiths, Sondrs ; 953 qnrpenters, 
SutiraTf^ potters, Kumbh4ra; 372 tailors, Shimpi§; 161 copper- 
smiths, fSisin; l04 ironmiths, Lopiirs; |orty wandering ironsmiths, 
Ghis^dis ; and tweifty-two si^dleys, Jingafs. SoNiits of the 
Oaivajnya and Aks41i subdivif^ons^re found all ov^r^the state and 
«re permanent*residents. The Dait^jnya Soi^s, who^^tt to be 
Brahmans, ore s£d to have come JErom thft ^outh about 3CG>‘ years 
ago, and the Aks4li Sondrs from Ue *Ddbcan a^ut a hundred 
years ago. Except a few whaare husboh^iiien, hnd tlia Aksalis o^ 
Shrivardhon who make small brass cooking-peds, goldsmiths q{ both 
divisions work chiefly in mlvcr and gold Tlij; men deam Qd.JKr» 
Is. (fi-8 as.) a day, and as a rule a:;:e famly ofi*. •3'he women, /uld 
nothing to - the - family esj^ifings. Cabpentebs or SutAiis, who are 
found all over thtf state, are said to have come<fr(^n the* south some 
300 years ago. They Vork in wood, making boxes .and'stools,* and 
in Gordie inake iron pots for cooking and other purposes. They 
are a steady well-tOido class, a good carpenter earning a daily wage ' 
of 9d. to- 1«. 9d.l (6-14 as.). PoTTEns or KumbhIbs are found 
aH over tlie state expept in Govdlc. They ore said to have como 
about a century ago from Mdngaon in Koldba ondTron/Ddpoli in 
Batn4giri. , -Besides making earthen pots, buckets, tiles, bricks, 
stone pots, and doHspthoy act as husbandmen. As adcluss they jtre . 
,poor, a man’s daily earnings varying froQi 3d^ to 6d. (2"- 4 as.). 
I^ILOBS or §HIHPIS are found all over the state.* They arc said to 
have come about 200 yeans ago, s^me from the Deccan' and some 
from ^ south. Besides tailoring, some till and some keep ^ops, 
particularly cloth and grain shops. A Shimpi’s daily earnings vary 
from,6d. to Is. (4-8 as.), and the class is, on tho whole, fairly 
off... .GoiPP^BSMIxhs, KAsAbs and TfiMBAjs, aro found all over tho ‘ 
state, and are said tojiave come from the south some 200 years ago. 
Mo^ ol; them' worlT in copper brass ai^d tin, maT. ing and tinnmg 
pot^ .and some of them tiling. A coppersmith cams 6d. to » 
9d<.* f4- 6 ««■) '& d%y and is fairly off. iBol^SMiTflS or LohAbs 
are found all over tlie state. They make field tools. ^hisAdis, * 
lyanderipg- ironsmiths'er tinkers, come every y^ from the Deccan 
*to Pandiaitaa, Ittiaslor and MAndla They make and mend field 
and o^ey. Itob tools* and *are poor and -wild. Jim gabs, prigin^ly 
saddl^.^ found in Shrivardhan and Panchaithn; they are said to 
have, the Deccan about a hundred years ago. They are 

devm* wbjt^n thrnipg their h^ds to many minor crafts, making 
ddl^ toys, hiikdwn^, keyB,.boi^, musical instruments, table-drawers, 
painted Bid' carv^ wood-^ork,' and cutting the paper tiaras or 
^ '-'flora; by , the bi^ide Und bridegroom at Hindu 
wetJpn^ ^ As ih^ ore fah^ly off.** 

Of are 731, of whom' 293 are barbers 

or vasherlKEsn or Farits. Beth classes are found all 

over the stdMl ^e 'b&rhers sre'said to have come from' the south 
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about 125 years ago and .x>f the washemen eome are pljl eottlers 
and otiiers immigrants from the south: B6mdesJEc51otriiig ^eir own 
callingB. sofne Of both elai^ act as husbancbuen. E^eiuiM* doss ia 
weii-fo^. ; ' . • • ■ • , 


Of Herdsmen, and ShbphBrdS there aSA 8672 jQaviis and 
108 Dhangars. GVvus, who ore found all over the stab^ dte.saad to 
be old settlers. Jn appearance <‘md dress they are*lil|e Kfm^is, and 
they make th^ living by h^ljahdry ana '^ti^reaJSng, and by 
selling milk, curds, and butter., J'hey •axe fairly off DHAiroAKS, 
who arp sai^ to hav^ come* froiw the Deccan and-froip the Karhital^ 
are foimd mof^^ly in Mhi^la. *Some of the l^j^haH^ars tend cattle, 
some cultivate** and soiiae^Tti^are country blankets from Jaq^ira or 
Bombay wopL ‘Those wh5 hdvo settled as. hushandmmr axe generally 
’well-to-4o and own oaUle. 

•' oOf Fisbermen there are 5943 Kolia and Khdrvis. . l^y are 
found, all over the state* except in '^v^la Amond the' Kolib 
there ore t^o divisions, Cheu^ars *So]} Kolis and Edhtidkars. 
The Son Kolis arQ said to have come from ChenT in KoMha some 
200 ‘years * ^Oi; the Bdht^kars are old settlers from B5ht&d in 
tldngoon. ^tttddkars eat food cooked by Clienlkars, but ChSulkars 

* do not eat food cooked by Rdhtddkors. The KhIhvis aire said to 
have come from Chiplun in Batndgiri about a hundred years ago. 
The pien oi*l>otl) clasj^es wear a skullcap and alpincloth. All fire 
fishers an8 scaWn, hanlworking, fairly off, and with good prospects. 
Sonic make siring and rope, and a. tew grow hemp for making nets. 

€>f tioathbr Workers there arc 1900 Oli&nbh&rs and twentv- 
OHO butcliers or Khatiks. * ChambuAbs, who are found all over tn(f 
state, are said to lie old robideuts, except a few knowiras Ddbholis 
who,, came from Ddbhol in Ratn/igiri' about a hundred years ago. 
They are shoemakers, tanners, and husbandmen. They are’’ badly 
oif And show few sigis of impro\ing. K'hjLtiks are found in Hurud 
and Shrivai^lhan. They ore smd to have come Broin the Deccan in 
the beginning of the pi'escitt century. They sell goat’s flesh and Send 
hides to Bombay. • . . ♦ 

. Of Depressed Classjhs there were 6485 Mh4rs, 84 MfyigB, and 
228 Buruds. MBAim, who are employed as villago -seiyanisb and 

I. messengers, receive grain allowances from the vSlagers,' and in .some 

* cases tiinand. They carry away and eat \}ead eatd^ 
firewood and grass from the forest^for sale. .ILi^es pajm * 
leaf brooms and rope slings or s&«ftda.for Vang^ jaraisn^ ^er 
articles. *Bukuds j,re found all over the st^rte’ exo^, 

They are stud to have come from tlm south ahont*SO^.j>y^^^jga 
They plait reed baskets ahd some of thpm are 

Of WandwriilE IMbas ei^ty-«n».TBdan,^laa^;^^ 

sixteen Bddto 4rereRmtuined from liDiaBla. 

Vavasb eome every, year [hiring the nar 

search of eorthwaxk. Tlie onOy peeuBari^ ih 

the men wear almi4 tirousers.. Tbejidig,eil|!ai#i^.i|^^ 

d.-uns, being pahl by puiee. in 

NAndgaan^and Smvaxdhaib eome 
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living by ,carryin^*gFaiii .and fuel on paek-bnIUockB, BeldIKs (mt ’ 
wandering quan^ten and stone ^ssers come fr^ the t^eocan 
during tne fair season in bm%i}i.o{ ' l^k and return ro tl)<3ir homes 
during the raisA < ' ' ' . • , * 

Of BeUglcras^lBl^ggarl thereVere sixty-seven EAnpb&te N4th 
Gasdvis/'forty-tlyrSci Qondhalis, thirty-one SarodiS or D^kqjis, twenty 
Bairigis, And tor^e Oq^8> EAnjBUAte^ NIth Gtosivis, according 
to theif Own story, are Aoicendants ot the disciplSs of one (torakndth, 
^ose shrine Is at Pdtas Shiillila in J^olhdpiy*. Of i^^iese Qosdvis 
some are wanderers and some rositStptSj living as hustotndmen in 
Mhasla and GbvUle. « They are ^ai^ to, have* been, settled in the 
state for about 150 years. Wander^g*Gd«6vis r^Iy stay at dno 
place for niore than wee or four days, ‘ihoy ehcdmp outside of a . 
village, sometimes in the op^n and sometimeif ilnder a tree. •They 
either Stretch a blanket across torec stisks as a t^^nt, or tnake a hnt *• 

. of a few mats, sticks, and branche.s, Jhcif stock of chattels ii^cludes 
a grindstone, some earthei\ cheking-pots, some woodcff plates, ono 
or two copper and one \)raa8 pot, and cots. Tku jnau wears a palo 
ycUdw tarban, . a -small waistdoth, a jacket and a hlank’ct, and the 
wumair a rojie, a petticoat, and a Ixtdice. The woiften’s ornaments 
are lead and zinc ■ bfaceleto and anklets, and occasionally d gold 
nose-rii^ worth about 2s. (Be. 1). . They speak a mixture of 
Odjardti and EQndi, though most of them know Mardthi a 
litue Urdu. They wander through Sittora, Poona, Alibdg^ Janjira, 
and Batndgiri, travelling ip bauds of ten or fifteen, ^ey cariy 
fowls with them aM'vsome cows and buffaloes, generally frouf ten,to 
twenty, but sometimes as numy os a hundred. Th^y offer the* cattle 
fdV sale and •beg, attracting notice by playing on a one-stringed 
fiddle. They never work ‘but ai-e, well behaved. Tlie women 
cook and be^wd, when the bond is on the move, carry the bulk of 
the gqods. T^ey reverence the ordinary Hindu gods, employ a 
Brdtunsa'at marriages, and have a peculiar dread of evil spirits. 
Their inannage;'ceremonies do not dtffer ^roqi those o^ other low 
class B^dus. ^ey rive a feast and call in a Brdhmon priest from 
the neatrest village. A sdn’s marriage cos^ £u to £n (B.s.50-Bs.60), 

* half of wiii^ is. paid to the bride’s father; and half .pent in food, 
cldtflbito, and orruuuopts. A man' spends notliing on tris daughter's 
morrii^.- They are scad to havv no burial rites;, but k%ep,a death- » 
di^"'at0iq ond of a yidt. TheV have no headmqn. GoinrBALis, 
who ora ail ovak ihe -atato, are Said to have come about 200 

yediea.ai^’irfte Sqlhd^nr dild Tdljdpur in the Dcccon. They ore 
notr .-s«w||kd 7 .'ijs the atato and liv,e by begging* and singly songs 
in on msrrlOge and otoer occasions, ^kodis 

or to Iforpd, Qovtfle, and Uhasla, have come from 

tha-mii^.'P^ aj^ ^ .MVtoAaent se^^ The men wear troumrs., 
and a 01^ li;^ with tbehdpof a smatter- 

toft 0^ fbimd %11 over the state. They . 

mow Oom'e-to.G&vdle every from the *. 

DeiMy-mhaa|^ig.tfliirtL’... The men iyear conical hats trimmed with 
peaea^’f.fwP^ve»and a,]^^ 

^e ia the XAirEkABis. ' They nambe!;^9i72 and 
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are found all over iKe state. They are siud to 4!ave com^ freih the 
M&vaf or wealiim Deccan., Some of them, live hi the hiJUs and some 
on the l^ders of forests near '^dUiigps. They beloi^ Jto five clans: 
Niktms* VighikoTSj Moknes, Edlis, and Sdnvates. They speak 
corrupt ]{ar4thi, and live in d'quaiv wattih huts, d^y furniture 
is a few earthen pMs, one or two copper vessels, .and a s^ckte -The. 
men wear a* loincloth on^ sometimes a eh.otd4^rcIp|i),^and the 
women a scanty robe that do4s* hot fall SeloW tibte ^ee and no 
Iwdice. Themonly omaments^ase heavy nteklaces of glass beads, 
brass ^arriiigs, and* glass *banglea Some, of theqi grow iXachni 
and harik on the hill eides,' others work a^ labourers and rear 
goats ; but the* bulk, of thenf, ^th men and women, litas by selling 
.firewood and forest produce* and by tapping forest palma They 
arc fond uf Hunting and shooting, and arc much given to pilfering 
■ apd potty .thievi^. Exempt at drunkfin brawls, which sometimes 
end. fatally, they are seldbm guilty of crime. They worship the 
ordinary Hiitda gods, but nev^ employ Brhhman or other priests. 
They are femd of niojri^ from one plhce'to bnother within a radius 
of .eight or ten piifes. They never go further and have Uo knowledge 
of other districts. They are averse from manual labour but have 
recently been induced to work at road-making.^ When they chpose 
to work they are the best and hardest workers in the state. On 
the fifth day after the birth of a child, six betelnuts ore laid before 
8(itvAi D6vi, the motller is made to bow to the goddess, and a party 
of friends are entertained with bountry liquor. Marriages aro 
settled by pj;c.sents, but the leave of’thejr..horedifary leader or 
ndiA; lUust be gained. Fqjr granting the marriage license the leader 
is paid 2». (Re. 1*) and is given a potful of counti^^ liquor. No* 
marriage can be celebrated unless he is, present. 

Aiksording to the 1881 census' Mnsalm4ns numbered 13,912. or 
18‘? per cent of the population. They are chiefly found in Jas^ira, 
Mliasla, Murud, and Snrivardhan. They belong to four eUsses, 
Kopkanis numbering 12,429, Hi.bshi8 or Sidis numbering 258, D^dis 
numbering 1225, and a few families nf Dakhnis. ^Like tho'Kou- 
kanis of ThAna,' KoMba, and Batu4giri, the Vaujira Kon^nis aipe 
partly descended from ^rsian and Arab immigrant^ Iwtwten the * 
seventh and the fourteenth centuries. The Si& or Abyi^alf^ 
are known to have .been settled during the. sixtronth o^tuty vmd^ , 
the BijUpur kings, and are said to have origlUally ^me durihg ' .. 

rule oi^ the Bahmani dyna.sty. Th^' D^ldis., oi '• ^^e^s e^m thef 
some origin as the Konkanis. The few*DaklBUS, most ttf yritem are 
butchers, have settled in Jaqjira during the present 
The hoirib speech of the Konkanis and E^ldmais A siak^^. of 
Marithi and HWostini known*as Kopkaini.; that of the.;|^^‘'and 
the* Dakhnis is a corrupt HifidusteuL* ^Almost a& ctm 'gpec^ 
Hindust&ni * ^ • * . V ' 

The foreign element in Che Sidis jjeems to . 
not negro. At least th6 preaent Euw ahoVij!'^' 
blood, behig wheat'«olourea with%igl}. f|iindi|>a. 

The beard is scanty. They aile^en^ laimerijpif^'^Atin 
robust than the Konk4iu MuBalmAnH. I^^DiUdiS 

ore genmaUy aitoll and delicate, IS^t jmouiw or wilih . 
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goodlkaiilceB SSattt}' Beardte llte Dakhnis axe generally dark, 
stitougly manie, and^^ull warded. • • • 

Rich Slidi gantry, Ry£d Ja&dl<ii!dB, and Eonkani i^ber and other 
merchants own go^ <gie or two jitoried houses ‘of Indok or stone, 
with string Uamx and tiled roofs. The houses ef middle'dass and 
poor Ifosfufh&nai in some of the larger towns where they 

have tiled ro<^> are l^lt of bambeos knd raftcra, thatched wito 
rice straw or grass. Their ^hoyses are oblong and jure peculiar in 
hdvingtlie frontdoor at one enA The better class of house ^osts to 
build from £20*tQ £30 (11^.,200-Ra. 390), ^d tlm poorei^tfUlodnan 
£8 to £8 (Bs.$0>^ 60). The atiades g^eraHy Jounddn a houLe 
a few Indiffii carpets and quilts, some cots, apd copper, brass, and 
earthen Vessels. The Sidis deck their walls with swo^, shieldsi** 
lances, niuskets, guns; knivesi and daggers, hfo^ well-to-do Talhilies . 
have m^ and female servants, and a stoblaof co^. buffdloes, gqaS. 
and bullocks. Rich families have four to eight bondsmen ahd 
bondswmnqm generally the«(.hifdren of poor Hindus who have been 
bought and ma4e l£usaifu4na. These bondsmen and bondSwomeix a^e 
not nmeditary and th6y can at their pleasure leave th^ir master who 
feeds tfiem Sjad dothos them. They marry only am&ng themselves 
A ktuaalmdn’s wardrobe generally iududes, besides some Common 
soits fbr evmry day use, a large flat-rimmed Br4hman-like turban 
or head searf;'a cap, a coat, a shirt, a jacket, aad a pair of trousers. 
The ridi man’a wardrobe varies in va)iie from £10 to £20* 
(Ra.l00-Tt3.£00), a middle class man’s from £8 to£5 (Rs.80-Rs 50), 
and a poor man's iioih £1 to £1 10s. ^(Rs. 10- Rl 15) • Tm 
womaA’s ordinary dress is a bodice, a robe, and » i)etticQat, oyer 
wmdi, when ^e goes out, she draws a dieet. The women of rich 
and wdl’to-do families have hcver|d costly silk dresses niuamcnted 
with gold aatd silver embroidery. Middle dass and poor women 
have dlip dress which lasts ten to fifteen years, and three or 
four otoomon rfoits 'costing 3s to 6^ (Rs. 1^-Rs 2^) ^h. The 
valu9itf a rich woman’s wardrobe may be Estimated at £l0 to £2D 
(i^lOO-jJSAgdO), a middle dass woman’s at £3 to £6^Rs 80 -Rs 50), 
and a poor ,wWap''s at £1 10s. to £2 (Rs Ij^-Rs 20). Except that 
D5l^ SpmetiiiBee ^rear a large gold ring in the right gar,' the only 
by* men are gdld &id silver finger riogs. The 
ye gdaieiwy «a good store of t^maments. A iharried 
^cvBSr wil^ootr a spedal necklace called laehka of glass 
which is always worn so long as 
A woman who marries a second time is not so 


an 

bra,. . 

Xie: 

portiOB 1 
the sdto 
ornaiitiMii'i 
to meet 
womanh 


)^(dlrlaae^ bi^ if she is young she .generally 
1 tp give her a new one. Besides this necklace 
stored! gold rioserings, necklaces, earrings, 
vaUvejr, silver anklets, silver^ diaina, silver 
Utej»nBaiia These oriAunents are partly 
by the husband as a marriage 
1^. (Rs. 127). They ace 
edfalait. Sven in pocw famjHea tl 


these 


vary 
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Rs. 1400 ), a middle class womaa’s from.£10 Ut SSHO (B8.10(1-RA(SOO), 
and a pran woman's froxn.£'5'to £8 (Rb.50>Bs.'80). . • • 

Hie jtfusalm^n’s ordinary food* is rice and ndchni bre'ad eaten 
with-fish curry. They take tw(> mealiij one ^ «the', morning the 
other in*the ev^ng. Those of Jihem who are htlshandmeh take a 
third me(d, an early breakfast, at sanrise. * . *' ■ 

The dail]^ cost of*food to a ridh* Mus^rnAn famfly of '£ oni^ or five 
^rsons variesafrom l«.6d. to2v. (i2a«.-|le. 1), to amidifie class fan^y 
from 9d. to 'Ja. (6-8fta.), a^d toja. poor family fnnn fid. (4.-6^.). 
Public dinners are jpven in honour of birthsb marribgCs, and doaihs. 
These dinnetjl*consi 9 t bi pul it; oXiAddleha mAde'of boiled' rice with 
clarified butter, and* eaten with muttcHi'CtlTry cooked ^ith .{>ulSc or 
^ vegetables. To gi^e a *hundred gnbsts a dinner of this kind 'cost^ 
froifi £l ip«. to £2 (R$.15*Rs.20). Except a few rich,' Sldis' and 
RqnkauisVho .dbcasionalfy drink tea and coffee, Husa^&hs use 
no bCverage but water. Of d^imul^R maAuda rliquor id (hwk by 
some l>4l<^s, opiun^is eaten by a few b1di» and^jeds, and almost 
all •eat bctel-leaPand Wtelnuts. The hereditary calling of thq, Sidis 
is state ■ servS^e. Some of them have good houses and estates 
_ yearly incomes of £.50 to £100 (R/^ 500 -Rs. 1000). Tlie 
Konkanis, who arc landliolders, farmers, adH traders, earn from 
£80 to £100 CRs. 300 - Rs. 1000), and the Ddidis, whose hereditary 
calling is fishing, avc either servants, fishers, or sailors. The^ are 
good sailors, ready to leave their homes in search of work in Bombay 
and leturuipg with their earnings after a ygn^br tWO. !Ekoept bn 
Ramziu, Bakav Id, the last two ^ys of the Mnharram, and s^r a 
'death uo traders or artisans take holidays, ‘jlh those oecasipns, 
loisides resting themselves, they give a holiday to their sonants. 
Tlwugli hot-t<‘mpercd, crafty, and luxuiious) the Sidis aa.a rikss are 
sober and thrifty. The Konkanis aTejfamous for th^, vkjbur and 
shrewdness, and the D&ldis, though Hardworking ^d tnnfty, are 
excessiveJIy fond of liquor. /Some SicU and Konktmi landlord, and 
traders are well-to-do dnd able to mwt their m^jiiage ^dhriier 
special chaigeb, but a weakness for good living and' sliitw, l^ds 
many to debt and somev'to want. , “ j. .. - 

As a rule mono 6f the.iour classes of Musalmdos intermarij^ , Qf 
late sqme* Sidi gentry have taken wives from Imt 

.the Konkanis never give daughters aitbel to D41& Or tOitkimia. 

. They have no special class or^nuStion aa^ ]^ilKi 

being chosen arbitrator in family ‘dispates. «>All'joiii'iA|j^^^P9ayem, 
and on ooeasions'Jiave no objection iq eiai wiih .eacli.iwl/^^:'' . 

All of die Jaiyira Musalm&ns afe Sunnis, Hie Sid^'„ |a |^ t«wmg ta 
t^eHpnafi and the*Epnkanis and 
Almost all are fsiriy relinous, and a few ,dE 
the mosque ft>r Ute o^y mrayea:^: . '■S6ibii*'''^ *1p^ i-r’scicial 
observances are more^^r less in 

Hnsalmdns qeldom worship w pay .vows' wj l)4tdi. 

Women go out in the Uamq tu^ tdiey. •w«ai^ifi«dwiib/^ ' 

women, when they gp ont, 

a lar^wlrito sheet- AU-JCuaalmtcwVb^ tiket: ^ 13m 

to r^pster thdr mmriages, -.The otdinwy' 'fee.lM.'.'ngisbevittg a 
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marriage'M 5«. (Rg. Z4)i but ia addHion som^ of the rich, make the 
KAisi the present of 'allirbau or*o£ a jaece of new cotton doth. B a p a 
are f^euefwy married between fiftoea and twenty, and girls \^tweeQ 
ten and eiidbeen. Betrothal^takes place six months br a year b^ore 
marriage, and ASiEW^^m £1 to £3 (Rs. lO-Bs. 30)^ A son’s marriage 
co-^ts auriehmian £80 to £60 (Bs. 300-Rs. 000), and. a daughter’s 
marriage £20 to £40 (Bs. 200*119. ,400). «A middle class man spends 
£16 to £20 (Ba 160*]^. ^00) on a son’s wedditfg, and £10 to^ £1^ 
1 ,'Bh. lOO-Bs. 150) on a daughteVs* weddiuig. " A pooAr spends 
£10 to £15 (Rs*100-Bs. 150) on a Wviduing, and ajiout £3 
(Bs. 80) on a dao^tei^ Few, cxpep^ the,^^h,1ceep the sacri-Kce oi; 
ahika ceremony, most keep tho”imtiati}>n or %iemilla at a cost of Ok. 
to £1 (BaS-Ba 10), and a fern celebrate tlK> 'seventh mouth of a 
woman’s pregnancy. Funeral ceremonies aircP performed shK the* 
Mnllds and K4ria As toon as life is gonojthe Mijla is called and 
makqp ready the shrond, bathes the body,*and it on thq kier 
shrouded and somted with paS^hor and aloes. The bier is carried 
to the grave on thfl shonl<loTa of four men who reppat the creed as 
they 'Walk, and are nei^ and then relieved by the />thcr beaifbrli 
Before tteacdling the grave, either in the mosque of in the grave- 
vard, the bier, is set on the nouud, a prayer is repeated, and* tlpt 
Lody is laid in the grave. When tha grave is filled and the people 
have gone to their homes, friends and relations^give a dinner to me 
mowning family who till then ueitlier eat *uor d^nk. * If^ the * 
family friends and relations they contimu* to supply the 

mourners with foodrfor three days when the third day ceremeby gr 
zjfirut is performed. On the third night male friei^ds arid relation; 
aT€aske«l to qpme to a maulud or reamn^of sermons and hymns to 
the praise of (3^ and the |*iiophet which. Jbsts till midnight. In 
the morning friends meet at' the htilise of iqw^iug or in the mosque, 
where the £or5n iS read and flowers and scents are distributed 
and taken to the grave. Some well-to-do faniilie.s, besides 
keeping the tenth twentieth thirtlAuh igid .fortieth (lays after 
death, have a ceremony after six months and another at the end 
of the feat. A ri5h*man’s f mineral cost^ £10 to £20 (BalOO- 
Ba 200), a ’-middle class mot’s £.S to £5 (Bs. 30 - Bs. 50), and 
a pear man’s £1 Ips. to £2 (its. 15 -Bs 20). * Except the poor 
Bonklul48 atidiDddis, about one-third of Musalmi.nf>*hay’e been 
taq^t Urdu an4. ICioriBHii ; and some of the rich have begun to 
f£aw thefar btsys* ifeaglirfi. Exrapt in the state service no Janjira 
Mn s a ha i fai hQsf risen ta% high position. 

llie Kottfafflis who a^ the largest community of danjira Musalm&ns 
are eanMCnaily khown as Janjirkars. They are chiefly Shaikhs, 
ate Bome Syed Emilies from Madina’ and Hydramdut 
Wh^ Mem tehanrsetCladabont four hundred years ago. Smne families 
’QsU'Uietoeahw ’Shib^. who *are probably notpif Afghan descent, 

, ^ TC^vesentiiitiveB of successful liMdiera who won the title 

>of JCSta. ‘^axula^KooSkoDis do pot add Shaikh to their names. 
They uaC afsu^iania taken aither-^fr^ their calling' as EStot or 
JE£sh#ag,£ran^t|u)ib place *as Japjirkar ojw jtumdkar. 

JOteuF wfluseiiMidd BiU to* Ih^ "names. A special dass* called 
. Qiorriida^ inon^^ikQhara a boy, are toe illegitimate iasaa^ rich. 
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KoAlcanift and Sidi ^ardtoi They call themselirhe KonhaniB, hUt the 
other IConkaniB look doii^n on tli^r^hd, thongh Home take wives 
from among tfiem, m> Konkani will gxv^liis daughter to a Ohorvdd 
The hofiio e^teeoh ol the Konkanis id the mLxttire ot Uertthi and 
XTrdo which is known as KhnkdnL They are^gieiiLmally thin, tall, 
regular featured,* and brown. As a rule the'^nmn shssre head 
and have thin Jbeards. ^ike the men the worimp azu ttdl and 
^ioete, fair, and with good fe&tufes. They>do not appear in public 
ohring the day. When fhey^vint friends Or attena parties they 
m out at u^ht covered frdm bead to foot with a liu^ white laheeV 
Thcy.eimace,in noerork ox^t house work. JuaiMta men wear 
awaistclotn oSr fijkekA oV iandi, and a ^uUipp; %nd out 
of doors t] 9 >user 8 ,*a,jbckdt, rf large coaib, and a turban. The 

-wom^n ^wear the Uitvdd robe worn like a petticoat- and a bodice, 
'[j^eir omomenta arc gold, noserings, heddabes. and earrings, and 
silver bracelets, nnklets, *and Anger rings. Both men ahd women 
are ifeat and clean in their, habltsf ^ The men are hosjpilable, 
hardworking, thrifty, and sober, but* proud and hobtpmpeied. 
Some are weU-to-do owning land and trading in timber. CUiuns of 
the middle dses are state servants and huslarndmen. The poor 
live •almost from hand to mouth and are always in debt Except 
iVat of late some Konkani famjlios have intermarried With the Sidis, 
they marry with no one but their own dass. In religion they 
are Sunnis of'the Bhtfai school, but few ore strict in saying their 
five daily prayers. They Obey the KAzi and appoint hmi and 
other cespecUblo mcmhers of the community a'<bitratoVs ih family 
dispat(>8 They teach their children the Kordn and to read Urdu 
dnd Mar&thi. Few learn English and none have risep to high 
official posts. ** 


Sidis, the representitives of lialishi ^br AbystndAn slaviW and 
soldiers of fortune, ate found ou.y in Jaiyira island They 
uamboT 258 and rank next in importonee to Eonkasis. Most 
of them are relations of thcT Nawio or head of tiie state, aond 
have inherited state land grants or aUo^^ocs. Speak 

Hindustani and Konkani^ bo*h at boide and almrad. TI^jmk tall, 
strong and well made, with good features* and bn>im or wheat 
skins. The *mon 'shave the nead and wear .the beard 
their faces have generally little hair. The womjBOl, MCiUKe 
the men in appearance, never appear in public AeChing 

to the family incodie. Indoors. £he inen«.weae a 
M/uffi, B jacket, and a skullcap, and 'Out tS dpnrt Ja 
heiM scarf, ^.'a long* coat, and loose trousera The we 
Hindu robe' over a petticoat, which fs al8<^ used as 
a Ijodioe. Whed they go out in th» evpidug to 
shroud thediaelvee in a large wffite sheet wbielfiiid? 
except the ej^^ They are fond of otuam 
steve of earringe and noderings, braodetiy 

As among Eonkani women, the {^ass and 

put on the first day after msri^agesmdde wom (» anB|^fe<iiy idadkept 
with care. Both men and wonan ace iiesAr'^t9Ml4NW in*Uieir 
haHts. Bklt Sidis genatally ‘mMh: thssT' liiOiiiMe*wm awoids, 
shields, *iances, muskets, ktdvest sad daggertlrta% ffit the walls 
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from Aa 4 iIIi1m» t^ey are loxiuioTis hot-teugpSred 

and dishaoest, lM»aebearim4 iWifty', l^^are either budholders 
or state* senra^, and, eq^pt a MW who are poor, are generally 
well-to-do andVbki td meet spedial charges, (oiey are Sunnis of 
the Banafi adhooh arid, eacoejM a few <$ tSie younger men, ar^eligious 
and e^fnddiO sa;p the dauy prayers. They olley '^e Adzd and 
employ Mm ip axhitrate in family arid pthei; dispvtea They have 
no snemat claSB organization and no* special reK^ona head. They 
teadn tbeit boys some Urdu and l^athi end to read the Eorih, 
A few learn Bi^lish. On the wholmhey are Aell-to-cfp. ^ 

DiUUsj^&om tiAlad fishing, rice gaid tS>. h&ve ^Sen knovn in 
Arabia as •aavtheai or coast pe<^le, * 'Qiey siumboi abont 12S0. 
Like thd Konkanis they are «aid to havp fled &om 'Arabia on . 
account of the tyranny o^ Hciijtij bin Yusuf '(a.p. 700), but^heii* 
fotefafters probably settled at differ^t tiip^ between the 
eighth aori we thirteenth centuries.* Besides in slaty ira thpyk are 
founds the Batn^giri coe<.£* The* men are tall or middle ^ized, 
well made and'aiftmjg: of a dark or olive coiotgr, and^witn thin 
beards like t^e Bonkanis. They shave .the head* and* wear* the 
beard.* Thc^t indodr dress is either a waistclotb^or a* loincloth 


and a skullcap, and, An going out, a head scarf or turban, a jetbket, 
and a Wsist^th or\n pair of tight trousers The women are 
tali or cH middle heignt, delicate, well featu^^ed, and fair, J%ey 
wear Bie Blndu robe, and a petticoat tnd bodice like Ihe Konkanis. 
They appear in public,) but few of them, do any work beyond 
iookmg afto the*'housO Both men and 'women am dirty ayd 
untidy. They speak a corrupt Konkani using many peculiar worda 
arid pnratea^ They are hardworking and thrifty hut exces^voly fond 
of drink ; most of them &e in debt They ore either husbandmen 
or seamen, ICany of the sailors finll employment in Bombay, most of 
them as seamen either on European or on native vessels but a few of 
the mhrsSinteUigent os engineers of steam launches and other small 
crafL They tuaxry only among thJmselyeSu but have *no specaal 
class nmiuzation. In religion, like the Konkanis, j>hey aA Kunnis 
of the'l^afai adhooh few**bf them are yeligious or careful to say 
their ptayuta ^ IStey take no interest in* educating their children . 
and mow no aigas of heAering their condition. ' * 

are rptorned annumhcMig 69C. The^ are said to 
have hMl more xf^etouS dniring the eighteenth century when 
the 9w;lrils*powftfiilJ)iAd Panda t^puii was a place of trade. In 
PanelriifHM 4t Piva-BOTlai alone there ore said, to have formerly 
hcegt^fij^ and twenty funiHes. Daringihe wai(s with the 

Etifie’ latter part m the seventeenth century, many 
is&lAtMAhs^ShM to have gbne to Kolaba and Bombay. They are 

and Blaek Bem-Isr4el& The A^ite 
. 0 jmtyhly the descendants pf the original immigrants 
and of converts. ^ The two dssses neither 
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eat toother nor in&marry. lie men have ttistinctivp fe^turee, 
the l^ing decidedly^ aquilina 'cThe face something of lihe 
Afghan ty]^, out the body is of inferioi^^tren^ end size. * Except 
^ two tufi!b, one over each ear, the men shave Ime hea(l ; they wear 
the mns^he and a short be%rd! Tbe*wometf ^ generally good- 
looking. * Like Hilidu women they wear the hair tied«bemna the 
head in a knol^ HoiH; the«Beni-lst^Uds aser'oi^preMem, bat 
many are hasbnudnien and oftfftbmen, chiefly cat3peatera. • Their 
home tongue i» Mar&thi, and thchr bouaes are like those o£ middla- 
claas Hindu^ The bnly s^eci/l article is a box to the ftppeii 
part ef'tfie i%ht door jpest This contains a place of parchment 
with a ^erse %om thq’Old* Testament, so pla^d that, from the 
outside, tho.word Aliidghty c&n l>c re|^ through ^ hole. They have 
' two me^ a day, tjiq flien and women eatmg Separately. Their 
d^fss* is* p%ptly MusaJmdn ^partly Hin<hi. • They worship One (3od 
and, have no iin^es in* their houses On the eighth day after 
the' 'bitth of a boy, ho is cii^mcutt‘d by their priest or hizi, to 
whonf a pr^ent i.s i^ade according the means of the parents, 
aivd •a f ease given to relations and friends- A day beiore the 

marriage, 4<he Iwy is rubbed ‘with turmeric brought by tho girl’s 

• relatives from lier house. On the mai'riage day uie girl is seated 
on a chair or on a raised seat, and the hoy is made to stand near 
her. A cup containing sherhat into which a silver ring is dropped , 
is hrfluglit, blessed by thf pri««8t, and handed to the gin, who drinks 
some of it end hands the cup tn the boy who empties it. The 
silver ring is^placed on the girrs right f&reflnger,.and the marriage 
bdnd Ls read and signed. . On the thinl day the boy walks with Ms 
Wife to Ilia own liousc. When a Beni-Isi’4el dies the ptiest repeats 
versos, and the corpse is coined to the hurial-grouna and buried 
witlr the liea*! to the cast. Verse's are repoatea and the mourners 
return. Three deatli-feasts take place, eight days, six months, and 
one year after tlic death. In each village social disputes a^e settled 
hv a headgian at a me eting of»the men of the caste. Though fpnd 
of ‘liquomand extrava^nt*on ceremonial occasions, the Ben^lsr&els 
are a stewly, hardworking, and successful people. Tb^ their 
lH>ys to school, and they Hbve no protessional Mggors. 

Acror<ling to the 1872 census there were '245 towns and villages, 

«. of which fourteen Jwere uninliahited and twenty<^ght wetu hamlets. 

* In 1881 Ihe number of f&wns and villages* rateteed at 2d4. 
AmoAg tow'ns tlie laige.st are ShrivaAlhan with 7^4 paoplai Hurn^ 
with .1312, Mhasla with 1830, and Janjijat wiw 1874. As a, rule fhe 
huger village'' are the coast or on ono of the ereekn .'IhfhesB 
coast and week vula^ all signs ^ houses toe .hidden by bdtb 
of oo<^ and lietel palms, which fringf the sea from a quarter to a 
luihi broad and sometiiues from n mile and a half to two Jong. 
Except the row pf small dwelling and shops that form tim JUA^ket 

f ilace, each house staaSds iina senate f en^ gjKtdenl 'A rmui 
roin end to end ci thc«villa^, with m lasm, nnto tiuoui^ the 
palm groves.«ttie trees meet^ above and castiqg an* mshtoken 
shade. Owing to the dampness of the waate the lioines ai«i>MlU 
on plinths from two to three feet mjj^ *1^ *l^kd^*rice land 
villa^ ere usually built en.tbe skirts of one oC'Me hiQ ranges 
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whicAr*frii)ge the fice U&ds. They axe £»irly shaded with ktge 
mtango and and here and there an isolatixl difinp of 

bamboos, 'me houses mudi like the coast hou^s, except that 
they are grouped together not separate, and thahthe pliaths arc 
lower and less r«)gulhr. Tlfe hill hamlets are clusters of low huts * 
in spa^ in the forests cleared of brushwood , %me ha^e plinths 
and som9 hg've 'no plinths. ^All<are built of rough {^oles cut from 
the forests, with no attempt at dressing, aud with walls of muC 
aad stone or of w'attle and daub. • * ■ 

o Though these are no regu^ v^Tlag'' cuinmunltics the large 
villages have a *hea4man pdtU, ^an accouQptaBi kulhin-nt, a . oriest 
1 -pdak^a, andwk^ervant or mlidr. ^Aiall idlkges Have a kdrhhdri, 
or* pdMVs assistant and a nghdr. The heiMnlen ora liriUunans,, 
Prabhus. Mardthds, and iii a few cases Musalnidns. In l(utj§lmdA 
viUc^es there is a muila, who is in chai^ of ^he mosque aii^ 
bdngi or crier. Tlio mvlla has a gitfiin aflowaueu from the fjtato, 
and thj bvngv receives fi^td^au and 2s. 6^2. (Rs. li) lor attending 
marriages and fmterals." 'ihc Naw^, as head lof ^tlio state, is also 
religious head or hdzi. * Ho deputed his powers fo ^ertAin person « 
called Hindu religious officers have fee# tmt*no state 

allowances, though, jike MusalmAii priests they are free from the * 
house-cess. In marriages the bridegroom has to apply to the NawAb 
aiTd pay him a fee of 2s. (Re 1). An order is granted on the wakdl' 
where ikis registered and sent to the vdihm the castfof a filusSIman 
or to tho vqfddhya in the cafte of a Hindu. If uo objection is raised, 
the marriage is cAiebratud and tlie religious officer tah^s Ids fees. 


Between 1863 when forests liegan to be' cut aai^ 1878 when they 
began to be preserved, wood-cutting brcsight from the Deecan, for 
the eight fine months (NoycAiibei -June), al^ut 6000 men and women 
of the BcddAr, MhAr, and Hunbi castes. The demand for this lal>our 
has cesi^, and the only incomers, except beggars and other 
wanderfro, are Ag^s whom the area of waste rice lands draws from 
th# i^^hbouring ^itish viJlagea *FroiB J^njira, Mhdts, Eualds, 
and D^di Musamiin^ go for work to Bomliay in ihe begfmdng of 
the fair season and come back before th« rains. Tui Kunbis and 
Mh|h» work as carriers and labourers and the DAldis as boatmen 
inMiph^ harboui*. The crows of the Bom1»ay DhMsIt or ship- 
c^amll^xd’ hosts, of peninsular and Osisntal ^ambhip% and ofy 
•mo^ the smaller offisting j^teamers arc largely recruited from 
H|d)din. 'Onthftr r^m the Kimbis and MhArs work in the fields 
aOifine tiia rains ; the DAldfis,. who sometimes bring Itack as much 
as'Mv 100}, generally rest till the fair wed^er copies round. 
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AoBicutTaitE supports 25^)60 peojde^jr umflAy of the 

population. Exc^t towaicds the west where It Mi Jilte .soil is 
red and stony. , Janjita h^ lisviat tkeeu surveyed,* Aootftding to a 
rough estiiuate, ra tiie whole ar^'fvom 22,Q00iiilh} 24«!000 acres or 
about thirty per cent are arable, and of>the arable area<idiQnt 20,000 
acres or SS’d per ceift are uhder tillage. , ' ’ 4 * 

A largo ar.;a of /laud is v^ataro^ £rbm w^* worked by thi | 
common Fei’siali whe^' Th^ water*’is distribntedd^4na^loqm \ 
and in a lEow places^ i^ carried by ducts across streams, the walieti 1 
being ded to the fields by small canids above t^e ^level of thel 
streams. ITliis ii chiefly during and for a short tune after thel 
soiith-yrest monsoon. In stream-bank villages gardofi ejropa are ^ 

f rown with water brought by^^he or radcot' apd l^ar lift, 
'ho area which pan bo watered Jrom river embknkmeuts is smalL > 
Sugarcane IS grown in a few places, and is geherally sold rpw^in the 
neighbouring vfUages. Of late years a considerable areg. has been 
won diy embankments from the salt marsh along tire norders of 
^creeks. Among thuMo are two aBecinlly lai:^ works on either side of 
the Rajpuri creek, one at Chinchgad, the other to the south of IligL 
Of 20,000 acres of tilled land, 11,600 were under rice WUU Oryaa 
natiya,^ 2800 under ndchni or oulgli Elcusine ccapcaaa,>22(k> tthaer 
vari Panicum miliare, 1600 luxdir luirik Paspaltun scrobiculatum, 
200 under til ^esamum indicum, ^an<h, 900 under hemp 
Orotalaria Juncea Such other crops 'as^sdm Paniouih milh^um, 
Jcdnjj^ Pamouin italicum, udv>l Phasedlys mnngo, mug Fhaseoltts 
radiatus, tur Oi^janus indicus, "eftauh Dolichos oatjaAg, pdvta 
Dolichos labtab, and vdl Dolichos spicatps, oceiqiied about acres. 
The area under garden crops vga abou^l280 acrea ^ ^ 

Rice, the staple drop, Is grown in the moist i^i^vial viUeva 
About Februaryi'the husbandman b^ins to nUlce rew]t biafi^ py 
bnming wood and grass/ whose ashes serve aa manuMC. After the 
first fitll of rain (June 5-13) plouglung begun.' Tbepep^genexs^y 
club togethef and five or ux ploanis -ia ‘doe fimd and foam 
make it fcady for mwing. -Except pi salt xpte Irtn^ipai ace 
always planted out. The planting goce on di^rl^^aly 
and the crop ia generally ready l£r cutting edna titm ia Odio^ 

In Koi’ember, after, the rice has ^ioi houaed, tbn aoR "* — * 

and fi crop of pulse IS raised. AhqUtJdurtydifllnn^ 
stemmed rice are grown in marshy landa^ w&nMfPT iMenga 

j-i^ in an tagsm well watered liwetd^ land 
iin acre of aifil of^Rie middle oorifipcna MOO to p<pjMi f ImL id 
an axme of sml of tBe poorer jKnAfram 600 
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pricc^i' Jiitsked ricGP varies fri>m £2 16». to £3 23 - Rs 30)' dn^ Chapter 11. 

of cleaned rice finfiiU£8 12& to.£4 (B& 86;Es 40) tho kimndi *of 800 

pounds. • * . ^gneunnre. 

Most nplandh |n<^he loij^er slopes of the enutller* bills aro given 
to vdihm, variittfOM^ Kdadk. The broShwood is cut and burpt and 
the ground’j^ougiredaad mide readj for aowii^ in tl;ie rains On 
a piece c$ aeaxM land Mie suOcepsvm of»orope is wU^ni during tho 
first ydhr, vevn duriugf the sec^d, \nd karik, rdla, or any other 
iirierior grain during the tltird'yeait Qemp i^ generally grown on 
elearings after a racoession of tKidba4*.cjropB. . , 

Of gard^ crops the bet^ pahneup^ Ai'ctT catephu is the most Garden Crnpa. 
important. * Shnrardhan betslnuts are>kx>oWnJbv^r the tv^iole of the 
Bombay Presidency. Tho seed^trat is sown»in February or Marclf 
about jwf a foot deep anthis carefully watefoS After aboift four 
moiribs tile plant appears and is watered eatery sceond day. 'When 
it i& four years old it is planted about two feet afld a h‘atf .below 
the surface, a foot,and r quarter of &e seedling beiim buried under 
tlie ground while a ipuud trench of the same* depth is^ft for the 
water. . After four or five years, that is when the is eigfit br 
nine yean oH, if it has men kept watered at intervals of one or 
two days and is manured during the cold weather, it begins tolbear. 

The yearly yield from one tree varies from twenty-five to 400 nnts. 

Other garden crops are sugarcane us Socebarum offigin&rqm, Jbetel 
leaves pdii, oocoanuta ndral Cocos nucijbra, pine-apples anaTuu 
Ananassa sativa, jiumolos papnia Citrus decumona, plantaips kdi 
Musa paradisiaca, mangoes dmba Mongifera indica, lAnous limb/w 
iS^ros bergamia, jaxms^ phamaa Artoedipus injiegi'ifolia. white 
pumpkins p(tiui{/ir(^Atij;r/iO)Cacurblta longa, guavas pervt, Fsidium 
pomuerum, castara*«pple6 Sitdphal Annona squamosa, cueuihbers 
kdkdi Oucumis utifitatisomus, melons chibud Cucumis luclo, water- 
melcms bfUvtiigad Oocurbita citrullus, citrons rdmpJud Annena 
reticulata, padved lUchosanthos angnina, hhendi Hibiscus 
eeciUenius, (fa/vdtd Conavalia gloiliam, Irtr^i.MomordicdcliarRBtfa, 
and ooiens kdfndoti Allium c^a, wiucli ore much pivod, being small 
white and firm. • 

Noireeords of famines or failures of crops ar» available. During Bad Yeari. 
tile rains df 1372'tiiere was devere scarcity in ]iiQi%3la, Qovdle, , 
and (Ukrivuedhan. ' previous horf^ bad been bad and 
fhort sterea ip the stdte granaries i^re sold before tho 

seaacifybeg^ Atq^ ihl NdWdb refused us^take any special 
meaaiyvea ^ relieve distreBS. But much g(^. was done by tho 
Nawdl>*s aMiat arife who opmuid her granaries, and, later on, the 
NttWfto alBatMuaotioried a distribation of ^ain. The rlistress lasted 
from of August to tiie 26th of October. Onl} three deaths, 

of aft old UriSSMin alS two children, were direptly Ipced to want of 
foqd IntiMl/dWiug to a short xainfiall, the hill crops almost 
wholly fUOed, and sdKtf of the xiod, though the siraw was well 
gsewn, yhided ii» grtujL |ig 1873* an ezeessivo foinfall of 164 
mehesi osMsed much damagp e^edidly to hill cropa. Jn 1879 the 
seastm wtMwj^^lpaguW- *Heaivyiai& (a as eai'ly as thd 24th 
of May and tula^ uAs bfgoa. Throughout July no rain fell and 

e C03-04 * ft. 
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boOr ih« riop and hiJl crops failed.^ In Ifhasta QoyAle waa 
great distress from .want of grain andfctma hjigl* prices. In 1880 
the failing of early t-aiiis lals^ gradn prioea to funine rates, 
but towards tiie end of Atig^ a modeat^ rainfall aaved about 
three quarters of the crop, hn 1881 tihe pop VTOb slightly 

injured by unseasonable xaiu and the ublaiM oiiapal^ )Q(|Kb 9 ts which 
appeared in Mha^a in Nov][unber. In «ridy> heavy Btgutia fc ain d wind 
raised so high a tide that seriods Visage ^aa ia nAiisy of the 
embankments and by ihe floothng cd rlM lapda. In Hmdla-Bt^ai 
six fishormefi.*s hute Vrere Whsh^ *#ayi • , 

There seemn to ba^no ^oticeablq dmoge in ^9 sfiii^ cf ,^hc people 
during tho lost ten yeef-a ^ 'Biey are not staipape^tlSsr fipm, and the 
. common dnd zrs/ pi-actibe of gou^by steamer to Eoml^ to buy 
blothe^ and nick-uai^ snows that tnanj^ of the poorer das^ have 
spare funde. Indebtedness is said to be Ibss aommon and less 
prqsidog than inalie neighbonting British districts, but the nopi^ 
ra^ 01 interest are apparendy*mnel»jphe sama A craftsman with 
good ere^ and^a •mrly-off hnsbandman pay Hnterest at about 
twoftty-dvb pe^ cent a year A poor huarandinaa pays fifty per 
cunt and even dh iimch as seventy-nve per cent. In sma^ dealings, 
when an article is given in jrawn, the ordiiglary rate oi interest is 
fifteen per cent, in petty agricultural advances upon personal 
seciu'ity twenty-five per ct ut , in a large transaction with a mortgage 
on movable ptoperty tweh e per emit , and in a large transaction 
with a mortgage upon house or land .twelve or fifteen per cent. 
Fiom “five t<* ten per cent is considered a fair return fpr money 
invested in land or other immovable property, ^ 

There are no bonking establishments i|a Haibsfin. Koney is 
by pny one who has it to spai'i Interest is eluugtsi aocoidipgto 
the iS/««l era a lioae now year Itegius in OkaUra (April'- May). %be 
intercalary mouth is not tak,en into ac^unh^ , 

Bills of exchange or A e/nd/s, varying in anwninl from £^to £206 
(Fvs. 20-Bs*'2000) ar( hsudd on Bombay and JdfitalWidL tlie stnidl Bkli 
state in South KdUii4w4r Till it waa dosed In 1884 tho M'4w4b’s 
mint issued silver and ^pper coins which ore still in eircidatimi. 
The Nawdb’a, rupee caued Aabsjftdns, or uasAdni hsN^ltaae ^ was 
, marked wi^i a n or J, is worth la. 6<i (It >49Mt.) of ^ Imtish 
standard, and his coppe^ioe is worth tlmoOb liliiidAadllr jMrt of 
a rupee. The Impewl currency' iP takiag &e old 

earrency which n • ttog melted, “ . ^ ^ f' 

Moneyiemlcrs, hftobi. and wdl-tm-do Tapd qurtiws taod IwijUiUftdmen 
advancs mdiey to the poorer dasse* espeaially.tc.^Milimltlt^ who 
are much in dehk The borrow«ii genesdly fMaim * hmi pttnddng 
to repay the loan with a ceffeaia* uttoont of iabiBmifA dunging 
that, if he CdlsMoedipin property shaB hdcng tQ£|TOlid<8t^'^^ese 
bonds axe eaafiy temmoA &|pnu Iwdm ca^ed 

&at/Aa khdtn in whidi agleeomiAB uatweefafl dwBs aiuentered. 
Meet dundusn^n Slid trhAemlneip ^Whookf, adi^bobk rcjL^l 

and a leo^ Jwatdmuk As tliihnnBibexaC.pmoiia deeply involved 
in debt is small it b uoltsnil fdtA dahhfr h^we mdney mr grain to 
more that) one person O^t stii w ing s artt semxm if over wrlttsa off 
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ag Iflid d^bta. GMi& imi iat etonritig is reWd at doal)l6 the €hapttf It 
quantity advanc^ aud gtaiu lent tot rood bt Tialf jas fnnch again. fin jatai 
Grain advan^ are gsncMdly' .fQadte by kkotB. Dispnles between 
creditors andnebtons are eeliei^ldi^.aetaed by tbn help of frieiids.,' 

A ittdgmetii^MlIitjcflfMii^ tb exfimpea with his deh|ior. As a 
role he tuAbs sottA ;a«p ew |y in mortgage. 

Land ft s^eiimes bvt 'not Aortgt^ed.* There are two Land Mortgage, 

forms l^W^Uortei^ .^LeoiQ|dingJbo one form the borrower tills . 
the land sfeia ]Mys titesthte'assssftaisntiMui, for a>(atiHinm number of 
^ears, hands w erop to the mor^ilee After tiie ^sd*ivuaber 
of years is passed laftd jeeyenbs jto the^mhrtgi^er. IheT other 

E raetiee ft tof ihi Uukt to be handed^ the mortgagee ‘md kept by 
im till the snm advanced is sc^d. • * * , * ^ 

Thennstom ]^ledgmg*labour is of ten^ 'standing iif fiabs^ «Labonr> Mortgage 
A poor Hf&li, KunbL luritha or llhtlr, in*want o£ monly and ^th * 

no security, goes to liis or -qther man of means, and, if he 
will advance a certain bam^'oflSsrs to work ^for him lor a certain 
nuipber of years eitl^ with or without food. • For & loan ^f £5 
(Bs. KQ) a lumi wiQ* ordinarily serve either seven^eats, with &od 
and dothiiig <nr 2| years without food. l>uring the period agr^d on, . 
tiie whole of the DbudsmanTs labonr belongs to the maner; the 
bondsman cannot work for himself without ms master's leave. The 
mhatdr has no claim on the labonr of tho bondsmau’a wife or 
children, but, if a bondsman dies btfcne Bis time has been worked 
Out, thd son or yrife as a rule fulfils the term. If the leqder has 
agreed to give ihe bondaman his food he^ is bound lX> supply hjm 
oi eiy moi^ with mans of unhusked rice, Stf* (2 onnas^ wortii 
(H* tobacco, alhd ouce a year a blanket, & waistcloth, two loincloths 
and an occasional present bf n\ouey. He is in no way bound to 
support the wjls>or (diSdren. or to provide the bondsman with a hut. 

The Tua^: has the power to make over to some one else his right 
to the Hondamim's lahcrtur. Formeij^y if a man mortgaged Ids ^ 
lahaqr and Aot carry out his agree mbnt •he was fiS^ged ; *ubw 
the maetw ftikto OVtia decree from the mvil oonat. Both parties 
say the former plan was the bash Though such engagements do not 
betorj^ hstfs^tsxy osattaiip fan^ss in* the J,^jira fo •tress, both 
Muhaipnmiddas ttttd»39Bndbi|ft are hereditary aervante of the Nawdh.^. 

They ree^ife ^ small imant of gridn arid A^(Be. 1) a montb and me * 
bouMft smrft six nioif& in svar^ year, as peras, grooms, paJanquin- 
bearem, aad 'WetAv^ftPiSsftv, The hereditaiyN^ant is better off 
toan hjpto Bmstateis about on 

a psj*s|^ Service bf any mastei. 

The, iepjfc!»NBto<l ohipeDlen, masopSk (^<1 bricklayers have risen ’ wagM. 

IK ^ ^*1^ (m4iAw)in 1860 to from Od. to la. *9(2. ' 

TTnddBisdhdxiqr is |mud ip grain. vA man 
ft engaged ar till eertain work ftfinfthsdL Be 

ft Ad by ids asiipfoyer teuehm *• PtfaeiA on leaving; TPliere 
waffs saremddln oaaft.for# ytMo'djsys fthonrthbratasarefora ' 

_ r . -i • V 

t7pWiaAat^ldkrto^4«t6ita1ftbtoaw^MrgMi vhobwniitMpiwgiiBitt Wm 
■MdsfeMddMrmsitsfttittlfiaNh'* tosiMlftft/r 
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man (3 <vnnaB),*lat a woman Sfci. (2|t arnmUSs) and fior ^Schild 
lid (1 an^ia), Someiampa are paid pArtly ingrain and 

paitlv in,cn.sh. ‘ ; . ■ -i ' . ‘ 

N Bnnng the last twenty yeaw (1860-1 880)j,;ex<5CT>t^ietw»Mi 1868 
and 1866, when rice aoM zdl ' £? (^ ^) ' £6 6«. 

(Sta. 62 J) a hhcf-ndA of 8Q0 pounds, the pn^ ti fobd^giSMte hija not 
much changed. Xhiringthe £vo yeA^ ending 1880 raeAveiA^ rupee 
price of deanod rice whs twenty ^tWpooinds an^ of '«deftit4‘iiiai^-four 
pounds. In rupee price of deaned; rice waa ttuU^-four 

■ pounds and’ o; nd^Wi sixtyAiof pounds. . , * • 

The' capacity mesAuips used, in ' t^e' Btate<iire,* four ojis" 

^ tyrepty-foa^ m&7ticm,.ajai'ivr^^^.^fflggkS9ei^^ 

'^e measuin of a bigJuk is, ten feetnone hdiki, tWenty te^is one 
' twenty p^iide one bigha dr fonr-fifths df>an acre. 

Except a. seventeen mile road l^rom Humd to Sa]^n at the naoptb 
of riie KundalikaT and a rdad ^ nineteen miles fr^ IHgi to iShri-' 
vatdhan, which are (1882) under con«str&ctk>u, Janjira has ho inade 
roi^a Forest- tracks, fit for horses or laden hpll^ks, run over, the 
hills between IWliada and Shrivardhan, Shri|(ax^an and Dive- 
. Borlip. and Dive-Borlai and Di^ Except a/fow halting places bx 
utarae, provided by the state, there are mo f^-lmuses fit either for 
Europeans or for natives. - / 

ITof' some thue thCre^was a through Ichperial post line from 
AUbAg to Murud, and another from Snriva&dhan to BAnkot.^ Over 
the of the ooiuitry the state post carried f>fl EH »rij^l letters, whilst 
private interests shifted .for themselves. J November 1880 

the Imperial postid lines have bemi extended and the t^d state pe st 
abolished. Am unbroken fine now nyiftf from A1i>wS.g to BAnkot. 
In fi881 there wore seven sub-post/ offices, at MAndla-ltorlai, 
NApdgaon, Murud, Mhasla. FSnchait^.Borlai.. Shrivardhan, and 
Harewvsr. Except those of MAndlo&orlai aind .Hardhvor, the 
offices are pi charge of sub-postmastcfi^ vw h'i'UMi'ttr.^^lairiM varying 
from £12 to £24 (ll8.*12O'-Ba240}. ' ^e offices at'‘iliAjM^An‘ikr 
and Hareshvar^^are in charge of vi]]^ siffiobliiiLh^a fheeiving 
yearly allowances varying from £4 16s; ^1^ isy to £3 12s. (Bs. 36) 
respectively, vln ths:» chief 'towns letters .dmye^ Jby, tw* post- 
men on yearly sal^s gf £7 4a . (Rs. .^)4uid-£8 8 b. {W..84). Of 
four villt^ postmen who''delivel lettets’inl^'vilieges' Mixea receive 
£9 12s. (1^96) each,.cnd[ one .£10*1^ @> v| S8)b sB dhax^^ble to 
the Imperial posttK^stablishment. * HoSsibr wie stata’dre sent from 
and received at B^pibay by the .ferry s^iMiibrs whfiSh-'.)^y;’'b 5 fween 
Bombay anti Dharamieij’, - #, i*' 

There are twelve ferries in l^e stot# ; Uircb-tih creek, 

be{weenTalandainJa^na<«nd,Nigffi inBatnA^^ISatw^^islsap in 
Janjiis Olid Pandiui^9iUM)nAg^; w>d between ki!lj^jira and 

MahApnd iH'BatiiAgiri ;oi}h ^the^^|mvu]|^QiHMiBibek‘1bet% Bhri- 
vanwoQ oad l^orandabjth'in Jaipira;.base'<m thePatfiehaium-lrorlai 
cre^ . betW’seu atfd the iUUpnxi erSek betm.;:’ 

R<ypuri and ' Di^ a^d^ h^yAe^ and uie^anjira fortress ; 

one on ^e Murud creek cbetwesn Ksbrni And Mimxl ; •One on thp 
NAndga^jp creek between Imndgoon and we opposite coast ; two on the 
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M4ndliiTl^rlal )(;reek*betweouEQrone and dupoleWd between Bturlal 
and Bi^va; anfl ^^ne op^ tb# Rnvdiuida creek between Salmon 
and Bovdan^.^ The chief- tra^‘ an. tbe* Sbrivardhki) ferry is in 
ck>th blaiUEeia'aiid eq^eea £roto \i£idiil|4 ;'(^ ferries 'the chief 
articles oemned tof (sAiyie,.andhcad-k)|ldsrf>f poodandts, fish, vegetables, 
plantain deayas, .and. bei^l^ Sma pf . the ferries are f&miedby 
public \jKjdpn* ^rinar. engnj^^bqfiits and 'crewa<^ He is also 
’jpuad ta-atH^ihe posband fcefvants find articles free of charge. 

The^>sea:^gaing..ve86daare' irf t^ovl^ds^ fisiJng bcfats wd coasting 
iradeta' Th^ ^ two fishing boa^Jne inflclvoa ^d a outrigger 
canoe or igitmdi, tioth.yith one atacd and diie*Jateen safi J%e na^va 
has from four w a crew ahd'the Canoe t‘r£>m tvmS to four. The 
coasting taraders are galbataaia^ phoutentdru. Thd ^2bat,*which has , 
two lateen. sails and a jib, ^ carries from Ivm* to 2^ toqp^-lfi' 
leha/nu^), has about eight oxa crew, and is worth from fSO to J^O 
(Bs. ^j9D - Bs. 500). The phcUenidri, tridch Hifiers from the by 

having a square ^ni, carrips'hifce it «two hdeen sails and q jib, has 
a crew of about fourteen, takes a load of tons (S|p ytatldis), 
and Is wortn from AHM) to ^120 (Bs. 1000 - ]^. 12^). * Boats are. 
repaired in Janiira, but, except occasioiially in the I'^Awdb's dock, are 
never built. Except, a few Husolm^ns almost all the ownero are 
Kolis. The Musalmdn owners employ both Eolis and Musalmdns as 
captain and crew. Besides their daily food the crew receive from 
8«. to 10& (Ba.4-Bs. 5) a month in cam. The bhief dkports ar& rice 
to Batn4giri,aud the south, pnd firewood to Bombay. 


In March 1874TMes8r8: Shepherd cmd Company's steamerETbeggn 
tdcall every other day at Janjun and Shrivardhaf^ To encourage 
steamers Naw5b abolished the special tax of 3d (2 a/nnas) 
a head whicli had been . levied on passengers by native soling 
boats. In the begisiidng of 1882*a daily service was started.* On 
their wa s, soi^h the .steamers call regularly at both the Hahsdn 
ports, lifhen ji^tiV^ boats are unable to beat up the coast against 
strong northerly vrinds the steamers* aro aoften. filled ak the more 
souther^ poi^ .an^ as they, ear.y no more passengers they 
often have tb j^i^d^lriviurdbui and Jai^a without pallmg. The 
passenger fares . ft^' Bdd^ Janjna are'fis. S) for the 
cabixl^ Ba. i(B8/l||) fois the poi^,’ 2$, (Be. 1) for tEe briifte, and la. fid 
(12 CTi'Mkii^'for. fihe dei^ ; "ftfoa Bombay Shrivardhan (Bs. 4) ' 
{or thjs .,&bh^ 4«. 3d '(Bkl^) for the 

' Toa the' d^k 


bridge, lu^ la.; 
The 


and fBe 
accounts,;. 
'figuiW.. 




^tmt.custimts ^ the dil^Bent sub-divisions 
ir ih which the 'farmers keep their 
Mie poBS|biSty .of obtaimng trustworthy t^e 
f'tb the aeooui^' iif X880-81 fihe exports' and 




isrfceCMwam; (Sjrica foTscihild, 

id. (CsiMyior.* titter exahiihr»iias«klW«.saA.tr«vroei|,aiitd6«(, (damMaforMlaaqnui. 

an other ondu sra> UlLot' these. Ike settle rates 8n the Bmori ereek 
sro ; 1«. (8 atuuu) for a boffido, 6& (4 aee<u) fCr'a sow, la (8 aenae) for a horse, tU. 
(1 Mthn) for a w tH, and id. (3klM)Jfatr afodk ,.Qb ^^ hsr creeki'thfl sates ake > M. 
USmmoji) foAibaffllpendhftii^ljiiiitleMN^tsf %(kw, |d. (6 /itu) for apsUrand 
jrf. (1 pif*) for a goat. • j ' / »* 
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imports wore togetfier worth £16,902 (Rs. 1, 691(020) jp£ whichf£7163 
(Rfc 71,680) were expoita and £973^ (Rs. 97,8%0)*were imports. • 

The chjef local trade centres are,.hegi]uuil^ from th^ : Sahion, 
liKindla* Ndndga^m, Murad, Bdjpuri, Mmusla, Pandtaitsa-Borlai, 
•Sbrivanlhan, &xe^vttr, Said Kongri.*' The'^ diSerent dasses of 
tewders VSaiH, both Chnardt and MftrwAr, 6iblmpis( Sh^ndSria, 
Kolis, Momaiis, l^ilhlis, anddUeni-'Xsrdds. They number siMUt 470 and 
have capitals varying from £10 to *£500'(Ss. 100 - fis/SOOC^. * Sxcopt 
in the timber and fad trade, ^svHidi* agents of Bouahay firms are 
employed, the tradds are generally small ind^endeiit deuersT The 
iitiue both ' in exports mid impo^ is iJl in ;*there is ilo barter. 
Exports uro sdM tiirdug^ br(ikebi,'aAd imports, "unpy* st Mqrud, by 
the importers. BrOkeirageVatesvaryfpomahdf toone(8(tn<Ras-Ii^l) 
>per c;^n^ besides a weighage at the rato^ of 6d. (4 «m«.) a.'WtanM. 

< Weekly markets are hold at Mhasla on Wednesdays attended by 
altont. 1000 peoples and at Shiivardhan on Fridays attended In «,bout 
200. These arc mainly distrihdting ltd) sollpctinj^ centres The <(hief 
articles sold are rice, nddiiti, vari, tulid, %ih, oil, spices, moljUBCS, 
vegetables, blankets, and bangles. The sefiers are Vtoii|, Kolis, 
Kunlns, Dhan|lars, KiSthkaris, Mh4rs, and Musalrndna from the 
neighbouring \tllages and from Mtogaon in Kehlba. Except spices, 
oil, and molasses, the articles sold are produced by the sdlers. 
The buyers^ are Brdhpiaiis, Prabhus, BhanJtris, Mills, Agris, Eunbis, 
Kolis, Katfhkons, Mlii,rs,<aad Musalmina Grain and firewood are the 
only articles which arc ever the subject of bartm; and the onfy 
baiicrurs are^ Kolis, Kuiibis, Kithkaris, and Mhira Exewt that salt 
is no longer bartoriKl for ‘groin there has been no tewnt change^ 
the system of trMe. ^ ^ 

yearly fairs are held at Nu.tulv,aon,*Murud, Janjira, Panchaitan, 
Ari,vi, Snrivardhan, and Hareshvar. Tne selletB are Vinis, Kisirs, 
Mills, Halviis, Kunhis, Jingars, and Musalmina whoy^e small 
traders sirith limited capital.. The artides sold are ss<^:etmeats, 
fiuits, flof^ers, bangles, and toys. The buyerfi, who ptirohaso' for 
their own use, a'% Brihmans, Prabhus, Marithis, Kolis, KunbiSj and 
Musalmaos. < , ^ 

Shopkoepors are found only in large viQagea. They are 
Gujorit a^il Mirwiir l^is, wnirs, KimxSt'raun^ Bhandiris, 
Musalmfms, and 'Beni-Is^ls. Of these tfai^Gujardt .and Mirwir 
Yduisare connectedMth large tidbi]mfirtti^jptkimbay,8holi^ 
Mah4d, R4j4pur,^am Ghiplun. 1?he sell l^pain, spices, 

oil, clarified butter, molasses, sugar, naabd, vessels, bangle8,,doili, 
blankets, sweetmeats, tobacco, anodnigk 

hutom and they do not .hartci.-. Tola limitiMl cafttqgd^'tbcy lend 
mcne|T on warn and mat|e advaucea Their tmd 9 .ha 8 gaoten oraud- 
dorabi^ of lata yeanj*^ - • , ,< * 

Thm ^ few carta and the earicyinff lug^ C0Ue& is small hut 
growing is.}^’ pa(^ bollotJcs. Vdai, Shm^iawd Musalmdn carriers 
\iidt Ndadgaon, Mugaon, Murad. Mhas^’nad Shrivardhan farin^B^ 
grain and qpSces which they Save oifilci!^ in the, suiaUer villages 
and which they seU to Viju chiqileeapenL ' / * *■ — 
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Of imparted ariaCles teak rafters, timber, virnibh, paint, lime» 
iroO) r(^es, and til^syoe brougl^t from Alib^.dlevaanda, 

Mahad, Miiigaon in RoUba, and,D4poIi in* Ratofgiri * Thpy gene- 
rally pass &oA the importer 'or the brojkefr to a retail seller 
Metal Teeseis, fl|Bafirare^ thaits,* aad^ octets are brought from 
Bombay nitlwr mfnrivate use or by retail deal6i«, pain, except 
.rice, itaSfini, 'MV^Imd k4>nh, ^ darme^^utter, toi^ cdifee, medical 
drugs, qinUia, camphor,. su|^, ^tba*oome from ‘Bombay ; molasees 
frc^ Tui^fpur, Chiplun, and.Mah44 , ^^ices from Bmnbay, B^jiipur, 
(jhiplun, and Mahicl ; tobacco fromjiltb^ ohd B&jdpur;^hemp 
leaves or gi^a from Boha, Alibdg, and Bcnabay; ; li<jopi*frdm 0ua , 
ironware & 0 fpi.^Bmba^ ; turbans, Wdfaan’s r^l^, diihtr silk, },old 
and silver oraamSllts, penis, mid precious stones fron^ ‘Bombay, 
ShoMpor, Nfgpur, MahAd in R^ba, and YeQl^ NAmk ; oa^ti^rom‘ 
AlibAg and Bevdanda *, and pbnies ^m AUbdg, Boha, M^pgson ai)d 
Mahw. j ‘ , 

Of exports teak rafters .a^4 sand are sent to Bombay , hides, 
bones and horns {Ore sent by ChAmbhdrs, Mhars^ and 1 ntdbets to 
Mom&n traders in Bonritlhy , gram is sold by the growen, traden 
who sedd it to BAjapur and to -BatnAgiri ; betelndts, hAns, eggs, 
and the bark of the.8As»ihi tree are sent to Bombay ; hemp is sent 
to Bombay by Rolls and MuaalmAns; firewood is gathered by 
Rudbis, MhArs, and RAthkaris and sold to Rolls and Musalmans, 
who resell it in Bombay ; bullocks aiid buifaJoes are sent for sale by 
Rnnbls and ]!l|[usalmAas io Bevdanda and Tale m KolAba The chief 
recent changes in trade have been the fall in tlie timbea tsade'sinca 
fo^t conservancy rules were introduced, and the increased use o' 
imMrted artici^s of luxury and comfort syudi as lamps, kerosino oil,' 
and piece-goods among tbe upper classy. 

About 3000 families are employed in crafts and industries. Ex- 
cept the nmking of paper by MusalmAns in Janjira fort, the stale 
has no a^iaT ihaustides and no craftsmen of imusual skill. 
Abpftt hau of ^e craftsmen are sdtall capitalists and^ork«Oii 
local matcriala They* work for nearly nine houcs a day, and 
on an average keep twenty-^ur holidays vi year. FTPcpt among 
BhandAiis the wives and cihildrOn o{* craftsmen do not 

add iS the %mily .earoiogs, ‘^The w^m are sdd'in retail to 
Moplo within the state mthoi^tauy intsr>(&diate>ageiicj^. lExoept 
^andAris, ScmArs, mr Rplisatpe craftsmen are not ihiiving. 
IVo indnstifee hsvw^ts^ ^ed «ut, ircm-malL'iii^ at Shigre about 
two miles nl^^-east of arasnid, and biick-anaki^ near Rimid in 
NAndgStm. The iron Hmdt^g has been stopped for fifty .years and 
Hhe brick-tqdlbpg* sume 186S t)f,1ate the cheapness and good 
quality tH 4l|e TuiiL made m the Bombay milu has favoured 
hand4om£ Weatizaf^ Jaajira ISalt is mac^ in small quantities 
about IT'D tons (4000 Beogal Mans), m paLe ak RhAt^Amboli, 
MithAgar, VAnaly Ihfenqif salt is also broi^t 

from JAfirahad in KAilKidSrAav< Salt is a state monopoly ; it is sold 
^M^i^te ato^ at the rate u£.19|^ty polmda the rupee* to all buyers 
except fishermen^ who^ UA giveii At half price. 
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^^CHAPTEU IIi;.. 

' ’hist.ory. V , 

The name Janjira at Ziaera .seems ih be a‘4'eli|2 of the old Arab 
trade with Indid before the Qmstian era. Several Greek and 
Latin writers the first, rjsecond, and third centfliigs altik Tlhrist,. 
refar to a Sigerdis or ZusemS ^h'ch, i^ough the identification is 
doubtful, moff' be the present Jaiyira. Strabo (B.C. 54 -aj}. ?4) 
has a Si^erdis whidi he Vagilely describes as ‘ The rest t]:\p 
west, coast* Qf India which Vas conquered by tiie Baktoian kings 
b^jsides SaraoMus,’ anpdrent^y'Stlrdshtia.^ FlinyQy>. 7?) mentions 
three tradp routes betWeed Egypt and Indiar^ie first was a 
“coasting route to Fajiala on the ln?u.s ; the third route lay across 
the sea tg Mttziris probably Vuziri-ebtta on tl^e Malabdr coast 
the. middle routp* the bett if (jt had not been for the pirates, was 
from ' SuigroB or Fartaque point ir^ Arabia to l^igenis or Ziherus, 
the most ^queuted place on the pirabe'eoast.^ .Soon after Pliny’s 
time foreign ^cohimeree seems to have dssgtrted Sigerua When 
Ptolemy ‘Wrot^ (a.d. 156) Symulla, probably Chcmul or Gheul in 
Koldba was the centre of trade, and at the time of the Peiiplus, a 
century later (.V.D. 247), foreign trade had passed from the Konkan 
ports to Broach and the Midal>ilr coast. Both Ptolemy and the 
author of tlid'Pcriphi.s piention a Miliz^ruris or MelLzeigara whidi 
may be Janjira, but is perhaps rather the town and island oj^ Melundi 
or Mdlvan m Ratn4ghi.^ ^e group'of 'Wly (A.n. ICO) Buddhist 
chves at &UW, near the tpp of the north ai:m of the Bdjpuri or Janjira 
breck, suggests the neighbourhood of some importanWntre of tra^e. 
And it seems possible wat‘ Ptolemy's Musopalle, the chief town or ! 
metropolis of the Pirate Coast, the 'present Mhasla at the head of 

the main or soutii arm of the Bdjpuri ; 

Puri, the unknown capital of tlie Konkan Siltfhdras (a.iF‘^ 10-1260]^- 
baa Wcnvsupposed to op B&.^uri near Janjira. But perhapa, thi,- 
most likely identification of Puri is the Mora landing or Bandar, 
on the nortli-ehst comei; of Ghdtdputi or Eh^hanta whS% many > 
oudent remains have be:m found.^ According to Jervis/ a doubtful^ 
authority, B^puri 'was tlm head-quarters of one of the distiicts of v 
the No];th'Koukai;i andgr the T&^v kings oCDevgiri (12.50-1318). 
Since the estahlislunent oi Musa^ix^ pbwcii^in the Deooan, Danda- 
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ijpnri Fas. after Clfeul or Ghevul, the port ofWost consequeAce 
^ad«r the AhmodilaJjar kings /1500 < 1600). In the^ se^renteenth 
century sir Was still a place of tirq^e. 'But the nncoasin^ struggle 
between the Sidis andtibie Mar6th^, that ^ed the lost quuter of 
the seventeenth ce^tvfty, trade frorii RilQpiHi, and it has never 
retu^^i.'v • * . * 

• Abouv%ft nid^le of cCnthry (1437), when the 

Bahniani dynasty became inctependeht of* iOtihi and intercourse 
with north India cdased, the* £ashi^ arouse of brii^giilg ^ western 
India nun)boi99 of Al^annhjnsB iuid other East, A4^icans^ 
Thc8e.''me^''from vhe ^ Habh[)i tB^t people ot' north>«Mt 
Africa, werOdtaqvv^ as hr nfore (l^n a^Siuist whi3k 

was oil^nally a term of respet^ a ' eqrrnpt' fpnd ot Syed.«* Though 
most Habshis came to India as slaves,* theuj^ faitli^plness, ‘ 
courage, and energy often raised them to poisitioi^ of high trust 
in- th^ Bahmani court. According* to ’.Orme the succejeful 
Abyasinians gathered round ,tl),em all* of their countrymen whom 
they could procure* either by purchase (h^ invitation/ including 
Negroes from other parte hf Africa, as well ais AbyadnianfL i^in th6i» 

:: . -* • ; a- 


* ThA trode in davM fro^ the Atrioan ooesb to Bgypt, Arebin end India had been 
going on from pre-hiatoric timea. Daring' jthe time of the author of the Feriplua 
(AaD. 247) Abyaainian slaves Were exported from Opon^ for the Egyp^an market 
whore they were iu demand ou aoopa|;(t of their docility, cpurage i^ul TntplligPiic^ 
(Vincent’s Commerce of the Anoleniih ^^7). tTndcar the Bil4h4ra rulers of the 
Konkan (a.i>J 810- 12di)) slaves ai’e mentioned as sent from SofAla in Atrioa to the 
Thina ports Alurat^ (950) Baiiiai^d’s Abulfida, ccovii). Towards the end the*/ 
fifteenth century Abyssinian sUvea wei» in high estimation in Thrice}^ Arabia and « 
^ Jndi^* They were docile, tva4$al^ int^geilt end endued with Mehta and coura^. 
LwhiQ always rais^^em to to command (Vinoeflt'e Commerce, n. 

h22 note 3, and l^siKitiii (HT^J^odsau Fifteenth Cenfar^ri 10,42)., In India these 
Klavea were employed bv lA soldiers slad sailors. In the boginuiug^of 

,, , hoticd^ the high value attached by Moors to 

mbyasinian slaves who CSpdMleilBie^thken in war.' These Ghirfstian slaves were 

H^rp, weli-baite, and wbAi they beoame JMnsalioApB they were bettef 

than the origgAl Moom ^During the pmod of Portaguese power ia 

tlm Kt^an ClOdO- lt29> u|d A^an%lhve%into oontinaed bri^k- 

Groalnahbemofhou ‘ 


of boose IdMtmH): Arm PortugoOse ships from Africa and 


Bi)road all owr th^ P 
ten in a small estaT 
Besides working 
other tnesaal worl^ 
scaro^ anything to^ker^- ’ 

Bold 'in war, eome by 

themselves (Geafi^Careidtn' 
391P; Badger’s Va»$lieiiH^i 
notices that a gO^ storeo^ 
held in hi|^ e4feAm by the 
them to IgytbwBnem (New 
the import ol MiMa frcBgi 
IB70, African rtiSSs aA 
thefallofBeei^dyaS 
release of^prisoheia (4i 
Konkan (lfi7jO*lfiOD) r 
special leave of ifyd p 
notes the fendnass ofi;^ 

These swvea were black, 

aton^^rthey were well tret^ . 

dPxBe^laette Christians and Kog 
have a subdivision naq*ed Sidi | 
Talhyd Knobis nre oscai^oiuilly ^ 
origin. • 
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A rieo ofine a.4ay. StwA of .mse^cks were 

dthtn^^iL^deepair) baarbarously sold 
909 i imy ilBI8>in Kerr’s Voyages, 1X» 
^SamUton (1680-1720) 
India. They were 

ihMstians and raised 

C40}. i .KamiltiA also Notices (Ditto, I. 24) 
a otf ttaijMasfcst Arabs fromJ]|iKin 

ImhaTinT^h grent gallantry. AA^ 
"med' in the stlpalations regardi^ th4 
USder tlie Maratha supromiwy in felie 
IKiBAtlia landlord^ of TheaA obtamd ttto 
jbtn»Dt of flaves.^°%i-' X*!^ (L US9) 

>b]o^ tMjf W.ieon lMiMbg *oiii« 

«A «««» 

blpolUNPi iitggwU » pm 4 . 
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Qmptar HI. iimhiages, first viih natives of India and afterwards ^opi; thefr 
Wiiitnry. 0 '^ umlfios.^tliuro afosc^ a separate , comianni^ 'distuict fr^ Otbar 

in iigurOp colour; p^aracters Am scqn aa^Uxey were 
. stronffWughc thw fapotted ti^emselves inio'ai^ aris&crati". rroxiblic, 
the skill and utiln^ ^ the lowest ofdefft gfinqjB[ them infiamwe^ 
and in^uence fostmag a wide in name, ^hjeh made 

them among the moat skil£iu*aiid>diidng‘ssJldSrs,n>idp»^ in, 
Western Inma^ • ' * ' * • ' 

Towardy the ejtdr df^ tlifi 'fiflee^h century Sidi T^ub is, 
mentioned, as admira< ot BgliAdar Qeldiu, tlmson of the B^maitt 
gqvemor of'doa, Wh<t*estidd)i&ing himsejf at* Qoa ted iT&ldiol, 


Ahmad ShUh 
tak s.Janiira. 
149a 


ittempted, inibhe decBne oi SaShtoni ppwer, tottebediimself mler 
of the Konkanr. In 1l4Q^ Bah^nr snnt Tdknt with a fleet of twenty 
' sail imains), the Gtgavdt fortof Ifdbim, near Bombay. Ydkut took 
the rort, and l^ahddiu^ refusing to submit or tb restore the place« 
was attacked, defeated;' and slain by Jdahmud B^hmaui.* 

There is no evidence -UUtt this Ydmb £hte was connected with 
Jaiyira. *'AeicOrdii& to a linsalmte history of Ahmadnagar it was 
Ha^ Ajbmad;(I480«»l3^) the founder of thb Ahmadnagar^dynasty 
who first established Ju^sinians as the captains of the island 
fofl of Jaiyii-a. During the hi||^est prosberity of the Musalmte 
kings of Ahinadal)ad (14.50-163^, Danda-Ildjpuri is said to have 
b(>({.n Qn<^ of the , twenty-five distvlets or aarkara into which 
their possessions werd divided.* Btft the reference is doubtful; 
1 >;.t most, it only implies that the ruler of Bdjpuri fP^knowledged 
' the G^jatdu kim as W suzendo.^ Abcnit 1490*^ Ahmad Sh£b, the 

founder of the c^Uimadilagar d 3 ma 8 ty, in^jlOanr^- 

long siege.* Atiihis siwc, according A^mi 
history, after vaiQiy atuckjig the 
months Alunad’s tro<^8 grew (lish< 
success Ahmad's -position was very * 
thrown off his alk^g^baoa to Ma' 

•WAS doing his utmost tO' bri0e 4hi 

The fortunatq capture of Shivner, ^ . 

five years’ revenue <4 Mbhiirfaiht]^ and tiba 
to secure the alldgiatnCa <i hia mte by {^li^;and bi^ pay* 
siege of jUKtU waa ptttebd, tak^ the'Koli garrison 

tied iii dhoans and [thrown • thb ' inbuilt And 

strengthened the fort a^ gavUct^ Ctesi^d to his Abyssinian 
slave Yakut.* Aocoiduig ,^e Sidis ^t 

'*• " *' ■ " ■ " " *' ■ ■■ " n 

*Qt«M«h*Birtoric«l FASiaRiti, .. . 

Abswiilites M lN«r« sBa aopv« sM 
latMMlIiViteiaN of • QMn p«r^ 

*M»'9btetvU- fW, bS} 


ipuri after a 
IT MusaJaito, 
of Janjint for six 
besides his want of 
He had only lately 
i(l482Vl518) who 
give up his ca^. 
^-jiTinar iu P^ona, wi^h 
Enabled Ahmad 
The 



7 t) deBoribea theq^ 
W religion and by 

if 

in. 

dutnote* of 
ofn body 
HardCbtt* 44. 
gift to Ahmad 


^ Hietory^P 

whfthSidiYi«fcfrobaamdth«oomn^ .... 

lookin|f down frofn the rooW^re aoiOaO^&b half imle of aoitifilMPfcartri^ heort, 
«tui» temng to bm geneml &Ubat KhAo and luj d|i(m ITdldityjmiid : ^ Who can take a 


I Aim the following •OMMsmt of il|o way in 
jf liat^ita /fort iJ^i^ the ai^, Abmad, 
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fcMKSHiaD of tile ialadS bv foaud.^ A oertain Peru) Kh5n, and ofxi or 
twoaother Abyaonfluw, ai»s 9 mg.aa merchmta> bron^hlj^frchii Surat a 
shipload of greait b»es said to cppUiil vine and && Ibf 3 ; asked 
Rim P5til, tile KoM citttain of the islabd, if they might land their 
goods. He gave lAeolNea'V'^ Ind,ia 1 retudi, they ra^ed the garrison 
vith winak iThe EAlis diMOk'to anoau, vod the merohants, opening 
some ol'Aaebo«B 8 ‘ln wlncb^ateHilBd men yyae bid, atjjaclEed and tow 
the fort/ According to local idfoVtoation COl^tM by tiie late 



religion of AbVWbiwaK This, tariff. ILarobQiy opkBon, ez{uai!^ 
the Shia shri^ of Pfuiehaitan in thefoftresc of JanjiifC* 


The chief town of Habi^ a^eam in farbosa (15b4^ as ’ 
D&nda^ and, about the same time, Danda kentei.e(} in the Mir5t-t- 
Ahm^i among the mrts that yielded rev^^e to •GujaKlt.^ . 
mention of the MalaW' 4>>d th^flldldiv islands in the same 
list shows that the*fact^f gett^ re^onOB 1^m,!Daad« did not 
imply the possession ofrany politicu power in the poi^, '(^hateker 
power there may have been was lost betyriite |5^ e&id 1 5S5 vdien 
the greater part of the Thdna coast passed from Onjar5.t to the 
Portuguese Still the Ahmadabad kings seem to have cherished 
some claims over Janjira, a||.in 1578 when the Ei^eM>r AkJjar 
conquered Gujai5t he is said Is have arranged tiiat l/anda fUjpui i 
should bo>«considored paH^ .of Ahuiadnagar.^ In 1584 Saldhat 
Khdu, the J^madliagar minister, was ioi a time imnrisonAl 
Dauda-IUbjpiin.^ la i^madaagar wm tidcea by t£e IfoghalsT; 
^aad^ though tw groat Ha^^Ambar sooi) after ^re^ered most ot 
* the territory for his king, iocu records ^seein to ahow that till 1618 
the governors of Daacblr]^]|^ri mieMoghal offioers.^ In 16l8|an 
Abyssinian of the naxpa<Ml^<U Sirul Ah^awas appointed govemegr. 

t ^ ]T • ’ • 7^ • m • 

fort whose moat jp the sea' IBmn was silent. Ydknt dashed down the 

rocks, andf^rowxnghimselrjlniw tea,M he would nat return without 

the head of the oaptein ofw Wt Ahwiid sent ehosiaafter ldin» But Yakut raised 
himself in the water »aiid 8ii|Mlk at the heat wiit his itrord dedasiiig that he would 
not oom^back aaleaithakiu sud i^t hft xtoJu .^ken of his 

command. Ahmad seut^hSc nog avud^akut bxndfitf urban swam 

6b AhMA promised Yakut 
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ashore 


Fleased with emm ASukwA promised 
elmald oommand it. 

^ Glunfis* Itiiia>ary» 
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* •ShAhTahimtoa" 
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about a 
Guiarat. 

*A( 

.^ardians 

•Bfrdhi 

the Gumrat king had 
jaab^^urmay htsre been ttMurmied' 
7 Birdls Mirat-i*Ahtt|idl/iaa. 


, Bb t'h. O’Shsi.' of 

MSCTldMitiS VM.aSd.'lWWilWof the 

\ ' • . 

SHpMtai tori ktuoiiig Mid holweM. 

Ikcdbimt of SbAb T4hi.% tiWt tn brttsim 
W asluMar Blidh(Miai6*lftS^ 


w])i4 MntMl 
^j^tatajioaibjdi wBhe 
iii|i«g,fntt danjitA) 


len mov^ toVSletd'la id BeidJv BUMj^btShta, HF 27a . , . 

^XlMan^tmentpf (die AUaislUumis noted in 1612 and of Ibrahim KhaSm 1619. 
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Cl^ipterllL In 1^20 Sidi Sini( was succeeded by Sidi Tl^ut, and ho^sinthe 
following Veiv, by ffi.di Ambar wha was known*’ as Sdnak or 
Little, .tfl! dMingnish him from the ^eat Sidi at Mplik Alnbar who 
restored and ruled Ahmadnagar till his death in 1626.* 

JuijirB fallB to In 1636, when^Sidi Ambar was goveii^nr or J^ira, Ahmadnagar 
finally conraored by j^e M<whals, imd the Anpiadriftga ftj fconkan 
was handed to Jsijd^^. Aceqrfung to lok^ accountETthd^portanc^ 
of the Janjira comxoand was .at .this timS considerably ihcreased, 
and, on prtrnEse of „ protecting, Bijtoul trade and Mecca pi^gnims, 
the country from Nd^thm 6o the &aikot rivog was granted to the 
lepdtng Abyi^inian*om{er of ^e^Bijipur fleet,* and he was raised to 
the rank of Wazir.KEi 9ec{>rdanjBe with the aristocriftie constitution 
of the ^idi jcbmmuhity it was anonged that on the d^th of a 
WazhTiathe first ofiScer of the fleet, not.the son of the late governor, 
was to succeed, r Among Bijdpur Wazirs the local records mention 
^Sidi Ambar, who ^ed in 164@, Sidi Yusufa who died in 165$, and 
Fateli Klidn who according In Qfuht D^ff was an Abysmuiap,* 
and, according EhAfl Eb&n, an Aighin.'* ° 

Sbivtii attikcka * ^ 16^8, with the. ,heip of their Mar&tha' commandants. Shiviji 
. suci^cled in winhing'frcan the Sidi the KoUba forts of Tala, Gosila, 
and Rairi or Rdygad. In 1659, under the Pftsbwa Sh<vmr5ji Pant, 
Sliivdji .sent a strong foi-ce to invade the Sidi’s territory ; but 
tlu\tM>uidflulawcre aiiut by Fateh ^an and defeated with great 
slaughter.* Shivilji mUde every effdH to repair this disaster and 
I flcnt a fresh body of troops under Bagllun^th ^Panti>fl<^Sut Fat^h 
llUian maifitainea his ground and in 'the following year (1660) 


Sbivtii attikcka 

AjljlTB, 

. 1061 . 


gained some impor^nt advantages." iDitting th%v rains of 16G1 
Sliivaji tamed his whole strength againht Fatw Khah, and, in spite 
of (,bad weather, drove batfk Fatcm* EH&n’s troops and captured 
Dauda-Rajpuri befere the season was opra enongh to allow the 
Bijdpiu govemm^ to relieve it.^ . £U>.:<^Qed battc^es against 
the island fort of danjira, but, fromtwaiit m 6?^ oi^llcrymcn 
•failed to* make any impression on’ it/ ^^y 'season during* lift 
next nine years (1661 '1670) Shlv^Ji biatt^aA'J^aiyira but with little 
Buccem Fateh Khdn was hard pressed i^pfied for help to his 
new neighbours tli|p English. , A’>d so great a, name for strength had 
the Janjicaibck guinea that' the Engush factors in Bombay wrote 


the Janjicaibck gained that' th^ Engush fa^rs in Bombay wrote 
to Surat, Ady^tiglhe Boiuicil to give up ^dmpay and take Janjira 


iusteatl.** 


Tiie Sidi Minted In 1670 ISlhiydji directed a islpeciaSIy vige^Sus and determined 
Mogh»i^Admjr»l, oA assaulting the plaoe wife s^t fewoe, aud^at the 
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*same jbime, attempting to win over Fateh ^in promises. As the 
Byapuir goVermntoi failed to^ send help, Faten Khan* determined 
to surreatler the fort to Shiv&l and enter his . servicS. Three brave 
Sidis, Sambal* EAsim, and J^airiydt,^ staimch MusalihSlns and 
deadly foes of Shivll^ji, prevented •this.itfeachery. They told their 
Jouni^tyiaeil that Fateh Ehdn was planning to give up the island, 
« and, witb^heijf approval, threw Fateh Eh4n into chains. E4siin and 
KhairiyAt, who were brothers, wuived ^eir cWml in favour of Sidi 
Ejjflimbal, who was accordiijglyi appointed jpvemor^ Sidi Sambal 
^wrbte for help to his master A'dif ^Ah of BijApur A.id to KhAu 
*TahAn, the Mo^hd governor of the ftecoa^. A'dil ShAh was, little 
able to hell) V Jbut the*4Aoghal. geaerd, t^elig^t^ to so valuable 
an dly against SMvAji, sent messages of frilimship^and promises of 
assist^ce. Finding that tlffiir only chance of support was f'‘oin' 
the Moghals, the Sidis agreed to transfer their^fleet from ffijapur to 
the Emperor. Aurangzeb changed Sambal*s title frofn Wazir' to 
YAkUt KhAn, and gave him an assignment of £30,000 (Rs. 3,0O’G3O) 
on the revenues pf Suraff.^* ^Vhen 8ambal was appointed admiral 
of the Moghal navy,^idi EAsim Beetns to have ftceivecj the 
command of Jarijira, and Sidi KhairivAt of Dancte-RAiBurL^Sidi 
' KAsim took Sambars place as Moghal admiral in 1677, and Kh^iyAt 
seems then to hav6 succeeded KAsim in the command of JAnjira 
isjand, as, according to the state records he remained governor till 
his death in 1696. ^ • •» . « 


«. In on gaining the help of the Sidis, KhAn JahAn, thc^ Moghal 
go\^ernor “of the- Deccan/ gathered shipvs and sending tliem dovlci 
the coast attacked ^vAji’s fleet "whicb^ lay near Danda-RAjputi, 
e{id killed 8«^undred sailors, tying stones to their feet 

and throwing them into the sea. SliivAji raised a new fleet and 
there were many fights bktw*een toe MarAthAs and the Abyssinhuis in 
which, according to liusalmAn accounts, the Abyi^iniaiis were often 
victorious. Sidi Sambal was raised to the dignity of a CommandeTr of 
^ Kj.ne Hundred, and, ajpparently oi^ his Incoming admiral of the 
Moghal fleet, the command of Janjira pasAed* from hlhi to* Sfdi 
Kasim.^ According f^BBlAfi KhAn, Sidi KAsim was noted for courage, 
kindliness, and digi^t}".; He Added to his fleet, strengthened his 
fortrass, and d6fen£)d;^it againat all attacks.^ He oft^n took MarAtha 
ships and was const AS^Uy planning how' ]^e could win '^ack Danda-^ 
RAjpuri from Shiv^i In 1671, durhig"^ the HoU feas^ (March- ’ 
** April) when tj)^«»marAtha garrison weto drunk, or off their 
guard, KAsim sent thy mght Your or fiyc hii|pi^d men under 
his l^otber Sidi with rope laddm ana oAber apparatus 

to attack the fart mnds wjiile he with; tl^y or’ forty boats 


llliot and 
anie with 

plaoa tha 

*' * Aeoo^ing to KhAfi Kh£ an^D^Mo, VILAWk-.tfais ohanf^in the 

govensnsliip was owing to th# Aaatii of Sidi Sambal. Bat SmSambal wag living 
till 1682, ai firit aa th^ dbmmaadflr aof the Moghal fleet, aod alter 1677 aa^e 
oomuMttider of the MarAtha fleot.« '9 
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eppioBcbied from tSe sea. At a given Edgaal Sidi 
assaulted tbe place Vitib loud cries from the latu^'sida The gfurwa 
rushed to medt his attadk and Eisim planting his laddfirs scaled 
the sea Ip spite o£ fierce resistance th^ psesaed on and fore^ 

* their way into the tort. A ppwder magazine toOk^nae and exploded 
with 8 (drash which disturl^ Shivdji, asleep fnfy yiilcs off in 
B&jrgad, who woke wiUi thc^ words, ‘ wmething is Wipng^jv^anda- • 
B4jpuri.' In thS fort a numbap of men, indnaUig ten or twelve of 
Kiisim’s hand, yrere killed. The ^ake.and noise made it hard ^ 
tell friend Kom fo|^ but EtUthn raised his war>c^ and the two 
parties assailants j^incdeiud^e place was taken.. yA!n"\ foUowea 
upjiis* success hy gam^ six,ot> seven feurts ut*the noi^ht^hood of 
Daiula-Ildji^UTi.. Su^d^ surroiidered after one dt two days, but the 
‘ oonimaadaut of the wvoath held out fOr a week. The Ahyajunions 
pushecT fbrward their mproaches and kept up so heavy a fire that 
thd couimoAdant was zbreed to surrender. K4sini granted quarter 
to the garrison afid seven hundred persons came out. He madh the 
children and pretty jvomen slaves, anffffircDdy converted thorn to 
l<ddiii ; tho* old ai\d u^[y Vflomen he set frce^ipd the men he put to 
dea^ i^ccordtng to CUidfi KMn this struck such terror into the 
, hearts of Shiviji and his followers that he was obliged to confine 
himvi'lf to securing lUygad. K4sim sent nexSs of his victory to 
Prince Muhaiumad Muitzzaui, governor of tho Deccan, and to 1^^ 
JohrUi. fidlh die and liis brother Sidi Khairiy4t had their rank 
raised and wore prcsentetl with robes of honour.^ 

t^Erom 167B, till Sidi Kasim’s death in 1707, as”^admirals 
ifc the Moghid fleet, tbq Sidis were at ooDstant war with the 
MaxdthtSs, sometiAes laying^waste large tracts of Marfetha territo:gr, 
at other times stripped of tKeir own lon^ and with ^fficulty holding 
tho nx:k of Jonjira. In 167^, Hr Aungier, the Deputy Governor 
of Bombay, was much pressed for help Dotii by Shiv4ji and the 
Sidls. But by maint^ing a strict neutrality he gained the 
crtnhdenoe of both parties. Dl tbe same year th^ Sidis’ fioA, which , 
had ^pent the south-wbst 'monsoon (June*0.etober) at Janjira, ' 
some Moghal fivates, wliich had been hoidiGt^on shore at Bbmbay. 
put to Hua, and osnlan(| down the coast took many Mariiha 
trading craft AUd seme vessels of war.* Some time .after 4(10th 
,,Octolicr) thp j<fint MujjAmln fleet came without warning into 
Bombay 'harbour, and, Itneping to the.lKdtoih of the bay, 
landed in the Pen and Ndgothim fivers, laiff'eirasta the S^&thaT 
1 illagcs from wlqijh tha En^ish drdw mert 6ft their supplies, and 
carru>d off nkUy of the people. Latw on ihe ^dis camc^back 
and again laid tm txnintiy waste. Bat»a Ifari^ha jbtue from^Uuri 
(Bdygad) auxptlBSS them, cpt some nundredu to (ueMfL and forced 
the* rest to ny. In 1674, Shivi^i loduuad ths'^wftw coast firom 
lUjpari er Jaidira to B&rdez nefV Ooa. . ia 
agam anchored off Jhc^Bamhiay hi(|HsiOUr. walim to leave, 

but^ instead o£ Ibaving. mdeg' rowed up hachbar, ««ihd 

" ■ „ ..1^, ft i 8 , w 

* • • 

> KK&li Kh&OL in fiUioi nvd Dowm, YtL 2S9y 202 Tius hmh bden 

]lliito»ni*8^cead govemoralnp (1007 -1672). Elphm8toiie*a fltstovy. W*. 

^Ome's HjHtfoncal Fragments, 38. * * • . 
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”laiidiM(|r at Sion drol^e out the people and ma^e preparations for 
Bussing the rains^hfre. Troops were sent fimm Bombay aild the 
Sidis wcA'e fon^ to retire. So(in’'aftcr, 5d0 amed men attempted to 
land at MUagaon^ but the gnns of the fort kept them oft'.* It -was 
then agreed tha^j^'^ore than 809 SidJb ahould ever be on shore at * 
the s^me tune^huA that they should have no anAs but sWords and 
* be undf^'^e tpraCch of guar^ from the*garrison. This permission 
was toeease if they attacked the*K*i:rl48, that is the south coast of 
Bpiubay harbour. In Se]ptember.th% fleet sailed tg Surat. They 
Jdft Surat in tiio beginning of 1^6; nonthmed crauiug along 
fflnviiji’a «O|Mts*fldth 0 ut success, and letumed ^ Snra^ m dlatp^ss. 

At the olAJe of, his Afghan hriur Aji:fftngz66 pressed ffesh 

Operations against ShivAji. J]he Sidi Ideet \fas' strengthened and. 
aent down the coast to Yengarla plundering aiul burning ^lio stop 
the Sidis, Shivdji sent 8qua!arons from Gheria and Baj^pur, but ^he 
Sidis escaped by turning in to reUeue Jahjira which Shiv^i.waa 
besieging. ^ . • : • • 

In 1676 Sidi Si^ba]^who commanded the Sldi. and the Moghal 
fleet8,.quarrelled witn Sidi KAsim the governor of Jaigur« and with 
the Moglials, and, fearing to go to Suratt pressed for^cave to pass the 
stormy season in Bombay harbour. Aungier managed to reconcile 
Sidi Samba] and the governor of Surat. But Sidi SambaVs influence 


w'as greatly weakened and he was practically ;>upp1a|ited ^ achniral 
of the Sidi fleet by Sidi KAsim who withdi-ew from Janjira. Sidi 
fCUsim, "Who WM respected by the Bombaj^ Government, was 
lUlowed to fix his abode at MAzgaon, and coutWed there till IdSj? 
Pant came from the £Seccan witn 10,000 men to canew attack 
da Janjira. In. the same year, with the Moghal ifliips and what 
remained of his own fleet, Sidi Sambal sailed from 3urat and cruixed 
along Shivdji’s cqpsts burning *the town of Jaittipnr, thirty* miles 
south of RatnUgiri. Pie suffered a check at JaitApur, and returped 
to Janjifa where the garrison, strengthened by the arrival of Kasim 
• hfid destroyed Moro Pant's floating batteries, and forqpd hiju to 
retire to BAygad. ^ 

In 1677. under from Delui, Sambal promised to hand 

the Mogha^ fleet to lUsimat the close of'the.seasoiL Afterwards 
the two lea^^Uoit .ivpre reconciled, tiie fleets oame*f|kether into 
Bombay barbie botii Kteim and 'Sambdd ‘took •up their** 
xquarters ou tWiabiBfl. While iu Bmnbay, ^unbu Crossed to the 
south bh<m .of wahttrhonr, seaaed four rMgMud Brfihmans, and 
confined 9i««a an board his shin. . Hhe MqiaKha governor of 
Upper C9tag} '^neatanad the Bombay Oov^miaenf iviih the worst 
eonsegnancA if *t^ fonr Br4hffian» were not aet freat The Sidi at 
first had tho priao^en, but at lepgth admitted it, , 

and ihA,4lMmMfeC«want set free, and tiie persons who had aided 
Scunbal Wl^ tiisy.^wevs* m*Bomhay a fresh 

qfkisifdl ketiMMa Niobal and Ipjlteim iiKa fray in which 

sevaral ia^ were killed on bouutidm'!!} BoniWy Goverummit 
brou^ about a seitttiem3nf« ambii^ng that Sambfu’s family who 
bodoem kept by E4|im''igt sbouid be restored to hun, 

and that*oiie <^.the Mo(^^ abips shodld be left uadiegJBamthfa 
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dommand. But tliis arrangement did not tutisfy Sam|)a^ and” 
Shiv&Ji seems to hUve persuaded him to abandon the Mu%un}itn 
cause and entet his servlet. • "i ' 

E^sim noistedi his flag as admiral of both fleets, and sailing from 
Bombay cruized along the Konkin coaSt, lan<S!j]^> frequonily o>Ad; 
forcing even Br^imans to perform menial sexvip^, In ^1678 
Kdsim again 'set sail for Bpmbay, anchored in theniliar^lfl and ^ 

E lundereu the Alil)4g coast, ShiVdji s generals*' attempting in vain to ; 

umhis shins, e In 1679 Shiv^i indllreased his fleet to tweniyrtwo' 
two-mast grabs and f&rty gdlU^ats. As Shivdji foux\{l lie oouldb 
not induce tlie Bomebayc^vernment to prevent the .Sidid spending , 
th^"* stormy sctison 4gi^BombaV *hfl,rbour, Ke Jande4» troops on 
Khdnderi or Kenery fslonfl, tfnd, in spite of Portuguese and English ■ 
reiuon^ trances; bega^^td. build a fort. Sidi K^siin cannonaded the 
island for speral d^s, and, while negotiations between ShivAji and 
the British were progf ess, pent boats to the south shore of the 

hafboilr, and laid it waste, carryings eff many prisoners. In 1680 
Kdsim’s fl<jjBt anchored at Underi or*Hei\^ry, close to Khfinderi) 
lapded men andVannon, and began to formy it. The Mardtha 
a<iiipT;al aitempl^d to prevent him but was defeated and severely 
wounded. Soon after this, in spite of the prtjtests of the Bombay 
Government, K4sim entered Bombay harbour, with his whole 
th^et and sepding his boats to the Pen liver, burned many villages 
and Carried off iinmy njisonera On this Shivdji and the English 
came to an agreement that the English ^ould not allow thp Sidi to 
pwtss the siomy weather in the Wbour^ unless he pivomised npt. 
ravage the Man&tha co^t 

On Shivfiji’s de'hth in 168P Sidi K&sim sent his small vessels from 
Xhideri or Henery into Bombay harbour, and started with the larger 
vessels, to cruize about Danda-Hdjnuii. At this time a rise 
in the rates levied on English goods encouraged the Sidis to 
suppose that the Emperor was unfriendly to the English. ^ntrai*y 
tq their ^greetflent^ they pillaged the south shore of Bombay 
hai'bour ana offered the captives for sale in Bombay. The Bombay 
council protested', but, beyond setting free 6s"Tmaiiy of the prisoners 
as they could get hfold of, they todt no steps to pun^h the Sidia 
A few days later (May 4) at Mdzgaon^ in a. fray 'tetweefi the 
rEnglisli and^he Bidis, seereral were wounded on sides. Next 
day Sidi Kfisim and the® main body of ^ without, 

compliment or warning, came so cloepto the fort were fired* 

on his sliips, but ihey were finally allo\/ad to* anii^or oip a promise 
that they wo^d" l{ot attack the Mardtha coast. Shortly- after 
Sambhaji tned tp bum the Sidis'c ships and laneTbd two hiindi*ed 
men on Undeid. , But the attemf)t failea and moat men were 

killbd or taken prisonera Eighty heads were ip baskets 

to Mdzgaon, and^4sim was airanging them on, ]pd^S^dng the shore 
when he was stopped bjr tlfe B^^Wy QovemiaCent. ^ 

At the close* 91 the yW EAsini’s fleet sailed down the qqast, 
intending to attack Vengurla, but after Various chases anSl fightahe 
returned in 1681 to Bqmbay. '' From Epmbay he sailed to Stuat, 
leaving jpen and ships both at Underi and at cM&gaiba « From 
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Underi ,tLe Sidi sq^eral ..times attacked Bombay»boats crossing for 
Bup'j^lies tip the Kol&ha coast, ^ambhaji made an attack jon Under! 
but ffialed, andUin return the Sidi boats sailed across from*Pombay, 
ravaged the Kol&^ coast, carried off some of the chief inhabitants, 

, and; thoi:^h sevef|i 'of them were Mtuiammadaps, took Ihem to 
Underi, ^ tod* them 'mthout pity till they agreed to pay a 

ransom (Ba 18,000). The JEn^ish at Surat complained of 

this hreik& oJ! agi^ment on the partpf the„Sidi^ He retorted by 
deraandiDg the value of thh Maritj:ia f risongrs, Wha;n, sixteen 
laonths befb^, Bombay Government iiad preventec^ him. f^m 
Bfdling. Ihr'Bu^t the ^ovemor^e]|^CQurage6^ the SidiS to besai 
English foctofy, and, for two days, the IJtctory ^as dlosed^and four 
field pieces kept loaded at the«gate. In ih^ end of October Sidi 
KAsim appeared off Bombay harbour, and,* in spite ef the* 
remonstrances of the Bomlmy Government, attacked all vessels 
trading with Maratha ports ; ho even went s > far a.s4o seize a yesi^l 
belonging to Bombay. Thcai^Trfter bftming a village on the Kolaba 
coast, hie fleet sailed ibr^<3heul, but failed in tht^ir^atteiiG^t on the 
town! • * • 

In 1682 the Mar&tha general DadAji BaghunAth Deshp£ide 
was sent to besiege Janjira, with the promise that if he took the 
fort he would be made one of the eight chief oSicers or pradhdns, 
Lat^r on, SambhAji, with SultAn Akbar and 20,000 men, joined d^he 
besieging force from RAyg^^ battered the fsland for thirty days, 
levelled itis fortifications, and; with the help of one Khandoji F%rjud, 
organized a plot Ifor its cession. The plot was discovered and»f 
Khandoji was put to death. And, sheltered T)}" a rook in the middle- 
of ^e island, the garrison, under Sidi KhairiyAt, gallantly continued 
the defence while Sidi Kasim cl t^redf the bay of SambhAji’s fteet. 
BambhAji then attempted, with stones and fragments of rock, to fill 
the channel, which was eight hundred yarns broad and thiiiy 
deep, butiibefore the work was completed, he was called away to 
meet a body of Moghal horse. * • • r • • 

For some time afiiSi^ijJ^bhAji leff, Sidi KAsim with his whole 
fleet continued to watch Janjira In ApAl he sailed to Bombay, 
where 4hc English, afi^d pf the Empero/s displeasure allowed 
him to anchor. -4^1^ the Sidis came they ^ad some %hts with 
SambhAji’s hpats^ iii. which the Sidis * took several prices and 
rfiwagedthe outsMe of the harbpur»<; killing cows, 

carrying off^woineh, acid bu^n^ villagea limy even passed as 
far inland as MahAd in.KolAba, and earned off the wife of Daddji, 
S&inbh^fs general. In retaKatb>n Sami>hAji and ^e Portuguese 
^.tdppt^ all sup|lie) to Bombay, After.SambhAji left Bajpuri, 
Daj^ji gave fiU the channel between 

Jahjin^ a^ tjaCaftafailana When ^di Kasim sail^ for Bombay, 
DAd^i gather^t^jbbats.^^ made to attljcli oai *the island, but was 
beaMn^'-off yrli^h title loss of two hundred" In Omber SambhAji'a . 
fleet sailed from the Nagotbna river td attack th& Sidi, whose 
flieet was at anchor off M^zgt^fiL As the MarAthas drew near, the 
Sidi goti' under ^weigh and stood up Uie harbour;' and choosing his 
posirnn iay to and» waited the attack. The MarAtha attack ^as led 
by Misri, nephew of Sidi Sambal, who had gone over* to the 
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Mar^thas when lost the command of the Mpghal fleet.; *Eisim 
commanded the Sidi fleet in person^ and though he bad only flfUM 
vessels tp'Sambhnjis thirty, gained a complete victory. Sidl llisfi 
was mortally wounded, an^ his own and tfare^, other vessels wer^ 
taken. , Enraged^ by this defeat Sambhaji thnateh^d fp fortify 
Elephanta, to annoy the English and prevent tn^ vessels from 
anchoring at Mezgaon duAng the^stormy season, felt 4hls schemd . 
fell through, and, in its stead ' fie suddenly proposed atr alliance with 
the Englisl^ against the Mo^^als and 'the Sidis. In Novein\)er'the 
Sidis^e\jtered the fen river ^and carried 200 prisoners to M&zgaon, 
the' Bombay ^Council exjtosti^iting but not daring to recent. 

«'In 1088 th’e Mbgbal floet retunied to Saj^at, Whale the Sidfs 
squadroif^remoiAcd'^in/Boniba.y hashour. During this " time they 
had ifiipqucnt affrays .with the Eng]ish, in one of which two 
English jtfJdiers were cut do\\Ti, and in another two or three 
Sjdis were wounded.^ * r , 

In 1089, on the rupture with tW^Moghals which formed piprt 
of Sir John Cluldw ambitious scbeine foi^ inefeasing the power of 
tliC EngKah, ^b<mts from Bombay captured* several of the Sidi^s 
ve/,:ieLs which* were carrying provisions to the Moghal army at 
Ibvnda-Riijpuri. Sidi Kdsim wrote several i civil letters to th^ 
English demanding his vessels. As he rej^eived no redress, on the 
14th of IVhruary he lande<l at midnight jat Sivri on the east of 
Boi'nbay islaiid with t\wmty thousand men, and, on the following 
da}^ took the fori of Mdssgaon, which the English gamson had 
descried with such foolish haste that they left behind them eight 
^’or nine chests of treasure, four chests of arms, fourteen oannonij 
ainl two raortAra The ^?idi hoisted his flag ijn Ma^jpon fcri; 
made it his heod-quaiters, and sent a* party to plunder island. 
TwV» companies of seventy m(‘U earih, with several gentlemen 
volunteers, were sent from Bombay castle to drive the Sidis from 
Mazgaon ; but the attempt proved a complete failure. ^The Sidis 
wtM e' now masters/>f nej^idy tim whole island. Batteries were raised 
agilinst fiombay Castle and the garrison was^'eatJy liarassed. iVo 
factors were ^eiit to th% Emperor/ and much difficulty were 

admitted to an andienct^. Am<».*g other requests, they asked that 
the chart<n- which iiad heim forfeited should be renewed, and that 
tho Siiii ahould be ordered to leave Bombay. The chartor was 
riiiiew'iTl, and. when certain conditions hiid,.^l^en fulfilled by the 
Engl isli, the Sidis were ordered tp leave Boinbai^, but this did not 
take place till j[une 1690.^ In 1690 SiUi E&im help^' the Moghul 
army under Yiat^koil Kh^n to take the importimt forts^ss of/ 
Rdygad in Kolaba, and was rewarded t>y the grant of the EatnAgiri 
districts of Anjanvel and .Sindluidm-g. In Sidi Khaariydt, the 
g6vernor of Janjira died. ' " . ^ 

In 1707, on the dea^h q| Sidi E^sim*, the unanin^us decision of 
the Sidis apiK>ii)^?d as his successor Sinil.Kh^ the commaiiclaiit of 
the island fori of Padamdurg or K^sa-Killa aboaftwo miles porth* 


* The det»iU of the creifts .betwoen 1672 and 1623 F.re from* Oii^'a bietorical 
FntfineiH\ 3S-120. ^ ‘ " 

^ Hiuuiltuu*i New Accomit, 1. 220-228, and Ovington'e Voyagoto Sorat, 161 A ' 
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tirest of Janjira. Irfl7l3, Bdlaji Vishvanith Peshwa, on behalf of 
entered intS ajbreaty with Kdnhoji Angria,the cjiief of Kolaba, 
ysrHh the^jecl of destroying the powet of the Portuguese tad of the 
Sidis. The territory was invaded and Sirul Khan forced to 
tender his snbi^i^od? A tfeaty 1\ras <^71 4) concluded promising 
mutual fbrbMu^c6 jan^^ equiteble adjustment of rights and 
claims, the Beshwa Bdjirdy planned^ an expedition 

' against the island of Janjira; buC ife was called away, and, in the 
hapds of his broker, the expfedifeioh proved a failure. Sirul 
l^han not only ^defended his possessions, but® took the offensive 
and caused nmoh Ices in Sh&hu’s districts. A.:coisdinglydLltc MaHth&s 
entered into ^aecret treaty with Y^Iciil) KV^n* a cSnvertod Kftji, 
one of the best of the Sidi’a oflgcers.^ On conditioA of degferting his 
master’s cause, Yakub was to receive the coifnnapd of thv jS^aratna* 
fleet, almost the whole of thS Sidi*s possessions, and two per cent pf 
the revenue of the lower Konkan from Pen t6 Kolinfpur. His brother 
was to be appointed second Mi^comuKiiid at Rjiygad, and in case bf 
suticess.;^! 0,000 (Rs. 1,00,W)05 wore to be distributed among j»he troops 
and crews. To aid tbi.^ scheme, in 1733, a force ^as sent into th^ 
Konkair. But the intrigues failed, c£nd, in the war*fhat folio w/^d, 
though the Sidi’s fleet was seized at Rdjpuri by the oombiped 
efforts of the Peshwa and Angria, little impression was made on 
Jimjira, and once more the Marathds withdrew baffled. , • 

In spite of the failure of this attempt to take Jaujira th*c Sidi’s 
power at f'ea was on the decline. Their fleet had shown itself no 
match for the . MftrAtha fleet, and they were now, hym their* o'wi^,^ 
confession, unable to protect the shipping -of Surat.* At the same^ 
timp the Oourt o£ Delhi had ceased to bjve any power in Surat,’ 
Tegbakt Khdn, who was now .the independent ruler of tlie city and 
castle, had owed much of his suTJcess in the recent troubles to 
Rnglish money and munitions of war. Under these circumstances 
the English endeavoured to obtain from Tegbakt Kh&u. the position 
9ndd*ev0Dues of admirals of Surat. Ai^the pid^^^as iiheir jlly, ^nd. 
an 'ally whom in the.^r.owmg power of the Mar4th4.s they could 
ill afibrj to offend^ the B^iglish were uuwjlling to attempt to gain 
the position of admirals by force. They had to content themselves 
with gf&nting passes to traders, with making an*expedftion against 
the Koli pirates of Sult4npur in Kathi.iw4r,^ and with using 
every effort to indfl^ the goveyior of Surat to transfer Lhe fleet 
subsidy from tb9 Sidi to themj* Tegbakt Kh4n at first- was 
anxious to please the^Etiglish. But when his poTaer was firmly 
established his tone by degrees changed. The Mai;icth4s nqw enjoyed 
/almost all the r^enue of the country round Surat and Tegbakt 
Khan found himsal4 badly off for money. • He saw that so long as 
the admii*al was weak, he could ke^ a large share of the subsidy 


’ Y^ub, who was familiarly known aa Shaikji, hacf the enti^cft)r.fi<lence of the 
Sidi. Me wa»a descendant of ^■e.of the Roli chiefs of the Konkan and was 
hereditary 6f Gohd^ad. * was taken •prisoner as a child and bred a 

Mnsalinkn. He early distingi^hed^lliniBelf, and, cn getting command of a ship, 
heoiuiie oeJebrdSed for ^Jb ntraiagem and bravery. * • 

* Bmbay Quarterly Bsview, fV, 492. ■ Bombay Quarterly Review, j^’’. 188. 
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for •hm own use, but that^ if the English were appointed th# 
charA of the fleet their power at sea would force him to pi^ them 
the rail stipenfl. Iiifluen6ed by these motives Tegba&t Khto, aliw 
long ndgbtiativns, refused to favour the English'" claims.^ This 
change in the governor’s cob^duci was aecompamed by so many acts 
of oppr^ion that the English left Surat 
thciri^ips at*the mouth o£i the Taptl A Sidi 
' gainst them, buf they repidseddhu fleet a;^ Um rivcf. ' 

block^e^ causra such distress iu Sur^.ihtit H3^ 

was forced ifo redress the Bnglh£ grievances. ^xmt 

press^thefir slmm to be pade admirals of Sura1^ and a||^ ^ close ^ 
theryear (6th l^ecemoer • 1733)^^ncluded an offensive,, defensive 
alfiaxice wuththe Janjilra 8iclis. • * /, . 

^ When free ‘from, the* English claims Tegbakt ]^hto attempted 
to^tako*adyaniage of the Sidi’s weakness by keeping to himself 
the whole of t\if: fleet Failing in hk efforts to obtain 

a ‘sluite of the subsidy by ^peacefi:^ ^ means, the Sidi collected 
a fleet ai^d seized, several ships at the* mouth of the^T^ipti. 
Xho EngKsli wA'o called to mediate, and, ih August 1735, Tegbakt 
Kh^i engaged to pay the Sidi £24«.000 (Rs. 2,40,000) for arrears of 
subsidy and £15,000 (Rs. 1,50,000) for the ciprent year. But the 
governor failed to poi-forni liis engagements and Masud, the Sidi’s 
agimt at Sprat, again interrupted tre^e, aim raised .his daman^^ to 
£90JOOO(Ra 9100,0005. ^ second time the govern^ craved the 
assistance of the English, but this time t]^cy refused to .interfere. 
The governor was left to make his own arrangements^ ‘an^ aft^r 
^oine concessions, in Februaiy 1736, he .succeeded in inducing ^th© 
Sidi to restore ail the ships he had taketi.^ 

In 1 734, on the death of Skli Sinil Khlin, Sidi Abdul&h the eldest 
of his sons, was muixlered by hi?* yoim^t brother* who usurped 
the government to the preju^ce of Sidi Behem&n, an elder hrother, 
wno was absent from Jai\}ira^ Y&kub Khan, the Jai^ira captain 
yvith wh(m the Mqip4(h4a had»entered into a secret treaty ih 1732,« 
espoused the cause of Sidi Behemw and calledipn Shdhu for ^support 
Shabu sent tibops ancL Yakub Kh&n aqtSS^ with such yigour that 
Ray gad was gained, Tala and /Gbs&la reduced, and tJie Sidi 
trooi>B defeated wfth the loss 6f their gen^r^l and purt^d to 
Danda-^jpuri. ^Batteries weeb raised agi&at JFaiiy|;Lra, while 
Mtoaji Anpia assailed it from the sea, and, ,^h6fugl^ more the 
Marathds failed to reduce the j^and, the Sidtkvwm forced £> 
recognize the cl ^ms of Sidi Rehemiir land &de 


" Tf . ■ 


^ The nemtiatione luted fron Jane 7th to Jolgr 9|,st 138A 
Review, I y. 103. • \ 

* On this ocQasion the governor, in lien of the orimaal 

one’ third of the cuAome 9V sea ud land ; one-thira 
«n allotment from o^Hton^d^he^ lunde ; the rerettiie of 
certein does fryiv Bh&vnagiU in K^thiaw^r; and "^oite-tMrd ' — 

grain. Surat I>iai^' from ^laroh 1733 to Februarr nad-i 
Bombay <i overn ment, 23rd April and Augnatl 1735. 

* A^ording to Janbfm reoome, Sidi Abdiilih \<*S 4 murdered \ 

el Sidi Sirul. Bmu bM ruled' foe tvo years aad iu*1736 eras m^Vi^ 

Sidi Salkjn, Sidi Fem, end Sidi Sjm, who plac^ Sidi geheii|Mi oft. 


Qoaiteriy 
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*4he farts of R&ygad; Tala, Qoadla, Avchitgad, a&d Bu'vddi, together * Cbaptar HX: 
.^w^balf the revenue of the Sidi’s donuniom^* Aftcrithre^ years 
;fiKai Behbmfifl was remor^ed from power (1739) and his brother Sidi 1 ..., 

Hasan appointed in his place. ,.' * Drf-tggo Mbk , 

A few l&ter the ’ri%%tlry/hotwecn Angria and the 

‘Pesh}ra’.e4lji^''if eoi^n friendliness between 'the Sidis and the 
. FoahwC JAvfiil, t^^revent Angria ffom taking possession of the 
41x^5 twelve nule^ south of J/injira, the Sidi left it 
4sl'dier*the tbe'Peah^rajofd ma&6»an assimment for its 

^tlppl>rt.<'Qa ‘doath of Sidi Hqfah in 1V45, the uhiel^p of 
' >1 aiyite^ii^^ ior b, iinte tutttped bv onelSyed^llina, biit ^as lebp vrered 
'in the^foUo4*bi|| hy the xighffiff hcl; 8^ IbrdKim fihdn; *. 

In the faction fights whick raged in^urjit, 'aftev Tegbekt Khiiu’s The sidi at »urat, 
death in 1746, the English, and the Sidi took edifierent sided Mfa ' 1746-^7S9. 
Aehan,the friend of the English, was at first suc 5 ps.sful,rtnd in 1748 
secuied both the government of the city and the comuriand of the cattle. 

' i^ut in 1751 his rivals Safdw Ehftu and his son Wakhan Khan, 
who had the supphrt of the Sidi and of the Dutch, by ihc promise 
of half the revenues of the city, won D4m4ji Gdikw^r to* their 'side. 

Mia Abhan was forced to give up the government* of tbfe city 'and 
retire to the castle. • This command, also, he soon lost. Some ships 
<d the Sidi reached Surat just before the burst of the rainy season, 
and, uhdw (he plea of stress of weather, remained m ,the Jdpti 
until their commander Sidi Haaud, a man ef great aSility,*fouud on 
:^(at(unty cd seizing the castle. On losing the castle Mia Achan 
' retlred ’lo BarnUky.* • ' 

Oh leamin^of the defeat of (heir faetioil at Sura4, the English, and 
tbePeshwa was jealousofiheG4ikwdr*ssuucess,joinedma scheme 
for ousting Sofdar Kh5n and Sidi Mosud and sharing the coiainond 
of the citjr. The English epgaged to equip a fleet ah^ attack Surat 
from the river, while the Peshwa sent an army to act on the land side. 

But soqp after this agre^eot, the Gdikwar removed the Peshwas 
* jc&lousy by promising to give him ode hatf of his share ofi the Siirot^ 
revenni^ Ibe Periiwa's army /fras recalled and j>hc Epglish fleet 
was forced to retirb' to Somb^. h. consequence of this English 
interests at .Smut sulfered. "Their gardens anH cattle were taken 
fronTthem'&e factors were imprisoned, and, imder the influench of 
the Dutchi'1»e fketor was fmeed^to %ign (Novenfbev 1751) a** 

^treaty Wi^'^ihe4|^aind¥ and gidi 'Masud, agreeing to send from 
Surat all iSRitti^in Coapapys service, European as well as 
'Indian.* ^lis'trM^ was x^udialteid by the i^mbay Government, 


‘ 'I3te paiUmMlniifeii* of t]M*8idi^ territoiy is^ven 4n foil in Jervia’ Ewdun, 
191-i3A.^ '-(4|N5ji5i!BtanltoriestlM«aAab of MAmle and Tala, tlie pargtmAt of 
OoMSi tappdt of' Godegaon and Eizimnur, and half the tajipa of 

were ceded to tfa% Myfthia. The territory that 
rMHejned 'With nSt Sidi wa^the parganAt «f ESndgaon, 9>,dvardhan, Diva, and 
HfaMta, the taigpa tit htodla, and the 24} viBaf^ m Gov41e\To dieae the Poona 
nbofdnaddetliMf^HMliipweopi^l to BfiAro in the rovenrie of NAgotl^ 

Anhtiun},(EohA)f F<Ui» AHrutSLharne, eitd Anteyva The date of the treaty ia donhiSul. 

(92) gives 1735 : Je9v2> ih. one paaafige ( 108 ) gives 1736 , and in another 
record • e 

^ i^tavoriane’ Vojri^, lit Site * ‘ Aitchison’s Treaties, IV. 405*487. 
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Chapter IIL and in its place, in 1^52, a fresh set of articles was drawn np, ipider 
History. which {heir property was to be restored, and the English paid u simi 
_ . * ' of £20,000 ^(Ks. 2,00,000) for the expense they had incurred in the, 

^ struggles and the loss sustained at their custora-houser 

During Jbhe four following (1752?- ITSOy^^'Si® Masud, while 
continuing on friendly terms with Safdar Khto, th& governor of the 
city, and me Dutchi drew int^ his cfwii hands the en&re^cpia&ement 
of the city. In 1756 *SkU Masud'died and was. succeeded by nis son 
Ahmad Ehdnf. «As Ahnsnul Kh£i '^ah a youth who had none of hia 
•'father’s powdr Surat ^as agaiuidisturbed by factiona The Sidi*and • 
the Divtcm favoured one Al^Naw^. Khdn the rival, of their old ally 
Safdar Khdn. And r«t:di^tion* Shfdar Kh&n ^optdeione F^is 
Xhdn as his.heii'* alid burned for ludj) ^ tlic English offering them 
the pof* of admiral if .tlil y would drive the Sidi from the castle. 
This offer was not neci*pted. In January 1758 Safdar Ehdn died,. 
andj,,in J^nte of tlPii lairns of Fjliis Khdn, was succeeded byAliNaw&z 
Khdn, th(‘ ally cjf tlu*. Sidi and fit thej^^ch. On the accession of 
Ali NawAz.kluln, tW suj>poj t<‘r.s of laris Hildas proposed to thff 
EiiglMi chiftf that Vans Klian should be appointed governor of die 
city,''<ind that thi English slionld undertake the command ox the 
castiaand of the fleel.. If the English agreed, the supporters of F^'is 
Khdn guaranteed five y(‘mly pa;yTnent8 of £26,000 (Rs. 2,00,000)^ 
The English were willing ; but the treaty ivas never concluded 
as the* ,Peshwa ifas joifloiyi of this inci*ease of Engbsh power and 
threatened to attack Basaein and BombayJ 

*JM[oaifwhilo,#beforc the end of 1758, Mia Aclian, wlio since liis losa 
Olathe coniimind of the castle in 1751 had been living in Bombay, 
relumed to Surnt.andjn December partly through his own influenc^; 
partly through Sidi Ahiiiail’s ^support, ^expelled AlfNawdz Khdn * 
from the governiru'iit of the city am^ established himself in hi,s place. 
Sidi AhiJiad was now all-powerful in Surat, and left to Mia Achannot 
so much as the. nomination of his own officers. Mia Achan resented 
♦i\is igterfe^enec anej^ feeing erf distrust sprang up between him 
and tiu* Sidi. As tlie government of the city wasljad.aiid asthere wa3 
the risk that the MarAtUAs plight step in, th^urat traders petitioned 
the English chief to take qpmmand of the castle and fleet. Trusting 
to tins feeling in theit favour, and strengthened by file presen».e of 
'a sfiuwlrop c£ luen-^jf-w'aiv and by the great ability of Hr. Spencer 
their chief at Surat, the Bombay Ooverument ^determined to make 
on attempt to oust Sidi Ahmad from'the command cf^ihe castle and ' 
the fleet. To pro’ cnt the MarAthAs trom4;akin^part in the struggle, 
the Bombay povernlvcnt induced them to agi*ee, that, on account of 
the ruin to tra<le caused by his command of the ^as^e, thei Sidi 
should bo turned out of Surat'; that the EhgUsh ^ , 

' passession and have tlie sole command of the Surat castle 
fleet subsidy qy ia^ia •j^hoiild Iw divided -into three shai^' one for" 


> Grant PiilT, 902, 309, The immediate grounds th^ Huliiih Ovpedi^ion agftiiat’V 
Surat were, that the Sid) 's people bad (1758) insulted some Erglithmen and refused 
reitress, and that the Sidi hadeproved himself u&w for his pM m adnanl, diemg 
unsble to b&Jd his own aniiist the Mardtba fleets Select CoDunifteepNa^b cl , 
Surat's Treaty Bill, 10-11. s 
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the English, one for the Peshwa, and one for thg Surat Naw^Jj'; and, 
that tiie Mar^this should not^take part in any quarrelsT^or disputes 
that mi^xt aripe in Surat. ^ • 

On the 16th of Bjbruai^’ l75S„a body of land forces consisting of 
800 Europeans, •i^OO Native Infan tiy? and a detachment, of Royal 
Axtiile^iy, ofl' the mouth of th^ T^pti. Captain ‘Maitland of 

• the Roya> Aftillery was in charge, of the land force, and Captain . 
Watson of the Company’s ■ Marine jvas iiv command of the armed 
vessjpls. The troops landed neaf Tlon^as arJcJ dislodged a party of 
•Sidis who held the French garden to* tlm west of the puttr-Witli of* 
the city. The outer^yalls werg batieveef but tyithdittlc effejf, Jill a 
joint attaclTfroiE. the land side and IVdJtr^the rivei* wa« organized on • 
the Sidi’s garden, just withim the north eiid,of i.he outer ^ Till. Boa^s* 
were landed and the Sidij^ driven inside* of Wie inner wall. The 
inner line of foi’tifications and the castle Ija^l stii^to betakem. 41ut 
a very brisk cannonade for about twVuity 1 ours, jiirliMl it is ^aW by 
the connivance of the PuteC ^hief bud of one of the Si<li’s officers, 
brought the besieged terms. It was propa^‘d ,Jbo MiaJj Achap and 
his pprty to contiifbe Mia Achaii as governor^ of “tnj city, “on 
condition that Fdris Kh4n was made deputy governor, aiiH that the , 
English were put in possession of the casstlc find of the fleet suljsidy. 
Mia Achan accepted these terms, and, on tlio 4th of March 1759, the 
agreement was concluded. Upon this Mia Aglian opendd jihe Mecca 
gate in the inner wall, and, theSidi, judgingfurther resistance useless, 
^agreed to give up the castle. His people wore allowed to march out 
with their arms and accoutrements, and to take away all v^uablie 
effects iiicluclujg the furniture of their hotiscs.^ 

•In the same year (1769) in which they lost command, of Surat 
castle, the Janjira govemin(:*nt qljtaihed possession of Jiifarakad on 
the south coast of Kdthidw4r. llic connection between the Sidis 
of Janjira and Jafarabad, arose in the following ivay. In 1731 Turk 
patel aiid certain other Koli landowners of Jdfarahad committed a 
r^ibbery or piracy near Surat. They wci^ l)^ Sid>Hilol whTT' 

was th#n protecting the ssWpping of Surat, and, as th«iy had nothing to 
pay os ransom, they ofleiled the poit of Jdfaral)ad. Sidi Hilol went 
to J4J^arabi|d and obtained the village by*a wjitten ^reement. In 
1749 a fort was built and an agent and captain appointed. In 1769 ^ 
some disputes arot^ at ^Jdfai-abad, ancU thfbuglr the intervention oi * 
•the English, who w^e anxious to keep the Sidi as an ally, and to 
make up to hir^tor tjio lass of Surat castle, it was decided to appoint 
Sidi Hilor manager or faujdAr of Jafarabad underibhe orders of the 
Janjira g^ernxpent. In return for their help,*the Sidt engaged to 
aU]^^y Bombay with live cattleman important matter for the 
the overthrow of the Fortugbese and the establishment • 
of Ma^l||Bl^',^wer had closed all other Koiikan markets.^ 

In 1760, af^r a friendship of twenty-fiv^*yqp.rs, a rupture took 
plhise between the Sidis tuid the Martinis. •!l^mdji^ant,the Mardtha 
governor ^ the Kopkm, assisted by a Portuguese corps, took the 
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^ Detuls c3 the sieg^ andcaptnie of Surat are givec in Bombay Gazetteer, fl. 126-127. 
’ Details of the are given in Aitohison^s Treaties, IV. (]i676), 163^166. 
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terrilofy left to the Sidi by tho treaty of 1736* %nd attecked $ibA 
besieged Jafijiwi island.^ .Janjxrar was saved ky the Whdp. 

emboldey^ by the ruin of tne Mardthds at Pdnipat (7iSi Mhuai^' ' 
1761) hoisted tlsi British 6ag at Janjira, and compelled the'Mar&thda 
to respect it. In a treaty conciudcd m S6plei|^l;)er' .of 4ih^ 
year, they procurecl the Sidis tho promise that thea 
uot again be molested anci that .the territory feoim them '' 

by Bdmiji Pant should be rc^lored.'^ In 1762, Sidi Ibr&htm waii 
murdered his slavc^ Vaku£^who* usurped the Jtd^hip to tee 

g rejudice of 'Abdul Rahim, the*nearest heir, and ruled as' Sidi 
annf^* The* “British ftctver^ment tried tQ Hrifbitrate betWe^Jtt 
Yd]^t and Abdul Rdl^icu, AbTlul Rahim wag seordSiy aided by 

. the Mar&tU^s, aud nothiug^if his claim. A-British force 

\fa8 sest.to enforce m tscdtieinont and Abdul Rahim to Pooiuu, 
In J1768 another aticn)pt was made t<) effect a compromise^ but this 
also /ailed. In 17 as i£ wastfi‘ared that the Peshwa might support 
Abdul Rahim, it was arranged tiiat Al/(jlul Rahim should be put ij^ 
possession ^f DandmRsljpuri in sul:>ordinati^n to*^Sidi Y£kuV who 
also *proiiibed ^him the succession to Janjira» at his death.^ Sidi^ 
Ydl'ut died shorCly after this agreement, and Abdul Rahim succeeded 
hiin/ind continued to rule till his death in 1784.^. On Abdul Rahim’s . 
death, Sidi Johar, the commandant of Janjira, seized the ckiefahip 
to the exclusion of Abdul Rahim’s eldest son Abdul Karim Khlhx, 
comrnon]/’ callelS B^lii Mja.^ Bdlu Mia ffed to Poona and Hs cause 
was strongly supported by N&na Phadnayis, who was anxious by anw 
means io gaip tlie island of Janjira Johar ajmealed to the Engliah 
to settle the dispptc, declaring that he would %ht so Jong as he had 
ono roan left and 'the rock of Janjira remained. Eff<{jrts were 
to prev^'ut the outbreak of wat*. a\id, in ,1791 (6th JuinO, on making 
over Ihs claims on Janjua to the Peshwa, Bdlu Mia^ was guaranteed 
a tract of hind near Surat, yielding about £7600 (Rs. 76,000) a year.^ 
The Peshwa does not seem to have been able to establish his 
influence, in Janjira, jpul state remained virtually mdepeihlent,at 

'l('ast ni its‘ inter'tiar adhiiuistration. Sidi Johai;, ruled for six years 
(1784-1789), and was succeeded by Sidi Ibrfihim otherwise known 
as Dhdkle B&ba. He rul^d till 1792, whmi his slav4 Sidi Jumrud 
Kh4n threw IbrAliiur into prison, where ho remained till Jumriid’s 


9 ‘ ^ ’• 

* Calonel Etheiidge’ft Report, baaed on Poona reccyrde, dipwa {ron 1767 to 1760 

the nutthdiM belonfli*jg to tlie Sidi were in poaseinion oi the Peahvra. Aitchiaon'a 
Treatioa, V,20. . , 

* Aitchiaon'a Treatiiia, V, 20. The Sidi aftor^'hrda tooh impeoMr aidkanttte of 
the protection afforded by committing ^evchil acts pf violenoe^ in l4io 
territory, of which the English were obliged to mark 

Btroi&geet manner, (irant Duff, 324. • 

’ I>etails are given in Aityhiaon's Treaties, IV. (iS7C), 332-38. . 

* After fruitless efllSrts ti take Janjira, Abdul Rahim eoteredilio tebreu aa a 

disciple of Sidi Ydkui^ ^ is v^ed in theKa|:W Atrin^ Baluilk is enHUjiO- 
have murdered his^is^ceptor. JVuijira State Records. . ' » 

Sidi Yakut had made a will 1jcqu«athing the ^te to the eeeotid iaa of Ahiki 
Rahim under the cuardianahip of liia iriend Sidi Johfr. Grant I)iifl*a Marithia. 
607. ‘ / .• 

* BaIu Mia waa the foonder^bl ihe Sachin NawAos. Betaila are riven inRombav 

Gaa0tieer,Wl. 260- ' 

' The tame of the engagement ara nAitohiaon’e Tnati^ fV.tlSTQv'SH 636. 
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-1804. Ajter Jumrud’s death IbrAhim restored io the 
Qhia(bhi|> ^ and. continued to vale , till hia death He is 

describe* as v^ry fair for an Asiatic* a mild and kind mler, and 
hospitable tQ strangprs.^ During his cbiol'ship the* sovereignty of 
ti)ie Konkan..pa8a|[|Ql (1^8- Ts 1 7) from the Pesn'vv;a to the •English. 
The ,S 33 ^ie^- avoided interference with ^he internal affairs of the 
Sidia SidalteAlnm vras succeedqif by his son Sidi Muhammad. In 
1834 the British Govertiiiient declared Jai^yra fo be subject to the 
Br^ish powers in virtue*of, its STjpfemacy!nilbolish^(4 Janjira 
laint Vhich'iestihd a debased coinage/ lii 1848 Sidi ^uhajn|nad 
abdicated the throne in favour of hi^. son* Sidi*.JbrAl|Jm KhAh 
fathe^rof the^esen^NawAb. * • • 

For^ many though so^ close to Bombay, litflo whs ^pown. 
of Janjira. The chief showed much dislike* ffo correspond with 
the Bombay Government. The country was belli rod to be c^-ver^d 
with malarious forests infested witB tigers, and ‘to bo spari^ly 
ii));yiblted by a fever-strigken«,ifd oppressed people. Crime of every 
kind was imputed to Sick officials, to the NawAb^hijnself, (tid to his 
relatibi]^ Even for trivial * offences the common punishuient was 
mutilation. No European's life was safe. The crew of an English 
ship landing at Janjtra were stoned. In 1855, an abduction Ahd 
mailer and the carrying away of a merchant from British territory, 
compelled the Bombay Government to fine the N a wAbtanoT interpose 
in the govemment of the country.^ The rights and privileges of 
the sarddrs, who jiriginally were consulted in state affairs and had 
a share in tlie administration, had )»een disregarded by She NawAb* 
and his predecessor. In 1867 so bitter were the qiferrcls betw’^oen • 
•fhjn^hief and tlic^Sidi sarddrs, that the Bombay Government urged 
the chief to provide an independent efturt to try serious offences. 
Two years later (1869), the NawAlT was deprived of criminal juris- 
diction, and a resident British officer with limited judicial powers 
was appomted to the political charge of the state. Civil and revenue 
juripclirtion wwe left in the hands of iSie cKicfi 9 *^^,at ha wav bound 
to couimpnicate withfGovemment through the polit^al officer and 
to follow his ^vice. \ • ^ 

In lOTO the;NawAb went to Bombay to Jiay his respects to His 
Royal Highness the«Duke of Edinburgh, anc^ stayed in Bpmbay in 
the hope of^t-egaining his, lost authority. • During^ his absence' the 
administration of ^^il^tlstice fell into disorder, and irregular! bias in 
collecting revenue oecastoed ojanyMisputes. The aar^ct/ra indignant 
at the NawVb's prolonged absence, at his extravagance, at his 
partiality, fiar. Hindus, and at the violation of theif privileges, broke 
mto relwlion, eieizedthe fort of Janjira^ and placed Sidi Almiad KhAn 
the didest Itdgttimaiie son of the NawAbpn the state cushion, justifying 
their condu^ W their right, to depose a chief f(u neglect and 
inoQflnpeteDoa wresporise toon appeal from the Nawab,the Bombay 
Ooven^ent sentlfche la(!e Mr. Havelock of tha Bombay Civil Service 
to to inquire into the causes of revolt. Mr. Haifelock decided 
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ihatjbho pretoiisions of the surdars were groirtidless, but.t1|Bt 
and the oMie^ subjects of the Nawd.^ had gre^t CauKC of c^p^int. 
It wafi^aef’.oTdingly decided to restore the Nawdb on his*eom{^lyixig 
with the ternif; of an agreement, by ’which he undertdbk to raform the 
admini.stration, to be guidotlby l^ie ad vil!c of tM British tlo^eniment, 
to appoint a proper police, and to frame a cod^ of rsvei^ue' la'i^^ 
The Collector pf the neighbouring district of was tnac^e 

Political Agent and tlui resident* officer his assistant. Under the ' 
new systwy, the conthnv‘d*to urge their original claims. JBnt 

the Nawdh refused!^ the tM <4 Snd station of sareZors even to Iris own 
faTftiTy,an<i treated tiu'm as m^*nd mrsof the fort^rris&n whom he could 
dfsrnisfl at lift^ph'asurv^ 1*872 ^r. Salmon, then EoUtical Amnt, 
inquired*into .th6 cKiiiufi of the sarddp. He decided that most nigh 
' ofBcC/i,in the stat^ j)iul been usually held by sarddrs chosen from 
tjinc to t\nie by th<' Nawab and paid 'by salaries, and that mrddrs 
wlin did not bqfd ofliccVercw by custom, entitled to e,llowanccs. In 
lTS72*tlio N^nvab atteiidi‘il Lord Nj[>»tbbrooks Darbdr in Bbmbay, 
but was piortified .to find he wis place*d Ittdow^the chief of Sachin. 
Jn* 1S7J^ tbo saiNdrs were induced to suhidit to the .Nawal? -They 
apologised foV their con^hict in tleposing him, and begged that their 
lands and nllowancr^s might be continued according to the Naw4b’s 
pleasure. In tlie same year the PmVdiu favourites, who were repqjftetl 
to have oacercLsi^d so evil an influence on the NawAh, were prohil^ited 
from h%ldin^ any •apyoiiitmonts. In .1875 the NawAb w'^ent 

to Bruubay to pay his n'spcjcts to His Royal Highness the Prince of 
^ Wal^s, an<l was much pleased by the’ Priiiet*/s k^-^nd and courteous 
reception. In^l S7() flu\, Naw^ib rolimjuished Ins monopoly on the 
sale of tobacco,'' abolished the tax on persons leaving'the state by sea, 
and arranged that a steainc^ should nly between ’"Bombay and^hilP 
Jarljira ports. In 1877, on tie* score of liis loss of revenue fi’om a 
bad harvest, the NawAb was excused attendance at the Imperial 
Assemblage at Delhi. 

Jn Sj'pteinlH r^,lS,77 ©a setdes of riots took place bet^veens the 
Hindu and ’"AfusaluiAn subjects of the NawAb. According to* the 
rules of the state. Uindi^ processions and |riUvsicwcre forbidden during 
the month of Rnmzdii.sixom the 1st to^tJie 12tli of Muharrain, and 
during two other 'months. Music was not allowed « on Sunday or 
Thursfjlay night'i and ^luring the whole of FriJlaya. weddings or 
great Hindu festivals fell’ during the forbi4deSi periods, the Hindus 
worl» alloAvod to jday iniLsic Mutfiin their hous;4., unless the lioflse 
was near a m* sque or a Muhammadan's hotiso, in whi(*h case music 
w'as forbkhlon. lljusic was never played near mosques at. prayer 
time?. f 

• In September 1 S77.as tuc( Janpati holidays fell in theMuhanunadan 
month of Ravizdv, uruier jirevious rules the Hindus were forbidden 
the use of mu^c. *<On tl^e 2()th of August, just before the beginning 
of Ramzini , myl^r thV ^fluewce of his lIjinAu advisers, the 
issued an oixk-r, which, though skilfully worded, in effect withdrew 
all restrictions on Hindu proces-sioiis and music, e^teept that music 



^ ^ PetajJs} ai'c giveu iu Aitchison's TreAtiea, IV. 329*330. 
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Vw to be piayed in" front of mosques. This order Vas 
coiqmimicated to Mr^ Larcoiii, the Assistant Ageht, apd fis he‘1ieard 
.BO objectfons, he supposed thal^tlio order had been issvred to meet 
the difficulty of the Qanpati processions happening rkiring Itamzdn. 
He therefoire ordonecf the magistrates to ynforce the new rules. When 
they caiqp to understand them the Muhammadans ^ook bitter offence 
|Lt the new ru]#svand getting no roriress ftom tlie Nawiib, determined , 
to prevent the Hindus from playihg*l!iiusic in p^uJ^lic. Between the 
teij^ and the sixteenth of Septcmil|f*,r*seveA*iiidfturbaii3^.took place, 
^ some cases the Musalrnans were ifiq^t*tf> hhibne, entta-inj^ Hindu , 
houses and breaking idols; in other Tiase** fault .lity witlirthe 
Hindus, whcywere foolhardy enoii^lT*Uj^)la;g in IVojA of mosqdes. 
The offenders werd'fia most cases fined aifT ToreM rpolo^ise. Tne i 
obnoxious order was withdrawn, and ai»otlu*Vo^‘l^‘r, fair to botlosi'^s? 
was prepared by a committdb of leading Musidinans and pindUs. 

In November (1877) the quarrels bctv/5on the^Pawab and ,h'.s 
mrddi's were renewed. , ^ap> of the sarddrft^ individually ami 
coflcctively, reprcscJfited hheir grievances to Mr.«\V. Q. Pi^Ider, C.S., 
their Political Agent. Jll^e grievances which, in Mr.-Pedd^i's opinion, 
required redress, were the power of the Prabhu officihls, the candf ss 
destruction of the fejests m indni lands, the resumption of grapts, 
the withdravral of the rights of over-landholders, tlie refusal of reply 
or ledreas, and the disuse of complimentary letters aud^irivilc^es. 
Mr, Pedder strongly urged on the Navrab th^ iiScessitj^ of re*lressing 
these grievances. 

The inquiries VI lieh Mr. Pedder made in connectiem with tha» 
Hindu and Mus^ilraan riots and with the stlrd^h^^' complaints, showed, 
picit the police ajid crimmal ad mi nisi ration, which was supervised 
l)y the Assistant Political Agent, bad been greatly imp^ved 
and was satisfactory. Educatioif which also was directly under 
the Assistant Political Agent, was progressing fairly. All oth^r 
branches of the administration were corrupt and bail. The land 
revjiiuo ^system of fixed grain rents, oiiaug^al^ tpjtash at curjjent . 
prices at the option|Of the landholder, was not unsiiited to the 
circumstances of the st(ite, and taxation was^ not excessive. But the 
officials embezzled much of the revenue auil defrauded the people. 

It wa'-rtrue that, except grantor indm lands, thc^oil betopged to the 
Naw^fib, ^^cre were certain customs limits to the irxojcise of • 
Ins riglits as overlorJlj ijnd he wa^ .said to go beyond those limits by 
turning ott‘ landholders. who had nut failed to pay their rent. A^arge 
proportion <rf the rcveiilie w’as*con.suincd in grants andjclaims. There 
uras no proper record of thc^c claims, and old qldims ware stopped 
^nd fresh claiins**granted witlioiit rule or system. Tlie financial 
admuiistvation was«s back as it coulTl 1)(\ • There >vas no statemejU^t 
of acoouuta and no audit. lusteail of all revenue being received into 
and all paydxents being mad J out of tl)e treasjp-y, assignments on 
reut^ were issue<kto such im extent that in ^visk)n only about 100 
out of ' 1100 kliandis of rice ever reached thcT Govemij^nt granaries. 
Civil justice was almost a* force ; no redress was given in suits 
against favourites of the Naw^^b. There were no public works, no 
water-work» though wftter-works were much needed, no Ifiiding 
places, and no . The nifekless cutting of timber was destroying 
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the- forests. Fiualfy, there was no imponsiUe manager^ and th^ 
state Officiaja werednofficient and oomipt.^ • « ” • 

In 1878^ a kdrbhdH was appointed with civil and m&gisterial 
powers.* On the 28th of Jai\uary 18^9 theNawdbSiuilbrdhimJpii^ 
died. He left three sons, tvto by a con6ubme,'and^one, Sidi Ahmad 
KhAn, tlfe youngest, by his lawful wife. The jfarty in {Avgur of 
the illegitimate sons iKsing^ stmiiger installed the**eld^ a^ NawAb 
in .spite of the protest of the Assistant 'A^ni. The Bombay 
Qqyemmcn^ ^annulled*^ this dleatiob and Sidi AhmAd EhAn %K:as 
recognised 'as Nawkb. The^ybung NawAb, who is/(1882) niAeteqjp 
yearst ?)1*X 'Vas at the RAjkumAi* College -in R^kot till ^ptember 
Itjftl. During* his inio^ijif'i Ihe* ilEdministrAtion is in^fjbhe hands of 
the kdrhMiri updei* tlio ol'ders of the 4s4^^^ Agent, and subject to 
the supervision of Political Agent. ^ 

' tThe NawAb of^Janjirapays no tribute and has no patent allowing 
a(\^)tion. In mutters of suv^cession the son succeeds whom the 
chief persons of the state consider <b^t fitted to manage thestatie. 
The chiethas tVsree of 700 men for ga^yiso^ and poiice-dutTes. 
He 'has a salute of nine guns. - ^ * 
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ADMINISTRATION. 

i ' * 

' .The chief Ji.sirict revenue officers arc, the rmahaikuria or 
of the three larger fiscal di\isions or mahdls *of Shrivaxdnin, ' 
NAnCgaoii, and Mhasla; tae mih-iahsUddrs or heads Df the 
smaller fiscal divisions called tnhsile or tappds of Panchaitan, MAndla, 
afid Ooviilc ; the inyjtmddrif or district accountants; and the hulkarnis 
or village uccountoii^ts. The ^niahdlkar is nxid ndib-taKMdkrs, who 
in rt^venfle niKir.ot*!ft afe independent of each other and ai-e equal' in 
rank and powor, control tlie revenue manageufent of their divisions, 
the maluilkaris hifving|also subordinatf magisterial |>owera 
niujumddr a? a snlicrdinate of the mahdlkari and ndw-tahsi{dAr is 
©ntnisti'd jvith keopiug the accounts and with ‘the actVas|. collectioiH 
of tin* ‘Vc voimc ; 'and the kulknrni or occountaiit with assisting the 
mitjumddr and with fixing the aifiouiit due Vioon groups of lorfy . 
viuagos. The ^mahdlkaris receive monthly pay of from £4 to 
£4 10a (Rs. 40 -R«. 45) ; the ndih-fahsilddrs yearly cash and gwn 
allowances* valued at £24 (Rs. 240|; the mnjumddra yearly cash aii(]^, 
grain allow^ances valued aj £U>'(Rs. IfiO^and th^j kulkamia, besides 
levying 6#. 3d. (Rs. 3J) on every £10 (Rs. 100) when assessing the 
revenue, claim 2j, (Re.l) from each ^^llalgo at the time of verifying tlie 
accounts, village officers arc^ the headman or p^Ul^ 

and the ines^cjjiger or iHhdr, "The pdtil supervises tiie willa^ imd 
carries out the ?uuA(t//rarr.s orders. Jn* «sonie villages the pSUlhM 

5 - ^ - - 

> Mr. Tedder 'b letter to Govemmenty Nb. 516 of 15t£k April 1878. 
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on aanstuit called* learhhan, whose special duties are to help the * 
Im procuri^ supplies for the state servants Emd.officitds and 
for trav&er^ pdHH and* hdrbhdri i%ceive no penjuisites from 
the people aAd are not paid hy the state, but ai^ fretcf from the 
house-tax of (Saana - Be. 1) & year. The mhdre act as* 

' 1 .1 M nm • 1 x-L. _ .x_ _T X 


eha^jtf nte 
AdiniiiitMitlQtif 


similar auOwatiLce is gjyen them hy evei^ londh^ldfer at harvest time. 

,Of the early system of land ihani^emenCT^siv detajls^e available. 
Jn thei^ry the levy was in kind, bilt s> large i&iare of t!io grain-rent* 
lias for long been commuted into a c^h payment. Im 7699 chief 
- difference fcetweea the revenfte* sysfe^ilt' ^he i?idi and of^his^ 
nei^bours the MaS^dthds se^s to havc^bev>n ftiatfthci Sicji commuted, 
more grain into cash ; that he levied a (B8.4i), ai?d 

a shopkeeper’s cess of ICTa (Rs. 5). The eessi's on gjardcu Ituftis 
were heavier than those levied by# the* Mardtfias, and the^siib- 
divinonal accountant’s allowance was added to the demand "and* in e 
alnoimt taken by-the ^ ^ 

In theory the chief is the lord of the soil, wft.h. power to" give 
or talce it when he pleases. This riglit is seldoi^ enforced. Almost 
all state villages aup rented to Tchnts or revenue farmers. As in 
the neighbouring British district of KoUba the khots are of two 
kinds, isaphati or service, and ordinary. Tly.^ imphatP k/wts^ who 
seem to represent tlie hereditary revenue servants, are hereditary ; 
•the ordinary khots are rcv-cnuo farmers for a certain fixed period. 
Both isaphati ‘and ordinary khots cannot bring the wfisfc lauiJ 
under rice or garden tillage without the ^anction^f the state, but 
they (ion raise parkas or hill grain ci ops without special sanction. 
The hhot docs not till the. waste land himself but givrs Jt to a 
cultivator who is the khots t^nant. From his tenant, besides 
personal service, the khot receives as his own share one-fifth of Jihe 
jproduce minus the state assessment when the land has to 
pay the state assessment. • • 

In Jdioti villages j&ere are two classes of land, mdl^ijamin which is 
two-thirds of the tilled a^ea rented to kkots and the laud. The 
mdlilmqmt^ is held by tenant proprietorap or cpidrekaris from whom 
the Mot can claim only the stat^ assessment.* A klibt cannot raise 
the fixod y^ssmei^t on the mdlikijam n(flr caivhe oust a ^Ihd/rekarf* 
•tenant out df Ju^andT so long' as he pays the state assessment. 
Even if he i^mls to^pay j^be assessment the dhdrekari cannot be 
cm^d by a khot without the state sanction. The ^hcr third of the 
ttlieQ area is thp khot's land, which is held cultivators who are 
the t^ot*8 tenants. This land, besj^les the state assessment, pays the 
Jf^hoi a ceitaih ambunt which is known &s his phdyda or profit, a; 
is the reward for managing the village. At the time o 

paying the state, dues the khot has to contribute \ certain quantity 
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STATES. 


* of ^aln in the shape of ceases. On each hhandi of rice, ndyji, and- * 

van dil& to tjie stat^ he pays a bhada or hire of ‘1 J mans }“ hosar 
of five p&ylis or ten shera to make up the deficit from rofl^h and 
uneau^iflcasaripg ; map vartdla of TJ mans two pdijlis to make up 
•the deficit in receiving by mokwre •instead of bj»ti e’ght ; dahmukhi 
of one m((n to iiieettiie deshmukft/s tihare ; mushuhHra of half' a man 
to pay the revenue ofheers j dhd h)MiT‘Ul%~vdld of to support ^ 

- the state stables. •‘Op caoh Ithandi bf pulse and flax seed sotoi, the * 
khoi has to iw,the Aeslmnhhi cess of one man and the kharidi-udid 
^of one payli. / r • ^ 

Thi»,dra})l(? lands of. the atatd were roughly surveyed about 1826* 
and^thc rates i$ven KjvWI still hi force. *^or rice 2;^nds there 
\nrc three mes on-gohd, ineilium, and^bfwl soiR. The best rice- 
land pays 860 poun(^s/l?f wfiTWf) of rice a higha, besides the cesses 
untier the hyad of yfillajintli paid l»y the khoi in one lump sum 
of mans. In viMage?i the kJu>f, and in other villages any 

landholder, iiiay buy from the state ijie right to bring wasteland 
under rice tijlage.. Sucli lands are generally i^ven^n a lease or kaiTl 
fre^ o4‘ cliargi; for ti^Hinty or twenty-five years. At tlu‘ end o'f the 
lease, they are"^ charf^ed either a hltjha cash-rate of 10/?. (Rs. .5)* or a 

• payment in hind ol from ICO to 200 pounds (4-5 imatiH) of rice, the 
nraoiuit bydegree.s rising until the land pays the. full assessment. The 


. ’ 4 V 

tJic bu.Hl.anibiian i»uy.s a «:»>,“» wss vurviMf; inim •«.«. o^i». 
in- thf bfst to (id. (12 in tbi> worst soil ; & has cess of 3(L ^ 
(2 ffls.) to oJiJ. (34 «.•« ! ; ft i-.Vro ci-ss for i xeiiiption "from persoiiar 
Kervico'of 1«. jtd- <ia.) to Is. 9'ld 0+‘4 ‘w-) '• •‘n wUd eem of Ifrf. 



service 
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Kxcept state servams, vximge ni wuiien, hum nir.wira kj >. 

MRulvis, MusHlnnin "priests, Syed.s^ and wtisheruieii, all classes 
including hnsl>iunlmcn have to sii^ ply the .state hoipes with grass or 
}>hy ft ycai-ly taJC of 1 ». ("S ano). . 

In the c<ta«t COCOA .in<l U'tal palm gfttdens the rates, which are 
‘ .soil ard thc-watcr enippiy' 

yiqJuL In 


i 
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(4 ann^} a yoai' cm each plantation. The owners of some pallh < 
instead rates, pay according* to the* produce of 

thc'tred^ eitHer in nioney or^ in kind VVlieii the I’ates are levied 
in money eacfi cocoa palm pay^ Sd (2 annas) to Ss. (Rs. 1^) a year, 
and each betel «pi(kn (1 imina if pics). When the cess is* 

leaded ip^kiud liidf a sfier of betelnuts is taken fi^ni each bunch, and 
.one leaf fravi each bundle of ccHoa p^m leaves. In these giu'den 
lands ^here are patches of ricd ^/hic& pay I0«f (Rs. 5) a bigha. . 
CJpltivators gnawing turmeiic payJEor each hi^ha eighty pounds (2 
manft) in kind and a ccsaor patti at the wte ot J5». (fis.*7i) a khandi 
Tor each jack -tree, uwii, Oalophyilun inoghyllum, r^iimdd Cmyota* 
ureas, Aud^tdd Boraasus tlabeiliforfttjs tTOji. \liey pay 7id.*toi 9rf. 
(5-6a«.) Hali or watered lands arcTajs^s^ipd.af (i#^.«(4 aa.)*l.?.^ 
(H as,) and 1^. 6J. (12 as,) *thc bigha, ac'^pUug to thb supply gf * 
Weitt^r. Hill -side tillage is •free so long as tl*e* land tilled ds witMn • 
village limits, as each village has a gatch»of idll iiittacdifd to itf for 
graiiliig, firewood, and tillag*!. * • • • 

•The revenue yaar bogins^on the r)fch of Juny {Atrly). When the 
CiHspls ripe it is valijea and about two-fifths is claimed ^ts tlu^ ^stato 
due. "Itj the case of hemp or tag, \sdicn ready toxusc, \0/?. (Rs.*5) 
aze chai'ged on every khandi and 2^ shers on every load of *one 
and a half to two niana. Instead of paying according to these rates 
tl^e Murud Kolis pay a house-cess of 1.9. ](W. (14J a.9.)Jfor the idght 
to grow hemp. Disputes about rates are }«i}ttled#oiice a year by 
a committee compo.sed of an officer depute<l by the Nawab, a 
revenue clerk •of tlio vuilidl, and the jaitil and kulkarni the 

village. From this committee an appeal lh‘.s to the N^fwab. • • 

Since ]875,*rul(\s aj)proved by Oov'( rninent, ha^, been introduced 
Mr collecting ttic revenue. In riee-iunds the cash revenue is taken 
in six equal instalments, in 'the ^lirs^ we^'k of each Iliudu^mouth 
fi'Qiu Margaahirsh (December) to Vaishdkh (May) ; tbo collection of 
the revenue in kind begins in Pavsh (January) and ends in PkdU 
gjai (Itarch). Tf rents are not entirely pai«l by MfU’ch, the 
Imlance Is taken in ciish at fixed commullitioR r^itf‘s, by ^wo« equal 
instoliAeats in thi| latter part of Ohaiira (Aprilj and Vaishiikh 
(May). In j|;ardon laiuh^the cash I'eveftm* i.s paid, in eight equal 
iusttelinert^ lu the first week of each ltinch^*inonth from Ashvin 
(Octol-K?^ to Vahhdkh (May); and the collection of *the revenue in 
kind in P^wali (January) aiul^tuiclff in Chaitm^ {iiprW), If* 

•the whole renl^ii^iwt^paid ly tbdt time the balance is taken in cash 
at fixed commutation rates in the lattf3r pai’t of 7'a4s/m/r7t*(May). 
Peiv^^ns failing to pay an instalment are fined (4^ a7L8.) on 
every £10 (RsrlOO) everj' day till the instalment fe paid. This 
^ fine is not allop^ed to excc^l aone-fourth of the outstanding 
biilance. If a landlioldef persists ip refusing payment a notice 
Skjrved, and after this notice, if payment not made within a 
fortnight, the^ defaulter’s movable awl immo^blc property is 
attached to the extent ef the outstanding J^zdandb and sold by public 
anettofL ,If the defaulter'^i ju’operty is not enough,* £he property of 
his surety, if he has aliurety, is .sol^^ 

/BeAdes thpse whidi^have been noted abi«^e, other cesses are levied 
both on ]fersom^aiid on villages. Cowherds pay yearly froln five to 
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2% sl^rs of clarified butter according to the size of their hecd.\ Oil- 
presseA or lleliH, besides paying 15 0 h ^8 on eveiy T)il-press, pay* itn 
additional press-cesH of 5a. (fi antf.) (Re. l)^on tne night 

of the ffhdi>iba*‘at Jd. Grocers pay 15tf. (Rs. 7^) on each khandi 
•of molasses or gnl To support the ferries*^ W^the Ndndgaon, 
Murud, amd R&jpifri creeks each house in Na&dgaon p^y^ 9d> 
(6 ans.) a year, in Majgaofi 7idf (5 aa#.), in Murud and *Dongri • 
fid. (4 a7is.), and* Ai,\2 ans.y .Instead oi watching 

tlic siatr^ gcangry ea^h iilhdr 'hptiseholder is^ allowed to pay V* 
(8 07/ A.) A yivjl\ A cii^t gr ^ghBtarjilLa cess, from 2h. to 10«. (Re. 1 
*Rs. 5)haflit/iis#i, js levied cyi^ll tv-ho live by the practice of a handi- 
crafti * Certain^villages Jmd ^fli«rly^ to supply the stltte with a 
^co\^ every year, ^ deniitiid ^!^ich in some villagetfis commuted for a 
'cash pwiLielLt of 18 «r. (Rs(^9), and in otlier villages for one of 6«. fid. 
(RH.^3i).* ^ • 

In ^1881-82 sevPral xefbrins* were introduced. The chief ^ere 
the •reduction in the number of fiscal ^^H^i^ious; the reduction^m 
the immber^of agents employed in collecting th^ revenues of the 
stoiie • villagi?;^, a fflmpiification of the charges on revenue arrears, 
and « the fining *(tC dates of instalments better suited to the* con- 
venience of the cultivators. Inciuiry showed th^t two of four minor 
divisions, thosf? of Oovale and of the garden land of Shrivardhan, 
might be ab^lislied. ’j'lu' saving effected was devoted to increasiifg 
the rfiahdfharis'* c.stabTislpnent, and to cimnging the mahdlkaris* 
pay from small and somewhat uncertain grain allowances to fixed* 
cash sakiries. ^ Formerly the revenues of state villagcs*were collected 
iTy a host of und^-paid ck*rks, om^ for each village, ^^ho added to 
tlfbir allownnces ly levjdng all they could from the villagers. T^ja 
fifty -one state villagers were an;,anged iii^o twedve groups and a well 
paid afid efficient clerk appointed to each group. The change was 
accomjuuiied by a ycarlj'^ sa\dng to the state of £10 (Rs. 100). For- 
nicfly the system of collecting the revenue was most irregular. 
Tliore were large arrg^rs, and, by pleasing one of the nee(i5^ state 
clerks* it t/as often possible to escaj/o all regular state payments*. 
To stop tbcs(' aliKsi-s collectors of revenue bavo^been caDea on to 
furnish monthly rciiirns of colb'ctioiis *'..id outstandings. At the 
end of the official yea* an addition of twejity-five per cent bSbides 
^feoavy inlen‘jjt was madej[)n nil outst juuliiigs. This extra c^yge of 
tweiitv-liA' per cenf has been' abolished. To ijuifc the convenience 
of cuftij^ators the dati\s for payin^^ instalments^u? lent have been 
changed from December and May to^^between Kovembejr 

and Februnrj^. • ^ , 

Thii-ty yooi's ago civil and criminat justice were Administered by 
th»» ^jiwcr officers of tbe state. Tfie proceetliiigs wfirc generally oral 
and the powei's of the different officials wore uncertmn. ^Finewaa 
the usual punishmciEt, tS^e officer who levied the fine keeping a share of 
the proceeds for himaelf . c If\he fine was npt j^sCid, in petty cases, ibe 
convicts were made to woi^k as menials, and in serious cases, ^ey 
wove thrown into prison. The ciWl courts** established after the late 
I^awAVs installation in ^0, consisted of the lower or m^ra and Hie 
upper or &iibra coorta lower or muqsif s^'ccurt^did wc original 
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■work/ and the uppftr or judge’s court did the appellate, v^ork. 
Fr^m tlie up{)eT an appA^lay to thc^Nawdb. Ii) 1 877 the state 
Icd/i^Bhariy^a^ invested withcifilpawcrsaschiefjiidgeoraaTly/^y^^^^^^^* 
and in 1879) on the Nawdb’s death, the ^sistaiit Agcsit’s court exer- 
cised the appell^ ,]\frisdictlon of the JSawdb’s court. In 1881-82 
the tj^taJt number ^of cases for original hearing in*the munsif's coui-t, 
.which has iuiisdihtion in suits uj> to £500 (Bs. SOW), was 751. Of 
the 761 suite forty-two were arrdarSTOd 709 were fresh suits. Of 
tl:^ 751 suits 405 were settM,* leavhig 348 £or dispcj^l. In the 
JjHirhhaj'i^s coxLTt^the total number of^aupSals wib forty-three, iiiclud- • 
iug nine arrears firom the previous year. « Of Uiese twelity-stifcWere 
settled, lea\^ig a bailee of Iij the Assistant Agdl^t’s ^ 

court there wore fbrty-five^ appeals, twt?ntyVive of 'wrtiich were . 
arrears. Of the forty-five, fourteen were^ejtlcd. At tlw close 
of J 880-81 there were 109 ilnexecutod decrees to which yere ad^od 
482 applications in 1881-82 making a totrfl of 591. of the value of 
£467o (Rs, 46,750). Of thea« ^30 of the value of £5688 (Rs. 56*880; 
were executed, leaving a Balance of 161 of the value, of £1987 
(Rsf 19,870). For th© execution of decrees a spcl^ial establishment 
is keiJlT at a yearly cost of £15 (Rs, 160). Iinprisonftfent for debjj is 
not often enforced. In 1881, in imitation of the Indian Limitation 
Act, limitation rules were framed and court fees were levied on 
appeals presented in the Assistant Agents court. leg 1881 the 
receipts from court fees amounted to £545 ^RiT. 5450). • 

. In 1876 the Chief Judge drew up certain registration rules and an 
office was established. Under the supervision of the in^insif* regi^-* 
tration extein^ only to documents relating to imy)vablc property. 

^ A fee of about one and a half per cent is taken on mortgages ani5 
of six and a (juarter per coijt on sales. In 1880-81, 143 djjijds of 
the aggregate value of £3439 (Rs. 84,390) were registered against 129 
of the aggregate value of £2781 (lls. 27,810) registered in 1879-80. 

Since 1809, when the late Nawdb was depriveil of criminal 
juiisdiefiou, criminal justice has been ftdmkiisterecUby Agent and 
Assistapt Agent. ^Biere arc six criminal courts ; the eoin-t of the 
Political Agent havliig the powers of a Sessions Judge ; the court 
of the Assistant Agent resMing in the state liavi\ff the powers of an 
AssistSnt Sessions Jjidgc^ and of a District Magitftimc* ; flic court of the 
hdrbhd'^/i'issritit the powers of a secoiir^ clafts magistratlb pnd with* 
powers to commit to tJie’Agcncj^ courts ; and the courts of the three 
' maJtdlkaris or flilmjjjass Triagisteates of Shrivardhan, Mhasla, and 
NjLndgaont The courts of llie Political Agent and nf his Assistant 
have«lso appellate criminal ^'urisdiction. InJEoriier timeSj one chief 
,^featuro of the state criminal law was the practice of allo>\ring all 
offences, iiicluding*murdef, to be compounded for a money paymeni.^ 
Of late years the practice lias been checked, and the compounding for " 
offences is allowed only when it is sanctioned biTtli^ Assistant Agent. 
Ili^lj580-81, 397 original cases weiao decided, of which two were 
se^ed by the Political Agent, ten by the Assistant Ajjent, forty-one 
by tlie second class magi&frute, and 344 by the three third class 
magistgrates. The total iiujiD]»er of ac<!usod persons 90S, of whom 
364 or fioriy per cent Wbre (^smissed, 318 er thirty-five per cent were 
B 663-68 
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Qiapter IV. aoquitj^d and discharged, and 221 or twenty-five per e^tk weiie 
~ ^ convicted, • Oply *oue appeal case »a,s settl^ the Airiaigint 
AflainutraiuHL majority of complainia iplate to assai:^l{, p4^y iSieft, 

and trespi^ ; grave cpmes ^re unccaxunon. 

Polica 'Dnder,tbe fonri^ article of the agre^cnt cxq^ted by the late 

Nawdb in 1870 a mlioe forte ttas^ been organized. , Up ft) lfi80> there 
wore two claaseScOi police, .sixty* ttate police who dbsb £458 (Bsi 
4630). and thirty-t’^^o Jail pol^ who cost £273 (Rs. 27M). ' Of the 
two }xx]ie4 ^)H]y th^^l wlice^weie dfilled. Both were under the 
coiitn)} of Ibhe hirhhdri, *tiio magistrates, and the .head constabk. 
In, 1880 tliti {wo sc!cti<ta.< of. {)\,e police wem joined into one, the 
strength reduced froijir ninety-two to eighty^fow, and%he whole of 
them drilled an( I *pldce4 under the charge of the Assistant Political 
Agcnl^ I In 1880-8^. r bhh total police .charges ejnounted to £757 
^tSi. 7570)» In 1881, of 471 accu8e<l persons 142 or 30'4 percent 
wqce convicted „ and of £936 ‘ (Rs. 9360) worth of property alleged 
to have iHum stolen £802 (Rs. 80207cOr alMut 86 per cent were 
recovered.* _ ' ‘ » * 

• • ^ * • -r • 

Jail. * Till lS7fftl^<5nly jail in Janjira wa« a i^mail pla^e at Milrtid with 

* , thl'ce cdlw each large enough for convicts.* Pri8oner.s sentenced 

• to liioro than thrcci months’ imprisomuent w^ere^sent to the TliAna or 

to the yi'nuida Jail near Poona. In 1 876 a new jail wafi built outside 
of Mani<l rtear.the slunre, in wOdch all persons scjitonced to imprLiton- 
nu*nt for more than fom days arc coiifiucd. The jail is built on the 
cellular system, forming three, sides of nrSf|uare, witl^in a quadrangift 
* of strong stone walls twenty -live feet high, overlooked W tlie guard- 
riX)m, Achich iJ*?, an upi>r*r story alsn o the gatewa}^ There ai-e in 
aTl fourteen large cc‘lls each w-ith rof)iii ftjr six pcMfsoiis. Prisourrs 
are unde to work at their own haiulicrafts, and tliosc wrho have no 
craft are made to ineml routls or do otlu'r unskilled labour. A good 
^b’iving road about a mile long has l>cen made from Mui-ud past the 
Ilesidency tow'ards Alibilg entirely hy prison latour. .All un- 
Hkilh-<1 prisoners^ arffc. forced^ to wmk six hours a day in xhe o},ttn 
air. In^the hot seasem, the prisoners aix‘ taken out in turn?, halt in 
the early morning, the (tthor half remaining to cook the morning 
meal ; th(*se eat aufd go out to w’ork wjIicii the other half returns. 
Ev<»rv FindiiV, w oeA no outtloor work is enforced, they cl&an the 
^ jail juidjWS^sh iheuiscl Vos lyid their clothes. Every^' daip-tin their 
leisure hours the prisoners are ‘biught tOergad and write thejh: 
verniJcnilars. Convicts seiitenced to simple/ \iA’prisonnient aro 
employed inside tlu.^ jail ui em^king, cleaning lamps, and keeping the 
place ckiuii Each I'v^souer receives a daily ration of rice, ^ pulse, 
salt, spices, kokum, oil, butt^nc, fish of molasses, aud*vegetahle£i Bkidi, 
. V>>'ksoner cooks for hitasidf or ilie priuonei'^ t)f one ca«te eook 
to^etlior. WhdAjat Muru^, th^ A.ssistant Agent visits the jail twice 
a day, and, in abinencei^ it is visited "by the egenOT, police .officer. 
There is a jailor oni a yearly pay of £:i8s(B&. Iw). The^eacy 
apothecary vUts the jul daily. In 11^80-81 
prisoners for gumearwom and fever.'*' t^ 81st 1889 

there were forty-four j)risonL>rs in tlmvjoil. In 1881 thetqt^ cost 
of the jidl amodniod to £171 (Rs. 1710). Betides iitW-M 
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jail untried prieondrs, and prisoners sentenced to not mo^e ’than Chapter I^. 

confinement, have Igok-ups at Jd^dlif-Borlai; Nindgaon, ^dxniniBtkutieil. 
Murad, mhosli^, Paiichaitan*|k>i;lai, arfd Shrivardhan * ^ . 

There are two tiegsury account^, onen'elating to tlie public trea- Revenue, 
sury or and the other td the NaviAb’s private pm* e, 

*Irf 188JL-82 the total , receipts amounted to 429,692 
•(Rs. 2,9fi,920)*aiid the total diajL^«' to £^7,846 (Rs^2,78,460). Of the 
receipts £28,089 (Rs. 2,80,390) .were^credited t6 the public treasury, 
and £1653 (Rs. 16,530) to the Jynvate trf*^ry.- Of the state 
treasury receipts £18,263 (Rs. 1,82,660) Were from lg,hd«rp\mue, 

£1904 (Rs. 19,040) ffom taxes,, £fl98 «p30) Trom custmus; 

£1005 (R^ 1003Q) Ifrom salt; aT*W^£5til74 68740) 
miscellaneous levies. Undercharges there, were £7812 (Rs 73 1?0) 
for administrative purposQS , £2254 (Rs. z2jS40) for the 
Agency ; £1461 (Rs. 14,610) for civil anej rihriipal justice ; 42f)76 
(Rs. 26,760) for public works , an<l £12,624 (Ra 1 26 210) under dpi«- 
colloneoufi heads. Undpr piifvnte income thei*c come t370 (Rs. 3700) 
from , taxes , £969* (11% 9690) 'from land levc^iu^ , and* £314 (Rs. 

8140) from miscellauoous sums. Under private^ expenses there 
wore £*1019 (Rs. 10,190). 

In 1869, when a British officer was first stationcsl in Hahsjin.'tho instrucfion 
only schools were kept by private teaeh(‘is In 1S70 a stat( school 
w& started at Murud, and in 1871 it was r »isoi to iha rank >f Jjigh 
school In 1873 a branch school u<as optift'd at Shnvardhan ^ In 
1874 the Nawiji appointed an education committee consisting of the 
Assistant Agent as president, and hvt Musalnnui and three llinflu**** 
memhera Umler the preside ney of the chiel reupfiiue oilici r, sul> 
committees of two Hindus and tvo Ivlnaalinaiis were appointi^d in 
each sub-di vision. At (*ach of the thfee toi/vns of Murud, Mhasla, 
and Shri vordhan, one Alar &thi and one Musalmdii school were opened , 
and a seminary was started at Janjira under a sub-conimitU?e 
of the chief residents in the fortress The head committee drew 
uj rules regulating the hours of a®hooA aAl tbr ‘)jil)|(^ts io be 
taught.^ They decileel that the committee should eK^aiiiiin (och 
school once a quarter, and that the sub-comaiittee* should t Xcaiiunc the 
school^in charge twi^%i month A inonthh^^e oi 1 Ic? (I nhun) 
was levied from eacji pupil whosi^ paients paid any *c(‘ss, and 8c/. ^ 

(2 anne^) from pupils whose paieiit^ paW ncs cess /(J^^ils woie ■ 
admitted free. Beagle# School the soui’ces of the scliocjl fund 
were a yearly cess ofi^s, (R^, 3) on cacli Bidbman and Prabhu firc- 
[dace; a cess of 3J per cent oii all revenue paid JO the state in 
cash ;• a oommiasion on salts of books ; ani^solice fees ai d hues. 

Well-to-do parents, who failed t6 sepd their children to school, were 
ai«missed| if they "Vere stiite servants, and in other cases had then 
house-tax doubled. On the rolls of*these schools were 508^ pupils, 
of whom 258 wore Hindus, ilS Musalm^ns, and eight Bem-Jsr4els 
and others. Iii*lS74-75,a village# sebbol was opened at 

Verv^ysa, the Musaliiidns^of the village meeting half the expense 
^ * •• ■ 

^ 

I Id m Ifuaim&D eohoofr the work of each day fa btgim by half tn faourV 
m Kdx^ * 
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Chapter IV. and Ihy head committee the other half. |In 1875-76^ four new.el^ooUi 
Admiiiiitratio& opened, two,* one £pr Hindus ,«ind one ^for Musahn&nEf, lat. 

PaTichaittfU}rthe third at Hareshvar, andl'the fourth at }l!dndl&-Borlai. 

^ This raised the* numlj^r of^schools to twelve and the number of 
pupils to 535. In ,1870 the piumfier of schools l-osi^Jbo fourteen and 
in 1881 to twpnty-two." In 4881-82 the twenty-two schools* had on 
the rolls 1221 pupils and a.daily^ Itveragc attendanco^ qf 8D4. Of# 
tlie 1221 pupils 81 i (722 bo^fl, 89 girls) were Hindus and 410 
(405 boys, 5 igirls) were Musalin4ns.* The education staff cousins 

• of two inspectors and thirti^-aevW teachers. J3eside;t these school# 
there Avere, *iif 1881,* ferty-sfx^ private schfjtpLs, thirty-four with 

^ 25§i*pupils^for Musalritfihs, fifF.V twelve with r04 pupils for Hindus. 

• There are no spccfa) arrangements for the education of boys of the 

di.‘pres.<ijjl classes. the total expenditure on education was 

£■641 (Rs. (WIO). 

• • 

lit tlie dispensary, which w^ife opened in 1869 and is attached to 
the Ag^Micy, 95:1 persons were treated •iT\ 1879. Of these 933 
woi'e (liseljarged gircd, ami, at tlie dose of Ah(,‘ year, there was a 
, balance of twpyty ujulcr treatment. In 1880-81 there werp ISOI 
admissions. The total cost, amounted to £100 (Rs. 1000). Tlie pre- 
l ailing diseases aiH‘. intenuittent am] remittpiit fevei', guinea-worm, 
dysentery, and small-pox. 

Viiccin^iitfoii iiitiw tuceci in j £75, Nawdh making it olTli- 
gatory ui: penalty of flm^ or iiriprisonim‘iit. Under the supervision 
of the^vaccinuting offietT in the British district of IJolAba there id 
%tn!i vacematftr on a monthly ])ay of .C2 (Us. 20). He has under 
him apejon drav^ig 12 k. (Rs. 6) a im)nth. In 1880-8>, 2582 persons 
were vaccinated of whom d 271 were boys and 1:411 girls; 1464 
w^ere mder one year, and lllR w(‘rc aU>ve one year. Of the whole 
number 1948 wei*'^ Himliis, 392 Musalinans, and 242 Others. The 
co^t of the year’s vacciiiatioji was £17 (Rs. 170). Cattle-discnso 
seldom appears in a .severe form, but in 187(> an epidemic carried off 
about 20(^) hi;;id of cattle.* ^ I 
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Chapter V. 
Flacee cf Interost. 
AkAvi. 

I)i.Nl»A-RAJPCRl. 


Ara'vi, a .small village' of 245 ^>oulii,.aboui^four miles north of 
Shrivardlian, bSus a^ yearly fair held on the Chaitra (April^Tfull-moon 
ill honour of Bahiri.^ The fair is attended by about ^0 people, and 
article.s worth about £5 (Rs. 50)fare*^ofl:ered tor sole*. 

Danda-Ra'jpuri, on the south shore of the B^puri creek near 
its mouth and abeat.a mile from the island fort of Jamira, though it 
has now only 54<d pe^le, Has, at different tim§s -in this nistory of the 
Konkan, been a place* cf cons'equence. -Yincent and Laqaen fifve 
identified Rdjpuri with Ptolemy’s (^.B>155) Balepatnq. and the 
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identification.^ which jvas the capital of the Konkan ^ilalidras 
fapfii 810 to \.li 1260, h« by some b^en suppoec^l to be Rajpuri. 
Bu{ Danda-KjLjpuri has no ^ncient remains and seems to Ijp too far 
south for the capital of the northerii^Sil^iaras. *The ^position of 
Puri is doubtfyi. *The Mbra laifdin^ or bandar on tho north-east * 
comer tof ^Ghdrapuri or Elephants fs perhaps the mhst likely 
•identifitatipif. According to JoryJs, but this is doubtful, E^jpuri was 
the head of a district tit the beginAkig*of the. fourteenth ccntuiy.^ 
'J3ie tirst certain reference* is* towards the rfjlosc (jf tlie fifteenth 
^^nthry, when^in 1490, after a lonft siiege,.the^own was reduced ))y, 
Malik Ahmad, the fpunder of the Niidui SJidbi dynasty.** fio long 
as AhmadJSagar powcTr busted Da'hflli.-^djpiyi Tem^ftied a place of 
ccmsideralJe trade.* In 151^ Barbosa notices ’it under tho naiufi 
Banda or Daudo,^ and about tho same titfai^tlic Gujarat fcistorkis’ 
luention it as a place of trddo and the head of one of the twenty ' 
divisions of the Gujardt doininioiLS.® • In M38 DCm Jorni de Castro 
calls Danda a great and river wdth a tow n bf tlui saihe imnie 

hid among palm-sTtiml brusTiwood. The entraMCi' had four fatlioms 
atdow tide. Insidc.wero two islands one of thc®i stryngthciiiMl by 
a fori.® In 1608 it was spoken of as a rich trfiihng town,^ and * 
in 1659, it, or rather tlie island of Janjira, w'as recommended by tluj 
presidency of Surat along with Bomliay and Versova as jflaces 
nsiturally strong wdiich could be fortili<Ml and made a sfiiy retreat for 
Uk'. Company\s servants and property.® In K)70 it^was noticed l>y 
Ogilby. During the next twenty years* it wjxs the scene of the 
unceasing struggles behveeii tho Marathds and the Hid is of which 
details have been given under History, , About \^0(f the travelfe^ 
Hamilton described it as a town of ttie Sidis \Tl\o had generjiUy 
4* fleet of Jloghal vessels mid an jirfoy of 30,000 to 40,000 incn. 
It was a good harbour, suppoi;tt^d a large number of blacSt cattles, 
and supplied Bombay with meat wdien on good terms and with tisfi 
vrlien otherwise.® About 1780, under tlie nann? of Khilnde Ibijpuri 
lit is totered in Marathi records q|S yielding a revenue of £947 
fRs. 9470).^® Since the rise of Bombay^ thS tiade q 1‘ tow n has 

died rilWay. In 18)^1-82 it was valued at #.9,UKL 91 of 

which £99 (Rs. 990) wcj;*^ imports aml*£20jn (Rs. 20,910) were 
exports. • ^ ^ 

D^gad w ECkreshvar, 4 small vijlagc^ about. throe miUjfr' 
^soutb of Shrivardfian, in a place of HTndu pilgrimage.^ Ih the time 
of Forlies (17'M^‘flie Village noted for the sacredne.ss-* of the 

temple, the beauty its ^omen, and for having t)je r(\sidene'' 
of the ancestors of the Pesbwa.s.^1 There is, a. temple fjacred to K/ ' 
Bhairav, who iStsaid to cure all sicknesscs^'dluise^l liy evil spihAs. 

^ Two fairs are held in the^year, one*on the Mahdshivrdtra (Ifebruary) 
for one -day and tho other from Kariih shuddha 11th to l5tii 


^ Yinceiit's Commerce ofthie Ancients, H. 431 ;4;4^bcn*B Ind.^lt.111. 183. 
VJervu* Koukun, 81. ” Briggs’ Ferishta, lil. 191, 199, 

^ Btanley 8 Barbosa, 7i» ® Bird’s Gy jar&t, 111 and 129. 

0 Priiueiro Roteiro da (/OstArla India, 4S, 193, B>7. ^ Kerr’s Voyages, Vlll. 308. 

^ Brace’s Annals, 1. 54!8. ^ ITamiltoli’s New Account, 1. 244. 

^ Wamig’s 239. • Forbes’ Oriental Memoirs, I; 190. 
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(November). They are attended by ^ut 3500 persona 
each odcaeion dpwersi fruits, sweetnrea's, toys, |UQa bangles 
about £6^ (Rs. 600) are sold. -Of a foiiiner yearly gr&nt of £!w 
(Bis. 2400) |ftud te the teiuple^y the Pesfiwa,1he British Government 
icontinue to pay £11 5 (Rs. ^1150). Tlfe templei^^are under the 
supervision of th^ Britisl/ officers in the K&tndgin 
Epidemic sickiless has never proken^out at these fafirs. • ^ * 

The fortified islandof Jailjir&*Ues Just within the entrance *of the 
Bijpuri croek^ the mainland being half *a mile distant to the oast 
<ind a mily to the wesf.^ Insbap^oitis irregularly a^al or nearly 
round "and it ft girt bewails wfijch at high tide.risto abruptly from 
/he^^’aier to a height ofi&omif'Drty-live to fiffy feet. Ak low tide 
•the water r^edcn IBaWnff thC rock foundations oh which the walls 


' ail) built ^ry. On tb|i^ii3t side^ opposite B&jpuri, is a large and 

* haiidsomo eutrance^gatewf^ with steps leading |o the water^ and^ 
on thp west, facing the open sea^ a small postern gate nsed in former* 
years in times of siegc^ leads into a widlj .masonry platform about 
twenty feot.'ibove high water mark. The pldjfforftf is built in,t}fe 
form bf a sCnaicircTe stretching along the scai face and takes In 
*and is covered by bastions. The walls are battlemented, strongly 

• looplyilcd, and have their faces covered with, nineteen bastions, 
eighty feet across and thirty feet deep, at intervals of about 
iiiiKjty feet. •'Ill the bastions and on the walls are ten guns, three 
of nalive and sbven of Jiiiropean make. Of th(i three native 
guns, which are on the main gate, the largest is eigliteen feet long 
'^i^h a eircumfercnce of seven feet eight inches at the'hiuzzle and a 
bore of fourteen iuebes dia»netiu\ It is known as the JE^allal Bangdi, 

. apparently from eight large rings that ari' attached to dther side, end, 
is said to nave bcM?nhj’ought>)y4»he Peshwas army, probahljr in 173S* 
and abatidoned on its retn‘.at. It is. of great wei^it, and is said to 
» have been raised to its prusont position by being gradually built up. 
Of tSie .s(wen European guns, three were made in Sweden, one in Spain, 
ono in Ifollaiid, and onc^in f raive. There is nothing on the seventh 
by which /ts Original Wi*crs can l>e traced. three SwodisK 
brass gnii.s, Avhicli are on throe separate towers, art of very handsome 
make and arc* jircci^y aliice in size and j|^ttem. The ran is ten 
feel long wi4i ir lireecfi three feet in circumference afld a 
^U^ire four iiirhes iii^ diavioter. It •bears the letfers S. R and 
below ibr Mefters are the Rcfyal Arms of Swedfen with the dote 
Anno lJ)6o. Round the breech t^ere is eAgfftvod "Goos-Mich* 
lohaii — Meyer i^ Stockholm.” At thc»'breecn is a povder-pan 
.supported by ^wisted snakes. These gui^p are fired for salutes a£ 
the present day. The^Spanish brass .gun is ten fert three inches 
' loiyv, and has a bore five, inches in diameten It bears the 
words “ Don Phillippe III Key D’Espaua” with the golden fleece 
below, and the Spaofsh arma This gun Lar still used in firing salut^. 
The Dutch brass g&i\is*sevefl het five inches long and has a, bor^ 


^ Dom JoAo da Castro, in I6S^ described it as ^ funsbot toDff and a &tka,j6« 
broad with a round head 'ia the*ceDtre where the p^me Isred. nioBsiie Bomo di 
Costa da In&ia, 166. * i 
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{(Mxkt* jpcAteB in dlametetji It has engraved ronnd the lAreech fSiaptst?!, 
"fiiairt Ndbxdeif Ian All^te do Gravf Auibterdapi,”*and the date piaoesef latMldllll^ 
267S bblow two As, the second A bcuig placed in an ime^ted fomi * 
b^w the first A The Freiich*brasb gA w nine feet long with a Of JAsjiaa. 
inch bore and h|ifc iTeoat otfunis silnuouutcd by a fleur-do-lys crown * 

It hpat;^ neither ^te nor name The \tvt nth uhl* uown ^n is also 
. of brass li is twelve feet ten inclies long and has a 'six-inch bore 
Except two fishes engraved on the miizzlo th^ gun has no dis- 
tinguishing marks Besides tTlesa gtins tlicie, are tiy) Jirass mortars < 

^d% brass f our-bai relit d gun abouK 34 Itct louR Ovei the w alls and» 
interior oi tlit^tortr^ss lie srattuod of canuDn of*^rious 

calibre sS^Mccablo And unscrti(?t*lW^ ‘TJicft is.ttlso a scintitar^ 
shtmed s'word tour*fcet long and one ft>ot bioad • J * , 

Just above tho gieat entranoej ueai non studdtd gates^ 

IS a large vthito stone let •into tlio walls, on which i^ caivo^ the * 

Word yohor meaning 1111 H (ajd 1694)* Thio^inirks the bogiii- 
niiif? oi the building of thoi walls, which were finished in a i)*l707 
bj Sidi Sirul Khtfn (IffOy-lfdS). Tho first ©b^oet of^intoicst on 
passing through thc,gatcway are the rums of a l^ige juunsioii Bfiid 
to haw been built m the time of Sidi biial ivhiin^* Tins building ' 
like the fort walls, is of well cut block of tiap stiongly cemented. 

The windows are surrounded by ornament il stone tsiiving in tho 
Saiacenic ^Ijle Fuither to tho right, built loiiud a largo cistern, 
arc the IsawaVs pilace and woincnV (jnirtcis ^Ph© palocft is a 
small uppor-storud siiicco building in tho oidiimiy modem Hmdu- 
Europeau stylo It has no special interest, the rooms aic small and 
gaudily painted, and sevcial hi\c then walls and c ilingsliind w'tfi 
mirrors. A terrace ovirhings Hk witer In tlfb foit, besidcs.tho 
Naw4b and Ihs famil}, li\cj the and tlicir relatives and 

dependents, and some Koli f ninlif s de se t nd nits of tho formoT owners 
oi tho f 01 1 or inhabitants of the island The spi c within tho fortress 
IS limited. Naiiow loughly paved allcya lun between the tlo‘JOly 
nackej houses which use tier upon t^er to thg lunci cit ulcl On tho 
highest point, about 200 feet above tho so?, is^the in ig */in(^su]tpoitod 
by olehfashioned sijivol guns, commanding a most ^jxtensivt hwoep 
One of these guns still jtands on its piv*ot on.a in isomy carnage, 
whilckothejPs he scatteicd about This phit ej ti ^ e it^ide 1 e ommonds 
a wide view To the south-wesh and wesi^tictf lu s th^ ocean , tb^ ^ 

B&ip*!! creek wmds to. south-east till^t is a nauow palfa-covored 
•nocK ot land i|i9Jk4ngitho CTeek^ook like a lake To th< west, on 
a shght eminence, ^^rtly tid ahiong trees, stand tho broken walls 
of the old Jlajpuii palace, which was abandoned. by ^hc late Nawab 
bevon or eiglir years ago The flat fortihed^loiTs: of Kansa oi Padam- 
« durg rises out o'f ^he soa about twa miles to tho north-west. ^ 

In 1860, more than half the interior oi the Janjira fortress Vas 
bum^ and ^ mass of state papers and docUTaents was destroyed. 

13ie we d]4 no imiu*y to the walls, and mahy^ol the houses that 
♦eoe burnt haVe been inbuilt or partially d*t«torod. .Then) are still 
broken jralls and cha^wd rums On all sidds are dirt and 
^ "^pdlation. Even doAe tfie palage, whiob by contrast looks fresh 
aiid'’^t^9ome of the hoifses are roofed with patches of ulea and 
thatch, r^e looks as ruined dnd delate as u it had 


thatch. 
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Chapter V. ' lately undergone a siege.^ In the fortijess a yt^ly Muhawifiadaa * 

Flaces oflntereet. * ^ ^ P^chaitanjihflne ^ i^dordipg 

to the Qontinon .story nve boaic.s were washed ajjhorc and May, 
.Tat«.itiia unbiiried fell some Sihisaliiltens, warned in a dream, went to the 
' Island, and, findin;T tluP bodies buAod thtfkn and!' j'oii^ed a tomb over 
them. Ahothor story is that the shrine was raiscdVhenSh^ih 
was appointiMl eomiiuuKlant of Jfmjira; and acco^ding^to 'a thirds, 

' account the .atones av(i old Koli«deitics whom the Musalindns turned 
• ' into saiiits ^sontinued to worship. "The fair is held on thefull-m 09 n 
flof /fdr///i; (November^ and Tor three days. It is attended t)y 
fi-oni '2,300 td 3000 peoplw, unwllv Musalmdns «^d religious beggars. 
^Sw/^!tm(',ats, tdys, fi'ui^; tiog’«iV ahd tea anti cotfee wtirtli in all 
. abdut £10Q (Rs. 1000) vtold on the occasi(:aL The village of 
I ;fi(‘l(ling’a yetyLp' Revenue of £100 (Rs. 1000), Is held in grant 

‘ by t'lie shripe. Out of the proceeds of tile \dllage the Nawab feeds 
th(‘ people, each f((Jdr receiving a small sum of money on leaving. 
B<.\sVles this the Nawab spends on Jiis ^own account about "£100 
(Rs. 1000) in charity? On the third tlay^an riiibiv>idered covering is 
civj'ritul through tlfc foi't in procession, heade(fljy the Naw&b, vdio at 
sunset layfH it (AiC feie tomb. ^ 

Kiivkaiu. * Ehokarip a .small village on the mainland jiearly opposite the 
Janjira fortress, contains thn^e massive stone toinb.s in the Indo- 
SarajrrMii^ style.^ Thejargest is the tomb of Sidi Sirul IGiAn who 
was chief *of Jan jiva from. 1 707 to 1 733, and the two smaller buildings 
nr(‘, the tombs of JSidi Kasim commonly known as Yakut Khfin, who 
^as in* command of danjira (1070-1077), t)f the Moghal fleet (1677- 
1000), and agaiu*^f Janjira (1000-1707) ; and of his brother KhairivAt 
' Klnln who w’^as in command of Daiala-Rajpuri (1^70-1677) an^ 
of JanJ^ira (1677-1000). Tllotoinb of ^Sirul Khan is said to haVe 
b(Hm built during his lifetime. Yakut Khfur.s tomb has an Arabic 
‘ inscription stating that he died on Thursday 30th Jamma-Bilawal 
H! Ills (A.n. 1707). Khairiyat Khdn'.s has also an inscription. 
Tho' imuri's of the dato.of ^is dgath are H. 1 OIS, but the Arabi!^ words 
give thei^’diito 11. llfis (A.D. 1006) and this i^ probably corredt. 
I'he tombs are ko])t in repair by the Nawab wko has assigned tho 
village of Savli-Mitinigar^with a yearly,jie venue of £200 (Rs. 2000) 
for tiie inaintonan^) of Sirul Khdii s tomb, and the village of D^dakal 
«for the injii^teiian<;e of Yakut Khftn’s and KhaitiydtRhan’s tomhri. 
On Tlmi^ilay nights the Ktirdi: is read at thesfe tombs and'yearly 
death- days or nrns arc celebrated. ® ^ 

Koi.masdle, Kolma'lldlJ, village about five miles .south-east of Shriv^r- 
ilhnn, and at the in^^th of the Bdnk«it river, is perhaps Ptolemy's 
(.\.i>. 150) Maiidangad and is Barbosii'.s (1314) Mandabad, a sea-port 
• ot Moors and Gentiles wda^re many ships gathered to buy stuffs," 

particularly from Malabar, cocotouts, arecas, a few spices, copper 
and f|uicksilvor.®, ^ ^ 

' KuMfiARr Point. Eumbaru^Pofilt,tl^arin^* south a half <casjb foui?^ miles traiu tiie 
. • Riljpuri creek and sixteen miles north ,l\y west a half westofrom 


r • 

> Mr. F. B. O'Shea, SaperiAteudeut of Post Offioef Konkan DUviflioa.* 

^ Panch a VO aud cAai(a?i luh. * Stanley's BarJat^Ba^ 71» 
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.Bdtik6t;-is theno^tb*point of Eumbaru Bay, formerly called Comrah. 
It;a]9brd9 shelter from north-west windis to vessels of large size. 
The 'point stands out more thaj? a m'il^from the regular ooast line 
and. is high and stem. The hills overlronginor Kuifibaru- Bay are 
800 feet high heavify wooded. ^ At the .south end of the 
bay, new the shore, is a rock on whibh the sea breaks* in three 
fathoms!^ j* • * . 

Madgadf about twelve .miles i^olith of Jahjira, is a^ hill about 
1300 feet high. It stands out like V trupcated^cone ffofti a range of 
Mils which runs to the sea. In 1744 the Sidis for a tjn^,e placed this 
fort under 4ihe charge .pf the F^lmc^ to*pfev%ut the» Koldba* chief 
from taking* it. Olathe top are the fdinain^of ajal-ge fortress; but^ 
only the outlines of the wtfUs are left. JChc* fort way destroyed 
about 1830 by Sidi Muhamanad Khan (182G 1^48). • 

Ma'ndla-Borlai lies on the coast; about. tv^’O Uiiles south of ^ho 
Revdanda creek. Its population consists chiefly oFKolis, wBo carry 
on<ia large fish trade. *in*Rs8TL-82 its trade wa^ returned ns worth 
£12GS (Rs. 12,690), <jf* which £273 (Rs. 2730) w ere .\mports • and 
£996 (Rs. 9960) were exports. * . 

Mhasla, at tlie^head of the south branch of the BAjpuri C^eek 
about sixteen miles from the sea, has a population of 1830 souls, 
chiefly Musalmana. The position of Mliasla^ at tlic head of this 
great gulf, marks it as one of the early cent^-cs of trafle, and suggests 
that it may be Ptolemy s (a.d. 150) Musopalli, the metropolis of the 
Pirflitc Coast.® *Thc only noticeable building is a mosquo^wliiclFshou;s, 
signs of having been built from the stones .of a Hindu temple, which, 
according to local accounts, was dculicated to MahesRvar. The stones 
olfthe entrance 'steps arc dressed like Hihdu temple stones and have 
still faint traces of Hindu *image.s. In the mosque are two large 
wooden pillars engi'ave<l in Hindu fashion, and the stones in the 
kahha or prayer niche seem to have been the side-po-sts of a Hindu 
tompleeloor. There are traces of old myalls m tjie Musalman burying- 
gfound, and to the porth of the mosque a*fier(l pays a^yee^^-ly Hee to 
the mdsque priest lOi;; mulla, which the village reeords show was 
in former times paid to provide oil for the temple lamp-pillar. The 
trade «f the* town is poor, but an impetus *mayk lx; gwren to it by 
constructing a cart-road so as to finable the povale produce to reachi 
its mafket. In 1881-82 the trade wfLs returned as wofth £590 
(■Rs. 5900), of which £67 (Rs. 57(/l were imports and £533 (Rs% 5330) 
were expq^ts. ^ 

Murud, surrounded on three sides by th^sea ^d a shallow creek, 
stands on the coast about a miie north of Janiira. Its length is 
*about a mile and a half fvom north *to south, and its breadth abput 


half a mile. Except the chief market place or sadarbazdr and the 
Koli quarters, the town consists of detachq^'liquses in gardens 
s^rounded by* cocoa *apd betel palpas. The town contains about 
5S50j>eQple. There is a brisk trade ^flnch in J[*881-82 was of 

/ ’ Taylor's Sailing DirectofT* 3^.^ . 

/ ' Bertiaa PtolBniy, X. *The inland position d Musopalli in Pioleniy may bt 
I explain^ b^rtho dist|nce, sixteen 'miles, between Mhasla and the coast. 
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the value of £7399 (Ra. 73,990). Of the whole amounti £3152 
(Rs. 31,520)' were Smporta and £4'247 (Rs. 4j2r4^0) Y«^ete, expputs. 
The le^l^g articles of trad'e are. ripe, cocoanuts,, firewood, 'and 
dried iiyh. It is the cl)ie# administrative centre on the mainlaiid 
and has the offices of tne Asidstant Ageii^ and £lie^unsif, a dispen- 
sary, a jail, a .post office, and^a school. A yearly fair iif honour of 
Koteshvar Mahadev is held qn Ghditrashuddha 14tli (Appil)." About 
2000 pci-sons attend the fair wifen e^atables and toys of the vUlue of 
about £00 (IsfsuflOd) are sold. ^ ^ 

' Ntt'pidgftpn, which lies four miles north of Janjira, 

chiefly made ?ip of "det^acSied.bouses in coepaT and betel gardens. 
«It is about, two lilies Irfng aiOf a mile broad. JThe trafle is smalb 
ijiainly^ iht export of tu^ber oinl firewood to Bombay. It is the 
head-quarters of a nmhdlhirl and has a school. A yearly fair in 
honour of<^G4dbp, Devi is held on the Chaitra (April) full-moon. 
It is attciiided bj" about 2000 f)crsons_and has a sale of sweetmeats, 
bangles, and toys. ^ 

Padanidurg^rthe Lotus Port, also cdrllcd the Ea'nsa^ fort, 
commanding the 'entrance to the Rsljpuri civek, was built about 
KifliJ on n rock in the centre of the bay about two miles nonh- 
wcsl of Janjira.^ The fort stands in 3^ fathoms water more than 
one mile from the mainland. Its walls, which are pierced by a 
smaV gateway^ are high and strong, aTid covered by six bastidns 
alxmt sixty ft^et apart. "Above the bastions rise towers built in the 
shape . of an irregular octagon of dillcfrcnt sizes and are roofed in. 
“''Guns of varft)us calibre lie al'ont the foi t and some are mounted on 
v/noden gun-carnages iu the to>vors. An attempt wav? made to build 
oulworks oil the sea side quite imUqiondent of the original f«rt, 
but tlrey were* iieviT completed and arc now in ruins. The water 
supply is obtained from a large cistern which fills each rains and 
lasts through the dry season.^ The fort is irrcgulaidy shaped, 
following the outline of the rock on which it is built., and is 
som(‘t?mes uspd by thJ’chrefs its a static prison for political oneiidefs. 
There is filways a guard of about twenty-five mxjn. 

Fanchaitan-Bprlai, about six iqiles south of Janjira, is 
vi'ueratcd by rthq If’diaiiimadans as containing a shrink to W^e five 
^saints, Pm According to the local belief ilic«»NawAbs were 

invested »vith the charge of this Exilic by the D^lhi EmperoVs. But 
it seems more likely that like tlie Vanchaitan shrine in the island 
fort of Janjira^this is a relic of SliAh Tahir’s Sliia influeiicc at the 
Ahinadnagar court in tlie beginning of the sixteenth century. "A 
yearly fair on the full-lfioon of Cha}fra (Apri]) is attended by about 
SOO persons when articles worth al)Out £^7 (Rs. 170) are sold. Ii> 
I'SSl -82 there w'as a trade of $1920 (Rs. 19,200), of which £154 
(Rs. 1540) were imydorts and £1706 (Rs. ‘17,660) were exports. 

Slirivardhail,rwi^,in'i881,a population €f7425j is about twelve 


^ Alwut 1G03 KAsa or KAnea is mentioned as on,^. of the newly built forts .of the 
MarAthA^ Elliot. VII. 356. ' < . 

’^Mr. B. O'Shea, SuporinteiTdcnt of Post Oflicos, Koukjui Vivisiou.' 
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mil68 Muth of J|uiijira. It is well placed for trade and in thS six- " ' Chapter V. 

taehth* %iid spvente^th centivies under ^hmadimgaii and afterwards places oTTiiterest. 
under &ij4.pu.*: was a port of CQnsequence. It appears in t^e leading • 

European travellers as Zifiardan. In^ 1538 Dom* Joslo do Castro Shrivardhan. 
described it as ^itn little Vater in the pier | at low tide but inside* 
largo and roomy.^ It, or rather Hares^iva** about three utiles to the 
-south, ‘is,^(9babte as the birth -pli-cc of Bdldji Vislivandth, the first 
Pesh^a (1713-1720) who was^the*cle«/iwuM of the town. In 1713 ■ 
l^irivardhan was one of th6 sixteen ‘fortified places the Konkan • 

«ede*d by Bdldj^ Vishvandth Peshvfa U>*Kdnh0ji Angria. of Koldba.^ 

Slmvardlym has*still a considerable *traile •which in•1881-132.'^^as of 
the value of £3042 (Rs. 30,42d)/otWiich #1T82 (Rs. 11,820) Verij^ 
imports, and £18G(r(Rs. ISjGOO) were exporfs. ‘The trhde coiiSists . 
chiefly of betelnuts which are highly ‘vc^Jagd in‘ Bom^}^. Gn « 

Chaitra full-moon (April -Slay) a yearly fair is held iij lionour bi‘ ' 

Bahiri when about 3000 persons attend It, and ^xrticles valued i.t 
about £60 (Rs. COO) ar^ sq\I. . • • • . 

JVela'S, about'tTirea miles north of Shrivardhan, is neted as the 
birth-place of Bdldji''«Tanardan, commonly eddied* JJaYia'Phad navi ^ 
who was the chief pow’or in the Mardtha State between* 1763 .and ** 

1800. . . • . ^ 

The 'Whale Reef lies nearly 1 J miles west by south of Rajpuri Whale Keep. 
point and 3i miles south-west by vreat of tht* island fort of J^jira, 
from which it is visible just clear of Rajptfri point. It is a breaking 
patch of rocksj partly dry at low water, having four fathoms 
between it and the main and 4^ fathoms one mile to fceaward. ik 
is nearly half ^a mile long shelving gradually at thrfi south end aiid 
IS! ^00 yards broad, with a channel of fijur fathoms inside. A laVge 
ship ought not to approach this dan^r nearer than eight lor ninii 
fathoms in the night, for the risc*of the spring tides is twelve feet 
and it flows to eleven hours at full-moon and on the changes ^of 
the mgon. Midway between the Kdnsa fort and the Whale Reef 
tliere is a depth of 4J fathoms mud itt lowe^ tide, jind, aft(yr half 
flood, a vessel can boldly run in and anchor half a mile to^the south 
of Janjira in four flthorns.® • 


^ Pripaeiiro ll^fteiro da Costa da India, *47. ^ Grujilt Duifs Mar4tJ;i^iB, 193. 

^ l%ylor*B Sailing Dfrectoiy, 386. 
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L— jlolAba places* of' interest,* • . . 

The earliest descriptibh of the %Llibag harbour, is Dom^Joap de Oafltro’» Appendix, 
in 1538. Between ^Sle Ndgapn sands and the small ‘island of ' Cheul "piojlpq nfTTitflTAfit 
(Cheul.Kadu) is a great island of rock Between if and the ^ 

land is a harbour protected frim the north-eastd . , ' * * 

After pointing out and illustrating^ the cfosc connection l..t]yeen^ the 
architecture of certain Ja^n aud tombs at Mudbidri in SoutliKuiiara 

and the religious bilildings of Nepal and Thibet/ Alx*. Ferg^sson says i*"' 

*0f the origin of the cq^nnection I can offer not even a plausiilb conjodtuse.’ 

Thelfollowing passages seem to throw light on the source of fliis Chinese 
element in the buildii^s at Mudbidri in South Kanara. , 

Under their early Mongol soA'creigns (1250) tlie Chinese regained their 
supremacy at sea. They reojiened the old (GOO j 880) Jrado* cbi-ecfc, with 
"YV'estern India, and, during the first half oi the lifteonih century, they 
were acknowledged as overlords by tlic kings of Ceylon.** In the time of 
Marco Polo (Ki90) and of Ibn Batuta (1340) and pj*i4>ably %ill thfi 
beginning of the fifteenth centuiy/^ Chinese trade settled at Kaulam or 
Quilon in Travankor and in Kalikat ar.d Eli on the Malab&r coast. . In 
the port of Paiftlaranc, twenty miles n^rt^ of Kalikat, the big Chinese 
junks usually passed the storfuy nmiitliB (May-August) of the s^th-west 
monsoon, Gaspar Correa** (151 0-1 oGO) states that when tho Portuguese « 
arrived at Kalikat there was a tradition that many Chinese had come ab#iit 
400 years before and settled on tho coast and left descendants, and that 
their stSiiptuous idol temples were; still ^to b« sflen. Successive- Chinese 
colonies in Java,'*' the ‘Chinese’ tower of Negapatani near •Tslnjur so 
closely like the priestft’ tombs at Mudbidri,® and Chinibf^cheijnn, ‘ sons of 
Chinamen,’ 4 ^bd-er-Ra 2 zak’s ^1440) name for ^Jie brifve and sturdy Kalikat 
beamed,* support the tradition that the Chinese catuo to tJfb Malabdr coast 
to settle as wo41 afi 'to trade. It '^as probably fejy of thoir success • 
settled, perhaps arotised in the., case ftf the Portuguese by Ilio jealous 
^valry of AraUjbipad oia, t.hal led jhio Zamorin to ill use the ChirFese and 

drive them from his iSlhiinions.^** * _ 

• * 

Besides with the Malabdr «oast the Chinese had ’connection with the ' 

Gujardt coast ana'.pcrhaps with Ch^ul in the Konkan. Ibn MuhaJhaP* 

• (941) states that the pcop]^ of Saimftr an; .descended from Chinese ,Dfid 

t 

* Frimeiro Kotciro, 57. Dom Joflo's reference Kolaha seAns to snow that the 

rcjck was not then fortihed.” • , * * 

^ Ikdiiui Architecture, 270-^76. " IndAxt Architecture, 278. 

* Y^e’a (^thay, Ixxiv. • ^ ® Ynle’e Marco Polo, IJ. 327. 

Voyages of Vasco da Qfana, 147.'* ^ Rtinaud's Abulfeda, eeexf. 

” Genxpare Fergusson, 275, an<I Ladiaxi Autifjuary, VJl. 224. 

® Major’s Ind», XVth Cditiiiy. 19. ^ \ • 

Joaej^ St CraugoBor in Yule V Marco Polo, II. 327, Yule’s Cathay, exoii. 

•• f • • 
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' Appendix. " Turks. « The account in other respects does not suit 7aimur or CheifL and 
Places f^nterest mention df tbe weod knoyn as Saimui; wood seeny ft) make it probable 
that the /*ef&rcnce was to Timur 'island in the Eastern AroliipelaJio Which 
Cheul. has GhineBe*setiler6 and a spelLal sandal' wefod. 


*s 


# • 


di- ^u^rhutp 
(yjf ‘284 and 
Note 4}. 


There is more evi{j[cnci3 of a Chinese connt^ction {(nit^^he G^jar^Lt ports. 
In the sef^enth and eighth centuries Chinese ships called at « Dip for 
purposes of trade. ^ In the eleventh Century Somnath ^as a placS of calj. 
‘ for vessels on their Vay from Sbf^iw in* Africa to China.^ In the twelfth 
ccntuiy they tjftded tQ Broach;'** apd ih tbe thirteenth century (1282) a 
# somewhat doju)tful passage s(«ins tt show that Somiutth wfth 

some -otlidr places on the \^est coast of India, paid honyigfe to the Chinese. 
Again, accordiirg to P*ortugucse* writers,* MahipuS Begada’s father built 
in in(‘Tnory of a^victmfy ovefr a Chinese fleet, aud Do Couto gives the 
Chinese /he liredit of building the fort of Ufigha.® 

■Under* the name 8f* Karachi vplef^ Piftchuk is exported in large 
quantities elnefly fr*m Bombay tq Hongkong and the Straits Settlements 
and* In Smaller quantities to Arabia and Japan. The total export from 
Bombay }»y sea in 188^-82 was 1918 cwtSI^'^Boiifbaj'^iinportod 333 c^s. 
of Pytehuk* by from Karachi during the same *year. What js not 
• iiifportiid by 'believed to come by laud froAi Gujanit and^Upper 

IncKa. The root comes from ICarachi under the namo of knlWcdi or the 
Kut^(Costu.s) stick. , 


PortuffurAf Fort 
JSaAtionA 




Pliny (/i.D. 77) calls the? Costus tlie root and leaf of the greatest price in 
Inditv of e\c‘ell<M/ and fiweet smell. Ho notices two varieties, black aaid 
white, found iii Patale. on tiie liidusJ 

Of tip', fifteen bastions, four anj on tbe north or land facp, two on either' 
kid<‘ of the ol(bgat('way. Th(‘y are larger outworks with watch towers and 
scutry-bo.\(*s and vdth froiil two ..o eight guns. The eai^ face has throe 
bastions, all small, with one or two guns. 'Hn' south or spa face has five 
bastiomv-two to the right ancf f^iri*c to the left of th(‘ sea g:ite, one large 
the others small, none with nion? tliaiutwo guns. The west face has three 
bastions, more or less ruined aiul with no gnns. 

Pro.c(re.ding to the* right of the Rc vdaiida Sea Gate the first bastion is 
twc'iity; paces by t^'u, moyntipg tw old cannon ; the? second, very snail, has 
two old ca/noif; the third is the cAtrcinc eastern angjilar bastion with tWo 

f • 

% f 


* Yule’s Ciithuy^ lx»ix. * ® A1 Biruni in Yule’s Marco Polo, *11. 3341. 

” Yule’s (‘atbay, Ixrix. * Kariw y-Souza in Kerr,, VI. 

' Oceania II. Bk. IV ch. ' , 

Tlu! oxpdi't to Hongkong and the Stra^ Scitlcnfcnts during ]880>81 was 1592 
ewts. valued at €3r»73 (Us. 35.730) ; and diiniig 1881-82 If^OS ctM** valued at £352^' 
(Us. .'W),21K)). The baUnoo of ‘20 cwts. wont to Anwbia andOapaii. In 1881-82 the 
chief exporting im^itlis were April, June, tfuly, August, ami iScptembct*. Collect^ 
of ('ustoins, 8'21J lOtli March 1*^83. • • 

' Natural History, XII. 12 In 1720 Captain Hamilton nof'ices Patchuk as an 
art'clc largely exiHwtod from the Siud parts, lie writes, “T|,ie wood Lignum dulce, 
gro^H only m this country. It is rather a weed tlfan a wood and nothing of it is 
useUii but the root called ' Ptitchok ' or*Uadix duleis. I never heard it is used in 
pliy.^io. but it is a good flTkrcdient in the compositinn of perfumes. Tha-e are great 
nuiuitities exported for 8ura^. andCroni tliencc to China, where it bears good price ; 
lor, being all idolators, a*ud bpruing incense l>efore their«iifiagcs, this root beaten iq^jo 
tiiie powder and an’uiccnse pot laid over smoothly with ashes, and a farrow maae in 
the ashes, about a quarter of an inch brotfU , aifti as much in depths don# 
artifieially into a great lon^h, the ppwder is put *intd that furrow, and firat 
and it will burn a long time Tike a match, sendirtlg \'ottli a fine smoke, whoie^mcll 
is very gratf^ul, the powder.having the good qualities of maintaiiuiA? Epd delaying 
the tirc,^ New Account, 1. 128.' 
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^iia / the fourth on Ihe east face is an angular bastion with one gjin ; the Appendix, 

tif|h* alfio on the east^face, is an {ingular bastipn wi^t)ne guiif ; the sixth on J « 

the dortfi*or lai^d face is a large ai^gular bas^on with two guifi^ tue of the Oi Interest. 

main fortihoations on the laiift sidej. Then, passing tlfe modern Alibiig Chrul. 

gateway, the seveutlf «is a Itffge an^^lar bastion, like the sixth, carrying * 

eight guns with a\ratch tower at its west corner; \hen passkig the old 

land g&iiw&y end «. length of wall tw^nty-fivo feet broad ori the inner side, 

and carrying^four cannon, comes tli6 eigjjLtIf, a largQ^ angular bastion with . 

tliree cannon. In its extreiiie^noftli-west corner is a st-gnes watch tower 

t'vpel^p feet square and in the extreme jvest imglc 4 stone sSrflry-box. * The^ 

iffnth is a large sii'cular bastion with tw^a^uvis, almost en^ir^^fy miyicd and 

undermined by the* sea. , It has a |ton^« and^indttaClr .octagonal watcfl tpwer 

of later construction. Tlien follow, on thP <lvest thf ttiiith l^stion, 

or less ruined, with ncT guns ;«Lext, passing *a in ttie. wall caused by • 

the sea which faces the great^ Franciscan tower Barbara's <»r th:* SfU ^ 

Khuni liu7'ujj comes the eleventh bastion, more or loss ruiuedj^and with no 
guns ; the twelfth bastion is on the soutii-ivest comer* without ;^ms^ tlj 



Since the text was written the KAnarese stone iound behind ^he 
R'llnieshvar temple by Mr. Sinclair, C.S., in 1874 has been examin(jd by 
Mr. Fleet, C.S., Epigraphist to the Government of India. Mr. Fleet states 
That the stone is in praise of a religious teacln'r. It has no historic interest 
and probably belongs to the sixt<.‘.cnth or sev<*ntecntli coniJUry. " • 

111 the Mardtha war of 1818 Kshigori was taken on May 20th by a 
cletachinent frofti Colonel Prother’s field force under Lieutcjiant Bedlasis.^ 
The commandant and 200 men v'orc'. alloTved tp evacuate the fort, taking 
with them theft* arms and their i)rivalo property, tft(5 garrison being 
Ordered to procet'd to V(Migurla and commandant to Sutaro. A 
quantity of grain Avas found in “the fori.^ - • 

Cornets Hunter and Morrison, who, as noticed in the text, were confined 
in this fort, were seized l)y the Mardthas at Uruli twenty miles (jasivf 
Poona. On being waylaid the two oiricers, whose escort consisted merely 
oC one liRvildar and twelve sepoys, took pftst iti a* rcst-houst> and made a 
breast-'vork of their •baggag(*. They defended thomselj^es wiA courage 
for several hours and did not surrender till theif aininunition w'as spent and 
the enemy hftd clinibed to tlft^ top of the building afid w’as firing on them 
througfi holes in the roof. It is worthy of mention ^hat; tliRugh, before the 
attack, the ofliccts were oflerecl a safe conduct to tfieTbritish ca.np^at Poona,* 
^ey dftclhied to avail them«elv(^s of advantage in which their followers 
3buld not share. Uruli the officers were taken to Poona? In a 


KASnoifi 
(p. 323). 


• ■ 

^ Asiatic Journal, ^^1. G40 ; Peiidhdri jind Mardtlia War Papers, 300. 

^ “ Hitmbau Conrie7\ Ifith May 1818. 'In a ggiicral order by the Coinman(ler-in-Ch\gf, 
dated Sunday, 11th JoJiuary 18P8, the capture of th'ese two officers is thus alluded^ to : 
“This occurrence, while it evinces what tfiiay be done, even wiUi a liandful of 
disciplined tvoops, over a numcnnis irregular enemy, sh^i^'s also the injury the 
public service may suffer at any critical nioineiitsiliy a Ihilurtfof ammunition. His 
E^^Uency embraces this ^gportunity to order that ^no ^ard shalf m future lio 
detadhed from its corps on any service beyond the ffotiticr ivithttut its full amount 
ofjypaus ami^unition, the want c5«wl\ich iu the instance above described ha.s forced 
brave young odicers *te sm-render in a situatiou where perhaps they might 
have nafutained themselves antU ralieved.” * • 

“The lose of* the enemy Vas lyore than four tiipes the original nu^ti^r of this 
sm'all party^ and thc^ Coininander-in-Chicf desires that his approbation may be 


t 
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Appendix. letter dated 9th November 1817 they stated that tliough rathex'*n>aghly 
PI terest treated since theiir arrival ijt ’ PooiSa. 

riaces o n . December and January ^bey w'^re carried from Poona to Kdngori 

K^ngohi. on cots. At first? they were otiered wdcAnilijread, but refused it; they were 
then offered rice and refused it also, when tli^y were*^ alloyed wheat bread 
and a fowl^a day. ^ome time after they were observea coming down the 
hill on foot under a strong guard. When they had rt&chad thiT bottom^ 
they were put intb litters and parried to a fort about eigtit' miles from 
KAiigori, prfdjably on thp way. to Vagota.* At Vasota the commandant fed 
, ..them ‘well, but so close T’^as thwir confinement that till a shell burst® o'^r 
the roof, of tlluir ,prison during tW British siege of the /oft in April 181^, 
thf^yfcwere ignorant of the peighboiiirkoed of an l^nglish force, nor till the 
^ioii/inc^iidan^ had herided%o.surtVhder did they knojv the name of the fort 
they weii-e confiimd in. *Bof/)re the British took possession the two officers 
w;ere allowed to shoiv ^hr>mselves on the walls and w^ere greeted by the 
Euivipeans of the inprtar battery with three cheers.^ 

RiiANnEiii Khanfh'ri Island, 3 W'hose greatest measurements are about 1300 feet 

(p, 324). jgjjg 9 ;)() i)i.oad, formed of two o^’al•^^ilaped glasses of trap, each 

abou\ yno ffcet louf^by 450 feet wdde, their longes axes being parallel with 
cafch other and*lyv'g north-north-east by south-south -west. The hi(dier"'of 
tln^two mdVii ids lies to the eastward and its highest point is 100 feet above 
higl\ water springs. The western hill is seventy , feet above high water 
springs. The crests of the liills are about 500 fe(jt apart and between is a 
valley at itsjiighest part about eighteen feet a>>ove high water. 

# * t ^ 

Tlie e<mfonnatiou of the-island bears strong evidence that at one time 
the two hills w'ere separate or joined only by a narrow ridge, the valley as 
cit now'^s havii;ig been to a great extent reclaimed. 

^ There are some line chnnrpn Michel ia champaca and lyinyan trees on 
the island, also a large number of bor or Zizyplius jujuba^. trees. On the 
north sijde of the island is a tem]j4e and a tomb, and in the valley are several 
tombs of sliipwrccked Musalinins. The >vatfT'Supply is from four round 
wells and seven rectangular reservoirs, tin- largest being 1 30' by 40' and 25' 
dr*^^[), w’itli excellent drinking wati'i*. Tliis reservoir was pumpjd dry in 
187(3 and live feet of niutl rt*mo\ed, but, except a small.cannon Vjall,jnotiimg 
was found. . ‘ ' 

Th»? original fortifications extended completely pound the islalid, but 
some years ago a portion in front of the spiall cove on the north, which 
forms the landijig plar(,‘. "wa^ rcmovc'd to make a foundation for forU, wliicli 
. yre.rf* nevi'r completed. The fortifications give evidence^ of. vast labour and 
energy, it^inV of the'’stone.s wtrghiiig from two to four tons. They have 
a total length of 3200 feet, and arw in tolerable repair They inelud: 
twonty-two bastions with curtains ranghig ii? lengtr,<i.Voin '560 to sixty feet. 
Many dismantled caiinoii are lying about. 

'rhe light-fiouse is a f bit- roof <'d building 100' long s,nd 30' hig£. A 
50' high octagon tower in the ct'iit.T-e of the building carries the lantern.. 
Till* focal plane of the light is 148' above high** water springs and is visible 


• o , 

expressed to the sepoys Vho, survived. He h/is aIsq to express his hop^tkat 
Comets Hunter aia\ Morrisiun'may, at no distant date, bt^ restored to liberty and the 
service, an object which His KxcVUency will not Tiil to endeavour ^^tevery* metn 
to accomplish." Afadras OotH’mment ^caeUe quoted lit iko B<mbay Courier of 16th 
May 1818. . ", 

* itomblttyfJouriert 18th April 1818. ^ » ' • 

* Contributed by Mr. G, £. Ormiston, Engineer of the Bonjb««v Port lust. 
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*for twenjy miles. Tlie apparatus is a first order catadioptric fixed light 
havisLg an arc of illumination of 22*5“ of which 200“ if white ^and ■if)'* red ; 
th^ red wwy of' 65° is Wsible over the space betVeen the bearings of north 
and north-northwest a quarter and covfjrs the Oheu] Karki^roef and 
the dangers lying seacard Alibiij^ and Choul. Before the light houso 
was built a beacoAWas placed on the hill but was^renuived in 18»')2 shortly 
after It ws *set up^^as it was found to^do more harm than good, ^here was 
at one time, ^ Seep or stronghold on, the top of the eastern hill where the 
light-house now stands. ’The stones wA-fe used in bifilding the liglit-liouse. 

About three, cables to the iiorth-eastl^of Kb^jlndert there Is^arinass of .rock 
jiSSfJ awash at high water. Between rdbk and KliAnderi there is ^ 
anchorage v^ith sevtjntepii to eightooq fept at ll>w» water exfr«‘nie Springs. 
About the same distance^ to the east is a»patch* rocky ground, several^ 
rocks being just awaSh at low w-ater extmue sjwings. • Onpiie of tlfi'se 
it is proposed to construct a beacon as a guide^fc^the navigatujli erf +he 
channel l)etweeTi KhAnderi and ITnderi. This channel is about sixteofi 
feet deep at low water extreme springs aiKl is tlsed hy •coasting and ferrv 
steamers. « • * • . 

^Mife-boat is statiAiecfat Khauderi from the I5t1i cf May rfo the end 
of^ojltemb(.‘r. The cr^?w consists of one ofiicei-, one t^^dal,*ftml ten “Koli 
fishemieii. ' * 

m 

On the road from Milndad village to the Kuda caves is a burying-gronnd 
of the MA?\dAd Marathas who generally do not burn but bury their cfead. 
Ainong the tomb stones and long grave mounds of the ordinary typ(‘. are a 
number of small circles from five to eight feet in^diaiueftn* and'forniRjd of 
stones weighing from twojity to fort} pounds. ^ln*-y a»v of all ages, one or 
two evidently new. The hewn stone monuments in botl) iliis and Qiiothcr 
cemetery near the Miindad landing }>lace are richly ornameutid wiili flower^ 
patterns. A number of these hewn sttnu; monuments ^lave been set up 
baside the road from the cr(M*k to tin; Milndiid customs post.^ 


IT.— kolAba kfioti settlement.® 

Except three villages in Roha where the k/iotii have aecepterl only yeaAy 
leases, siil the khots in the Pen and Rohu, sub-divisions have accepted the 
tliirty years' lea.se on ^.lie survey conditions. In Maiigaon •sev^jrity-srweii 
kholi villages liav(! liC'^-n/ leased for tliiiiy }ears^and niiuity-six foAmeyear, 
wliile nine ^nve been attaqjied and arc managed ^by CiovcTTiment. In 
MahAd»sixty-eight khoti villages have been Ibase^t^ for tl^rty years and 
fifty-nine for one.yfiau, while fifty niiir have bcnm^atlached and an' managed^ 
by Go#'enunent. The nmnb(»r of khoti viliages attacHed and iiuwiaged^ by 
'Govern ment duriutr tbe yen.i ending l.SSl-t<2 was, in Mangaon, 
se rentcjcii in 18/ / -TSy^feven ui five in 1879 80, nine in 1880-81, 

au/l fifteertin 1881-82 ; and in Mahiid, sixty-seven in 187''#’*78, fifty-one in 
1878?79, forty-eigj it in 1879-80, forty-liv<‘. in 4880-81, and* sixty-two in 
1881-82. Tlie khvti villages undiffr Govemnient majiageinciit arc usually 
*tliose for which the khats cailnot agi'cc. fo apjihiift a manager, or wliich tlltiy 
find themselves unable to manage, or who;ie profits are, so small that it is 
not worth flieir while to manage thorn. Such v^ry in number from 

• / 

^M» W. Sinclair, C.S. to the atone circles Mr. Sinclalir’s guide aaid that 
mwy people made these eiBclea^ round their relatiops" graves ; that tiie use of them 
as agaiiuit long or rectangular enclosures was* a inc.^c^natter of choice ; and that the 
use of either instead of solift hewn stones was merely dictated by povei^.^ 

2 For detAU sec a^ve pp. 162-166, 203, 207. 
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year to year, chi<*fly bocaufee in some years the hhot^ find It lacrative or' 
convei>i("iit to t^ike them. This is specially the cose wlnjn there ayje fe^Uings 
made by tli^ Forest I)epai*tment, as the kiwis . ai^e entitled under, tlieir 
agreemel^t^ to one-third of alt profits from ^tinifior. The khota accept the 
yearly leases uricirT protest, stipulatpig that they dpe So without prejudice 
to their claiin.s or to ^ ny rights wliich may accrue hercaft^i* either by the free 
action of Ooveniinent or as the result of litigation. They ht>po that the 
Khoti Act may be extended to this district.' “ 


mj -KOLABA SALT WASTES.*^ ' ' . 

Siiific 1882,. all wastes l^e hetaci disforested.* 

' '■ '• 

KOLAbA MBDS.* 

A list of pame Birds found in the district is given above (36-37). To 
this list may be added the ‘game«birds given in Tlnina (Bombay Stajjistioal 
Accouiif, Xlll. Tart I. 48-54) witli the^fallc^wiiy; changes and additions : 
Under llaplores may lx? added the Osprey, Paij^dioii *hali8Dtua,^tho "vi'rey- 
backed Sea-tC^gle, ilalijetus lencogaster, both very^ common on tlu^* coast, 
ahd the U^L‘si(idi lihwk-eaglc, Liuma^tus eirrhatua, on the higher and more 
wobdixl hills. The cresU'd havvk-f^agle closely resembles the crested 
Berptiiitr-eagle, Spilornis (heela, the only diflerenee bdlng that the latter has 
a whiU' crest, tipped blac k, the former a black crest tipped white. Under 
Gciiijtoivsy h, iinKj-li smul.'t‘r Green Pigeon than the ►Southern Green Pigeon, 
Croco}>ua chlorigaster, is found in the di.strict. It may perhaps be the 
Brown- \ving(‘d or EmcjaUl Dove', Ohalcophaps iurlica. Ui?der Cultirostreft 
the Bb.ek lb, is, Gcroiiiicus pnpilosus, is not found in the district. Under 
Katatoros the Fluiniugo, ftinunicopteru.s antiejuorum, is not nnconimon on 
the coast in winter. The lluddy Sliiddrako or Brahmani Duck, Tasarea 
rutila, oc'curs ou the south .shoui- of Bombay harbour and thtf Ifdgothna 
creek, and the White-eyed Duck, Aytbya myroca, on creeks and ponds and 
in the open sea. 


V FISHERIES.*^ 

The see ,lish(Tios of the North Konkan are, as already indicated, divisible 
into coaSb and tidal or “dpng shore” lislierics and de€*p sea or “ offing ” 
fisheries. 

• -r. 

To understand these it is necessary to describe th9 , coast and estuaries. 
The Koiikau coast juns* pretty nearly noitli by west and south-)^ eesi, 
roughly .sj.. aking, from the 16th to^^thf^ 20th degree df north latitude* 
North of tlie ceiiln* it is fringed by thtt, Bombay aicl ipAjJgo, called by the 
early Greek gc^^o’upbers tlu* lleptanosrn, and containing even at "the present 
day seven i.sluims at low Nvater of s]»ri]ig lid-s and at least three times as 
many at most .states of tlu- tidi-. Many of these latter were islands at all 
states of the tide within tljp I-iigli''*: pt^riod, bpt have been united to ea;.b‘' 
othbr or to tlie main laud, almost within living memory, by Artificial 
cau.’scways or by the stilting up of cfiamiels. . 


* Mr. A. Keyser, 0 5*.:*CoIIfcctor of Koliiba/ 1387, 11th April 1888. 

■ For details aoe almvo pp. 168- li>8. , •# 

* Mr. A. Keysor, C.S , Golloctor of KoUbs. Aritil 1883. 

* Coutributcii by Mr. W. F, Sinclair, C.S. ‘ 

■Cuptributad by Mr, W. F. Sinclair, C,S. ' , 
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Thfi!*r^te of flow of •flood and ebb spring tides up and do^vn tbe co&st ‘is • 
neariy tP^'o knots lAi Jiour in most places, and there js, a ^general 

noftkwaffl cuilrcnt during the south-west monsoon, and n caor^spoiiding < 
southward current during th» n^rth-east monsoon whj^h readies, and 
sometimes exceeds, om knot m hour. • The archipelago is, of course, cut up • 
with sounds ; an(f the toast is deeply indented by* nuKierous dc^'p fords or 
estuarios*into jrhiqh the short "but .'vyolent local rivers empty thcmiselvcs, 
&nd in tlieso^ouuds and “ creeks ” the tide&often reacli^a velocity of three, 
Boieetimes of four, knots an {lOur. ]S!!t|ffaji spring tides risa on this coast 
fram^seven to seventeen feet according to locality.* It wflhbo seen at once • 
any flshory /:onducted in such waterif must He essentially .tidal, and^ 
accordingly^ during* neap tides the flshorm^ii ^r« mostlV &shoro^ •idling, 
making and mending geaf, or attenbii*g* te^othef ^^ades. • ^ ^ ^ 

The nets used here : Sens' E, lWa\ SAiyS-Niw, l>/fo2 largo, in ffeep • 
water, Bhokse small, in ertgiks ; Drift net or^ yiYMMEi, 
resembling the English herring tram ; Wall-netr, that is, tranijiiels%o^ oi * 
less flSted, are Vtighul a large deep scanet*of la^ci nies>»*nioored t< jinchorr. ; 

used inshore in T]iiinfL^4i[||P poles ; Klumddla of Tliiinayhas ^ 

no pMes, but floats aiM sijlktTS, varies very much in Sizu, used ip creeks and 
river# L Dol^ deep circijlar scoop not without handle, fwced aJjjiO’ in tidal or 
iiiundcS/ion gaps, vafics in size from three feet to se^a feet dianietei, ® 
used by one or two men according to size (is Ohhn or Ann of Thrfiia) \ jila^ 
semicircular scoop ncfl with handle, dianiet(T of not about 3^ fe-et, depth 
about 2 1 feet, handle about 3 feet, is Ardsv of TliAna. It has a vei-y peculiar 
loilg gut or purse behind, w'ith a narrow nock ••’nto ^^^liich'^the fifj? are 
swept and kept tliere till the fishing is ov(»r f chioHy used for catching 
Mud-fishps, Peiiopthalmus and Boloapthahnus ; (ihohd^ a shove net 
with bamboo side poles ; a smuewhat larger form of tlie lost ; Pag^ 

casting heti lender Hook and Li.\’e come ^bout four faihoins 

long, rough stopo sinker, two English tinncl hooks No. 9 attachfscl aliiive 
tfie sinker by snoods or traces six inches kiflg, used on reefs cliic;i^to catch 
small rock perch ; Bhmrap^ a moored trimmer with one large country- 
made hook and cocoanut float used in crecjks chiefly for the Seimniden ; and 
KJtdnday a long liiu*. or spillurd. Uinlcr Traps come Malai^ cylindriifil 
contaiiang one or two funnels set in the kiev or weir, may b(^ any siz(> over 
tliree feet long ; Tokga^ ono to two feet Iflng, has one funnel, used in waste 
weirs of rice fields \ Chap, a conical liaskei with both ends opt'^ clapped 
down over fish in shtAlow water, the iish are "then taken outi through the 
top. Jt varfes from two to five feet diameter^ and iflay be calh^d a bamboo 
casting net. There are also spears, gaffs, and cral^hooks, flsed to poke in 
ijypi and among” rockp at low water. Some of i^ie spe^ars ha^^e a cui-iouf • 
^eur-3c-lys sha^d head, ^'’'liat if galled feeling or droving ct fiorne, that 
is, spiiiifffig from*a b«n.li in motion,, is not practised here, neither ar^ the 
trawl onebdredge known. ^ ^ 

THe appearanqf of the fishiil)^ stakes is well known ’to all p^^son8 familiar 
with the Bombay coast. In e\«^ry wound and creek the path wliich fish are 
*iiiost likely fco take^ii passi«g up with^he tide is known, 'd this is bajved 
by a row of stakes planted from thirty, to eighty fce.t apart well below low 
water mark. Between these, 'as the tide? begins to rise, are set the nets,Ni^ 
. truncated conea of any length uj) to forty yal-ds^ composj^d of 'meshes 
diirflnlBhing from two incfliea from knot’ to knoitM the entt-ancc: to half an 
i^h tb^ apex. They are Jiauled at the time of \^he tide, but very 
seldom set od the ebb. ” * * . 

The Seine is most used on s^dy and shallow shores. It is af ociy length 
up to 2(^^ards, hpt seldom over eight feet ‘deep, usually aboht six, and 
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' has lonp vertical wooden floats, set very close togdhor, and no. Gllnl^ers. 

The mesh vnnii^v is seldom less than half an in{;h from knot to knot, 

• and seldoyi mnch more. It is cast from a canoe usually frofn half fl.ODcf to 
half ebb tidti, tlK^ first of ebb being preferred, but is hauled on shore by main 
• force of iiK'ij. ScdncK arc never liauk^d intora boati*' The dug-out canoes, 
which arc; the only row Itoats of tins coast, would not si&fld it. 

Tlie easting ' Il(^t is exactly similaf' to that used iit Enrope.' It ha^ 
cylindri.ial sinkers^of ^bhect le&d >\Tought-iroiv It is mUch used, and 
with great skill. , • « 

f The Khov(vn(‘t. is aho'«^ti fort) feet* long and ten deep. It is laced 
bambopR and is h<‘ld num'iii a})ass, or they '^ad/i; up a tideway with 

it at‘lii’st of (ihb; a little wf.y frofji' th (“‘'shore. At the propey nioiiierit the 
outfjr ^naii wIi'mjIb «lior(hVardfj ; a tliii d from the iliorc rushes outwards, 
splashing, afid the small fisds f(?eding in tin* shallow water rush into the net. 

• Almflsl (‘vrry coasting- boat has the last t^'o nets, and the cv(*w^ supple- 
ment their (Ifiet hy< what tlft^y ei\ri catch with them while in port,-*or at 
anchhr o'n the coa‘:t waiting for a wind or tic^e. As the latter case generally 
happens at least once a day they are seldfliu V-^tlAutdi^i for diimer. » 

/riie (ixed‘ trtips^Ve of two sorts. Tin* first are tJie pounds made* on flic 
con^jit, genwally' without outh.ts. the. water which conijdetely ov(*rflows 
them at high lirh^ (‘scajung through the interstices of their rough stonework. 
TheVdhers, gf^nerally construi^ted at tlu^ head of an estuary, have outlets 
which are claused at tli<‘ iir.st of ebb with a bag-net or basket. 

CeHain natural tidal jMUgls with narrow entrances are worked like the 
last class. If tin* water does not all flow off the remaining area is worked 
•with costing nets and shovc'-nets. 

At low' \vaU*r of spring tides tin* low(*Rt r(*(*fs and ban^ks Laid bare are 
wo'’ked, mostly by women and boys. They use small shove-nets and 
scoop-nets, and for crabs and fish a peculiar iron hook easily inserted 
ill tin; civ’vices of rocks. 


Ijiin's and hooks are but little usi*(l. Tin; best grounds arc; thought to be 
t.' edges (»f rocky isIcLs and the usual bait is ajfueci; of ])rawii. This fisliing 
is h<*re of no comiii»*rcial. import.y,nce. Long lin(;s w'ith many In'oks are 
known; but Juu’dly (*vcr usedT. 

‘Fhc 1 iistsl ill these^ in. shore fisln^ries are or (lug-out 

canoes, excavated from a singh^ st(*m of mango or of h^rhi (Nauclea) wood. 
They arc soiiiethiics as .much as twenty-liv(». feet long and three feet in 
beam ; ol'U'ii^as small as (*ight feet by \ nc and a half. ' 

'fht* larger ofi^-n liave topgafiant Imiwai'ks n separate piece oi wood 
and carry n lat<*en sail. If thought kxi <*rnnk an ofi(^-igg» is ad(h i. 

The paddle pi<ve of board, clumsily shajied like the a(;(; of fpades, and 
splici;d with c((»co:inut'twim* ; o a bamboo shaft. ] t does not seem to signify 
which (unl of the blade is si‘i/**d uj>]>cnuj»st. 

They are soiiietiuie.s ustxl Pom(*tiii’K's jiullecl like oars, often 

a ^(^^y curious way, the rower sittiirg very far forward of his rowdock, and 
pulling not in the line' of course, but at an angle of forty-live degrees to the 
boat’.s side. ' w ' . 

Only one pin i^^used in pulling and the paddle is lashed abaft of it with 
cocoanut twine. ' . ' 

Catamarans or canoo-mft,^ made of tw’o or Jirw logs of l^ght w(;od, are 
also used^, )nit randy. No dpt^dges or Irawds are known. 
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ojxly MolluakB«collected are oysters and an univalve like a perivinkle 
oajlfld kvihi. Of ‘the former there are two spi'cie^ onp is'stMiilfling tlio 
E&r#pedlil oyster ana one with a dtjoply. furrowed and toothed^ slid I ; the 
former only is valued. Both the oysters jmli periwinkles are*eddected otl‘ 
the rocks at low watsu and ii^ no oth«^r w'ay. * 

The pearl oysJelr fisheries of this ci^ast are said fo have fcj-ijiei’ly had 
some iinportaiice.^ They have uowtlitile ; the lisheiy of the eircular and 
translucent dPJrster, Plaeuiia placeiitif, f<v' thrt purpose^of ^lazin^; winilowsi has 
been confused with the pearl lisheiy. ^/iflie earliiT En^lis^ writiTS, as Fiy(»r, 
iiiforjn us that windows W’ori* eoinnio^ly so luTe s(»v(‘iit('enttj^ 

cSntuiy. This ©yster does sometimes yield peaiiSj, An ^»hpisKery .in tho 
Th^iia ereftk has beijiri roNi^e-d rl^irui^. tliif lyS>t 'few yijars IJh^iiia 

Gazetteer, p.*i>5), and mio*is now being set inllAvlunjifU or iVijpuri erjjelf® 

The Crustacea, especially *{)rawns, are vei'^» iiuinerous, bAt lyostly ‘’'et 
caught along with real lisU in the nets ; andj ^xe<*pt the Prab* hook 
mentioned aliove, no particular gi^nr is us(‘d yi tlu^ii ^ea[»tiii*e. TJu*re an' 
no liipstiTS, although large cray iisli are^eoininonly by that» na«i]C in 

the Bombay mark e,ts^ and iiayt* thii niini(?rous er^bs fi.rtain the si/e and 
(pialJly of those of iiortUerii S(\‘iw. Crab and hn>sit‘.r pels iWe unknown. 
Mosto^ the larger fish appear to prey i^Iiiellyon the, .*ru^iet‘il;’ and in fisliiiig, 
with the hook and line prewns are tlie bait most generally* used: 

This hook and liiio.lishiiig is v<tv unini}>ortaiit. It is mostly eoijined 
to the edges of re(‘fs ; the lines are but two or three fathoms long w'ith a 
silver made of the first storn^ I'ome to hand, and l^vo hooks atljacliid above 
it by snoods of about six inches. 

« The hooks are European of about No. 0 size, and of tin worst 
the rest of th^^ gear is horm'-niath.?. « 

The fishermejft grow^ gi’eat rpiuntities of San Hemp, Ar^, Crotalaria junjMia, 
fc.'d prepare it tbems^'lves for use in JishiJig gear. Por lixing stake Aets 
tfiey largely use \vithies of a wjltl vine, al^id for cjgging and groc^d tackle 
they Ub,. coir rope brought fiom L»oi»bay and sold in tin* local market lowns, 

' As the tifab captured along shore and the animaJs which prey upon them 
include many species also found in tlie oiling they will In; described together 
at the faid of these notes. 

*' ^ Sea or OQhvf Fiahn'ies. t 

Only one class of these is really important, ^iiaim'J^*' the* stake nets. The 
stnmg^urrents mentioned in tin; last notes liave p'lwer.farout to sea ; and 
aifl)Ough the charts show few' irregularities in (his fiqwer or in tlie natur*, 
df^ffl^'CoUom, thta-e tlppea** to lx*. c<*j"taiii dburscs airecte,d by tln^* slioals of 
ffsh aryUi:now'ih„^o thy lishe,ruieri. * • 

These are crossed by long ‘lines of slakes, to which tlm great conical 
nets ure moored, usually at thej tirst of Hood of jppring' ti(h*s, 'and takmi up 
at tlie return of tn(: tide. The ouki;rmost staki^s are set in eight f itlioms of 
counted at low' w'atei* of spring tides^ahout ten knobs from shore, 
and from that shorewards tlii^y are, to 1 m 5 met witli w'hcrcve.r e,xp(!ric!ii<-o 
has shown that the tish pass, excej^t indeed where tli * Customs l>epartmt^Jlt 
interferes in the interests of navigation. They are gi^iimully long steins 
oi iialm trees roughly pointed at oik? cuid a,iid workec^ down into the 

m c« 

^ PliiW (Nat.^st. IX. 35) pearls at Pcrimuln, probably the modci'ii Cheui, 

3 About a mcsith ago (StH March 1833) Mr. vSinclAU' received from Divdu of 
Janjira a sitfall parccj of marketable seed pearls. 
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• ixidddj \)ottoin by the force of several boats’ crews, united for the {(urodBe. 
Where the cur jeitt is strong they are often stayed to huge wooden anckaTp. 

^ These are composed of two paA'S of arms eaMi somewliiA resembling^ ^611(^0 
of a whecilp^^cut to, a chisel edj^e at the *bwQ ends. The tVo foUoes are 
^orticr^d together at right angles in thifir centi|i|f)R, aiid«»hanked, not with a 
single timber, but with a «ort of conical cage of which tfcc base is securecL 
in the arms* and the cable bent to the ^ apex. This cage; contains J several 
large stones to give the anchor w/}ight. .Beipg four-armed, suq|^ pn ^ichor* 
requires no stock. • **••■* 

• . The .rows of staScs are*a] wa^^ at ridht angles to the general coast lin«, 
which coincides with tfre rtin tne tidc^s. Between the stakes at# 
moored* the hug*e nets, gehoiflli^A at Je^u^t |ifty yards IcftigJ and cailcd Dhol, 
bi"t sfinilar in^construotiopfto th<*l(*.=iser stake nets' called Bh^dkHPj already 
.descrtbctl in writing *of Ahe coast fisheries. •The only other- nets of any 

. importjLri(!l^used in thg offing are the J6U fi-nd Ydghvl^ the two 

• fortner of whidi closely resemble in constiiiction those used in the herring 
fisher I (;s of Northern •Europe, "and are fished in the same way. The iffirsh, 
howwer, fs gcMujralty larger about oiuj and a hajf inches from knot to knot. 
The Vdtjhnl has a .still larger mesh, and is moored 2tt eticl>end to an anckor. 

The • casting oiet .som(‘.times used in the offing,^ hut not enov^^gli ttk 
•deserve much notich." Hooks and Unt‘s are hardly usecl at all, and although 

I the long line is well enough known to have a name {Khditda) 1 have never 
80(511 K in \m\ 

TIkj boats ^sod in this fishery <loso,rve iiiiich more notice than any otl^r 
part of the Ajiparalfns, difloring gnnitly from any known to Europe and 

' b(5ing most admirably adapted for not fishing in smooth waters. 

'A very gt)od ligun*. of them is given in the rules pufdisliod by the 
Customs i)(’partiii(5ia for the measurement of native craft, under the name 
‘OoUon lU»at or Pr^w.*^ 

The hull of the inavhva roscmblPs the howl of an old fashioned ogg- spoon, 
produced at the fore (md into a long, high, and fiun prow, and below into 
a deep bottom, th(5 garboard strakes rihiiig N ery .‘sharply. 

tThe fals(‘ keel also is deej», and of a A’(‘ry curious concave fonn, unknown 
in European wat(5r.s, .so tlna a boa bleached only touclms the gi-ounitf with 
her for*^ioot and stern p(>st.. Then' is no star. ding ^eck, but ^he whole 
boat is cr(i4j(‘(l and strengllieued by many strong thwarts, and is geiierally 
provided with a sorh.pf mafting of palin-w'oqcl laths fastened with cord 
which can be laij down yn tl^' thwarts as a temporary deck, or rolled up 
out of the wav, .somVtliing like patent^ sliu tiers. Thwois,gerierally a Idw 
• topgallant })n1lwark oiV the* port ^ide, and, on the sbirboard wher (5 tht 
are hauled, a bimibo(» is lashed to gunwale for tfe(;jy. to rjjyj over?* 
Almost uiiiidsliips is Kt(*pped a short lic^aty nuist ra&affg forwards, so that 
the huge singh*^uteen yard is slung between tw'o-tliirds and thrte-fourthB 
of the whole kftgtli from th(t..'Jt4‘rn. * , 


* A detailed aet.\nmt of the cottou boat rft- prow and the macltva is given the Th&na 
^'Statistical Account, Biunlfliy tia?A!tteer, XU I. Part 1. 345. licgardiiig the use of the 
wonl mnh^iVft to a twofinastofi tratlftig craft, Mr. Sinclair, write.s t2lst April 1883h 
* I have no dinibt that its kppljna^ion to two-niasted freight boats is modem. J/aflirS 
moans fishing boat ahji no boat used for fishing on thig ooa*t carries tw'o luasts, b^ause 
the miz/«ii-mast would be in the way of the ncte and fish. When l ii&n takes'll 
7?ifli'Arn proper and applies her to fr«Mght.work ho gciferally pots in aecoocL mast, 
1 find that pif^men always auply the word rnadlifd' to cne-mssted «faft, sad call 

two or i^hree jimted boats « I - 
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The |]|^ard is about£vd>fourtlis of the whole length of th^hull, ai\^ is slung 
BO when swinging fore and aft its butt^isjust over* Ur* head of the 
boat, aiid thep peak Vertically ovW her stern^* • • 

The sail, however, is sheetcitt home to a point very little abaft of amid-, 
ships, leaving the wtmle steAi of the* boat clear tp work tlic nets in It is 
scarcely ppssibfe* to conceive a better rig for*a hshiiig •boat. The 
enormous latcii^n yard is easily worked by.tlio strong crew necessary for 
^he trfide.- ^oom is left for woVk “the boaU is*not lumbered with ’ 
standing rigging, as there is otily*one^.atay, ^wliicl^ is mqvablcr and shifted • 
wbei^ the boat goes about. Tlie sail i^ressiijie ^is iistributed*over th(i'whol% 
l<S9^th of tlie boat, and the point of ^'(eatost mvssura is * O'sTei; tfhat of 
greaUist resistance.* The^ cannot ^f 4;uvu‘se itut wean witli great«pe^ 
and grace. • . 

The machva has little gear%esi<les her simple rigging. • A grajAiel^of six 
arms, weighing from 60 to 100 lbs., a dozen lon|f paddles, anef as^inany • 
bamboo poles about fifteen feet long, a small lu^avy bn.'^ filled Vitii saiid to 
sejiw^inis a caboose, ‘two leathern buckets, and a lantern, ^oriu the*whBle "of 
her inventory, and, '^dth ^heau bn* board, a boat of twelve tons has probably 
cosrfrom <£40 to £5Cr(K*. 400- Us. 500) to build, rig, an^tit. Tlfey areparvel 
lmi]t*a|id are now genuTally iron fastened , but it is not%y(‘ry* long since tlie , 
fastenings were very larg<*ly of coir twine, and coir twine is*still a good 
deal used for the purpose especially in the uppin- works. EvcTy thing of 

the rudest sort. TIk^ tiiiibt^r and evi n the v(jry spars arc coarse and crooked ; 
yet they sail likci witchtis, and last longer than thtdr owin*rs. * 

Such a boat ispror>ably the property of asini^l caj>italist, and from*seven 
to twftvo fishermen hire her from liiin. The produce is divided into eleven 
shares of whiclf four go to tlio boat. Tin,* other sovcui wou]^} normally gef 
one to each man, but it may happ<»n (anfl geiwirally does) that their shai'os 
^iii the nets (wliJbh do not belong to tlie boal) not nqual. i 

* viachcii of iiud^v lAve,lv<* tons, manned •»y seven men, ean fisl^no Dhol 
or long ’stake- net. To fish twh .she ^^niust be of at least twelve* ton. s and 
manned by twelve men. If she earrie.s tnirairnils, €»ach man of the crew 
should bring four pieces of net, eneh two fathoms de(*p and eighty long. W 
native fathom is five feet six ineh(\s, sd that threjp meji’s share* would be a 
ri\ile*of#iets, and a boat manned by Rev(‘n*nien*sliotdd cover two niil^vs ; but 
as a matter of fsict tli^ equ (patent of nets is irnver coiuplqto. cauoon 

with two or three meni som(^ times eruise many Tiiih’s to .sea to with 
trammels. That powerful •engine, the tra)» I, i.s /quite ^unknown here, 
altiiou^i both the water an<l the boajjpart*, \v(*ll suilful to* it. 

ae^ fishermen aresdl of the Koli caste, a«fine, stoufsetof fell )'^'k. Their 
tault is that tli^ qre* rather .ipiven to drink and to petty quarrel 
when ilTffThir ciifTs. 'lljfy earu but little ; the >»e.si hands on ^o coast r*an })o 
hired for 16y. (U.s. 8) a incnth. But the benelit of tlieir frwu.se of fish as 
diet i« shown in their broad arid muscular frames, and among the be.st off 
even in corpulenciv Tliey are not,diowever, a tall raeo, and an* naturally 
•^■y often l>andy -legged. IJJiey an* mflcli eufjdoycd in the coa.sting ti^de 
as well as in fisheries, and, during the viomsooii, when native craft cannot^ 
keep the se«, they cultivate little liolding.s of their own m* work uooru other 
men’s loud. Serious criiye is not at all comiffon ainoiig uiem, mul, although 
tlAiiB ancestors under the^Maratlia cinj>irc w«-<f no btitte.r than vikings, 
and wjjre the very terror of ^kc coast, tliey are now as pe^-eable and well- 
disused a pe(|[)le as any m the jrresidenpy. 

The Principal fish of the coapt, with their imtive names, areT|^ng|)d in 
the subj^^d list^^ording to^thc order followed in Da^’a Fishes 9f India : 
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• t 

[Bomlwy Oii^ttenr, 

' Lateb^ Calcarifor, a.— Chiefly in estuaries, gootl eating. ^ 

SEiiRANL:s.-^Bi^"era^ spcjcies, the smaller called yohi, ihalargeify^ar ; 
chiefly oiL,^eft ; furnislK's moat of* the htitle. hook-lishing tl^efe is ;* mOsUy 
good eating ;*tlie iflrger species are in great fftvour with Musalmdns. 

liiiTiANrs. — Several species ; the most important is ^rgenti maculatus, 
tarfili (co})j)fjrlisli), wliich attains to 20^11)S. weight and is sometficnofi caught 
in considerahUi nninhers in the* otting smaller specimens o^ly caught^ 
inshore ; furuislu's ‘‘ flsksounds,’’ i.«i 'isiugjass. • ' ’ ' 

’ ^ CiiRVROPiut^.s.— Seveial sjMjjies, K’harcat^ not very abundant. ^ 

l^TEiioiH' Rr^sij;LLi, lyj^mthada ^t*ock-flsh). — Not abundant nor valuabil!, 
^>ut. r^:iiiarkal>lo fpr its b^au\ifiri <;olou/**.s^^ cauglit in tlu; 6fling. 

1V)L^;nemits l*LKijE!ciT{^/7£.ftvi». — Caught in the ofliiig, on tfie reefs, and 
in, the esii-iiirh\s ; common, but s(^ldoin taken Ai large lunubers ; is very good 
.. eating* jinVl keeps well.', P. paradisei\s, the mango-lislj of Calcutta, is 

kno^\ll, but irotfeoin»jU)n. Ij. is calh‘d chtda^ a name meaning the pupil of 

an afifetiir; what ont‘ jniglit will an ajiprentice yonai. It is curious 
similar nanm fa]niyrl or^a juMiitent is appItt'cTt^ tlis gehus in Bengal. 

V. DtWa. ^ 

♦* * * • • ' • 

• KrTrKN\. -^Sev ri«il si.eci.-s, S. miles IVt/ptay S. osseiiff S. siii* Gulf 

S. glaucus (/omhf^ri ; eommon ; chielly caught in the ofliiig ; fair eating, 
\alufJ)l(' for their isinglass ; grow to a great size; speciimais of 20 and 
30 Ihs. >\ eight are not nnconiimm. 

1 1 1 . Tioifioni s ^b{KV||fo.sTl{ls. J/nr M/tsa (.striking lish). — Not conimi/n ; 
sometiiiM's cauglit in llie oiling. M'his is the true Sword lish. • 


(• 'rifJi’iiiKua’s iSltTicts, rrh/^f/d. -- Very common {ind important, as it 
dries easily in ?lie sun ; caiiLd, It ino.slly v\ the ofUng but also inshore and 
nmy he seen jiluyin'g on tJu' siiiiace. in ealms in great minibe.rs. 

Caiiaxx — .M sniy S]ieeh‘s. hulnle only sjiech's taken ui large nuuiber.'wis 
C. kuna, whii h is \ eiy etynmniT hoth in tin* oiling and along 

shore ; a net is t an ly luiuled that iloes not eoutain some. It does not seem 
It^pass far iij) tlie esluariiw. It is a eoaise little lish, hut valuable as easily 
dried. 

1\si:t.'ii s VAUurouMis;' // nT/v/. — C ommon. P. argiuileus, /ih/;a7rt. * 

'Til NoTt .s. t'I'uo ,-^pei*ies : Jhtjtyid, not i »>? iinon.*’ 

Srito I \Ti:t s Si.m:..,us. — Si'fn> Non/o, S. yinereifs, mrga The well 

known pniiil’rrt> , l yugfii in Mie oiling and along the. shore ; less 'mnmon 
^ chi tlie est uavM's. ^ . » 

ScoMuik M nu;on:iMi»oTrs, 'fttyhiula (but cUsiinguishod from 
kniTuh --t'nmnuiii in Nast shoals hoiH in (In* ofliyig^aii-l p^ong shore ; bfltt 
(hies mu :isei-c;d t he t si uc nes. I'ixcellent eating tivsh, and v(^ry la i^ely 
dried, 'rile Scoiiihridie aie often eauglit ^far out at sea with the castiiag 
m‘l, as tlu'v jilay (ui the ^tul•f;n•e ; also in the trammel ; and the present 
s])ecies 1)11 ilie shore witli si-:ii(^s. TJn* iTirgt* Seomhi'iche \ Sur Mahi (or srv*r^ 
lish' of F.ui-o])e;Liis) aiv only eaught in the othng. It is curious that 
.ire iie\er i*aught Jiects as th(*y afe everywhere else, hy si^iniiing with a 
bright -bait . 

CYnu .M Ki'iiui, 7hrar^— Not uncommon. , • 

KcuiNKih Navcuatus, Sf\kufii, K. alhesetair, Luehung . — Not uncominon 
but of no value. Found both inshore and’ in , the -oiling, not estuaries.' 

SiiLAr.o .\iiHAMA, Mnnh. Lady-tish or Madras whiting. r-^CoiQmdii on 
sandy shoi^s ; ^ ery good eatiiig. ' ■ ' 
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PEHftpTiiALMTTS ANJ) BoLEOPTiiALMua. — iSovoval •spocit's. Tlioso wlnOili 
freqypnt clear water and I’ock-poola aro called kharva^ thci iniuV specie’s 
ni^te^ Tke farmer fLr« plcjitifdl on reefs stnd roeffy sfioivs, the latter 
literally swarm nu all the muddy ^.tiiaries. •They are not evc’ii 

for men ; and fumisly^uost the sulisistence of the paddy Lirds uji tlio , 
creeks. •% * , 

MugiiJ — Sjverftl species; Bhuii \ery common iiishope ami in the 
estuaries ; ai 14^ good eating. • • • ^ . 

• • « • 

M. CEuu, Thoda. — Very coiuiubii iusfiorc^aml iw the estuaries, and good 

The PLEiTRONECTinq: do not come much to miyrkiit on the Ikdukiyi I’oast ; 
small soles ayu caught by .the womkn'cftid l-lfSldi'en, at low^wat< r, along iljju 
shore. ^ * • • 

Plotosus I I — Not luicomnioii op reefs; th^^lr spiifr« 

are much drc’aded. . • ^ " 

*S7(iM^d'm.-5-Tlu’ fry gf one species swann aloiii^tlie ooa'^t alul in 
the ^>^.iiaries. They w%ot*TakftHL • ^ 

%SAri4ii>A. — One species not uncommon ■ calh'd or fah*» 

BombfiCy duck/' • • • • 

Hakpodon Neuerkus, Bhnin.hU, Bombay duck. — Very common at 
times ; coming and going in vast ..heals, chi(’My caught in the olhiig. •One 
of ih<’ most importaiii lish of this coast, taking almost the phice^tiiat bc’long.s 
at home to the heii-ing. * ^ • 

^ Beloi^e Strongmajik's, Vthie . — Common in the oiling and on 
shores. * ^ 

Hemrirampt^js Xantitopterits, — V'epy c(»inmoy both, in th^’ ofllng 
'--qjid on sandy slion's The sciiio i.s never Jicmlcd without taking some. 1 

*tlxocKETl^s, Clriri. — Very rare. • * 

ExaRAi’Lis If.^MiLTOKi, Ktlth — ^Coiiimoii on sandy shores and in the 
ufling. 

OoiLiA DussijJIKJRI, MduUU . — Very common on sandy shores and in tfle 
dliiiig. # • . 

Cli PEA Longiceps^ A''/c!5M‘Jomes in great .slioiils. Ci;rc/Iy 
the, sciiio on |iandy slAros. Is particularly g«>Gd to cRi.. 

Cluk.v Ilisiia, Balhi. — !k<it uncomnion tM alopj^ the ^’oast ; l^il does 
not ascend anyjy,v«r south of th(^•TiiJ)ti ; nor^ is the ris>h aj)parentJy i]^ 
gt .^-^cfliditi on when vaken^ here. « ’’ • 

*CH^a^-*HAfjKOjreL^ AVf/i “ mijff-tisli.” — Not uricoinmoii ; a jjoor fish 
here though much estf'einedViwcr down the coast. ^ 

*OiflROCENTRUB DoKAB, KtirM. — Very comi\^n ; valuable wi ea.sily dried. 
Murcena Pselpo'^’iiyrsoidea, I^r . — Very common on reefs. Its bite is 
•^uch dreaded, and il is iiev^r eaten naliv^s. • 


sand 


% 
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Triacan/iius. — T'l a specie^s, (rhora^not common, piol eaten, 

Tetrodon, ir<?n. —Numerous species and vrty common^ coirsidercd 
UliMiholoBome ancl never* oaten. Thu little boysp,yiuac?ihemsol\es by making 
the T^rodons pufl* themsch fip out and tlieii bursting tl»em, a.s children at 
h^ie do paper baga. « 

SiIaI^s a*R very niam^d\i.s, especially Species of Oaj;j-hvia| and 
Zygtent^; Jjiut are jaot feared tiy the fishennem. Thc;y are UttU fisl^d for 

B 653-^61 •* • * * * 
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• hooks, and largo f^pecimenB arc apt to break through the nots>e They 

are catoFi ; and Cheir fins, with those of a Pristis {Sonal^ and Uh3ijiob|itus 
graimlatus^ Vliich arc common, arfc valuable for export to 

J^oih ih(j esa Y iish and the Ldfija are very common in the offing, and small 
, speciin(‘nK of the former ascend estuai^os evcii above ^It water. 

RiiyNCii^B ATUfl . — ¥ iiccmmon. 

Various Stinfjrays are common and known generally as PiakatL Their 
wings are eaten, as at hpino. Protty^lai'ge specimens of all tb^'Kajidm seem 
to coiiie clow* insJy[jr(j. (The large sharks? do»not). 

«' One small unarmed R^y, Pl/.tyrhii a (?), is common inshore ; it is cajL^^d 
inonlrey-fish, a|id is eaten. * 


, AfiVjnrE DiPTiifuy^JTA, tlv;'Ele</«nc*‘&oCy (Ovufjhhi) is not common. When 
, caught ‘it is kept all A' a^*]*on^ ,as possildo aijd usoi for playing practical 
joki*s )vith ; ii is Aot eaten. * 


I’hc lower, .-niimals p‘. eying upon fish in tin; estuaries and along the 
slion‘ are iniii;h tlie s.une as in 'riiiina. (.iiills and terns are numerous, thec^^h 
by no means so '.iliundant as in the Ts’orth Atlantij. The greybfi.cked"’ 
sea eagle au(l os|)r(‘y uri* aLso most eoinmori on the foast. The ringjtafiled 
ea^le,««)ij tlieMiiJier Yicnid, is rare there, and llioiigll lb(‘ hcTons fish salt 
• \\mer uniu' of thv* storks do so ; nor (o my knowledge does the p^dican, 
I^NeV tlu‘ eormorants are not as abnndiint as on inland waters. The 
Indian Kingfislier, Alcedo bengaieiisis, is \ery e(»mrrton on rocky shores, 
feeding in pools left by the tiih*. 1’J)e I'ied Xinirfi.slnT, Oeryla rudis, is 
l‘oinid„on t]'<‘ ereelc,^. None of iJie fdliers aired salt water. <r 

A marine ]M)i*])oise is v(m y common and asei'inls e]’(‘(dvS witli the tide, 
v'^'nug gnvat daninge to nets by tearing fish out of thenu It is seldom 
eanglu. No (dliei- cetneean is eonnnon, but wliab's (Ikilenoptera) are not 
uykiiown, and oeca.ionalJy gel strainled. 

'rin* iislieries are uncontrolled^ by law exapt as to tbe planting 
slake.s iii».i.n igabb* waters. Tin re is no reason to suppose that the stock 
of lisb is deteriorating : but tin* industry is eripplt‘d by tin* liigli price of 
salt. Dr. Day s impnries showed that Sind, l lie Port uguese territory, and 
oSler I'hu-es wlier*- .sab was -.heap were- pradiea.lly mono^lisiiig the trade 
in sab (i.sh. N<iw that .salt is us^’dghly taxed th roll gin )UF India .‘u in the 
Kohkan, i( is po.s.-iible (hat the trade may slowlV' ,e\ivf ; at present it is not 
ilourishi^. ^ 
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Abh&vni : iTOp share Vatem, 183 ift)te |84. 
1S5. 

Ahoriginal tillage : 93. • * 

AbyssinlailS : seu Sulin. * 

Account books : lo.s, 426. 

< AoiiaAl&g : stream, 9. 

Acqidsition : (1756- iS-yj), 1.^9 WTi ifote 2 , lOO. 

Adhifaris ■■ hereditary revenue oflicera, 172 note 1, 
•i78.; 

Administration : see Land Admiuistration. 
Administrative history : hop ill, story. 

African slaves : 433 and note 1. 

Ag^is • hualKindmoii, oL-51, 412. 

Akshi : villa^'o, ‘2.5.3. 

•Aid ud-din : Hahmani ruler (1.317 13.")S). 273. 
Alibdg : villa^je c'C«;lian;'(;a with its cldcl' <1818- 
1840); its lapse to the llritisli (IM-JO), i5<> and 
*■« note 2, 190; two I nW irni I'arnilics in eharn** of 
•Ihrge ^oupsof *alt riee villages, 177 ii(»t,e4 
ditioii, revenue system, cost and ]U'(j(ii ol rice 
tillage, garden aHHOKSMU'iit, British changes, snrvoy 
and asscssnieiii of garden and salt nee lands 
(1840-18.52), lOO^-lOd; their effect (18.56), 106; 

• low rates inliM<luc<.d (IJevd.'inda ISopand* 

Unditf-i 1858), 176, Ji/^-201 ’ ;^^i.siou of salt rice 

lands or kf^rinijiat (1^72), 176, 210 211 ; Sn'n- • 
divisijjjpal details ; Imun Iai4es, area, asjieet,^ 
fLmatu, water, soil, holdings, rental, «^ork, pr«»- 
^ dgee, • people, f7^24\)-242: Town, appearance, 
^climate, harbour, trade, W'a*er-snpply.^25.3 -&.> ; 
watj^f' wlh-ka, lionse.s/i yuojilc. ^ hiatqfy, objects, 
^256-259 Hir;ikot, KoUba hirt, 260-2G5, 469. ^ i 

Allen Shuttleworth ■- the, a lifo4>oat, 125. \ 

Axnba: river, 7-8. • • 

Ir^mbar .* Sidi guvemd^of Janjira (1621), llfh. • 
Ambenal :*paB.s, 114. ^ 

Anandibdi :* Angi-la's mother (1793), 155-156, 260, 
265. .. • • 

AnflhrEbhrityds : Shatkarni kings (A.D. 160), 
W End %ot& 4. • , 

Angri^' tljir origin,’ ns ;»Kdnhoji 1.^1698- 
1731), ^upremey of fleo4, pR-aftes, death, and 
charac^i'#146- 149 V 8akoji and Aandji 1. 150 - 151 f 
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• •••' •#% 

4^ siege of Giicria, 152-154 ;%iOArrcljr in Ihc family, 

^ ^d55-1.56; Bivnlkar’s iuiliiciioe a-nJ the extinction 
of the. f.itiiily, 157 - territorial exeliangcs (1818- 
*'1840)7 159 and n(tto^;^apso his territory 
• tl840),‘l50 mill tiote 2, ^190*; revenue system in 

|t’A) eighteenth i^ntifry, 1.7' t^'2 ;* jevofiuc (1^81^ 
175 i/6to * , iu.sou enicnee eaiised Jii eM.'ly ^ 
to years b^ the dwisiiw^ «»f jui isilicium among ^tho . 
yribL.^h, the Pant Saehiv of Phor, and thci^MT^rida 
of Alib.lg, l'f7 and note 2 ; Pntish lar^ls of north 
Pe.ii Apxeif with Aligns':, villages ’(ISIS- 
179 note 1 ; rVvoiim: system and ;iH«cssinoT||fi 
hi.s land.s before ilieir l.ipsi* in* 1840, and British 
changes, I'.K)- IW : (kSk) 11.-.- 9*7. 

Antorj^: poi-lT j?(ir>. ^ -• * * 

Antonio do Porto: Eranciacan friar (I53p, 202 
and note 1. 

Arable area • oo. ^ 

Ardvi* town, 460. 

Area : ) - ^ • 

Ashtami : villaijy* 265 • ^ 

Aspect 2-5, UH -402. • 

Assessed taxes : 225. 

Assessment ■ low easb ri\liil Ml S.lnknhi (1788), 

*• 174; Kli'iiiiloji .l.idliav raised j he leiital in* 
Koiidvi -in .M.ihjiir 100 per cent (ISIO), 174 ; ro- 
.‘«nlt of^he irregi’^ir man incti. .md deinatids or 
“.^cigliiccuth la^-iiry. 17^; a-^-si ssineiit reduqpd 
^anou|^ t we.iity-si>: per ei nt (18.37), 175, 189 au^ 

, nop; J ; high uneven ^sfto.ssnicnt before 1837, ^ 
17^9; grain .ei'.S.il, 175, bSO and note 3, ISl, 184 
note 4, 190; reduetion found iioeeH'^ary *and 
Mr. l>ave[j^.ap)MiiiLted to exainino the revenue 
system in ^Sdiikblii Ptii)pnri and ll.iygail (1836), 
182; Ills ro|)()rU. .Mr. (Jiherne’s nnd Mr. William<* 
sou’s remarks, and liovernmiait onlers (i83;ffrt 
18*2-189; Alib.'ig graih and cash rates, British 
cliOugCH, survey .and re vis: in garden and salt 

• rice ••lands (lS40-48.)2), 190- (JJ! » revenue sur*' 

, v5y (18.54 lS66), 176, 198-209; revenue siiTVey 
revisiiii* in F.alt rie.e lands or khdr/ipdt (1872),. 
210-211 ; survey results (1855-1878), 211. ' • 

Aungier : (16'^,3), Jleuuty Governor of Bombay, 366,. 

«8. , ] 
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Lit: 


Antoxnnla : jperhapa Cheul, 270 note 2. r 

Aw&B : port, 26.'5. • 

^Avchitgad : fort/265-267. 44{i. c 
'AtHli : mode of Alibdg salt rice tilfag^- 19U 

* I* • 

B. " • ' 

B&lmrdv : Simlia’s* general (1793-1813), 155-156^ 
260. 265. f 

Bad seasons : oo-ioo, 425-426. 

Badr-nd-diil see S^nkslii. * *■ * 

^'Baliinip^ntrPkigle Peshva: (1V1^)..H6. 
Bahmani = M»aaalin;i/| rulora (1347- J489), 142. 
Bahurupis : '>nnHiciaii.s, 67. « 

BairdgiB : religious 415. ^ 

Bdl Rdmchandra ;■ Mr.4l4€ note ]50.no‘i.c l. 
B&ldji Vishvan^th Ptshiya ^ (1T13 1/201, 146, 
4^3, 46'/, • ■ . ' • ^ 

Balance sheets : 223, 227, 228. 

‘ BAJLa- Btreaiji.O. , " ^ ^ 

]dalhd.riiB : M/iikhct R.liliodu (?), 271. ^ 

Bdlu Mid of Sachin : ( ] 79J ), 418.V ^ ^ 

^od^gad Kdsdrs . l>ani<io*TiiakfVH, 6.3, 1^C‘ 

Sadkets 101 . , 

B^kot : fort cc'loil liy tlifi Pcsliwa (1756), 1.50. 
riarbopa: tnivollrr, (15141, 142 note 10, 275, 4.3.-» 
note 5, aij<l 461 and unto 4. ^ ‘ ^ 

Bastipns ; iiw). 462, 406, 470 -471. 

Battle : (151)4), 271)^y. .val, iit (3iful (J50H), 274 ; 

at Kh:liideri (1679<MVJ5, 396; at l^orlrti (1.594), 

‘ SL'8-320. 

. Beggars ; 73-7:, 415. 

..Belddrs : ntono in.'isdns, 63 <64, 415. 

Behi-Israels : 85 .S6, 42!. 

Betel-leaf '- cultivation of, 97. 

Betel-palms: <‘«ilti\a^'n (»f, 07- os, 425. 

' Betham Mr W. I6 uoto i. , 

Bhanddris • v.diu-juitT dra\vl:rs, 70, 412, 

^hangfis ■- siawi.gors, 73. 

Bhansdlis ; tr.i.ltTH, 47. 

^Bharddis beggars, 73. 

Bhdtiyiis : trader.-^, IJ, 

Bhdts : umsiciaus^ i’i7. 

Bheriki hhav ■ an oKl oompiutulion rate known 
nH. in Jlajiiuri, 183. 

Bhils: tribe, 71. 

Bhlma • stre.-nu, 7. 

•nShise • pass. 11;V 

Bhogeahvari or Bhogavati ; Rtrenm, 7. 

BhoiS - lisbors, 6S. ^ 

Bhor ■ ^i)la, y? ^ .efiaugt's wi,*b its chief tjic Pa^t 
'^iai^hiv (1818-18401, 159 aiul note 2; 177 audiusti; 2. 
Bhiirap = b'rt. 267. ' ^ 

glia : 169 .ami note 3, 170 and notes 3 and 4, 173, 
182, 184. 

rds: 36-37, -.07, 474. I ‘ - 

rths and Deaths : 239. ^ 


Birvddi : fort, 144, 267-269, 445/“ " • 

Bocarro *. Portuguese chronicler (1 634), *2$^. 
Bohords traders, 83 - 84, ^ ^ « 

■ Bombay: Sinlis ill, 439- <41; a^fack^*^ figdi 
KAsim (lpS9), 442. 

Borrow^^rs: 104-106. ^ 

Boundaries : 1,402. ^4 

Brdhmaps : 43-46, 41 1 ; in Constantinople and 
- JAva (a'.V. 24^-57), 138 note 1' * 

Bri^s: ljfi,‘;6l,35a ** ■ • 

British: management (1618-1882), 176-214. See 
* T.-pnd Administration. ^ 

Buddhists : settlement ^37. 






Capitalists: lOl. 

Carriers ; 120 P21. 430. 

Castle : t3ioul Portuguese, 291-292. 

Cathedral : Clujul Portugu^ise, 272. 

Cattle disease : 1*38.' 

Caves: 254, 299. 301, *302, 316, 332-342. 1^45.34®, 
377. 3S.5. 

Census details : 40-43. 409. 

Cesses '- 171, 172 and note 3. 173 and notu 2, 182 
and iiotc^ 7, 183 note 2, 184 and notes 3 and 5, 
185 .and note 3, 187 and note 1,188 and no^s 1, 
191, 196, 453-456. 

I Cevul : Ciicul, 273. 

I Chambhars : 64, 414 ; pass, J15. 

I ChaUlpdvati : traditional naine />f Cheul, 269, 270 

j, note 1. ** 

r Cliandragad : fort, 269. ‘ , •"* 

I Chdvre i i*.'iKs,^J5. 
i Chembur : why not Symulla, 270 note 3, 

I Cheinul •- "wby (.'bcnl. 270 note 5. 

I Chemuli : rbeul, 272. 

i' Cheul : H-i T« : Cilicnl or Jival, 143, ft4, 148. 


151. 15.5, 15l?;^1f4.’tion, various spellings of the 
n.mu*, 269 ami n<»tc 1 ; Aistory, ti^iditioual, early 
Hindu, Ptolemy 1 1.50), Krtiiberi mseriptisj^R (130) ; 
Penplui (247), Kosinas (.525^,JTiVfcen3’h8ang (tV% 
^r.ab travel lor.s, Masink (915), Muhalbd^(j|bUt'f 
A1 IsUkliri (950),* Ibn lJa^kal^(976), A1 Biri^i 
(1036), A\ Idrihi (1130V i70-272 ; DevgiriWAdavB 
(1312), Vijaynagar kings (13.36- 1587>» Bahmajois 
(1. 347-1 190), Nikitin's account, (1470), Vartlioma’s 
aerouiil \ 1503- 1508.1, Portugueso appearance at 
• (1.50.5), battle att between the Portuguese afiC..* 
Musalniiius (1.508), Barbosa's account '(1614), Por- 
^tuguese fnetory at (1516), hrst MusalmAn fort at 
KorK (1570), l*ortiip»Jse Chual besieged (157 
l.inschot's account (1583), second succAsful 
Musoliuan altcdipt to fortify Korle (•592)rba8tle 
at Korlc aiul^suVcess of the Poi^guei^ ({^94), 
PyrardV ( 1 602\l^8) Ihccount, BeKa Valle’s <1623- 
‘ 1625) account, Biivairo’s (1^,34) acooitit| revenue 
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*ial».exj!«widiEare (1634), trade (1634), condition 
(164jyi%68), besieged by SaiubhAji (1683), 
Continbo’s aoconu^ (l?28), ceded to tlic Mardthds 
JJ?!59),^yie French at4(1777), 273-286 ; description^ 
objfects of inteiiest, Portuguese ruityi^ the castl^ 
the cathedral, tho hospital, tTesuit ny^nastcry, 
church of the i\^i^stibi^xis, SJI. Barbara’s tower, 
lUrch. St. Xavier’s ehanel. ‘ ^7-*2n8 ; 


If Dancing GirFs Palace : Cheul, 299, ,300. 
Danda-Rdjpuri : to}vn, - l 1 p 3 ; , 144, 104, 439» 
434-43^ 460-461,; creek, 40.3? 

Dargliddlia^Eilla ■■ see Sdnkshi. • • ' 
Ddsgaon ; tov. n, lolf, 310-311. 

Dattdtr&ya slirine ■■ Choul, 237. 
pavjes *- Mr. J. M., Politieal Agent (1840), 158; 
Ilia appointiULfit for revision of assessinent (1836), 
182; his aceoiiut of Sdiikslu llAjpuri and Bdygad 

ysw), i-srisd*. 
l^btor»; ;]s. • 

* ■r(l()2:M62rd,280-282, 

• • 


Domin(fa» church, St. Xavier’s chapel, lS7-‘298 ; 

^ Hindu aud Mffsalnihn objects of intercajt^ Dancir ;5- 
girra-hou^e,%lkJmc8hvar temple, ving 

ft'^druti, Buddhist ey,vea, Daftatraya’F- Shriiii^, ^ ^ 

1H«ndm Khdna, mosque, lliijkot fort,# laming . |j ^ella Valle : Italian travelfti 
place, Alusalnidd dgme, old tombs, MahAlaltshmi jl ^1292, 2'>;, riOO. • ^ * 
temple, butUc stouca, Ava^r })alacc,VRbue S Depressed classes : W, ' 114 . 

temide, Aiigria’s tomb, ;2f)9-3JO. * «|i 'DeSMsT: beivfiilary vcvw ue ulUeiv^'*. 

.Chikalgaon: village, 310. • • . 

Cbimndji Appa : Mardtha geueml (1731), 149, 151* 

Chimolo : perhaps Cheul, 270 and note 7. ^ 

.ilhin^e Element: in Indian architecture (915- 
1000), 272 note a, 4o'b. ■. , 


169. 


ChlibjJ&van Brahmans : 9i, 4i i . 

ChitrijPEatliis ■ picture^siliowcra, 73. 

Chivil : CJieul, 273. 

Choia : stream, 1 1 . 

Cholera: 175, 179, 212, 213. 

Ghi^istians . 86. 

Churches: Clicul Augu.<jtiiiiun, 295; Dominican, 
297, 298. 

Civil justice : !!i7-2is. 

Clive : Ijieulonant-ColoiK*! (1756), 152- 15.3. ^ 

Climate : 13 -1 5,* 236. 255, 494. 

Cloth weaving . •132. p • 

Communities; 87, 423, • 

Condition ; of tb^' district, 175 and noTc 4 ; 176, 
177, 178 au<l note 5; 179 and note 4; 181, 182 
and notes I and 2 ; 133 and notes 2 and 3 ; 186, 
\ 190, W6, 197, 206 uoto 1 :-of Janjira (1855)%4-19.% 
Capper and brass wo7k ; icf 


Dhsavdl 'V aills : «tradcr.'4» li;. 

DeShasth Br^liibans : t'- iiy’ 

Deshkulkarilis : diatilct .u:coinitan:s, 177»» ^ j 

•Deshmill^s : lii.>cdimty II'VCIIIIO olliccrs, IClk ?G9/'» 

»71, I, 17o. 

DeBly|)^.nde^ -.^leicditi^Lry 11 vcuuo Otlici i*, 163, 169, 
17l,.572^uotc 1, 178, I9W. ^ 

Devgad : SIUJ ^ ■ J fS 

Dcvruklia Brdhman^ : n , -1 1 1* „ 

Dcvsthali : pas.^, 6, j 15. 

Dhanuars : .shcpiierLls, 67 68, 411. 

Dhdr'lOad rent deduction .‘system, 173-174, ftl. 
Dharamtar: i>"ri,, 3Jl-;U:v ' 

Dhdrekarig ; peru^ajit proicwtors, 173, 178, 181, 

1 82 note 3 ; 1S3 :ii>d note 3 ; 184 and note rrpn. 

Dhavla : 5, ii *. ^ , 

Dhep form of asuessiiicuL, 168, 170, 171. , 

Dholdgris : bdsoaiidmcn, 51, . 

Diseases ; • 

Dispensaries : 237, biO. ^ 

,Dom Joao IV. : (1656) (igi^ro of, 291, 297- * 1 

Dom Lourenco d* Almeida ; I‘ditiiguc8c com- 


uappav ana orabs wuia : .w 

Coronation :|.Shn.'lj4’s^l6'74), 3617- .372 
Courtenay : M*., 27 note 1 , 8P note 1, 157. 
Continno ; report on Cheul fortilications l»y 
^T»7281,280 

Ofafli -. 130-1.15, 431. • ^ • 

Craffc^heff: 63^67,108, ^13. ^ 

g eeks : 1P3. ^ 

eOJiers 26, 27. • 

Crops : 95-98, 42-^. ^ 

!^urrency 101. 426.'«-\ , • , 

Customs ■•Kunbi, 55-62. 


iiuiiidc|^ (1505), 273, 274. 
Domestic animaiV 31-31, 105. 

|| Di-’i : siegoH of, 276 fud note 7. 

i! 5 yeing 133 . 

’r * • . ^ * 

E. 

Education ; lnstriu!ti(»ii. 
Ekvira ; gofldeaa, 383 note 1 . 
Elephanta*: c.n,\'cs, I 5 i. 
Exchange bills . J 01 - 102 , 126 . 
Excise : 223 - 225 . f 

Ex)^ortS : 124, 431 . ^ 

• » a F* ' 


fia^unha •- Dr. G., 292, 2if3, 295, 298. 1 

lMdd[}i Riighnndth Deshp&rde :,(1682) a Maid- 
tha g^eral Jui. * * ' , 

Daluvw ■' P“s, 115. • • 

•, f^hennen, ^3, 421. ‘ • 

• • § » 

• • • / 


.Pairs : 119-1^. 2(i2, 303, 321-322, 383, 38C, 2b0. 
Fas ki '■ 'ineasui e feu, 181. ^ 

Fateh Ehdn ■- Sidi gr>vcrnor (1655- 1670), 436, 
Faujdars ; M,irdtjia military officere, 170. 

Ferries : 8, 9,‘ 116, 1|7, 428, 
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Field tools .93 04 . 

Field trees : 30 . , • 

Fire-temple : 272 * , « 

IriBiiii ar/-39, 408.409. • • • 

Fiehers : C 8 - 70 , 4 i 4 . .* ,* • 

Fiahuig: 135 , 474 -f 82 . 

Fitch : Rallih, travt'llcir ( 1584 ), 278 note 5 . , ^ 

, Fitzgerald : pawR, fi, 114. • . 

Fleet: Angria’s, 147 . 

Forbes: Mf. J, ( 177 J), 14 note I, 105 , 284,^88 
note % 

Forcedlaboifif :^ 2 i<i- 2 i 7 . ^ ^ 

Forests: cle»cripli(in, ](!-2l) MocUr. 2l ; 
produce, and rcveiiii-, 2- ; tiniljcr, tru^le, and 
foreBt tribes, 28, * * , * 

Fonlke Grevil : iiriO!>)y 279 note 5 .' 

'^breiich : at (Wioul; 2 Sd* 2 S 7 * ^ • 

' Fryer^ traveller ( 1075 ), 2 iro note 5 , 3 GS not» 2 . 


IndexT 

4 

Gnn 


the great BijApur, 277 note 1. * / > 
Guns : in the Jaujira fortrefia, 462 >463, 
Guravs : musicians, 67, 41*2. , ‘ ' 


\ 


G. 


O&bitS ; SadorH, OS. . . ^ ^ 

^^■'de : pasM, iir>^ •' ^ 

oanivats^ Angriaw vc8‘a-lK. 147« 

Oandbiri : Hireiun, 10. • 

Cfanpati Riots : 4.')(i- 45l. 

Chayden crops : OT 'OS, 425. • 

Oavlie ; cow-keopers, <iS, 4T1. 

Gem^li Careri : traveller (iGOri), 28 1 note 

I, 285 note (J, 4.3" Yr(»to 1. 

GWtbgy : 13, 40.3. 

Gbadses •' ninsuians, 07.« 

^Gberia : lonn, 117, 14S, I4n, ihg, 

Gbisddis : inikt'rs, 70, 413. 

Ghod: BtiU'aiii, 10. 

Gjiodegaoil = ^eo (.lore^ - m, 

^ Gbosalgad: bni, 4, 150, 312 310, ;nr., 4i5. 

Gibeme ■. M *■, rcniarks on M*. I'.ivn-f*' reports tfli 
^ SAukslii Rjijpuri and Hayga^ (1837),.. 180 - ISS, 
^30). 

Girls* schools : 231 . 

%laBB bangles : making of, 131. * ^ 

"Gold and silver ‘ * 

* GoUdhlis : beggar:^, 7*3, 413. 

. Gopdls : beggars, 73, 415. . 

- Gopya: lyy-s 114. 

OySGTAOn : l»i>rt. 316. 
rges or khiiids ‘ 1 1 '>• 

G^sdvis ; beggars, 73. 

' Gpvirle: ur>. 4 

Grabs: Aiigfi^’'3eB.‘-els, 147- « c 

Greeks : 137 and not<' 8. * * 

^Groap: Mr. (17r*0), 145 Mid note 5,141). •, 
Gl^ardt: BrAJimauH, 44, 411 : kinga (1509), lU 
• KoUka, 142, and in Janjira, 435 : Vioiis, traders, 

, ^11- 1 ' " 

Gl\jardti : trade langu.*»gc ({'15)f ^7*2 and note 1. 


II i^l P. I * 

lay gad 

r 


Habsdn : sec Jai^ira. 

Habshi : in south Koldba, his changes in the re- 
vemio demands, 171 and ribte S; thft Peshwa 
#eco*.yrs fe;ji^’^ad from .him (1735J^nd changes his 
^ ratea,- 172 ; divfsi^i of lands between the Sidi and 
. •jthe Pe^ihM'a, 173 and note C. See Sidi. ■ ^ 
Major (1818), 156.^ ^ * 

j| traveller,! 17 ^)* 26.3, -^Sr/notel, 442 

jl ^ ifow 2, 461 note 0 ; lU. T. S., 253 note 1, 257 
* note J, 2C5 note 4, S43 note 1. 

Harbour : Ahb.i^, 2.55. 
jj. Hareshvar : town, 4Cl. 

Harik : grain, 97. V — 

Havelock Mr.^ent^to^jinjira (1870), 449 -.450, 
Health : 236 -239, 400r “ ' 

Hemp : tillage, 97. •, 

Hereditary officers : absence of. 177 ; became 
rc veuiu' farmers or khofs 177, l7d. 

Hills : 5, 6, 

Hindus : in Alexandria 1.50), 1.38 and nojp 1, 
Hingldj : temple of, 302. 

Hippoklira (dhodegaon) 10, 1.38, 

Hirakot : l‘>5, 156, 254, 260. 

.History: (Kolaba) iidministrative, early Hindus, 
M.dik Ambar, Mar.'ithjis, 168-174; llritisli manage- 
«!Mnt (ISIS 1882), 175*214 ; .suntmary of BritiBh^ij- 
vciiue history.* 175-177 ; political, oiirly (b.c. 225- 
a.\k 1380), l.3>i - 141 ; the Mnsalirn'iiiB (1.300-1,500), 
the liahuuinis (1.317-1489), GnjariU kings (1519;, 
ilic l’m*higuese (1507- 1660) ; the Moglials (1600), 
t li^apur (1036), the ManVthas (1650-Uikl), Uf- 
14.5; the (1690-1818), 145-I.'i6; the 

• Ih'itish (1818-1846), 1^6-158: ^Janjira) early 

, liistf«ry, 432-433 « the Sidis, 434-4.52. 

Hiwen lihsU'ltg • t'hiucse iiUgrim (642), 1?1‘, 270- 
Holdrs: .iCggara. 73. ~ ^ 

■ Ho\ding^". y*-. • ^ 

. Hospital : i-'lKul^rortu^Ofje, •293? • 
i 7Iot springs : 13, 3S8. , 


/Houses : 410 . 

Hunda : f^^riu of assessment, J.& 8 , 170 . 
Hnndd bandi : tcr^nro, 17 .«- 
Hurrii^ane : 196 . • 

Husbandmen: 01 - 63 , 98 - 09 , 412 , • 

t 


• * . . • ..t • * • 

'' Ibrdkim Khdn ■ “Nawdb of Janji^ (l^|M* 1879 )y 

S 449-4v52. \ * • • < * 

^drifii - ^fricau traveller (llbj)’ ntM:«5. 

V • ‘ * 
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431. 

I Ixi&lQadr6 : holderB of alienated villages (ISS2), 
Id^an^ note 1 , 163, • 

Ii^hmi^es : 237. * ^ • 

idstaUp^nts :* land reveiiuo (18^), 1C2- 16r 
and note 1. 

Interest: rates • • 

Inscribe^ stones 272, 471. 

InscrlptSons : £5:i,42r)7, 26G and note 201 a^d 
* notes. 3, 5 6, ‘205 and noteS 1 .aiid^4, 206 

and notes 1 and *2, 20S and ni^cs 1 .and^, 3CK) 
^(tuotu 1, 303 notes*!, 2 and 3, 301 lug^es 1 »JLi4d ^ 
2,*iWl, 332 and note 1, .333, 331, 342, 356. 
.Instructioll : 230- 2;l5. '430- 1(>0. •. • . .V- 

In vestments* 102-103. , 

.Irrigation: 01-92, 424. • • 

Iron working : 134. 

Is&pnr : toM ii, 156. , 

, Istdv/ ; le/iscs granted by Aliniadnagar kings, 167. 
Iz 4 fat : Khou, lt> 3 , 4 ilj. •. •• « 

. ■ • ; ' J/ 

J&farabad : taken by tlic Sidis (1750), 447. 

Jails : 222, 458. ^ 

Jaimur: Cheul, 27i. 

Jains : at UJieiil, 278 note 5. 

Jamatis : Konkauis. 

i ames : Commodore (1740), 15*2. 

angams : beggars, 74; hiis)>aiidincn, 432. 

Janjira : 5Stato ; descrji)tion, bonndaiu's, 

^ divisions, aspect, ri\ers, eroeks, geologv, 
^iijiato, 401-40?) ; minerals, forc.sts, domiisini 
animals, wdd annuals, snaked, birds, fisli, 
404-408; census details, lliudus, i\i iiHalinuiis, 
Beni-Isrdels, villages, oomuiiiiiiLies, movements, 
400-423; agneullural population, irrigatn>ii, i- 
•jprops, #bad years, 424-42.5^ interest, currcf.ey, 
inoug}(;lenders, mortgages, waj, ' ^^riees, 42(i - 127 ; 
roads, ]iost-o4^eca, forr'^s, vessels, stoaniers, trade 
coRtre^ markets, fairs, shoi«oon, caniers, iin- 
^rts, exports, crafts, 428 - 431 ; history, jJ32 -451 ; 
Bnd, j^ystice, re'CoIiuei^iiiatruction, health, 452- 
*460 ^plaoes of interest, 400-467; fort, 4Jj2-46J! 
Javal Br4.1flaaiflt -• A. 




Javal oralflaomt -• • 

Ja^sing : { 1793 . 1706 ), 155 - 150 , 200 , 265 ^ 

-Jesuit monastery : Choui, 294 . • 

Jh&d Jhddora : gatflcu-tax, 170 note ^ 
fhanjha : tifth Silahai%<%diicf ( 1^5 ?), 271 suM notn. 

^ 3. . 

Jingars : s<j.ddlerb, 64, 413. ” 

JogiB : beggars, . • li 

Jdh^is '• traders, 47, 48. * |1 

Josbis^ be^ars, 74. .« 

Judicial Staff' 217. •• • . I 

JU8ti<fe:“&e AngriAs’, 215 -i?17 ,* tile British, 217, |* 
222, 225 ; 4 456-458, * 

• * j • 


► K- • . . ^ 

Kfichhis : craftsmen, 64. * ■ 

Kaldls : Jistillcrs,«70. . . ^ 

K4.l£n8 : lr*« bourns, 71. ^ ^ ’ 

Kalnsb • i^imkhraji's fu\ciiritc, added ccsBOS and 
raised the land rent, 171. • 

Kdm&this : labourers, 70. ^ , 

Kamdvisddr : ^rlanitha revenue collector, 170, 
Kdmtha : i^iss, r>, 114. , ^ 

K&itui ; RWCHIU, 10. ^ 

£l&nara*khigs : 142.- » * * ' • 

^5,ngori^: fort, 523. , , * 

' rfdnhoji ^gna ? 4, r 1 690 - 1731 ),* 145 - 149 ; II. 

^ (JS3Jii, l.‘',7,;.*6.3. ^ ^ 

Ilanlceshvar ; hill, *2, 3JG--3ft; temple, 3l9- 

Sfanphate ■■ libgi-.'i- l4*g.uvj,<, iis. *• ' ^ \ 

Kdilis£ : r*ud;i^n<lurg. 

KsyiOl V^iia • traders ,*48. ^ 0 ^"^ 

Karbd.da Br^limans : 45. 

Kari;:«pas«* fl5, .377,* 374 . 

Kdedrs * ^>ppij.smit?)a, 63, 4l7k. 

Kd.Sim : (^^i<U) gov Him; ol daiTjira and Moglial 
admiral (Ki/O- 1707). ^37 -44.i. * « 

K4.taris : wooy- turners, (>4. * 

l^athlcfA'is : nn barly •I’ibc, 71-72,415. • 

K^thodis : Sic- K.itbkariy. ^ 

Kaula : lovt, 324. * , 

Kavalya : fa.sa, a, 1 1 " , ^ 

Kdyasth Prabhns . writers, 46, 411. * 

Kazwini : writer (1265), *272 note*2. 

Kennedy: Mj*. , 25.3 note; 1, 34,3 nolo 1,>7* 
note 4, 383 note 3, .390 note 2^ 397 note 4, 398 
note 1. • 

Khachar: pass, 11 5. \ 

Khadait Vduis tradciri, 48. • 

Khafi. KbAiU : Musalindn hislori<Li> (1680-1735)^ 
145 note 3, 364. notes 1 and 2, ,372 note 1, 
43(i, 4.37. * 

l^airiyat^ govorneJ of danjua (1670-1696), 437^ 
m vl4l« 464. « • ^ 0 

Khanddila iiisi-r.jition at, .324. ^ 

Kbdnderi: (Kcncry^ 145, 146, 147, 156; feland, 
light-house^^story, 324-. 327, ”4 10, 472,^473. 

Khdn Jehdl* : the Moghal governor of tfle Deccan x. 
(1670), 437. 

Kbdrdpdt salt rico-lan^ See Land. 

Khdrs • »'dt rice.-land or KlidrApAt villages of 
AUhdg, 194 note: 1. * 

Hhdrvis : sailors, 68? 414. « * 

Jtj^AtikB batchers, 71, 414. 

Kbatrid< weavers, 64, 131. • 

Khikris : Bhophorda, 67. 

Kbojds : 84. . • ^ 

Kbokhari : town, 46 
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KI 10 & : unxncaBur^d lumps or x^lots, 1G8, 193, 194 r^\ 
Dote 1. * ■ , t 

Xhots: rcvenuo fifrmcrs (1882)^ 103 -188^203, 207, 

^ (ax)peiirilix), 473-474 ; villagos manaf^edrliy 1-hem 
(1882), lOJ, 162 Mild note 1 ; forffidiVjn to interfere 
beyond their striet diitioH and poweifs by the 
Mur4th^lB, 171 ; tli*eir origin, iitlcb, and position, 
172 and note 1, 173, 174, 177, 17^ and notes* 1 , 2,’ 

• 4 and *8; khuti villages managed by (government 


by the Mardthis, 170 and notes 5^*0 i 

varkns or dongar (hill) lands assessedt 1^0 and 
note 8 ; garden land a8Bca9cd^l70-171 anti ndte 1 ; 
salt rice-landp surveyed ^yery year, 174"; tiflage 
S increased, 74, 175 aiul 176 ; ^fibdg * aqllr^riee- 
lands revised ^1872), 170 ; much arable waste 
(1824),*] 79 ; villltges Ro faynod at a yearly in- 
creasing rental (1828)* sysUlm extend c^d (1836), 
,180; riec lands not classil^icdabut siuiformly 


charged a* gi;:ifl[i hig/ia r^to, 181 ; ^ead of-tillage, 
182 .anil note ? ; pressure of poxmlation on good 


liccouiitaiil^i, 181; fanned or kliot| villa^'es, in 

Sdnkshi K^^piiri ^niid Kfiygad (1837), 182-18.'J; ;j jLi'iLc 1 ; |iri;sBure oi pupuiiiifiuji uii guuu 

khots' demaptfs am? extortions, 18ft/ 187, 188* ij f^laud ii^ Sdnkshi (1837), *183; IdifitdjHXt till^e, 
general bodyr of* lajidli(>ldcn( reduced tv dei^eni^- Ijlfiandl^^l; cost and profit df Alibdg rice til- 


ence and poverty by the Unfis (1856), V97, 453. 

Xhabladha : 305 ', 39 (J. , 

Xillim : place of inlcreHt,^'327-?;28.* • ^ 


A 

Ir 

l! c 


orti^ 


. cavvH, ?i49. 

. XoULba : meaning of, I ikAc 1 ; fort, 141 ; j'ortif 
*- oatioRH, buildings, templY^, liis(:.u y. 260-265. 

X0I18 ■ ^*slierB, 68-70, 414 ■ garrison t-. uiinjira,4rM. 
Xolm4iid2a ■■ town, 464. , \ ^ 

Xol^41a : beeaine a lirit|jbb possession fl77jjll;, 159. 
IKoiltis Uraders, 4?i. * 

^Ondil^i : hot springs aC 13. 

Bonkanis : Miisabii.'ins, 81-83, 419. 

Xorlar. island- fort, history, ih'seri^iiioii, 328-3.3*jJ. 
Xofimas Indikopleustea : ' (Ireek merchant and 
moiKv (a.i>. 5251, 270.^ 

XoBtUS : Ihitclnhlv. 

Xf9^gad: a foil, 151. 

Xramvaut Br^Hmaiis -• 45. 

* Kojiatraps ; (Jujaral kings {A.ii. 200). 140. 

Xuda caves: de'^i’riptioii, cjive.i I. 111.332-333: 

1V..V.334 ; VI 335 337 ; VI 1. - XI 1 . 339 ; XTII, 
XV. 310 ; X VI. -XIX. iJll ; XX. XXVT. 312. 
j Xulkarnis = vill.-igi* aiVjniiul.anl'i, Kil and notes 1 
and 2 ; 171 ,“i72 noU- 1 ; 177 ami note 4 ; 4. •2. , 

Xumbaru Point 1 6 1 - 4(ir ». 

Xumblia : i». 1 15. 

KVunbhdrs p<*tti rs, 64. 4i3 
^Unbis : husbiimlir.eii. 54 -(I*, 412 
"'■s^iJKnndalika : ri' cr„ S,‘ < 

• Xlli>*da : See \ ihhi.iingad. ‘ 

KurdU heail-iiuarlor of oh: local chiefs, 142. 


fiaWKinrcrs : 

Labour Mortgage ■■ lOf- 427. 1 

Lid: name of ft cii.^’te, 272 m»tc 1. j 

Laminis: see Vanpu-is. 

. f Admt.iibl ration see !» .and Administ rfttioiv ; ' 

for Land asscssmi'ni see Assessincnt ; fur Lam\_ J 
, jXevonue ftce Revenue ; khAr.lpit or vklt laiiu * 
Toclaiined, 91, 16G, 167 and notes 1, 2 and 3, and |: 
168 ; rice lands and nplan Is clossilicd by Malik 
Ambar, 169 ; rice lands i(.easurod and classified 1 . 


(191 ^Vind note I ; AliVig kJKirdftdl urea, its 
reclamation and siirve^Y assessment, 193 and note 
4, 194 and note'i, 195, J96 ; tillage (1858-1881), ^ 
214 ; AJibAg sabb wastes disforested, (axifieiidix) 

474. 

• a 

Land Administration : I5p-214; English « 
sitioii (1756^184(55, lib.ij.ei-jcitorialchanges^(lSl8- 
1S6'J), 159-160; adiruiiistrativo staff (188?)i, 160- 
162 ; land tenures (1882)', 162- 168 ; early Hindus, 
^lalilv Ainliar, Manithas, 168- 174 ; British 
laansgemejit ( IS18-1 882), *175-214 ; British revenue 
history (1818-1882), 175-177 ; details (1818-1837), 
177-182; condition, assi'ssincnt, revision, suv-vey 
and oilier def.uls regarding Siinkslii, Rdjpuvi «and 
Itayg.ul (1836-1844), 182-189: Alibag (1840-18521 ^ 
190-196; KoI.iIm Siib-collectorato formed ^ 
1852-53.196; seasons and revynue (1837 • 185.»;, 
196 197 ; eomiition (1856), 197 ; survey (1854- 
19S- 2')9 ; Alib{»g salt ri(!e assessment Vd- 
viscd (1^8721, 210-211; survey results and land 
leveiiuf (1855-1878), 211 ; season reports (1868- 
1881), 212- 214 ; season statistics (1852-1881), 
214 ; Jniijira land administration, 452-456. 

_ J' y 

Land mortgage : ltd - 196, 127. 

Land revenue- . «**c Revenuo. ' ^ 

Ldr : ohlname of South (rbjar4,t. 27^1, 272iioto 1, 
^Larcom : Mr. a., 401 note 2, 435, 450. 

Lari . t< javati language, 2J2 pote 1. 

Letter : Kanhoji Angi-ia's, 148 note 2. ' 

Librari^a: 235. 

Life-boattf: 12.5. 

^Light houBO : ’26. ‘ 

Lingdna ■■ b-ri, 144, 269, 343.© 

Lingay luiss, 6. 115. . . * . , 

^ingayats : trad els, 49, '142. ^ > 

LinscKot -• Dutch traveller (1583), 278 and DQtea 
^ 1 and 2. 

Lisle : Commodore (I7u0), 152.' c- ^ 

Liquor-yielding trees : 27 ■ 30. 

Local funds:” 22 ;- KSS.- T 

Locusts : 213. . y ^ ^ 

•Lobdra : monuiuental pillars at, 3^. 
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^ liOB&fti : i^acksniitliB, 413. 
^Ohf^aO^ -y a Poona fort.J46, 156. 

• •• • • Twr 

• .. . •M. 

MacN^le : Cajitain (1729), 149. . 
Madgad : fort, 402 44.1|#4r.fi, • 

Madhya : p^s, 5, '*1*4. 


p^s, 5 

Mah4d ■■ Jub-di^’ie«io|jal dotailH, hountln'iea, area, 

•aspoci;, clini^, water, «r)il. ^rental, j Moscapdi : |li- 10. H., 

atoi-.k, prodiu cT pooplo. 1* ‘ioO - 25»2, V'iO. oM 2?i7 tif ;H2 note 1, :r>i 
Av^rarl, l."i9, 186, 196* tr»wri. ooiumuniUrs, lii^^ *! 
trade, .'t4.'l-'Uo PAlc and Kol ca'v 


to 1 


Magistracy : 2i9. 


Mahmud Begada : (14.79- U 2 note 8.* 
Jdaitland : ('.ijdTiin ( 17 . 79 ), 447 . * , 


l- 


Mhaakes : Bhcphenla, 

Mnasla :^town, 432 , 465. 

Idin^ral^: y>, 4(V4*’ 

Mira.Doii^a^ ■ 3ili, 3, 0. 

Mitihdgns : ]i6s1>a^dmeii, 51. 

Moghal Admirals: 436. 

Mohh : 1^:». 

Moneylenders : 1 03 . 426. 

nvto 1 , 265 not® «■ 
70 note 2, 378 not® 

'188 iiotesViiiiil .3, .301 noLo'*2, .39? note 4. 
’^sqiiesu: 272 . • • • . 

;^Mov8mciy.s* ss. 

• Muda^.* ioi in i*f ids 

‘ r. * 1 i 'Of 1 )* 272. 


Malik Ahmad ' tlio founder of ,tbc Isixam Sldihi 
dyiiajsly (1490-1.708), 4.34, 

^Malik^mhar : Alnnadnaf'.iT inimatcr (1600), 14,3: 
his revenue »y‘»tem, n(ii>*** 4. • 

MallkjEiaZ ; <iujitr;U‘jroiiei.il (l.7t)S). 274. 

Malik ^afur : Ali'i-iul iljh K)iili:\v' fjronor.'il (l.30<.*.. 
272. 

Mails ' Inislijiiidmoji, 62 63,412. 

M^aji Augria I • f 1 733 1 7.79 ) , 1 70. 1 .7 1 , lit; f i . 

(179,3-1817). 1.7.7-15(1 261. 

MliluLad : crook, 9- 10 ; port, tr.iilo. 349, 473. 
Mandevillo ■ tnivellci (1.322 13.71)), 273 . 
ftandla-Borlai .'tou n, 46.7. 

Maud V a ■ vdJjiu^*., 3,70. 

• Mdugad- f‘iiL. art). 

Mangalgad - K.-n);on. « • 

MdngS : dcpro.H.'^cd olit.s.‘<, 73 414. • 

Mdngaon ’• “Id ilajpuri uiui IlAyy.T-d, 1-79, 186, 196- 
aiib-iii\isiuiui,l di:t;«.ila, bouiidarie.s, Jire.n, aapoct, 
rliui.'ite, water, Hoil, holdiii^a, rt'uial, atoo.k, 
^roduc#, pcMiplc, 1, 247 ■ 249 ^ town, -350. • 

Dianiisa : 94. 

Markets: 120 , *430. 

MarathAa : cu]ti\ator.< 4 , 412, 4 . ^ 

Maj^tha^Anis : traders, 49- 50 • :j 

M^^vAdi: Hce Miirwrtr. 

Ilifl^wAr : Hi AhmaTis, 4.7 ; in*neyU;iidei;^ loT ; ! 

Viiui trailer®, 4ifl 41 P. • ^ . .j 

MasuA : -A^*ab tra*. ullur (91.7), 271. %: 

Maliertnls : for KolAba atlruinistratR’c hi-slory, 179 1 
note 1, 175. , 9 j 

MaAhews ■■ CommodorcP(V'22), yo. • •' 

AAthvAn : moil u mental pillars .at, 351. 

K&tr&s : nath^u drug, 122. • * 

MauryAs = Konlwin chiefs (.^t*. 700), 141. • !| 

Mtfkg^On •- suburb of Bombas^, 306, 4.39, 440, 442^ 

Merchants : 47 ^71. • • • , •! 

llliin*. fTllAge. watc'hineri,s.73 f xlllago s<‘rvaut« 
(W82), Ifl and note 3 ; MhAr«i' service in Mar.itha 
forts, 173, Ifl4, 45t>** . 1 

B 653—62 • y 

i • 


Maiiiaminad Ga\®Aii^ IkiMnun?! t,elor#l (U69K^ 

7 *-• . • • ’ * 

Jtiftid* liirm of 16S. ^ 

IIii4iicipa*7»iias • ‘-2S 2-^S) ^ 

M irud ■ low®. 


. 46.7. 

Musa tAa IIS?* ?i 8.7, fill- 421 
Musiciaflia* 67 . ' 

Musopallc of Plolemv. 

1.32. 467 •* 

• - *• •N 


lA.T)^ 150 ), 


perhaps 


NAchni : 

NAgaOll : town, 371. * 

» Nagdi kAUli : n l.Muiro, 174 note 2. •i-' j» 

l^agdi sllirasta • O idi rayi'u mire* 171 and note 
2, !7S nnl‘> I, 1 S I ,• I S2 aijil 'U»t(- .5 , 

• 

Nagjshvari slnam, !1, - 

Nagotlina - 1 143, 14t, 17.7, *1.56, l.?ft J khotB, 

17 s, 182 note .3, 2i>.3. 2-(4 : (mm I dot.-uis, trado^ 

' ^lilsl.iir\. oM 1 rid;^o, . 1 6 , 3.7‘.5- 373. 

> Nairne : A. K., Ml. 

Naindevs : siiimpi.^. _ * 

* Name » “i (‘lioul, 26'*yioto 3. ^ 

i Nana Fhaduavis : ‘i^» 4 48, 467 , 

i Nipidgaon .^ioun, 466. ^ 

! Nwfipapers ‘M'.) • • •* 

Nhavis : Uulicrs, 6/, 413. • 

i Nikitin •- llu.s>i^ travolli r (1 470), 273 , 433 note 1. 
Nisni : p'las, (i, 117. ^ 

Nizampur K*al : 'ivor, 10 . 

NizAmpur: 1.7«; mirvoy and kboti system, 20iS> 
207, 220 : town, 3.7.3. ^ 

.;. . . 0 . • .. . 

■iDifliimces: jso. 

O’Shea: ^Ir. F- »■. 370 note 1, 438 note 2, .464 
note I 

Otaris : craftsrr^r, fi.5. % 

Oxenden ; English ambosHadfir (1674), 265, 285. 


36.7 auA note 2 . 
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■INDEX. 


«:iPadaindarsr : ftfrt, 466. ' ^ ii 

• PdiSillc' a mode of AUbAg salt rice ttllaf;e, IJl. | 

Pile : caves, 345-340. ^ * ! 

PAli : fort, 1267. • - • . 

Palm-tapping : VM . 

Palshe Brahmans : 45. « * * 

,Panchaitan : iuwu, 466 ; I’n-, 43.5, 404 
Panchdls t 65, L , 

‘t P&ndharpa^h^S ^ bigb oantr landhoidciv, 172, ^433 
note t, ^ ‘ , 

. PAnguls : 74 

Pant Sachiv : 177 t\^to'A Soe Rhoi « 

P4r : p lHS, 5, i. ^ , ' ' ; , 

Pardeshia : fi. « -* • 

' 'vk.'jUe' j 67 , 

\ P^irSdS: S7. ^ ' . 

■■ -aSSi®®® : bill- -5 - 6, 1 H - J J 5, 1 

pitAnii Prahhus - ritei.,, 47. """ > 

Pdtila lit'jolriwn, J161. ^-T!. 177. 452. 

P^der: Nil. \V.tlS77K451. * 

*<?tn : 'i.'mUslur I.'--*, I7H, 1S6, \66. 202; 

Bub^-divif^ioiiuT ilrtail.-i,*, IxuitnliinoH, Jiri'u, asjK'ct, 

> cliin:d(*. vaU-r, lMjliliii;/M, n-ntal, .sloch, 

produce, 1, 242-215; to'.i'u, pcnidc, triub-. 

Vtttcr Works, Iiiritoi'v, .Ti-l ■ 3,»(i. , 

Perimula : ]K ibj«p.s <; .s .ii, 270 note 2. 

, Peshwa : ll^b 147, 151. 155. ceded DAh- 

‘ «gaoii, Koui.Al.i, and lii'iukol. lort in I75<i, 'uid S.uik- 
sbi, uid lk.'ly(;nd iii ISIS, 150 ond iiolc 2: 

^tlicir niaii»g<Miicii( (1735- and chiiujic.s m rc- 
«vouiic dcinaiid, 172, 173 and in.tc 6 *. 174 ainl 
’ note 2. 

^ers ■ nd, 378 . 

Pine apples ; os. 

Pir; pass, ii5. 

‘“Piracies . Au^'nn's, 117. iis. 
pirate coast : 132, 165 , 

Pirates ■ Malab.li \162;0, ly 1 and note 1. 

**■ Pliny ; bidonan {a.i« 77', 130 note 2, 432. ? ^ 

'* Plough' tbc si/i- «if,' 02. . 

* Pol^dpnr 1 

PoUce : -'-l • 

> Papnla|.ion ■ b' ■ balf-iu^ipb-d villager {1S24), 
155 , 170 ; aliuiulanT (lji37), 175,' 17»>, iS2 and 
■ «ot« J, 1S3, 400 -42:?. 

Ports ■■ l-6i l.'ln. ' 

, Portuguese ■ (I507.r 1660', 143 ; buiiamgsin Chcul 
(1520 ITi’h. 270 ii.de 4. 2s0 200. 

PoatOfficoB: in-’.i^, 

Pottery: 

“ Poynad : 150, 3r/7. 

Price of grain : lil" - lOS ; great bill in after 
Jti25, 175 and nolcs I al^^ 6 ; n c m (lS3MS37i‘, 

• ? 182 cote \, 184 ; bigli (1854 ■ 1^66), 176, 197 '■ low 

(1872 18761, 177 ; (18521 IjJoi), 214. 42;,. 


Private schools . 230 -231. » ^ ^ • 

Prother . Lieut. -Colonel.! 1818), 156, 267,^^10, 346, 

375-376. f ,a , 

.Ptokmy :,^tlic gcograj/her (a.c. 150), t0„4,36-l38, 

270, 432; 46.5, ‘ 

Pucho** see I'uttlihuk: • * 

Pulses :^07. •' .. 

Purab :/faibcr of KAnboji Angria, 145.* 

Puri - see jJjftida-KAjiJuri, ^ , 

^ PuicilUk ■- *a fivigi aTit root, 284 and note 4, 470. 
r P^rai'd : I'rcnch traveller (1601 - 160S), 27^, ^0. 

,4, , c 2i-' •* 

paglioji" Angria : ‘1. (1750 - 170.3j, 164 - 165. 2(54 ; 

H. (1817 IS.r), 156-1.-)7. " 

Ragi ■■ giMin, 06. 

Rainfilll : 15. 214. 240, 243, 246, 248, 250, 404. 
Rajkot ■ Cbeiil citadel, 146, 150. 305. ^ 

Raimachi,: ftt ^146* I5li* " 

RAipnri ' caiuo llrl’nsh possessio^^ (1816), 

I. 70 ; kinds, 178 ; condition, revenue sytftfem, nsid 
afj.seHsincTit (1837), 183? 184, 185 note 1,*1S9 note 

1, 107 ; rcvciuK! survey (1863), 204-205; crock, 
402. 

Ramdharan : cavc.s, 377. 

Rameshvar ('bonl temple, 272 ; (1623-1628) 282, 
;tnh .310. 

RailtOUhis - lal«)unTs, 71 ; freekootore, 158, 220.* 
Ram Patil ; ilio K‘>b c.aptaiu of Janjira (1490), 
•i35. • 

RdlurAj • 0. . ^ \ 

Raiigaris djers, 6.5. * * 

RataUi^ad = -178. 

RAygad: lort. 6. 142, 144. 115, 146, 150, 156; 
(.HIM* inti* JbiLibh posse.Soion (1818), 159 ; khota, 
178 ; iMuidirnni, re^’cnue system, and |i8aesszr(cnt 
(ls37), 1S5 - 186,^180 note 1, 197; revenue siilvey 
(1866), 2e7 2o0 ; fort, description, approaches, 

ill'* vay u(), .3,77 - 3-70 ;'^iill top^ cibjects, .360-362 ; 
liist.Mr\ , Sliivaji's coronation, 367 -376^-442. 
Readers and writers : -i^i, 232 . 

Leading rooms 23.7. " ' , * 

Regisfl-ation ; 210, 226, 457 t ^ 

, Reservoirs : li, 12 . " 

Rest-houses t '17. ‘ ' 

Kevas ,i»ori, 1.70, 378. 

, Revutikshetra ^ tjadi^cjai name of Chcul.,2^, 
27<> note 1. v '' 

J Revhanda : town, 143, 150, 299;. lapsed (j.840), 
1,70. 100 ; garden land assesBuieut revised (1852), 
102- 103 ; revenue-survey (18.77), l98-20Ct ^ 
Revenue : )76*i'nd note 2 ; 179 and note, 4 |^(l©7)f 
1,83 ; 102 .iiid .lotc 2, 197, 21 1, 214, 223. . 
Revenue Paim^rs ■ 172, i76, ?77, f^Smad note 

2, 179. 183 “^and note 3. 184 and note 1, .188, 
187; 138, 190. 

\ \ 





of tJie Yolleutor ana tins It'vomic^ 

Coi^iiijsaioiicr rJovcrumout o?i\cr.s ^1\S37* 

Alibdg:, • • 

Revenue and linia)pe : 233-220 ; Cheui nca4), 283 
and no^i I ; Janji^a, 459. ' 

Rice : ?5-9C. • * / 

Rivers : 6-11, 402. * ' ^ *.• 

Ro^ : lll-ll.-}, 42S. • ^ * 

Ro%er : baudrf |u»t down, 175. ^ Ji* 

Roha : I5S* ojd Riijimn, log. ISJI, 10(?, -Jai); li>»- 

divisi.iiaf details, bouivlarioa, aroa., asjuVt., 

^ diinato, waTor, noil, lidding, fltnck^ 

produce, ijcoplc, 1, 2i:»-217 : kAvn, 378-300. 


Sachi^ Nawdbs : owf^in -T 4i.s. * 

Sd^a^ad ■ fort. d. 140 , 1 . 71 , ir)3, 15(5 , descriidion, 
view,® rcin:iin.«i, «6-l, 370 - 3S3. 

Soil : SO, 424. 

Bailors : ■‘CC fialn'rs. * 

Siimur = Clu ul, 271 and note 1 ; 272 note '> 
Sakhar : &main, 8, 1.55. 

Sakoji Angria : (I'/.U 1733). 140, 1.50 
Sdlis : wcavejs5,'(M, 112. 

Salmon : Major W. A,, 401 not.* 2 
Salt . 134, 1.35, -.lifi, 400, 4.31. 

Sjijt-lands ■ oo-oi. 

Salt m^Lrsh trees . 2G. • 

Sambal : adndnil (Hi 70 l(; 7 »d, 1.^7-430. 

Sainbh^ji : aji',-. s, u, \ h;s(j- hjso., 1 15 : ( '\u -d 

l)t,su‘i^«d 1)V fldS:!), 2*^5 ; .lanjna lx »ir.‘;2i, 

•^4'41 ; V 10 171^), ilO r)2. 2d4. • ' 

Saneirdi inakta an Aiib.i;' «mi v<^ loi. 

Sangars = V»la.ikcfc-vvay rs ; d.'j. 

SdnkslA-: 112-11.3; e.mif i;i I «• * j'f 'i"- I'Hi* 

4ia I8l8, l.'iO; l.iO ; ci'ii'iHi u* ri-xt.-iin' 

• S 3 ’sJ^‘ffi, acid -iiniit 1S2 Slinl 

^ot.rs 3, .5, 0 Jiinl a^id mm-. 2 .uid^ ; .u; ki,\' 

ordpred (1‘'.371, ISO; r> / imiu" .^^:j vt ',^n; i’*>diH 
•(1858), •201-20.3, 22(( ; lorT, ^s>xiit, (I'Uinw, 

gianarie.'^, Jki(lr-’.i'' d)n'n ininb, rilin'^, t .383- 

388. ■ , • . 

• * * * * • 

‘&anknvar]^a.f : 'wfe sA Jayning (l703-l70to, i.”»5, 

32/. • ■ • 

SardArs : Sidt, 440-r>3. * « 

RAl^karis ' palm-juice drapers, 71. 

Sarkl^l : AujriJa'rt title, 143. 

Sarpdis or*Dakujis : bcggvH, 415.' 

Saving ^ssos: 102 . ^ • • 

Savitri br BAokot : rivci, 10. Ilf , 

Schools* #30, 2:*‘» 2V», ’450 ir»o. • 


Self-sac' 4 if^ce \ in *'bo Konkan, jlauudi'a account of ' 
I (015), 271 note 4. , * ^ 

■\ Serwnts ; personal, 67, 413 
j: Sesamum: 07. 

Sliahji Bhonsle : 143 and noto,7, 

ShAilxAhir uiiiii.sterof (4urhauNi7.Am(1508-1558)ii 
M.35. u;4, .Idi;. , I ' ’ * . 

'■ %llCnvis ‘ l‘*i-.dniiy.iiH, 4.5, 46. " ^ • 

..•SBepherAs ■•i>7, (isi 4 II 4 . 

!* Siievtxa.Tpu'^^. 114.* » f 

■ SliiloCii*^ a tcmii'c. .Sue ^lidotrplAfB. 

.* Sliilotridars :*gaiT wyi 9(V OJ, 166- 168, 16^ 

2 , lo:..^ • * \ • 

SJbyii* -pid, T^r.^ ' • 

(id, 4\3. 

Shint'^s ■ lalKmrer.^, 71. • ‘ 

Siiiul trh.^1-275 3, . • , 

; rfhivAjit U4, Ubs 2i;:, CfX £S5, 31d^ 323, 

3H ; <-!ioiec of Orts s/.td fU‘d-1- 3ii3 ; raid on Surat, 
aiToi^aiion ol leyaU^, (HJOI). i)cae%» with 

; AuiMiigycb, l>v'liu, r e.ipcs in dirtgu^ao 

to llaji'-.-td k*6i’l). .36 1 ; "embassy fvoui 
• I>nuit»;»v, t oioii.il mil ( 1 (»r4,i, 3(»5-.l7l ; d^ atli ^,4680), 

3, '2 ; his ,»pei .ii inns iig.iirlst .laajir.'i, 436 - 440. 

; Slioeioakiii^' . 135 * . 

• Sliopitoepers : i 2 o. 

Siiihnali VAiiis . ii.uleiH, is. • 

Slirivardliaii * 'An, i k:, 425, 167. • , 

S»bor jM 1 h.ij) . ( ‘hi nJ 270, 

SidiS ■ "ii-in, 1.33 ; e.m.st dul ion, 1.31; in-Alimadua- 

;'.ij .Old r.i|.ifjMi‘ .si‘1 \ ici‘, •td.t ; .‘i|»)ii)i!itril Aloghsl 


^ "lid 112, ‘iii-iiT' ' .i h the aii'l driv6|| 

'll .r -n.Lt.. 11.3 MU; l ike -1 i‘ ir.iUvd, 447 J, 

* jcW T*i d a!! Ill s, US - 1.32 . -I’.'ll 121. • 

Sidojl-CxUjrl' . M 11-. Ji.i JOin.ir.d 116 . ^ 

^'.U>ei;aCs' -e/./u-.L. ^ 

Suaharas . Ivtii .T i nilej.-, (siiT- 1260), 141. 

oilk WOavill^ l miinni.Lc.line cl, 2jS, 2/^9** 

blliciair : »■ , ‘-^-5.3 li'dc 1 , 310, -Jll note 

2, Jk’rJ n.i^e .3, imtcs 3 ami I, ?J5l noto 1, 
3:>:; jMiio S, .3S3 mli- .3, .3S1 Imt'- 1, .38.3 
m.d 3, .387 miL 2, 301 note 2, 408, 474 notes 
4 .ami 5. ' 

Sirnl Khan : LM/vern»*i id .Janjira (1707 -1734), 

* t M:h 16 1. • ^ 

s- Slavery : 140,*216. 

. Snakeb . *16, 107. ^ ^ 

Someslivar temple ■ Chcul, 301. 

• Sondrs = goldf-mitjis, t>6, 413. 

. Songiri ; fort, 3bS. 

SonkoUs *. **€0 K.ol4«.| 


I 



ir* ' 




* Son^thiyi^VAlliS': traders, 48. 

. ^pdpira : 271. .^ - •■ . 

|lbv: hot Hpring, J3, 388. ^ 

"" JBtalf: atiiniiiiutrativti (1882), 160,16*2'; (I^il8),ci77- 

178. » ^ ^ 

Stamps : 223'.. " ft • 

\ State of the district: (18*27-1880), 220 ;. of 
Jaujira (lyrui), 419. « • 

Barbara : I'ra^iciHcau lower at Chnul, 290. 

St Lubin : "Clicvalior de (1780;. iq'')-102', 286, 

^ * 287 iioti; 2. ^ ^ ‘ ‘ 

Bteaiu-ferrieff : J lo, 2r)r.. 42^ '■ 

Stock details': 9:i. * \ 

^'’’Strabo: historiamfis.c. ,'4 -a.1j. 24), 432.' 

■ Sub-divisional' officers: 'iiiiiuihitdiirs , (j 882 ;',‘ 

^ 160 - 101 . r . .. * , ' ' ' ' 

•SSh'divisiOirs : l/i.*10-2.V2^. 'lOK 
I’^j'SUD^eftdr : Mai.itlia comiwamlfr, 170. *’ 

" .-^rVaili; jtaKH, Il.n. ‘ 

Surat *■ t^'liindfi'cd bj SJiiv.'iji (lOOib 301 and iioho 
2,; fcinift liL'tm t'Ji till* Kiiglisli ail b(lio J nli ai, 

' C ^ ‘ . . * * ' 

^rgad : b*'rt, " 2 ( 1 “ ; 3S.S 

Surnames ■. A^n, 01 : 71 J 'rb.ikur, 7*2. 

Survey: 170, isi, 191 , 192 , 19:j;(18:>7- 

lfl6(i'),'‘200 - ( IST'.’), -^JO ; r. siilt!., L>1 U, ♦ 
Sut&l,8 : -42 note 1, 413. < 

. Suvarndurg' : town, ifb.V 
cSypiuUa ■ C'licui, ‘J7(i noto r» 

« 

t 


Theveuot : account of Cheul (1666), 2SS pot# 2.« 
Thiba : pass, 6, 115. ^c« 

Tieffenthaler : German missionary (170p), ^86, 
' ' . -■ . . • : 
TiUagfc: !*4,'0.'.. ^ • J * 

Toka : form of assessuif^utf ,1 70 and note 3. 

Tolls: 115-116. • ■ 

Tombs : Musalriidn, 268, 300, ^1, 464' t 
Tdy^n schools i 234. ^ / 

Tradj) ^entrds : til 8 - 1 19, 13G, 43-. 

Ibrade ■ ly (li.c. 200•A.^^. 200), 138 and note 5 

1.3.', 140, 255; Cheul (1514), 275 ; (1^6) 

• 2^9; (1634), 284; inodcrji, »2l''- 130. ^ 

Tr^llVii duties : abobsin.d, 182 and note 1. 
;Trea.ty : 274, 277^ 28(», 286, 311,^144, 367."' 
Trees: 2.^- 26. 

Troops ■ Sliix.ljrA, 364 note 3. 

' Tuk&ji Angria : (1613), the founder of the family, 

lb->. . , . 

Tulaji Angria : fi7i{i 149 - 153. 

U. 

Unibarda pa s, 5, 1 14. 

Ullhcri : hot 13. ‘ 

Underi : lii|),sc<l (1840), 159, 190; 

I T4*\(‘iiiie SHI M V (1S57), 200-201 ; island fort, 

' liisi.Mv, 1 15. 155 ; 215, 3(».>-397, 440-441, 

Uiisctlied Tribes 71-7*2. 

: Usnai - H*ni .md .s -m 190 
I Utegars 67. 

UtilLapat rii r Lind, 190 


'Tailoring - 133. 

^ Takbandi : lennivi, i7(» 

Talagad : hut. i4i, I5(^,'4ir) dcHoriptiuii, iii.^torj, 

tc "391-395. 

Tale : town, idM)-. *191. 

.i’amhana : pas^ : <», 1 1 -"’ 

^ T^iubatS : <-oi»iM'r>iiiillis, 66. 

TaSaV : vonixniilHlion. 1.^3. 1''7. 206 hiiiI noli* I. 
^Jasar Farokllt - riunniulaXiou Mile ^ys-tL’iu, 1“2 

note 2. • . *'• ' - 

* Tegbakt Khan . go^^■nlOJ of ^urat (i733i, -i-bi- 
4-14: * , 

T^ |ia : oiliiit 11. (i7. 112. 

Temperature - 15 ' 

Temples : 253 . 259. 2 «; 2 . 272 , 28i. 301 , 307 , 

' 508-309, 319 1123, 324, 3.32 noti- *2, 353. 36*2, 385, 
^ 391. 

I Tenures: (1|?''*2). 162-16i8 ; c.irly Hindu, U**‘'-»160 ; 
K4 note 2. 

^Territorial clboiges : 159 and noti* 2. itio v \ 
note 1. 175f 177 and note 1, 182 notv 3, 190 and 
note 2, 196, 205 note *2. 

' ThAkurS : early tvilie, 72. ' 

Thai: town and fort, Itjl, 395. 

Thina - 27 1 iiott' 1, 272 ain!%noli. 8. '■ 


V- 

Vaccination 2:;s, 460. 

■ Vadars : uiiaiTyincu, 72, 414. 

Velas ■ luu ji. 467. • 

Vauis ■' iiailurs, 18, 1. ' 

•, Vaujaris: l a. . *vis, 73, 414. ^ 

. Varaiiiha ; l as.s. .5, I14. 

Varsoli : ^ni-.un.b. 

' Vari : g' ain, 96. 

Vifitheiua Iravrlh r (1.503 - 1508), 142 note 27C’. 

■ VeilgUrKi ■ burnt by the J'ld.’S (K'75), 439. 

Vessels . f24 - 125. 429.“ 

Veth : nnp.iul labour, 187, 188 and iiot^ 1. 

Views : 254, ‘266, 268, .‘106, .''15, 318, 32lJ, 332, 
3.57,t*’.77."38l, 385, 3S9, 3‘.“1 394. ^ , 

■ Village accountafit : bci* Kulkarni, 177, 1-79. 
Village headman : sec ratil; 180, . 

Tillage leases : 164 note 3, 180, 182, 184 not® 
•j, 185 and Ill'll' 3. 

Village officers ■- <1SS2), lOl and notes 1 and 2 ; 
162. • ‘ ' *• . ' =' 

^ Village police" ^*1 9. .. \ . 

Villages 1 ; oVthanges (1818-1840), 159* and not* 
2, nulhber and ii*aiiagemeiTt (’882) K0,*161, 162 







mn<^noi!b 1, 177 and noted, 178 and note 1, ;{ti Weig^htB and Measures : 108*- 110, 438. 
I79.vid note 1, 180, 181, 182 and note 3, 183, •jj , Whale reef: the, 467. 

184 and note 2, 185 and notes 1, 2 anJ 3, 196, ' 

;402, 423 423. • . ' \ • 

schoolw : 23r>. ^ 1- • 

ViUage servants : and^notOaS, 162. 

Yinayak Pars.'* turdm ;Biva&ar : U817-1840) 

156-157. , • % , 

JET^ayana^ar or Aneg^di king^s : 4^336- 1^7), 




142 and note ‘ , 272 . 

Vijaydurg : see Gheija. 
vXIirdmgad : 397 . 

Vizdrat Mai : Augha^ title, 146. 

w.* • 

• • 

Wages: 100 - 107 , 427 . 

Wdlan Kund : sacred iisli-pool, 37 , 358 , 39*11 398 .« 
Watson - admiral (IJofir, 152 - 163 , 447 . 

Water works •* Alibdg ; leu, 354 - 356 . 

. WatQT-BUpply : AlibAg, 255. 

Wells : 13. 


Wild animals : •'15, 405 -407. 
Woed-V^ori : 1,33-134. 
Wool-w;orkii\g- K<2-133. 
Wrecks: 254. 

Writers: 46-47. 


X. 

i‘Vt. Francis (1640), 295 ; cfiapel of. 298. 

* * I 

* » . V* * • • 

ij JTddavb : tteVgiti, (f27u-:300), T4>, 272,432. 

>1 Y4kut:*Sidi, adnnrrilv of. Bal'^dur Gildni (149sApi 
4.'{4*;— KhJki, Sidilb title, 437." , 


Xavier-: 

iy* 


T) 


443. 


Ydkub : 'convcrvd K()Ii ( 17 f 

Aiigriii *173.^), 140*150. 

: see Jtigib. « • 

* • * *z ‘ 

Zam^ddrJI Jfu rcditsry roveiluo ollicoiS, 170,^182. 
Ziz&a*. ^Id name of Jap^ra,^432. « _ ^ 







